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ABSTRACT 


TANTRIC YOGA 
A Study of the Vedic Precursors, Historical Evolution, Literatures, 
Cultures, Doctrines, and Practices of 
the 11th Century Kasmiri Saivite and Buddhist Unexcelled 
Tantric Yogas 
James Francis Hartzell 

A wide-ranging, in-depth study of the Saivite and Buddhist Tantric traditions, 
this dissertation in thirteen chapters covers the historical development of Tantra in the 
Indian context prior to the Islamic invasions, relying principally on Sanskrit texts. 
The dissertation provides an introduction to Tantric studies, the Vedic and historical 
roots of the ideas and emergence of the traditions, the early Tantric literature and 
social position of the cults, the goals of the practices as understood by their 
advocates, with considerable technical detail on advanced stages and ultimate goals of 
Tantric Yoga. Chapter | traces the emergence of the field as a legitimate branch of 
Indology. Chapter 2 examines the Vedic roots of Tantric ideas and practices. 
Chapter 3 weighs the evidence and arguments for the earliest emergence of surviving 
written Tantric texts. Chapter 4 surveys early Buddhist Tantric literature in Sanskrit, 
and Chapter 5 provides a similar overview of the early Saivite Tantric literature, 
delimited historically by the citations in Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka. Chapter 6 
discusses the social status of Tantra in the eyes of non-practitioners, with depictions 
of Tantric devotees by poets, satirists, and story tellers. Chapter 7 looks at the 


anatomy and physiology of the subtle body in the Ayurvedic medical tradition, the 


oldest Vedic Upanisads, the Yoga, Samkhya, and Yogacara schools, the relationship 


of medical physiology to Tantric physiology, and the role of the subtle body in 
Tantric Yoga. Chapter 8 examines the principles and objectives of Tantric initiation 
rites. Chapter 9 looks at the sexual yogas in the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric 
traditions. Chapter 10 introduces the Kdlacakratantra text and its commentary 
Vimalaprabhé by Pundarika, and examines evidence for historical and geographic 
origins of the texts. Chapters 11-13 are annotated translations of the Mahoddesas 1-3 
of the fifth chapter of Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd, with a section from 
MahoddeSa Four on the Dharmasamgraha. The author has not included his full 


translation of the fourth MahoddeSa. 
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Preface James F. Hartzell 
"Poetry, said Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, is inextinguishable; 
it exists and will exist for ever. Like love, it has kindled and will 


continue to kindle the hearts of man with new and pulsing life..."' 


There is a tremendously wide range of material in the Tantric texts, including 
exquisitely detailed accounts of Puranic cosmologies, exact measurements for building 
caityas, precise recipes for preparing medicines and perfumes, incredibly elaborate 
procedures for drawing mandalas on the ground, nearly unfathomably complicated 
methods of calculating time using astronomical data both empirical and imagined, and 
so on. I have left most of the abstruse and technical subjects out of this dissertation 
in order to focus on the subject [ am most interested in--the role of the subtle body in 
the Tantric Yoga practices, and its relationship to the physical body and the spiritual 
or psychic aspect of the individual initiate. I have dug into a considerable amount of 
Vedic material to uncover the roots of these ideas in Tantra, and have added several 
chapters on the Tantric tradition itself--a study of its historical emergence, chapters on 
the Buddhist and Kagmiri Saivite Tantric literature, and a study of the views of the 
Tantric tradition by non-Tantric writers. These added chapters provide important 
contextual balancing for this study, yet the principal focus of my research has been on 
the central issue of what is the subtle body, where did the ideas come from, why is it 
important for understanding Tantra, and what role does it play in the practice of the 


Tantric meditations and sexual yogas. Throughout this dissertation I have also sought 


ix 


to illumine some of the relevant aspects of the shared character of what we might call 
the Tantric technologies--i.e. the techniques and methods used by the traditions that 
turn out to be widely and in some cases thoroughly shared between the Saivite and 
Buddhist Tantric traditions. 

There is also a wide range of Tantric material that I have not covered in this 
dissertation. I do not read Bengali, so I have not worked on the doha literature of 
Tantric songs, though I am well aware of the material. Since I work far faster and 
with greater ease in Sanskrit, I have worked principally from this material, and have 
not explored related material in Tibetan. I also have not read any of the Jain material 
that I understand is in a variety of Prakrits.? My focus is on Sanskrit Saivite and 
Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric literature, principally from the time up to and including 
Abhinavagupta (c. 1075-1150 CE), and I have worked most closely on material that 
appears to come from the KaSmir region. As a result I have not included much 
material from the Saiva Siddhdnta tradition, the Sri Vidya tradition, or the Kali 
literature. 

I have long thought it rather silly when scholars rely heavily on the work of 
their predecessors to find references, sources, etc. and then, in retranslating the 
original material their predecessors have referred them to, neglect to cite the 
predecessors’ work. In the case of Abhinavagupta’s Tantralokah, Raniero Gnoli did 
an Italian translation of the entire work. Because Gnoli mixes explanatory material 
from Jayaratha’s commentary into his translation, often not citing Jayaratha’s words, 


and sometimes interpolates meaning into the verse that does not always appear to be 


substantiated or must have come from his general background of knowledge, it is 
necessary to reread the Sanskrit carefully, and the commentary, to clarify the source 
material. However, in many of the cases where I have translated sections of the 
Tantraélokah from Sanskrit into English, Gnoli’s Italian translation has guided me to 
the correct sense of the verse. I have also made good use of Gnoli’s index to his 
translation, and this index has in many cases led me to passages I might otherwise not 
have found. The same holds true with discussions of iconography in the Buddhist 
Tantra in the footnotes to the translation (principally in Chapter 11) of this 
dissertation. In many instances I first read De Mallmann’s material, then found the 
original material in the Sanskrit. Again, though I translate from the Sanskrit, it was 
De Mallmann’s work that usually led me to the correct passages, so I also cite her in 
the footnotes. 

I also think it unnecessarily erudite to quote passages in French or German or 
Italian. Since I am writing in English, it seems only reasonable to either translate or 
paraphrase such passages into readable English, with the correct citations. So for 
instance when I give iconographic identifications attributed to De Mallmann, the 
descriptions are often paraphrases in English of what she wrote in French, with 
correct citations of her work and the original passage in the original language in the 
notes. This makes life easier on the reader who is not required to constantly switch 
linguistic gears, and is consistent with the practice of citing the original Sanskrit in 
the notes for passages I have translated. 


I have tried in most instances where I translate Sanskrit to give in the endnote 


X1 


a transliterated version of the original passage; for the ease of the readers [ have in 
most cases broken up the samdhih in the compounds, and separated the words by 
hyphens. I have not added transliterations of all the Sanskrit passages from the 
Kdlacakra and the Malinivijaya since I cite from these texts extensively in the latter 
chapters of the dissertation and the amount of Sanskrit is unwieldy. I have not 
worked from any manuscript material directly. For the Kdlacakratantra and 
Vimalaprabhd | have relied almost exclusively on the Sarnath Sanskrit editions from 
the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies (See Rinpoche et al in the 
Bibliography). For the Mdlinivijayottaratantra and sections of the Tantrdloka | relied 
on the editions developed in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies out of Srinagar. 
Unless otherwise noted, all Ka@lacakra and Vimalaprabhd translations in this 
dissertation are my own, as are all translations of the Mdlinivijaya. 

For Bibliographic material I have used the following procedure: every citation 
is given in the endnotes and footnotes by the author’s last name, and the year of the 
publication, followed by the page numbers. For the one citation in this Preface in the 
opening quote from Gnoli, for instance, the note reads: 

Gnoli 1956:xxxii. 

This refers to “Gnoli, Raniero (1956), The Aesthetic Experience According to 
Abhinavagupta, Roma, Instituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1956 (Serie 
Orientale Roma XI)," in the Bibliography, page xxxxii. I have used this notation for 
all citations, whether of Sanskrit or English works, and for articles and book reviews 


as well. The Bibliography therefore doubles as a reference table for all the endnotes 


Kil 


and footnotes. 

There are a few instances from Kuftant’s story in Chapter 6 where I use both 
footnotes and endnotes in the same passage; this was occasioned by some long 
endnotes that would have been unwieldy as footnotes, and by the desire to otherwise 
have some clarificatory footnotes right at hand for understanding the translation. 
Otherwise, all the discursive chapters (1-10) and the Introduction have endnotes. The 
three translation chapters from the fifth Chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and 
Vimalaprabhd (Chapters | 1-13) have footnotes, and no endnotes. The single 
exception is a footnote on page 1036 to the translation of the colophon to the fifth 
chapter of the Vimalaprabha. 

In Chapters 11-13, I have marked the page and line numbers of the Sarnath 
edition of the Sanskrit in the translation. 60.25 refers, for instance, to Rinpoche et al 
1994b:60.25, i.e. page 60, line 25 of the 3rd volume of the edition of the 
Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd published by the Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies in Sarnath, India. In some instances I have also included these page 
and line number markings in the sections of the fifth chapter translations I have 
incorporated into Chapters 1-10. Throughout the dissertation, I have noted where I 
have used other scholars’ translations from Sanskrit; otherwise the Sanskrit to 
English translations contained in this dissertation are my own original work. 


1. Gnoli 1956:xxxii. 
2. See the works of Paul Dundas (Edinburgh University) tor information on Jain Tantra. 
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Tantric Yoga Introduction James F. Hartzell 
The study of Tantra presents a particularly difficult challenge for Indological 
scholars. Tantric studies were long neglected by Indologists who were too shocked or 
offended by the sexuality and excesses of certain Tantric cults to take the study 
seriously, or too bewildered by the complexities of the systems to put in the time 
necessary to make sense of their practices. Early Indologists concentrated their study 
on the Vedas and more literary texts of the Sanskrit tradition--the law books, drama 
and poetry, devotional texts and epics, etc., and largely ignored the Tantras. Indeed 
many scholars disparaged the subject of Tantra more or less completely, while 
simultaneously admitting its centrality to the history of religious thought in India. 
The venerable Rajendralal Mitra (who began his groundbreaking series of “Notices of 
Sanskrit Mss." in 1871) described a manuscript of the Guhyasamagha (sic) in his 


Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal as follows: 


As a Tantric composition of the esoteric kind, it has all the 
characteristics of the worst specimens of Sakta works of that type. The 
professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest kind-- 
absolute and unconditional--at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, 
wishes and aspirations; but in working it out theories are indulged in 
and practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting and 
horrible that human depravity could think of, and compared to which 
the worst specimens of Holiwell street literature of the last century 
would appear absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone serves to 
prevent their true characters being seen, but divested of it works of the 
description would deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. ' 


Some fifty years later, the opinion of most scholars had changed very little from 
Mitra’s view. Jarl Chapentier, reviewing Shahidullah’s Les Chants Mystiques de 


Kanha et de Saraha’ in 1930 remarked that “their vocabulary...is of the specifically 
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Tantric trend which may well evoke interest, but which is mainly--like the doctrines it 
is used to interpret--of a very repulsive nature. However, in the history of Indian 
(and Tibetan) religion, Tantra has played and is playing a great role. And no one 
interested in the manifold developments of what, for want of a better name, we 
persist in calling Hinduism, can venture wholly to look away from it, unsavory 
though it be from every point of view."* E. Hamilton Johnston, in a 1933 review of 
Bhattacharyya’s An Introduction to Buddhist Esotericism refers to "the curious 
farango of which most Tantric works consist," and delivers the verdict “that the 
Tantra cannot be held to have any real value as religion or philosophy and that in 
some aspects it is, as the author states in his preface, the product of diseased minds."* 
These early opinions of Tantra by well-regarded scholars of Indian religion (and these 
are just a couple of examples of many such viewpoints by other earlier and later 
Indologists) effectively sealed off any systematic study of Tantra by academics until 
after the second world war--with the exception of some remarkable work by India- 
based scholars such as Benoytosh Bhattacharrya and John Woodroffe. (See Chapter | 
for the early history of Tantric Studies up until the 1960’s.) No non-Indian graduate 
students seriously interested in completing their Ph.D. could reasonably expect to 
write on a topic that the community of scholars held in such low regard. And even 
after the second world war, Tantric Studies was slow to develop. 

These days Tantric Studies is a growing and active field, in India and abroad, 


having managed to shake off much of the stigma inherited from the opinions of earlier 


scholars. However the legacy of the earlier neglect has left many large, gaping holes 
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in our understanding. Finely edited and published editions exist of most of the Vedic 
Samhitaés, Braéhmanas and Upanisads, as well as of the Dharmasdstras, Grhyasiitras, 
etc., and many of these texts have been well-translated. The same cannot be said for 
the Tantras. Scores of manuscripts remain unedited, unread, or even lost, and the 
total number of edited, published, and translated texts is not great. Asa result, there 
is a very large set of unsolved problems in the field, the majority of these issues 
unresolved simply because of lack of information. 

In exploring the subject of Tantric Yoga in the pre-12th century Tantric 
traditions, this dissertation will make some contributions towards the resolution of 
several issues in Tantric studies. Chapter | looks at the reasons for the disinterest in 
Tantra by early scholars, and traces the emergence of the field as a legitimate branch 
of Indology. Chapter 2 examines the question of the historical roots of some basic 
Tantric ideas and symbols by looking at the genesis of these ideas in the Vedic 
tradition. Chapter 3 turns to what I call the pre-history of Tantra, weighing some of 
the evidence and arguments, pro and con, for when the Tantric texts first appeared as 
written documents. Chapter 4 then looks at the question of the scope of early 
Buddhist Tantric literature in terms of the number of texts that existed, how many of 
these survive, and what sort of material was or is contained in these texts. Chapter 5 
provides a similar overview of the early Saivite Tantric literature, delimited by the 
citations in Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka. Chapter 6 raises the question of the social 
status of Tantra in the eyes of non-practitioners, and looks at how Tantric devotees 


and ideas were presented by poets, satirists, and story tellers. Chapter 7 looks at the 


anatomy and physiology of the subtle body itself as described in the Tantras, the 
relationship of this subtle physiology to medical theories of the Ayurveda tradition, 
and the role of the subtle body in the Tantric practices. Chapter 8 examines the 
Tantric initiation rites, focusing particularly on the principles involved and the 
objective of the preparatory initiations. Chapter 9 looks at the issue of the extent and 
practice of the sexual yogas in the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric traditions. Chapter 10 
provides an introduction to the Kdlacakratantra text and its commentary by 
Pundarika, the Vimalaprabhd, and examines the evidence for the historical and 
geographic origins of the texts. Chapter 11 is a translation of the first MahoddeSah of 
the Fifth chapter of Kdlacakra, Chapter {2 is a translation ot the second Mahoddesah, 
supplemented by a section from the fourth MahoddeSah on the Dharmasamgrahah--the 
Buddhist canonical summary, and Chapter 13 is a translation of the third 
MahoddeSah, with Pundarika’s forty-page Sanskrit commentary on KCT 5.127. 
Although I have translated the fourth MahoddeSah as well, Prof. Thurman and I 
decided not to include it in this dissertation largely due to space considerations 
tradition--the fourth MahoddeSah is long, and contains an extensive section on 
alchemy that may not be of interest to most readers. Overall, then, the dissertation 
should provide a helpful introduction to the discipline of Tantric studies, the historical 
roots of the ideas and the emergence of the traditions, the scope of the early literature 
and the social position of the cults, the goals of the practices as understood by their 
advocates, as well as considerable technical detail on the advanced stages of Tantric 


yoga and the ultimate goals of the practice. 


To begin to address the unresolved issues in the study of Tantra we can ask 
several basic questions. First--what is Tantra? Let us define the word. Studies of 
Tantra often begin with (usually dissatisfying) etymologies of the word, from the root 
V tan to stretch, extend or spread, weave, etc., and the derivative, literal meaning of a 
loom or a web. Using the favored scholastic metaphor of a warp and a woof in 
Indian thought, one can then build various explanations as to why the term Tantra 
came to refer to the subject in question. Rather than speculating, let us compare an 
early use of the term in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (Suklayajurveda) 38.12’s reference to 
the Sun as "the web-weaver," (fantrdyina). Satapatha Brdhmana 14.2.2.22 explains 
this appellation as follows: “the web-weaver, doubtless, is he that shines yonder, for 
he moves along these worlds as if along a web (Tantra); and the Pravargya [offering] 
is also that (Sun): thus it is him he thereby pleases, and therefore he says, “To the 
web-weaver’."* The Sanskrit reads: Tantrdyina iti! esa vai tantrdyi ya esa tapaty, 
esa hi imdml-lokds tantram iva anusamcaraty, esa u pravargyas tad etam eva etat 
prandati, tasmad aha tantrayina iti.° As we shall see in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, 
when discussing some of the Vedic roots of various Tantric ideas, and in Chapter 7, 
when examining the principles of the subtle body, it is not that much of a stretch of 
the imagination to see the idea of a solar web as congruent with the intrinsic nature of 
the subtle body structure. We find in the Vedic sacrificial interpretive schemas that 
the solar fire in its various forms (lightning, the winds, the earthly fire) is said to 
pulsate through the human body, animate it, and inspire human intelligence. Explicit 


passages from the Bradhmanas explain the homology or identity between these natural 


fires and the three fires of the Vedic sacrificial enclosure (vedi--see Chapter 2.2 for 
details). Similarly, we find in Saivite and Buddhist Tantric material that the same 
basic idea of the different sacrificial fires encapsulating the natural and cosmic fires is 
internalized and considered a primary, functional aspect of the subtle body structure 
of cakras and nddis. A telling example of just how far the Tantrikas went to 
incorporate Vedic symbolism is found in Verse 2.36 of the Buddhist Kalacakratantra 
and the commentary thereon of the Vimalaprabhd. Here we find that the three main 
fires of the Vedic sacrificial altar are envisioned as residing inside three of the major 
cakras or centers in the subtle body. Then, as one would expect, the Tantra adds 
another, transcendent fire within the same structure: "Within the heart, the throat, 
and the lotus of the navel, lightning, the Sun, and fire respectively shine in the form 
of a bow, in a circle, and in a quadrangular fire-place. Above them, in the darkness, 
where neither Sun nor lightning nor the moon blazes, where there are no planets, 
stars, etc., there is another shining and purifying fire whose form is primordial 
wisdom." The Vimalaprabhd on this verse reads in part: "Here in the body, the three 
[outer] fires are: the daksindgni, the garhapatya and the dhavaniya; respectively, 
lightning, i.e. the fire of lightning is in the heart lotus in the shape of a bow; the 
solar fire, i.e. the domestic fire, is in the threat lotus, and the offering fire, i.e. the 
one that consumes the meat offerings, is in the square hole of the navel."’ While we 
will discuss these topics in more detail in later chapters of the dissertation, the point 
to make here is that the notion of a solar or cosmic web of intelligent, life-supporting 


energy at the macrocosmic level appears to have been preserved in the Indian culture 


over thousands of years, and explicitly incorporated into the technical theories and 
practices of the Tantric yogins. 

Lubin and Keith have both pointed out that within the structuring of Vedic 
§rauta rituals, Tantra also referred to the original model (prakrti) ritual that served as 
the template whereon other rituals are based. Other rituals are then seen as variants 
(vikrti-s), incorporating variants (avdpas) on the original template.* What is 
interesting here is that within the logic of the Vedic tradition, these two different uses 
of the term Tantra--both as a web, with the Sun as the web-weaver, and as a 
template, or model for the srauta rituals--are logically consistent. It is after all within 
the modeling structures of the rituals that one also models the cosmos, and models the 
individual’s psychophysical structure. Since the cosmos that is being modeled is 
constructed along a solar web that pervades its structure, and the individual 
participating in the cosmos is said to partake of and exist within this same solar web, 
we find that the Vedic and later Tantric rituals function in a sort of fractal geometry 
fashion: from macro or micro levels of focus we find the same basic principles in 
operation. (The issue of Vedic modeling is taken up in Chapter 2 of this 
dissertation). 

In the Vedic practices then we find a set of repetitive ritual practices designed, 
apparently, to inculcate and perpetuate in the mind of the Vedic initiate the awareness 
of their intrinsic identity with the solar web that pervades their physical body. This is 
the source of their individuality that has become a human being through their parents’ 


sexual love; it is what sustains them while they are alive, and it is also the pathway 


back to heaven at their death. The focus on the final goal, the return to heaven, is 
not incidental, and we find this awareness taken up in a new and sophisticated form 
by the Tantrikas. 

I do not however want to push the literal and esoteric interpretation of the 
term Tantra too far at this point. In practice throughout the history of the Sanskrit 
language, the term Tantra has been used primarily in its first-order derivative sense, 
i.e. usually to mean simply a system, as in a system of thought or practice. The term 
is used as such in Vedic literature, in grammar, in philosophy, and astronomy, and 
even politics,’ just to name a few of the Sanskritic disciplines where we find texts 
called Tantras. Often "Tantra" can simply be translated as "a textbook." Examples 
abound. The Spufanirnaya-tantra of Acyuta, The ‘textbook (or system) for 
determining the correct value,’ for instance, is a late 16th century work on 
astronomical computation by a Keralan author." The term gained particular currency 
in the early medical literature of India. One of the most famous early vaidyas was 
Punaravasu Atreya, son of Atri, who taught medicine at Taxila in the sixth century 
BCE, at the time of Sakyamuni Buddha. His six disciples recorded his teachings in 
Tantras, larger textbooks, and kalpas, smaller monographs on specific subjects, 
herbs, etc. The Carakasamhita and Bhedasamhitd constitute in part collections 
(santhitds) of these earlier teachings. Similarly, the latter part of the Susrutasamhita 


is entitled the Uttaratantra, ascribed to Ndgarjuna.'' As we can see in examining the 


Bower manuscript--the earliest extant medical manuscript we have, the medical 


tradition also knew of texts written in a mixture of popular, ungrammatical Sanskrit 


and more polished, literary Sanskrit, such as we sometimes find in the Tantric texts. 
So while the esoteric literary interpretations of the term may have some merit, it is 
equally likely that the customary use of the term Tantra in Sanskrit literature as a 
‘textbook’ or ‘system’ with practical applications resulted in the term coming to be 
used for the texts of the tradition at issue in this dissertation. 

Many scholars have sought to give illuminating etymologies of the term 
Tantra, while others have tried to summarize the Tantric doctrines. M.M. 
Haraprasad Sastri, writing in the Introduction to his 1900 Notices of Sanskrit MSS.., 
remarked that 

Any system of worship other than that sanctioned by the Vedas goes 

under the general name of Tantra or Agama. The great object of the 

Tantrika works is the saving of the soul of women and Sidras who 

have no access to the Vedas. The word Tantra, if I am permitted to 

hazard a conjecture, means shortening, abbreviation, /.¢., reducing in 

something like algebraical forms, Mantras or formulae that would 

otherwise run to scores of syllables.... The subject varies from the 

attainment of Salvation to the meanest fetish worship. Sometimes the 

directions of worship are plain, open, fervent, and beautifully 

impressive, at other times they are filthy, obscene, obscure, dark and 

mysterious. ' 

Winternitz distinguished between Tantra and Agama by saying "Tantra means ‘a 
system of doctrines,’ ‘a book,’ i.e. ‘Bible;’ Agama means ‘tradition’ and Samhita a 
‘collection of sacred texts.’"'* Kane, who was one of the most thorough scholars of 
the Sanskrit tradition, gives an illuminating summary of the use of the term Tantra in 
early Sanskrit literature, citing its use as a word for a ‘loom’ in the Reveda, 


Atharvaveda, and Taittirtya Brdhmana, and noting Panini’s use of the term tantraka 


for a cloth just taken off the loom. He also cites the use of Tantra in the Apastambha 
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Srautasitra to refer to a "procedure containing many parts," a reasonable connotation 
of a term originally used for something used to weave things together (the loom) or 
the woven product therefrom (the cloth). The Sakhdyana Srauta Sutra uses Tantra 
to refer to a type-identity model" or encapsulation, i.e "what being done once serves 
the purpose of many other actions," an early usage of the conceptual principle of 
representation and encapsulation that we find as a consistent theme in much of Tantric 
Yoga. By the time of Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya on the Asjddhydyi of Panini, and the 
medical texts, Tantra has already come to refer to a system of doctrines and to a 
doctrinal text. As Kane concludes, though, “it is difficult to determine the exact time 
when the word tantra came to be employed in the sense it is used in the so-called 
tantra literature...."'° Gnoli, following Filliozat, cites a traditional derivation of 
Tantra from the Saivite Kamikdgama, using a folk etymology from the roots Vran--to 
extend, and Wtra to save: “The name Tantra derives from what extends elaborate 
arguments around the principles and mantras and produces salvation."'® Gnoli’s own 
explanation of the use of the term is that "The single common denominator that we 
find in these scriptures [the Saivite, Buddhist, and Vaisnava Tantras] is the aim they 
all profess--without exception only one, that is to offer to men in this world a faster 
and more adaptable means for achieving the supernormal powers or siddhis, that the 
Indians have with such anxiety always sought, or for those who desire it, a definitive 
liberation from the sufferings of phenomenal existence, from transmigration, from 
history."'’ Goudriaan has recently defined Tantrism as "a systematic quest for 


salvation or for spiritual excellence by realizing and fostering the bipolar, bisexual 
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divinity within one’s own body.'"* Beyer’s definition, put forward in his 1973 study 
of Tara, offers a different emphasis: "Tantra is thus the ‘quick path’ whereon control 
is synonymous with power; to control the divine appearance, mantra, and ego is to 
act with the deity’s body, speech, and mind, and to control the mind and body is to 
own the world."!® I shall add my own attempt to these definitional efforts below. 

For the moment I would only remark that each of these (and many other) definitions 
offer helpful perspectives on a vast and complicated system of thought that goes under 
the rubric "Tantra," and we should rather dig deeper into the systems themselves than 
quibble over who has come up with the best mantra-like definition to summarize 
them.”° 

Whatever the historical evolution of the term Tantra, by the 7th-8th centuries 
CE it is clear (as will be discussed in Chapter 3) that a class of Hindu and Buddhist 
texts had emerged that gave rise to the religious phenomena Western scholars have 
generally classed under the term Tantra. Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras were produced 
(or revealed) in India continuously up through the 12th century, when Islamic 
invasions and destructions of the Buddhist monastic universities drove the Buddhist 
Tantric tradition ard its advocates into Tibet and Nepal. During the latter part of the 
first millennium CE, Buddhist Sanskrit Tanrras were fortunately systematically 
translated into Tibetan over several centuries, so that many have been preserved that 
would otherwise have been lost. In Nepal new Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras continued to 
appear for several hundred years after the Islamic invasions of India, though 


production appears to have dropped off over time. Saivite Hindu Tantras also 
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appeared in great numbers in India in the centuries prior to the Islamic invasions, and 
then, despite being somewhat driven underground, were still produced in significant 
numbers (including many Tantric digests) under Moghul and British rulers, so that we 
even have some new texts dating from the late 19th century. 

The focus of this dissertation is on the Buddhist and Kasmiri Saivite Sanskrit 
Tantras that appeared in India prior to the Islamic invasions. There are several 
reasons for this. Prior to the destruction of the Buddhist monastic universities. the 
Saivite and Buddhist Tantric traditions had apparently grown quite close, offering 
interesting comparative avenues of research, and providing us with the opportunity to 
assess how much of the Tantric ideas and practices were common currency in Indian 
society at the time.”'! In addition, some of the best and most original Tantric writing 
appears by around the [1th century, particularly in Kasmir, not long before the whole 
of northern India fell under the Moghul rule. Our earliest surviving systematic 
encyclopedias of both the Saivite and Buddhist Tantric traditions were also written 
about this time. Abhinavagupta, a very well educated and brilliant thinker living in 
Kasmir wrote the unrivalled Tantrdlokah, a survey of all the major Saivite Tantric 
streams of his day. Several decades later, Abhayakaragupta, a Buddhist scholar, 
performed a similar task for Buddhist Tantra with his Vajrdvali nama 
Mandalaupdyikah. The Buddhist Tantra I have focused most closely on, the 
Kalacakratantram, appears to have emerged (in its written form) around the beginning 
of the second millennium, and appears to represent the most advanced development of 


its genre. So we have in north India, just prior to the Islamic takeover, a flourishing 
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Tantric culture that may have reached its high water mark at that time in terms of 
creative thinking. 

To return to the question, ‘what is Tantra?’, I will hedge my initial response 
by saying that the question is difficult to answer simply because the Tantric traditions 
synthesized so much material from earlier strands of the Indic systems. We find 
extensive Vedic symbolism (as explained by the Brdéhmanas) integrated into both 
Buddhist and Saivite Tantras (Vedic symbolism will be discussed in Chapter 2). We 
find a thorough-going integration of the ascetic-oriented Buddhist and Hindu Yogic 
and meditational traditions, and we will examine some of these incorporations in 
Chapter 3, though they will be referred to as well in Chapters 7-9. Ancient 
Atharvaveda, Ayurveda, astronomical and astrological doctrines are mixed together 
with advanced philosophical, medical, alchemical, and cosmological doctrines. Then, 
into this mix of different doctrinal strands is brought the explosive issue of human 
sexuality, with the central doctrine of harnessing the immense power of physical 
hetero-sexuality as swiftest route to salvation, liberation, Buddhahood, or 
union/identification with Siva. 

To turn the dime on its head, so to speak, let us begin the discussion then with 
a look at why the Tantrikas took such a keen interest in sex. In the earliest Vedic 
material we find a very frank acknowledgement of the power of human fertility and 
sexuality as the source and origin of human life--certainly a very common sense 
position. The Vedic thinkers also frankly acknowledged the divine component of 


human existence, recognizing the central power of the Sun as the giver of life--again a 
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very common sense proposition: turn off the Sun and we would all freeze to death. 
For the early Indians, then, it made perfect sense to assume that the soul or spirit of 
the person came from the Sun (as its first womb), entered the semen and was born in 
the mother’s womb (its second womb; these doctrines are explicitly stated in for 
instance the Jaiminiya Brdhmana--see Chapter 2.1). It also made perfect sense to 
celebrate and recognize other basic sources of life, such as fire, the rains, food, and 
of course breath itself--and to speculate on the divine underpinnings of these sources, 
and their contributions to human existence. Hence we find sanctifications of these 
sources in the various Vedic sacrificiai rituals, deifications of them, and songs of 
praise in the Vedic hymns invoking these very deifications in attempts to win various 
types of prosperity. Perhaps because of the organic nature of the resultant deities, 
viz. the fire god (Agni), the storm god (/ndra), the Sun god (Sirya), etc., along with 
the frank appreciation of the role of these natural forces in creating and sustaining 
human life, it was not much of a logical leap for the Indian mind to reidentify with 
the very deifications they had created for themselves. So we find in very early 
Sanskrit writings the fire deity conceived of as residing in the human heart, the wind 
deities coursing through internal channels of the body, the Solar deity infusing and 
impelling human consciousness, and so cn. In the famed Gayatri mantra, for 
instance, RV 3.62.10, recited daily by good vaidika brahmans, we find the notion: 
“May we acquire that excellence of the Stimulator [i.e. the Sun], the radiance of the 
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Lord; may it activate our intelligence." We find an interpretive passage (one of 


many such) in the Satapatha Brahmana that makes clear just how the Sun is 
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conceived of as playing an inspirational role: "Savitr, forsooth, is his mind: 

therefore he draws the Savitra cup. And, forsooth, Savity is his breath (vital air);-- 
when he draws the Upamsu cup [another libation], then he puts into him that vital air 
in front; and when he draws the Savitra cup, then he puts into him that vital air 
behind: thus those two vital airs on both sides are beneficial (or, put into him), both 
that which is above and that which is below."~ That is, the life-giving energy of the 
Sun is invoked to fire-up men’s minds. (We are reminded by this of the notion of the 
web-weaver Sun traveling through the web (tantra) of the universe mentioned above.) 
For the principle of self-identification with the supreme being (Buddhahood or identity 
with Siva) that stands as a constituent part of the goal of the Tantrikas, we should also 
consider here the contribution of Sakyamuni Buddha. For while the Vedic thinkers 
(including the interpreters in the Bradhmands and Upanisads) saw deific natural forces 
flowing through and constituting our physical/spiritual selves, it was Sakyamuni who 
really emphasized the notion that the individual could actually become or achieve for 
himself** the highest state. 

So why sex? That is, why did the issue and the practice of sexual intercourse 
become such a central and problematic aspect of Tantra? From a common sense point 
of view the question is not difficult to answer. Sex creates us, and without it we 
wouldn’t exist as living human beings (just as the Sun sustains us); so it 1s not 
unreasonable that a tradition would have taken this fact seriously, and attempted to 
deal with it directly. From a historical and religious point of view within the Indian 


context, there are of course greater complexities. First we should acknowledge the 
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incredible audacity of the Tantric tradition to propose a psychophysical technology 
applicable to the most private moments of one’s life--the intimate sharing of sexual 
intercourse, and the ultimate personal crisis of death. The early Vedic thinkers also 
took sex very seriously, though principally as a means of procreation. The Vedic 
ideal was to live a long a prosperous life, to the full measure of one’s years (generally 
considered as 100 years), and then go back to the heaven from whence one had 
originally come, i.e. in the Sun. The object of this endeavor was to avoid having to 
return to the land of “repeated dying." In this sense we can see that early Indian 
thinkers took a very reasonable approach to life. What are after all the two biggest 
events in anyone’s existence? The sexual creation of their individual human physical 
self, and the destruction of that self at death. What we find in the Tantric traditions 
is that these two moments of mysterium tremendum have been deeply investigated and 
analyzed. So that by the time the Tantric texts have emerged, the conceived equation 
of human existence has changed considerably. The moment of sexual creation has 
been reexamined and reconceived of as a particularly vulnerable, particularly 
malleable, and particularly potent opportunity for individual transformation. Due the 
peculiar characteristics of the Indian doctrines of time, reincarnation, and Yogic 
manipulation of one’s destiny, it became conceivable in the Tantric doctrines to think 
of altering one’s karmic destiny, one’s individual evolutionary path, through an 
alteration of the sexual experience. Hence we find (as will be discussed in some 
detail in Chapters 7, 8 and 9) that it was considered possible in the advanced stages of 


Tantric sexual yogas and meditations to move out of the fixated cycling of sequential 
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time and move into dimensional aspects of reality wherein time as normally conceived 
of and experienced ceased to exist. In such dimensions one’s opportunity for 
individual self-definition, spiritual self-transformation, and psycho-somatic access to 
the crux of reality itself changed considerably. The technology of Tantric yoga in this 
manner provided a veritable ‘rocket to the stars’, so to speak, allowing the initiates to 
forever alter and accelerate their own psycho-somatic and spiritual development. 

The intriguing aspect of the celibate or monastic Tantric traditions’ 
contribution to the picture lies in their sophisticated developments around the other 
liminal moment of human existence, our (so far) inevitable destruction in the process 
of death. Here again the Tantrikas found an opportunity of unmatched potential for 
individual self-transformation and psycho-somatic evolutionary acceleration. Initiates 
were trained to ‘practice dying’ meditatively, so as to swiftly and safely guide 
themselves through the between state of the afterlife on their way to a new birth, and 
gained thereby the ability to accelerate their karmic evolution during the liminal 
crossing points. The death doctrines appear in their most highly developed forms in 
the Tibetan Tantric tradition. While these notions of self-directed after-life access via 
meditations at the time of death are implicit in the Indian tradition from the earliest 
times, and occasionally mentioned briefly, { have so far not read any sections in the 
Buddhist Sanskrit or Saivite Tantric texts where such death-practice or afterlife self- 
transformation meditations are explained in any detail. In the Svacchanda Tantra, for 
instance, meditation on MaheSvara at the point of death is mentioned only in passing 


to describe those who reach the Vijaya-bhuvana, the second world in the sphere of 
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water above Brahma’s egg, ruled over by Virabhadra.” 

The Tantric sensitivity to the relationship between sexual orgasm and dying is 
an intriguing one, and we shall see in Chapter 7 how these two "moments” of orgasm 
and death intersect in terms of the reincarnation doctrine. Through the premise of 
reincarnation, the Indian and Tibetan Tantric traditions appear to have developed two 
complementary sides to the equation, as it were. The sexual focus I have found in 
the Sanskrit Tantric material deals with our powerful procreative urge as living human 
beings, and the possibilities inherent in altering our perception and experience of 
sexual love. The Tibetan Tantric tradition has highly developed the art of death and 
dying, so that reincarnating beings can die properly, and then successfully find their 
way back to new incarnations. In the detailed subtle body doctrines of the Saivite and 
Buddhist Tantric traditions, we find that the circuitry that connects the transmigrating 
being to his or her physical presence is intimately involved in both the orgasmic 
sexual yogas and the meditations on death and dying. 

Though a certain ambiguity about the end-game remains, the general principle 
of the Tantric sexual yoga practices seems to be as follows: Normal sexual activity 
involves ejaculation by the man, and eventual fertilization of the woman. This leads 
to birth of a child, who grows up, eventually grows old and dies, only to reincarnate 
by means of the ejaculatory sex of a new father fertilizing a new mother. Therefore, 
normal sexual activity leads to continual rebirth in the cycle of samsdra, and a 
repeated experience of suffering, and also traps the ejaculator in this cycle. Therefore 


the Tantric tradition considers the possibilities inherent in altering normal sexual 
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activity. There are two logical routes from this position: a) one is to avoid sex 
altogether, the well-known route of monks and ascetics who swear to a life of 
celibacy. The ascetic/celibate route was well-trodden early on in India, and the 
organizational genius Sakyamuni Buddha systematized much of the early ascetic and 
yogic practices, adding great insights, to create what came to be known as Early 
Buddhism--a largely monastic, celibate enterprise whose adherents specifically argued 
that one could only become an arhat as a celibate male monk, not as a family-raising 
householder (the best women could hope for was to be reborn as a man who could 
then become an arhat); b) The other logical route is what was taken up in the Tantric 
traditions--continued sexual intercourse without ejaculation. This is certainly not 
necessarily the most obvious step to take, and the Tantrikas recognize the necessity of 
procreation as well, as we shall see in Chapter 9. Yet it represents the recognition by 
Tantric initiates of both sexes of the tremendous power of sexuality. Presumably, the 
logic appears to have been, since it is possible to create human life through sexual 
intercourse, it should also be possible to transform human life through transforming 
Sexual intercourse. Such an approach maintains the access to the terrifying power that 
creates and destroys life, while harnessing sexual energy to attain nobler and more 
lasting (ideally permanent) results, viz. salvation, liberation while living (/7vanmukti), 
Buddhahood, union or identification with Siva and Sakti, a perfected physical body 
(kdyasiddhi or pindasiddhi) infused with cosmic fire, free of disease and endowed 
with magical powers. This basic schema (with many permutations) lies at the heart of 


the Tantric traditions, i.e. using sexuality or sexual energy as the principal, most 
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powerful, and most direct route to liberation or enlightenment or cosmic 
consciousness. So we could answer the question “what is Tantra?" by saying that 
Tantra refers to a variety of indigenous Indian systems that harness the transformative 
power of human sexuality to attain the loftiest spiritual and religious goals. This is a 
conditional and admittedly incomplete answer, yet I think it gets at the root of what 
distinguishes Tantric practice from the many philosophical and religious streams that 
feed into it. 

Having conditionally answered our first question, let us raise a second basic 
one: where did Tantra come from? I have said that Tantra refers to "indigenous 
Indian systems." How so? As I have already stated (and will explore in more detail 
in Chapter 2), the Tantric systems integrate a wide range of Vedic symbolism. While 
one can debate ’till the cows come home whether the Vedas "are" eternal, the fact is 
that in India the Vedas have had a "functional eternality." Vedic texts have been 
recited, and Vedic rituals performed, for as long as anyone can either remember or 
we have records for, and this recitation and performance continues today. So Vedic 
symbolism and ideas have formed a constant, continual backdrop to all other religious 
activity in India from the earliest days--and it is not therefore that surprising to find 
that even in a relatively late (apparentiy c. 11th century CE) Buddhist Tantric text, the 
basic ritual and sacrificial symbo!s of the Vedic practices, i.e. the names of the three 
fires of the sacrificial enclosure along with their basic symbolism--are well integrated 
(as mentioned above).”° Nor should it be surprising, as I am asserting in this 


dissertation, that some basic principles of the Vedic insights (the solar web, etc., as 
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mentioned above) are transformed, ‘updated’ one might say, and integrated in Tantric 
doctrines. Such sharing of material between different strands of the Indian traditions 
does not imply doctrinal dependence or doctrinal ascendance for any particular 
stream, in my opinion. I would rather say that some of the early Indian ideas about 
the nature of reality appear to have served as an analogue to modern Physics--i.e. 
they simply asserted what came to be generally accepted principles of the nature of 
reality, regardless of one’s religious or philosophical affiliation (and we must keep in 
mind that with a ‘functionally eternal’ Vedic tradition, the early Indian ideas were a 
constant presence during the development of later systems). A good example of this 
is the doctrine of the four states of consciousness--waking, sleeping, deep sleep, and 
the fourth state. Though this doctrine appears in the early Upanisads that form the 
late books of the Brdhmanas, it is a universal fact of life that we all wake, dream, 
and go into deep sleep, and we find the doctrine reappearing in Yogic and Tantric 
texts of Buddhist and Hindu persuasions through the centuries. So there are many 
doctrines from the Indian tradition that seem to be simply Indian, not particularly 
Hindu or Buddhist. The more we examine parallel texts from both traditions, the 
more evident these doctrines become. 

Into the mix of these early ideas (as preserved and actively maintained in the 
Vedic literature and tradition) came the powerful impact of Sakyamuni’s perspectives. 
Buddhism had a major influence among other things on the systematization, 
preservation, and further development of the widely disparate and non-organized 


streams of ascetic yogas brewing in various parts of India over the centuries (quite 
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possibly prompting the eventual systematization of Hindu Yogic practices first 
emerging in Patafijali’s Yogasutras). And as Kenneth Zysk has rather convincingly 
shown, early Buddhist monks also appear to have played a pivotal role in the 
collection, organization, and standardizaticn of many disparate medical doctrines. So 
contemporaneous with the early Vedic, Buddhist, and Yogic developments were the 
growth of the Atharvan magical practices as preserved in the Atharvaveda (and widely 
used in healing) and the gradual standardization of medical doctrines about the 
structure and function of the human body in the Ayurvedic traditions. All of these 
pre-first millennium CE developments appear fully-integrated, with much intervening 
material, in the later Tantric texts that begin to emerge into the light of day about a 
thousand years later. So while it is difficult (as we will see in Chapter 3) to pin down 
exactly when Tantra as a coherent system first emerged on the Indian subcontinent, 
we can say with some confidence that Tantra is largely a home-grown Indian 
phenomenon, given that evolutionary precursors of almost all of its essential 
components can be traced back to the earliest strata of Indian culture.”’ 

Before looking at some of the specifics of the doctrines, we can ask another 
obvious basic question. How extensive is the corpus of Tantric literature? There are 
really five major strands of Tantric works, generally speaking. Buddhist, Saivite, 
Sakta, Vaisnava, and Jain, and outside of canonical claims I have found no reliable 
historical evidence to indicate whether any of these Tantric traditions can claim 
historical primacy (see Chapter 3). As we will deal only with the first two strands in 


this list of Tantric traditions, a few remarks on the others are in order here. The 
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Sakta Tantras have a large literature, and the texts and tradition are mostly concerned 
with Devi, the supreme goddess, though the texts are still revealed by Siva in 
conversation with her.** This tradition tends to be located more in Southern India, 
and considerable work on the southern tradition has been done, particularly by the 
scholars as the Pondichéry Institute. The Vaisnava Tantric tradition, more generally 
known as the Paficaratra tradition (or the Ekayana in its older name), holds Visnu to 
be the supreme being, with the bulk of its texts dealing with temple rituals of the 
Srivaisnava tradition, again tending to be current more in southern India. The Jain 
texts are largely in Prakrit, and I have not studied them. 

As I will discuss in detail in Chapter 4, there are a fair number of Buddhist 
Sanskrit Tantras from before the 12th century CE that survive, and several others 
from that time that appear to be lost. How do we know cf these texts? Fortunately 
we have from the late I1th-early 12th century the encyclopedia of Buddhist Tantric 
material written by Abhayadkaragupta, the Vajrdvalf ndma Mandalaupayikd, the 
Mandala Method called the Row of Vajras (or Series of Lightning Bolts). 
Abhayakara cites from some 24 Tantras and commentaries predating his time, giving 
us a solid figure to work from in terms of the Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric material 
known about in his day--and we can trace many of these texts in either the few 
translations that have been done by Western scholars, or in excerpts preserved in 
Catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts. Surveying this literature in the original Sanskrit 
' gives us a pretty good idea of the range of concerns of early Tantric writers. In 


addition, checking the Catalogues of the Tibetan Buddhist canon we find a host of 
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other apparently original Sanskrit Tantric works by Buddhist authors that survive in 
Tibetan translations, including some 50 works (all told) by Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, 
Aryadeva, Nagabhodhi, and Buddhajfianapada, along with works translated by Marpa 
Lotsawa and others (see Chapter 4 for a full survey).”” I have completed a similar 
preliminary survey (see Chapter 5) of the Saivite Tantric literature pre-dating 
Abhinavagupta. Gnoli and Rastogi have indexed well over 100 Tantric works cited 
by Abhinavagupta in his Tancrdlokah,” and a majority of these texts survive in either 
published or manuscript form, or at least in extracts in the Catalogues. We have in 
addition the often confusing and contradictory canonical lists of Saivite Tantras, and 
an enormous continual growth of this literature post-Abhinavagupta. We will not look 
too deeply at the issue of sorting out the canonical lists, in part because this material 
has already been worked over by other scholars, and in part because of the restricted 
focus of the dissertation on the earlier Tantric corpus--since many of these lists appear 
to have been modified as the centuries went by in attempts to account for continual 
additions to the Saivite corpus of literature. Nor will I look in any detail at the post- 
Abhinavagupta Saivite Tantric literature, since this literature was written largely after 
the Buddhists had been driven from India, so apparently largely removing the lively 
interaction that appears to have taken place prior to the Muslim invasions. 

It will become evident by a comparative discussion of the topics and practices 
outlined in the earlier Buddhist and Saivite Tantric literature that the two systems-- 
traditions that grew up in a common Indian context--came to share a wide range of 


material. Basic principles of initiation and stages of spiritual progress are common, 
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many of the specific consecration practices and meditation techniques are very 
similar, specific technical terms are sometimes the same, with the same meaning, 
deities are often shared, and so on. While we will avoid the spurious conclusions that 
either tradition is in some way derivative from the other, the evidence we have at 
hand strongly demonstrates that both the Saivite and the Buddhist Tantric traditions 
have deep common roots, and certainly influenced each other during the course of 
their symbiotic development. 

Before examining specific Tantric doctrines in chapters 7, 8 and 9, we will in 
Chapter 6 explore a poorly understood area of Tantric studies--the social position of 
Tantra in the larger context of Indian society. Here I have relied heavily on the 
satirical comedies of Ksemendra, an 11th century Kasmiri writer who studied 
aesthetics with Abhinavagupta, along with the tremendously informative history of 
Kasmir by Kalhana. These revealing critiques are supplemented by a variety of 
material from other poets and story tellers from nerghboring region and centuries, 
who through incidental citations, descriptions, and references help give us a more 
fleshed-out picture of the status of the Tantrikas among their peers. Much of the 
material is humorous and some a bit outrageous, and from what I have gathered or 
translated it becomes evident that while non-Tantric initiates may not have understood 
the intricacies of Tantric practice, the general public was apparently quite well aware 
of the existence of the cults, and not particularly appreciative of the apparent 
licentiousness and hypocrisy that the Tantric teachings appeared to condone. Kalhana 


takes pains for instance to condemn the indulgence in these practices by certain of the 
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kings who ruled the KaSmir valley. To this material one must add of course the 
stories of the siddhas, though we will not examine that literature in detail since much 
of it has already been well translated by other scholars. 

Chapters 7-9 examine some of the more technical subjects discussed in the 
Tantras, i.e. the actual technology whereby the sexual energy of the individual is 
rechanneled through the body to bring about the desired end. Underpinning this issue 
is the doctrine of the subtle body--a normally invisible energy pattern that overlaps 
and undergirds the visible gross physical body. It is through the channels of the 
subtle body that the prdna or life energy is said to flow, an energy flow that is 
coincident with consciousness, and is said to enter the body at birth, and leave the 
body at death. We shal! examine how the structure of the subtle body intersects with 
standard Ayurvedic physiology, and examine how the basic, non-sectarian 
physiological principles of Ayurveda are revalued and integrated into Buddhist and 
Saivite mind-body meditational practices. In this sense we shall be able to discern a 
psycho-physical, or neuro-physiological paradigm underlying the logic of Tantric 
practice, and inherited in large part from an integration of some central ideas 
preserved in the Vedas with the basic premises of the Hindu and Buddhist Yogic 
traditions. What the Tantric traditions appear to have done is take the basic insight of 
the yogis--that mediationai practices can ee a direct and transformative influence on 
both our psychological and physical state of being, plus the central spiritual doctrine 
of the Vedas--that of the creative spiritual or sacred fire that constitutes our essential 


being--and added to this equation an innovative transformative approach to the high 
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powered energy of sexuality. 

Chapter 8 will continue the discussion from Chapter 7, adding to this already 
complex mix of information a look at the Tantric initiation procedures, with the 
Indian predilection for the use of mantras and the use of astronomical and astrological 
time cycles, combined with the Tantric preoccupation with revisualization of the 
elements of psychology, physiology, and the universe as deities. What we shall see is 
that in keeping with a pattern of practice established early in the Vedic, Atharvavedic, 
and Buddhist healing traditions, the use of mantras was considered essential by the 
Tantrikas for controlling and moving the life energy flowing in the subtle body. Here 
we find a double-level system of encoding operating. Each of the many aspects of the 
external universe (macrocosm), such as the five basic elements, the planets, the stars. 
the constellations, the units of time, etc. are conceived of as functioning 
simultaneously within the confines of the human body, and are identified with 
particular deities of the Buddhist or Saivite cosmos. The same pattern of specific 
deification and internal absorption is followed for external pilgrimage sites all around 
India (reconceived as occupying specific bodily locations), as well as for all the 
elements of psychology, such as the skandhas, dhdtus, and dyatanas of the Buddhist 
scheme, or the adhvans and tattvas of the Saivite scheme, and all the basic elements 
of medical physiology, such as the seven tissue types (saptadhdtus), the three peccant 
humors (tridosa), and the five principle elements (paficamahdbhitas). Having 
conceived of and visualized all these external and internal elements as deities. these 


deities are then mapped to the structure of the subtle body in the form of encapsulated 
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or essentialized seed-syllables or phonemes, the so-called bija-mantras. Both Saivite 
and Buddhist Tantric systems appear to be set up on the premise that the initiate can 
learn to sanctify macro- and microcosmic elements through deific visualization, 
encapsulate these deities in syntactic units, and then gain control over or mastery of 
all these elements through the meditational practices. This having been achieved, one 
can then activate, or "turn on" the newly revisioned self through the energy generated 
in sexual yogas. While the two principles of macro-microcosmic element 
identification, and the belief in the power of sound (specifically the mantric sounds of 
Sanskrit) to control life energy are part of the common heritage of the Vedic and 
early Buddhist traditions, the specific practices of the "deity-yoga" visualization of 
these elements as gods and goddesses, and the "firing up" of this newly visualized 
body structure through sexual yogas appear to have been innovations by the Tantric 
traditions. Mapped into this practice are the ancient Upanisadic doctrines of the four 
states of consciousness (waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state), with the 
Tantric doctrine that initiates can become consciously aware or alert in all four states 
simultaneously through balancing the flows of divinely charged sexual bliss in their 
subtle body centers and channels. 

Reading the Tantric texts themselves reveals a host of information about the 
specific character of Tantric practices. We find, most notably, that some of the 
practices satirized by Ksemendra were in fact specifically prescribed by the Tantras 
themselves (particularly the admonition to act ascetically during the day, and conduct 


sexual rites at night). This convergence of evidence, as will be outlined in Chapter 9, 
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leaves no doubt that actual sexual yogas (i.e. not purely visualized or symbolic) were 
central to several major Buddhist and Hindu Tantric schools prior to the Islamic 
invasions. The evidence we will examine will lead to the following conclusions: 1) 
real sexual yogas were in widespread use in Buddhist and Hindu Tantric groups at 
least up through the eleventh century; 2) group sexual rites were held at night in a 
variety of secret locations (preceded by elaborate initiatory procedures), and were 
accompanied by the ingestion of various stimulants; 3) these group sexual rites were 
essentially non-partisan--i.e. though run by members of various sects, the rites were 
open to members of other sects; 4) there were a variety of secret communication 
codes in use for identifying the locations and times of these sexual congresses, and 
these codes were taught to the initiates; 5) the nighttime sexual rites of the Tantrikas 
eventually became widely known about in Kasmiri society, as evidenced by 
Ksemendra’s satires; 6) in some circumstances young women were selected as 
Tantric consorts at an early age and protected for that purpose; 7) in other 
circumstances women ran the sexual congresses themselves and served as Tantric 
gurus; 8) Tantric practitioners were well aware of the potential for procreation as a 
result of their activities, and specific typologies of classification are outlined for 
"Tantric children” based on when and how they might be conceived; 9) the specifics 
of the progression of sexual union were integrated in detail into the Tantric doctrines 
and yogas. We also know, particularly from the several stages outlined in Buddhist 
Tantric practice, and from the sophisticated developments of Tibetan Tantrism, that 


monastic or celibate Tantra became well-developed, whereby initiates would engage 
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with meditative or artistically depicted visualizations of goddesses or female consorts. 
‘Visualization-only’ practices are noted as a usually secondary option when it is not 
possible to practice with an actual physical Tantric lover, and the texts indicate that 
loving worship of real women was a paramount concern in the Tantric traditions. 
While monastic or celibate Tantra is an important component in the history and 
current promulgation of the tradition--including some of the modern Nath yogis in 
India--the ensuing chapters of this dissertation will not focus in detail on this aspect. 
There are two main reasons for this decision: a) the strength of Buddhist monastic 
Tantra rests with the Tibetan tradition, and I have restricted my research to the pre- 
12th century Sanskrit Tantras; b) there has been such an overemphasis on the study 
of the monastic Tantric tradition by contemporary Tantric scholars that it has become 
fashionable in some circles to argue that Tantric sex was and is purely symbolic, or 
that Tantric sex is not really that important to the Tantric tradition. Both of these 
perspectives, in my opinion, slight the fundamental premise of the Tantric traditions: 
i.e. that it is by a sanctification, engagement with, and transformation of the awesome 
creative and destructive power of sexual intercourse that we can expect to attain the 
ultimate goal within a single lifetime. In the logic of the Tantric tradition the position 
is clear: it is by sexual intercourse that each individual, physical human life is 
created, and it is through the mishandiing of sexuai energy that we destroy ourselves. 

Chapter 10, the final chapter of the dissertation, will provide an introduction to 
the topics covered in the Kdlacakratantra, and attempt to provide some historical and 


geographical grounding to a text held in high esteem by the Tibetan Tantric tradition. 
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The final three chapters of the dissertation contain translations of the first three of the 
four mahoddeSas or great teachings of the fifth and final chapter of the 
Kalacakratantra and its major commentary by Pundarika, the Vimalaprabha. The 
Kdalacakratantra is the latest text to have been produced in India prior to the Islamic 
invasions, and in the fifth chapter of this text we have the so-called Perfection Stage 
teaching of the highest, or Unsurpassed (Anuttarayoga) Buddhist Tantra. This chapter 
thereby provides us detailed information on the highest development historically and 
doctrinally of Indian Tantric Buddhism from the Sanskrit tradition. In keeping with 
the comparative focus of this dissertation, I have throughout Chapters 7-9 also quoted 
extensively from my own translation of the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, the text 
considered by Abhinavagupta to be the most important Tantra of his Kasmiri Saivite 
Trika Tantric tradition. 

The comparative, historical, and multi-textual approach I have taken in this 
dissertation should help to begin to illuminate what is a very large and still largely 
unexplored landscape of the Sanskrit Tantric traditions in India. I have grounded this 
work with extensive references to the Brdhmanas and Upanisads to show the 
relationship of the Tantric doctrines and practices to the earlier Vedic tradition. This 
work therefore ties the Tantric Yoga traditions into the larger context of Indian and 
Indo-Tibetan religious concerns, and demonstrates their inextricable linkage to the 


Sanskrit tradition as a whole. 
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NOTES 


1. Mitra 1882:257. 


2. Indian Antiquary, vol.59, p.40, 1930. This is an interesting Journal. "The general aim 
of the Journal will be to make the circle of subjects connected with Indian Archaeology, as 
complete as possible...." [IA 1872,1:1] Burgess also emphasizes in the "Prefatory” that the 
aim of the Journal was to serve as “a medium of communication between Archaeologists and 
in the East and West,” (p.1)—~a sort of 1870’s Indology net. (The Indian Antiquary, a Journal 
of Oriental Research in Archaeology, History, Literature, Language, Philosophy, Religion, 
Folklore, &c., Part 1, Friday, 5th January, 1872, edited by Jas. Burgess, MRAS, FRGS,; 
reprinted by Swati Publications, Delhi, 1984.) 

3. Charpentier 1930:40. 

4. Johnston 1933:180. 

5. Eggeling 1900:484. 

6. Upadhyaya 1970:1836. 


7. Modification of Wallace’s translation of the same, Wallace 1995:202. The Sanskrit reads: 
Hrt-kanthe ndbhi-padme pavi-ravi-Sikhinas tat sphuranti kramena, dhanvdkdre ca vytte tv 
anudina-havane ca abdhi-kone ca kunde| tesdm urdhve paro 'gnih sphurad-amalakaro jfdna- 
murtis tamo ‘nte, yasmin suryo na vidyut pati-SaSa-dharo na grahds tdrakddyéh|\ tha Sarire 
daksina-agnir garhapatyam daf[havjantyo ’gni-trayam| yathd-samkhyam hyt-padme dhanvakaro 
pavih vidyud agnih, kantha-kamale vtte sarydgnir gdrhapatyam, ndbhau caturasre kunde 
Ghavaniyah kravydddgnir iti sphuranti kramena| (Rinpoche et al 1986:173). 

8. In describing the development of the Srauta ritual system, Lubin remarks that “the entirety 
of the ritual was based on the system of first presenting a sacrifice as a model (pra&yti or 
Tantra), and then describing other sacrifices only by the points where they deviate from the 
model (the ‘insertions [@vdpa]), so that they are seen as variants (vikyti) of the model. 
Virtually all the fraura manuals thus begin with the new- and full-moon sacrifice, which is the 
model of all non-animal sacrifices; it is also the basis for the model of the animal sacrifice, 
and of the soma sacrifice, and is thus at the root of all §rauta ritual." (Lubin 1994:149). See 
Chapter 2.0.2 of this dissertation for Keith’s remarks. 


9. We find for instance at Aryamafjusrimulakalpa 53.754, when the author is describing the 
changing political climate in Bengal following the death of King Sasanka (aka Soma), who 
had fought with Harsavardhana, that "the Bengal political system will become {i.e. 
degenerated into] one of mutual distrust" (anyonya-ksobha-Silas tu Gauda-tantro bhavisyati; 
the future tense used since this is supposed as a prediction by the Buddha.) (Jayaswal 1988:50 
English, and 55 Sanskrit, and compare Jayaswal 1988:66). 


10. Sarma 1974:ix. 

11. See Hoernle 1893: Iviii. 

12. Shastri 1900:xxiv. 

13. Winternitz 1963:514n.2. 

14. See Chapter 2.0.2., “The Conceptual Framework" in this dissertation. 
15. See Kane 1962:1031-1033. 
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16. "Il termine tantra é fatto tradizionalemente derivare dai due temi tan-, stendere e ¢rda-, 
Salvare. ‘Il nome di tantra si deve a questo, che esso @ cid che stende elaborate argomenti 
intorno ai principi ed ai mantra e produce la salvezza.’ (Kamikagama, ed. di Kumbhakonam, 
p. 6, citato da J. Filliozat, Rauravagama, ed. cit., Introd., p. vii)." (Gnoli 1980:11, note 2). 


17. Gnoli 1980:11-12; "L’unico denominatore commune che troviamo in queste scritture 
[quello Scivaita, quello buddhistico e quello visnuita] @ offerto dal loro scopo professa, che é 
senza eccezione uno soltanto, cioé quello di offrire agli uominidi questa éta un mezzo pit 
adeguato e diretto per arrivare a conseguire quei poteri supernormali o < <perfezioni> >, 
che gli Indiani hanno sempre con tanta ansia ricercato, 0, per chi cosi volesse, la liberazione 
definitiva dai mali dell’esistenza fenomenica, della trasmigrazione, della storia." 


18. Goudriaan & Gupta 1981:1. Goudriaan’s definition continues: "This result is 
methodically striven after by specific means (kinds of sadhana): the recitation of mantras or 
bijas; the construction of geometrical cosmic symbols (mandala); the making of appropriate 
gestures (mudrda); the assignment or ‘laying down’ (nydsa) of powerful sounds or syllables on 
the body; the meditation on the deity’s concrete manifestation (dhydna); the application of 
these and other elements in special ritual procedures, to wit Tantric worship (pid), initiation 
* (diksd) etc.; besides, the performance of Kundaliniyoga by means of which the microcosmic 
form of the Sakti (female divine power) present in the body in the form of a fiery tube or 
serpent is conducted upwards along the yogic nerves towards Siva’s mystic residence at some 
distance above the head." 


19. Beyer 1973:94. 


20. Recent and contemporary Indian opinion of Tantra in some circles seems to be as low as 
that of the early Indologists. When I gave a paper on Tantric Medicine to a group of Indians 
in Durban, KwaZulu Natal, South Africa (where Gandhi lived before moving back to India) 
this past summer (1996), I was told that beforehand the general opinion was that "Tantric 
medicine" referred to witchcraft. A.K. Chirappanath of Karnatak University states baldly, in 
his paper "Mantra and Yantra in Tantra" that "Tantra is generally regarded as a system of 
black magic." (Chirappanath 1977:409). 


21. F. Max Miller, commenting on Benfey’s edition of the Pafcatantra tables, remarked 
that it “opened our eyes to...how important a part in Sanskrit literature had been acted by 
Buddhist writers...the distinction between the works of Brahmanic and Buddhist authors had 
been far too sharply drawn, and that in their literary pursuits there relation had been for a 
long time that of friendly rivalry rather than of hostile opposition." (Miiller 1898:351.) 


22. tdt savitur vdreniam bhdrgo devdsya dhimahi/ dhfyo yé nah pracoddyatl! According to 
Tim Lubin this verse is sometimes referred to as the sdvitri-mantra, and he gives a slightly 
different translation: "May we acquire that desireable brightness of the Divine Impeller [Deva 
Savitr]; may he stimulate our thoughts.” RV 3.62.10. (Lubin 1994: 135). 

23. SB 4.4.1.1; Eggeling 1885:357. 

24. I say “himself” only here since in Early Buddhism one had to be a male monk to attain 
arhat-ship; only later, with the Mahdydna and then really the Tantric developments did 
women gain equal footing. 

25. See Arraj 1988:247. 

26. J.C. Heesterman, in his review of Chris Minkowski’s Priesthood in Ancient India, A 


Study of the Maitravaruna Priest (publication of the De Nobili Library, Vienna 1991, 
272pp.), offers remarks on Vedic ritual that could serve in part as an explanation for my 
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sociological point about the ‘functional eternality’ of Veda in India: "The striking thing about 
ancient Indian, more precisely Vedic, ritual is not so much its daunting intricacy. Intricacy 
one would expect of any ritual. The real surprise is in the utter systematization, up to the 
slightest detail, of the Vedic corpus rituale. Out of the archaic institution of sacrifice the 
ancient Indian ritualists constructed a near-perfect rational system of rules, a closed world of 
ritual set apart from the lived-in world in its own transcendent sphere. As such it is an 
intellectual achievement of the first order. More than being practiced it demands to be known 
and studied." (Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 37, no. 3, July 1994, p. 269 of pp. 269-271). 


27. Excepting of course foreign influences on the components themselves, such as the Greek 
and Middle Eastern contributions to the Indian astronomical and medical traditions. H.P. 
Shastri, B. Bhattacharya, and P.C. Bagchi have all suggested that Tantric practices may have 
either originated in or been influenced by cultures foreign to India. (See Joshi 1966:115n. I- 
3). Winternitz held that “some of these [elements of tantra] may be traced back as far as the 
times of the Yajurveda, where we already find the use of mystic syllables and words, which 
play such an important part in the Mantras of Tantric works. Magic also, which is one of the 
elements of Tantra literature, of course, reaches back to the Atharvaveda. But there is no line 
of ‘evolution’ from Yajurveda and Atharvaveda to the Tantras." (Sankalia 1972:100). 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya takes a different slant on historical development, claiming that “the 
seeds of Tantric Buddhism were already there in the original Buddhism in the form of 
Mudrds, Mantras, Mandalas, Dhdranis, Yoga, and Samddhi as a means to attain happiness 
and prosperity in this world.” (Sankalia 1972:100, and Bhattacharyya 1929:1). Placing these 
two statements side by side it is not too difficult to notice that what we really have is a 
difference of interpretation, rather than a difference in fact. As I shall demonstrate in the 
chapter on the Vedic Model, much of the basic symbolism that we find in both the Buddhist 
and Hindu Tantric systems is in fact the common heritage of Indian culture stemming from 
the more esoteric interpretations of the Vedic cult. At the same time, many of the foci of the 
practices did indeed "pre-exist" as it were in the earliest Buddhism and the earliest Vedic 
ritual. Yet this is only natural in India, where there is such a strong predilection for 
preserving tradition that, as Jack Hawley demonstrates with a famous slide in his basic 
Hinduism course, a boat of a design clearly pictured on an Indus Valley seal from some 3000- 
4000 years ago can be seen plying the waters of Indian rivers today. One of the better 
statements about Tantra as a religious, philosophical and social movement comes from 
Bhattacharyya: "Vajrayana took into account all the good things, tenets, philosophical notions 
and theories, and incorporated all that was best in Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, 
and it was owing to this that [it] attained great popularity. It satisfied everybody, the cultured 
and the uncultured, the pious and the habitual sinners, the lower and the higher ranks of 
people and devotees."(Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:xxxvi). 


28. As André Padoux pointed out in his talk at Columbia University in April 1996 (see 
Padoux 1996). 


29. See Bibliography, Appendix D. 
30. Gnoli 1980:883-893. 
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Tantric Yoga CHAPTER 1 James F. Hartzell 
The Emergence of Tantric Studies as an Indological Discipline 
As mentioned in the Introduction, Tantric Studies was something of an 

orphaned stepchild to Indology from the earliest days of Indological research up until 
some time after the Second World War. The main reason for such neglect appears to 
have been the sexual licentiousness that the Tantras appear to recommend, and that, 
until after the sexual revolution of the 1960’s in Europe and the U.S., it was by and 
large considered politically correct for all Indological scholars to condemn and then 
ignore the Tantric tradition as much as possible. It is apparent from the some of the 
earliest published work by Western Indologists that the various Tantric texts were 
certainly known to them, and had been read, at least in part, by several of the well- 
known pioneering Indologists. One of the first surveys of Sanskrit literature to be 
published in English, Gerdhan Caul’s piece "On the Literature of the Hindus from the 
Sanskrit," appeared in the very first volume of Sir William Jones’ journal Asiatic 
Researches in 1788. The ten page article briefly describes the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Dharma-Sdstras, Purdnas, Sdmkhya and Yoga texts, Buddhist, Jain, and Materialist 
works. Under the heading of Veda are said to belong "the numerous 7antra, Mantra, 
Agama, and Nigama, Sdstras, which consist of incantations and other texts of the 
Védas, with remarks on the occasion, on which they may be successfully applied."! 
This is an interesting--though admittedly curious--classification since it accords with 
the claims by adherents of the Hindu Tanrras that their material has its sources in the 


Vedas--a claim otherwise not taken seriously by most scholars. It may well have been 
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that Caul was following a classification scheme related to him by one or more Indian 
pandits. H.T. Colebrooke, a pioneering Sanskritist not known for work on Tantra 
had apparently read some of the texts, since he cites from the Rudraydmalatantra that 
the origin of the Rdjaputras is "‘from the Vaisya on the daughter of an Ambastha.""? 
As Colebrook also collected a number of the Tantric manuscripts that appear in the 
India Office Catalogue (see below), we cannot doubt that he was familiar with the 
tradition. With the sixth volume of Asiatic Researches in 1809, The Asiatick Society 
decided to publish "a list of Oriental Subjects as require further illustration” as 
Desiderata as a frontspage to each volume. Among the subjects of “primary enquiry" 
among the Hindus is included, along with "Doorga Pooja" and "Kalee Pooja, or 
Dewalee," "Churkh Pooja." As Prof. Rachel McDermott pointed out to me, it is 
likely that “Churkh Pooja" refers to Charakha Puja, a Saivite singing festival popular 
in Bengal, though in the Tantric tradition the Sanskrit original of this term, cakrapija 
refers to a central rite of Tantra practice. In a follow-up article on Hindu religious 
rites, Colebrook cites the oft-repeated opinion that in the Sakra sect "there is a right- 
handed and decent path, and a left-handed and indecent mode of worship: but the 
indecent worship of this sect is most grossly so, and consists of unbridled debauchery 
with wine and women. This profligate sect is supposed to be numerous, though 
unavowed. In most parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved 
detestation.... [T]he left-handed path...is founded on the Tantras, which are for this 
reason held in disesteem."* The general tenor of Colebrook’s remarks are echoed by 


Horace Hayman Wilson some 25 years later, in discussing the devotees of Siva: "The 
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adoration of Siva, indeed, has never assumed, in Upper India, a popular form. He 
appears in his shrines only in an unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose of 
which is little understood, or regarded by the uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers 
nothing to interest the feelings or excite the imagination. No legends are recorded of 
this deity of a poetic and pleasing character; and above all, such legends as are 
narrated in the Puranas and Tantras, have not been presented to the Hindus in any 
accessible shape."* Unlike most of his predecessors, though, (and many subsequent 
Indologists), Wilson indicated in other remarks more than a passing familiarity with 
the issue of Hindu Tantric literature, its dates, provenance, and principal texts: 


"The followers of the Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth Veda, 
and attribute to them equal antiquity, and superior authority. The 
observances they prescribe have, indeed, in Bengal, almost superseded 
the original ritual. The question of their date is involved in 
considerable obscurity. From the practices described in some of the 
Purdnas, particularly that of the Diksd or rite of initiation, in the Agni 
Purdna, from the specification of formulae, comprising the mystical 
monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other similar compilations, and 
from the citation of some of them by name in different Paurdnic 
works,’ we must conclude that some of the Tantras are prior to those 
authorities. But the date of the Purdnas themselves is far from 
determined, and whilst some parts of them may be of considerable 
antiquity, other portions of most, if not of all, are undoubtedly 
subsequent to the tenth century of the Christian era. It is not unlikely, 
however, that several of the Tantras are of earlier composition, 
especially as we find the system they inculcate, included by Anandagiri, 
in his life of Sankardcdrya, amongst the heterodoxies which that 
Legislator succeeded in confuting. On the other hand, there appears no 
indication of Tantrika notions in the Mahdébhdrat, and the name of 
Tantra, in the sense of a religious text book, does not occur in the 
vocabulary of Amera Sinha [i.e. the AmarakoSa]. It may therefore be 
inferred, that the system originated at some period in the early 
centuries of Christianity, being founded cn the previous worship of the 
female principle, and the practices of the Yoga with the Mantras, or 
mystical formulae of the Vedas. !t is equally certain that the 
observances of the Tantras have been carried to more exceptional 
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extremes in comparatively modern times, and that many of the works 
themselves are of recent composition. They appear also to have been 
unknown in the West and South of India, and the rites they teach 
having failed to set aside the ceremonies of the Vedas, although they 
are not without an important influence upon the belief and the practices 
of the people. The Yantras are too numerous to admit in this place of 
the specification, but the principal are the Sydma Rahasya, Rudra 
Yamala, Mantra Mahodadhi, Sarada Tilaka, and Kaliké Tantra, whilst 
the Kulachurdmani, Kuldrnava and similar works, are the chief 
authorities of one portion of the Sakras, the sect being divided into two 
leading branches, the Dakshindcaryis and Vamdcharis, or followers of 
the right hand and left hand ritual."° 


In discussing the yogis of the Gorakhndtha lineage (presumably a safe subject since 
they were largely ascetics) Wilson does mention the 84 mahdsiddhas, without further 
comment. 

It is generally considered that the earliest notice of Tantra by Western scholars 
was the "Note on the Origin of the Kala-Chakra and Adi-Buddha Systems" by Mr. 
Alexander Csoma de K6rés in 1833,’ followed by his "Notices on the different 
systems of Buddhism, extracted from the Tibetan authorities."* Csoma de K6rés was 
a remarkable linguist, with command of Hungarian, German, "Sclavonic,” some 
Arabic, Latin, Russian, Persian, some Sanskrit, English, and Tibetan. Trained in 
"ecclesiastical studies," yet with no roots tying him to his native Hungary (his parents 
had died, and his only brother had no need of him) he decided to go to East to 
Constantinople "to devote my whole life to researches which may afterwards be useful 
in general to the learned world of Europe, and, in particular, may illustrate some 
obscure facts in ancient history."’ Through running into multiple "irruptions of the 


plague," his travel took him by a roundabout route to Baghdad, where he secured the 
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assistance of the English resident--the first of many such liaisons that supported him 
over the ensuing years. Eventually he met up with one Mr. William Moorcroft in 
Kashmir, who handed him "the large volume of the ‘Alphabetum Tibetanum’"'® of 
Giorgii.'' Contracting through Moorcroft to supply the British Government with a 
Dictionary and Grammar,’ de KGrés traveled in 1823 to Zanskar in S.W. Ladakh, 
where he encountered the 320 volumes of the Tibetan canon, and studied them with 
the Lama of Yangla. After further adventures, he ended up at the Royal Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta working for the British, and died on his way to Lhasa in 1842," 
leaving some 40 Tibetan mss. to the Society. De K6rés was certainly sympathetic to 
Buddhism as he encountered it, so inevitably also sympathetic to the Tibetan form of 
Tantric Buddhism. It is to de K6rés of course that we owe the first Indologist’s 
notice of the existence of the KGlacakratantra."* 

The venerable Csoma de K6rés was however scooped on Tantra by one Brian 
H. Hodgson, British Resident in Nepal, who after six years in the country sent a 
letter, dated 11 August 1827, to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Through "time, patience, and dexterous applications to the superior 
intelligence of the chief minister,"'° Hodgson had succeeded in overcoming local 
suspicions and begun “procuring some accurate information relative to Buddhism.""° 
He developed a relationship with "an old Bauddha in Patan," collected Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts and sent them to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. These include 


64 Tantric manuscripts, with the Kdlacakratantra, the Guhyasamdja, etc. included in 


the mix.'’ The importance of Hodgson’s contribution should not be underestimated; 
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De la Vallée Poussin remarked in 1903 that "By the recent explorations of such 
scholars as S. Lévi, C. Bendall and Haraprasad [Sastri], our knowledge of Buddhist 
Sanskrit documents has increased. For years we were obliged to confine our 
researches to the MSS. sent to Europe by Hodgson"--Poussin nonetheless considered 
the Kulikamnaya, a Saivite Tantra, to be “common and unreadable literature."'* 
Hodgson’s Sketch of Buddhism was largely based on a Sanskrit text written for him by 
a local pandit. A corrected version of the proof quotes for this text subsequently 
appeared in the JRASB." 

Though he correctly described the colors of the five dhyani Buddhas on some 
sculpture he sent to England, Hodgson did not at first understand much about Tantra, 
considering that "the Bauddha equivalents for the Brahmanic Purdna and Tantra seem 
to be Vydkarana, and Upadésa,"*° though in an article a few years later, he described 
characteristics of Adi Buddha from the Ndmasamgiti. By 1860, having returned to 
England and written his book on the Buddhism of Nepal, Hodgson had gained some 
appreciation of Tantra, publishing drawings of Nepalese Tantric siddhas (including 
Nepalese and Tibetan versions of the Siddha Gorakhnath): 

The drawings of the Bonpa deities...are saturated with what we are 

accustomed to call Saiva and Sakta attributes; and, without staying to 

discuss how far such attributes can be truly regarded as more properly 

Brahmanical than Buddhist, or as borrowed by the Sangatas from their 

rivals, or as confined to northern Buddhism, I shall content myself at 

present with saying that these attributes are thoroughly worked into the 

Brahmanism as well as the Buddhism of the Himalaya, and into the 

Buddhism of Tibet, and of all the countries north of Tibet; [and] that 

they have a wide scriptural basis in the copious Tantras of both 


creeds."?! 


One other little known pioneer in Indology was Baron Schilling von Canstadt. 
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who donated a collection of Tibetan manuscripts to the Société Asiatique’s Institute in 
1836--they were however not catalogued until nearly a century later by the Frenchman 
Jacques Bacot. He was a German physician who invented a magnetic telegraph 
system, and also did Oriental research, compiling indexed catalogues to both the 
Kanjur and Tanjur while living in Kiakhta, Eastern Siberia. He undertook other 
Sinological researches, including a long journey along China’s border, and died in 
Paris in 1836. Schilling’s collection includes both Mongolian and Tibetan works. 
The Tibetan portion of the collection comprises 48 works in 79 volumes. 25 of these 
works are translations from Sanskrit (54 volumes), while 18 do not give Sanskrit 
equivalents for their titles. The additional five include two dictionaries, an astrology 
work, and one on medicine. Of the canonical works five are Prajndpdramitd, tive 
uStra works, only one text on vinaya, and twelve Tantra works. As Bacot points out, 
the collection is remarkable given that Csoma de KG6rds is generally credited with 
being the sole Western investigator of Tibetan material at this time.” Since no 
further biographical information about the Baron is available from Bacot’s catalogue, 
we can only surmise that he probably collected his manuscripts from Mongolian 
monasteries. His selection in the "Tantric" area include a number of meditational 
works, mantra-dhdranis, and the text and commentaries explaining the Bhaisajya- 
guru-tantra, the Amrtahrdaya Astanga-guhyopadeSa-tantra. There are no texts from 
the Tantra collection proper.” 

Aside from these two British-supported pioneers, and our German physician, 


Tantras were largely, though not entirely, ignored by Indologists until the end of the 
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19th century. Burnouf, the famed French scholar, included a section on the Tantras 


in his Introduction 2 l’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, based largely on the work of 


Csoma de Kérés, Hodgson, and Wilson, and a look at a Mahakala manuscript and 
some Dhdrantfs.~ His work preceded that of de la Vallée Poussin, who among other 
works published in 1896 a Sanskrit edition (in transliteration) of the Paficakrama with 
commentary, an important Buddhist Tantric text attributed to Nagarjuna.” When we 
look at the work of German Indologists,”” who were responsible for so much of the 
early progress in Sanskrit studies, we find scant attention paid to Tantra until this 
century. Though the Dutchman Roger’s translation of 200 stanzas of Bhartrhari 
appeared in German in 1663 (apparently the first translation of a Sanskrit text into a 
European language), and Ziegenbalg published a Tamil grammar in 1716, and Kant, 
Schlegel, Goethe, Hegel, Schopenhauer and Nietsche were all influenced by Indian 
thought, none knew of the Tantras. The 50 volumes of the great F. Max Miller’s 
series Sacred Books of the East, published between 1867 and 1895, include no 
Tantras, nor--as one can see by consulting Winternitz’s index (vol.50)--any reference 
to Tantric material (the one listing of ‘Tantra’ refers to the Sdmkhyasastra),”* due in 
part, no doubt, to "his unconditional acceptance of the Vedic and Upanisadic religion 
with total rejection of, e.g., Sivaism and Visnuism as ‘degraded and savage’."” 
Miiller’s predilections are evident from the catalogue of his personal manuscript 
collection, where 75 of 82 mss. are of the "Caturveda" or their commentaries, the 


few remaining being grammatical or philosophical texts.*” Albrecht Weber, too, 


Miiller’s older contemporary, and one of the founders of Indological studies, was 
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primarily interested in Vedic material, and though he published a number of studies 
on grammar, Jain works, some Pali material, and some of the classical Sanskrit 
literary works, he did not delve into Tantra.*' Similarly, none of the other great 19th 
century German Indologists, Boethlingk, Lassen, Aufrecht, Grassman, Geldner, 
Benfey, Haug, Kielhorn, Hultsch, Geiger, Jacobi, Jolly, Liiders, or Meyer focused on 
Tantra. Only the Austrian Georg Buhler (1837-1898) published some information on 
Tantra in his oft-cited "Detailed Report of a Tour in search of Sanskrit MSS...."” 

It’s not that Tantric manuscripts were unknown to early Indologists. As with 
Bihler’s work, though, only the scholars engaged in collecting Sanskrit manuscripts 
and cataloguing them appeared to have paid any serious attention to Tantric texts. 
One Col. Mackenzie had come to India in 1782 as a Cadet of Engineers for the 
Madras Establishment of the East India Company. He worked the remainder of his 
life in India, passing away in Bengal in 1821. In the descriptive catalogue of Col 
Mackenzie’s collection a list of 11 Saiva, Sakta, and Vaisnava Tantras are among the 
hundreds of manuscripts he collected, including Krsndnanda Bhattacharya’s 
Tantrasdra, the Kalpa Tantra (possibly a Vedic text), and the Yantroddhdra, with 
brief notice of their contents; we find none of the disdainful remarks made by some 
other scholars.*? In 1871 Rajendralal Mitra began his series, "Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts,” a set of nine volumes finishing in 1888 that contains listings with brief 
notes on content, and extracts of varying lengths in Devandgarf. As Mitra explains in 
the Preface to the first volume, "In May, i868, Pandit Radhakrishna, of Lahore, 


suggested to His Excellency the Viceroy, the ‘compilation, by Government, of a 
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catalogue of all the Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the Libraries of India and 
Europe, and stating that anything done towards the encouragement of Sanskrit 
learning would be gratefully appreciated by scholars.’"** A few years later the 
Government of Bengal began to fund the project, and Mitra began his multi-year 
project visiting private and public collections around India. While not for the faint- 
hearted--given that the listings are almost entirely in Sanskrit--Mitra’s "Notices" 
contain a gold-mine of information on the scope of Tantric literature held in public 
and private hands in the late 19th century. Volume 1 alone includes 104 Tantric 
manuscripts, out of a total of 519 manuscripts from various disciplines. As I 
indicated in the Introduction to this dissertation, Mitra did not however hold the 
Tantric traditions in very high regard. His amusing characterization of the 
Kulacuddmanitantra is typical: “Its subject is the adoration of the Devi through the 
medium of wine, women, &c. It is one of the text books of the Kaulas, a sect of 
lecherous drunkards."*° Mitra however did not allow his low opinion of the traditions 
to get in the way of good scholarship. His work is the first really extensive 
cataloguing of the Tantric literature even though only as part of a wider search for 
Sanskrit manuscripts of all disciplines, and the full set of his volumes indicates over 
300 different Tantric texts that he purchased for the Government.** Though each of 
his volumes contain a classification for Buddhist texts, only vol. 3 actually has any 
Buddhist manuscripts listed, the Bauddha-mata-Yantra-vidhi, the Vitardgastotra, and 
Milinda-panna.*” In his 1880 letter to the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


by the way, he remarks that "Kamakhya in Assam has been the seat of Tantric 
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learning for many centuries, and the number of Tantras likely to be found there will 
take up eighteen months or more [of research]."** All in all Rajendralal Mitra did a 
remarkable piece of work, given the small resources at his disposal, collecting some 
3,156 manuscripts from a wide variety of Sanskrit disciplines. As reported by his 
successor H.P. Shastri, "He had one ndPait [whom he accompanied from time to 
time] who travelled over the country, visiting every locality where Sanskrit 
manuscripts were likely to be met with, and two pandits at head-quarters to assist him 
in collating the materials and passing them through the press." This small crew was 
further impeded by problems that still plague Indologists. "He [the ndPait] is guided, 
in most instances, by popular rumor as to places where MSS. can be found, and it is 
not always the safest guide. Even where the rumour may be correct, the MSS. found 
might often happen to be well-known and common-place, in no way worthy of being 
recorded."“° These obstacles of misinformation were compounded by the suspicion of 
local pandits: "Most pandits, in their simplicity, cannot conceive the true reason why 
a foreign Government should wish to know the contents of works which, it openly 
declares, treat of a false religion, and therefore readily lend their ears to the 
suggestion of wicked men."*! 

In 1894 the Sanskrit professors Ernst Windisch (U. Leipzig) and Julius 
Eggeling (U. Edinburgh) published the portion of the Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office dealing with Tantric literature. Though 
the earlier work of cataloguing the Tantric manuscripts had been done by Haas, 


Eggeling revised Haas’ work completely, and added extracts and notes on contents of 
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107 Tantric manuscripts. Like Mitra’s Notices Eggeling’s work does not make easy 
reading since none of the material is translated from the Sanskrit, and his English 
explanations of the contents are generally brief; Eggeling’s work does however have 
the benefit of complete cross-references to Mitra’s listings. Most of the actual 
manuscripts date from the 18th century--some new works, others copies of much 
earlier texts, supporting the impression of continuous Tantric practice, and text 
production through recent times. 

Haraprasad Sastri, Honorary Philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, took over from Rajendralal Mitra upon the death of the latter in 1891, and 
continued the Government of Bengal’s project of collecting and cataloguing Sanskrit 
manuscripts in India.** He brought a rather different attitude to the Tantric tradition 
than his predecessor: “It is a matter of regret that no systematic attempt has yet been 
made to collect Tantric works, and no systematic treatise written to give to the world 
an idea of their contents. The problem of the relation of the Tantras to the Vedas 
occupied my attention for a long time...."*? Shastri assuaged his own regret with the 


first volume of the second series of Notices in 1900. This was his own series, and in 


the preface to volume | Sastri gives one of the earliest detailed discussions of Tantric 
doctrines in his summaries of various Tantric manuscripts he had collected, and 
apparently read. He offers a definition of Tantra,“ and gives brief summaries and 
extracts of some 35 Hindu Tantric texts largely held in private libraries.** Volume 2 
followed in 1904, with another 30 summaries and extracts.*° Shastri increased 


Mitra’s collection by 8,108 mss. for a total of 11,264 mss. in Sanskrit, Prakrti, 
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Hindi, Marwari, Marhatfi, Newari and Bengali, bringing greater organization to the 
project (supplying his traveling pandits for instance with copies of Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum), and a keener eye for detail.*7 The oldest MSS. date to the 
9th-1 1th centuries CE, and relate to a variety of orthodox and sectarian Hindu schools, 
Buddhism’s different vehicles, Saivism, Vaisnavism, Tantra, and Jainism.** The 
following year, 1905, Shastri published his invaluable A Catalogue of Palm-Leaf and 
Selected Paper MSS. Belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, containing extracts 
from a number of rare Sanskrit Tantric manuscripts; he followed this up with a 
second volume in 1915 (see citations and translations in Chapters 4 and 5 of this 
dissertation).*° 

Shastri’s open-minded attitude was obviously still not shared by European 
scholars. None of Peterson’s reports on the search for Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
"Bombay circle"--conducted in between 1882-1896--contain any mention of Tantric 
texts, a curious omission.*° And A.C. Burnell, discussing the so-called Mrtyungala 
Upanisad, a brief dhdrant [devatémantra] to Kdldgnirudra, evinces the standard 
disapproval while speculating on the meaning of the text’s name: "The name 
mrtyuldngala is puzzling. It cannot possibly be translated as ‘halitus mortis,’ as 
Anquetil has done, probably having mistaken one Persian word for another which 
looks much the same. What, however, it is really intended to mean is difficult to say. 
Ulukhaldngala can have only one meaning; and mrtyuldngala is perhaps also 
obscene; the Tantric tracts are full of such allusions."*' Oddly enough, we find a 


few instances of citations from the Tantras in Monier-Williams’ dictionary (including 
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from the Kdlacakratantra), though hardly with reliable definitions. Khecari the state 
of flying in the sky,”is referenced to the Saivite Rudraydmalatantra; daka, defined as 
"an imp attending Kali," is cited from Kalacakratantra 5.38--probably looked at 
thanks to Csoma de K6rds’ work, since this Saivite/Sakta definition has not much to 
do with the use of the term in the Kdlacakra context.*? The general paucity of any 
accurate definitions of Tantric terms by Monier-Williams suggests these stray 
references may have been picked up from secondary literature, with little appreciation 
of their context or meaning. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century the Tantric traditions begin to get 
a slightly better treatment by Western Indologists, along with the continued 
contributions of Indian scholars. Waddell amassed in Tibet, for the Indian 
Government, a collection of books and manuscripts that were subsequently distributed 
to the libraries of the British Museum, India Office, Oxford and Cambridge.™ 
Occasional pieces on Tantra appeared in Indological journals, such as Ewing’s work 
on the Saradatilakatantra in 1902.5 Ewing noted Rajendralal Mitra’s view that 
“Tantras constitute the life and soul of the modern system of Hinduism," and himself 
added "The close relation of this branch of Sanskrit literature to the every-day 
religion of millions of Hindus, furnishes an adequate reason for careful inquiry into 
the contents of the various Tantric productions."°® One of the very first English 
translations of a Tantra appeared in 1904-06 when Aiyar published the first 11 
chapters of the Jfidnapada of the Mrgendradgama, an updgama to the 28 Saivadgamas 


in vols 4-6 of his Siddhdanra Dipikd. Quotes from the larger Tantra appear in 
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Madhava’s well-known 14th century compendium, the Sarvadarsanasamgraha.”' 
The study of Hindu Tantra in earnest, however, was really sparked in 1913 
by Sir John Woodroffe, a Calcutta judge who spent some 30 years in Bengal, and 
who published over the ensuing decades, under his own name, and under the pen- 
name Arthur Avalon--to cover himself and an unnamed Indian collaborator--the 20+ 
volume series Tantrik Texts. Woodroffe also penned several works of his own, and 
as these were essentially the only systematic studies of the subject by a European, he 
earned himself renown still in the 1950’s as "the greatest European scholar of 
Tantrism."*® Though Woodroffe’s own interests and leanings were predominantly 
Saktic, he included some Saivite (a Kashmiri Krama text), a Buddhist, and a Vaisnava 
Tantra in his series.** The intent of the series was simply to "print hitherto 
unpublished Tantras, or Tantrik works, or to reprint such as have become scarce or 
were issued in an incomplete form," defending this activity against a view that has 
been widespread until the late 20th century: "Given the rapid disappearance of MSS.., 
the paucity of printed texts, and the general ignorance which prevails as to their 
subject matter, many at the present day are disposed to say that none of these matters 
have any importance, and that if the Shastra threatens to pass into oblivion, that is 
where it ought to go. Few, if any, of those who take this view have any knowledge 
of the subject which they condemn." In all of his own writings (some 18 books in 
addition to the Texts), Woodroffe--who denied being a ‘convert’--self-avowedly 
"followed the Indian fashion and placed himself at the point of view of the Indian 


authors and commentators, which standpoint is not necessarily, and in all cases, his 
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own."*! By 1927 even Winternitz had acknowledged that "Tantra Sastras deserve a 
study which they previously had not received, and that they have been judged without 
knowledge." Primarily thanks to Woodroffe’s efforts, and Schrader’s earlier work 
on the Vaisnava Paficaratra tradition, Winternitz included in the Epics and Purana 
volume of his A History of Indian Literature, a short (18 page), though entirely 
reasonable and non-condemnatory account of "The Tantra Literature” at the end of 
the volume.® 

In 1914 Alice Getty published The Gods of Northern Buddhism, the first 
thorough study of Buddhist Tantric iconography,™ though the first really systematic 
studies of Buddhist Tantric texts by Indologists did not begin until in the 1930's. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, General Editor of Gaekwad’s Oriental Series and Director 
of the Oriental Institute in Baroda, began publishing critical editions of and articles on 
largely Buddhist Tantra. His Introduction to Buddhist Esotericism and Introduction to 
Buddhist Iconography were the first general introductions to the subject. He 
published a number of articles, and edited versions of Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras with 
detailed introductions, including the first edited edition of the Guhyasamdja-Tantra,” 
and the Abhayakaragupta’s Sddhanamdld in 1925-1928. While Bhattacharyya’s work 
is generally accurate (though pioneering) and informative, he was somewhat reticent 
about certain aspects of Tantra, so that, for instance, he elided certain portions of text 
in his edition of the Saktisamgamatantra (a syncretic work with information of Saiva, 
Sakta, Buddhist and Jain Tantras) so as to avoid misunderstanding on the part of the 


uninitiated layman.®’ Bhattacharyya worked against a generally hostile reception from 
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Western scholars, and held a partisan position on the historical priority of Buddhist 
Tantra (see Chapter 3 of this dissertation). 

In 1935, Volume 2 of the Indian Office Catalogue appeared, this time 
compiled by Arthur Berriedale Keith, and in it we find 129 Brahmanical Tantric 
manuscripts listed and briefly extracted. F.W. Thomas added a supplement on 
Buddhist manuscripts, and in it we find a catalogue with extracts from the collection 
of Buddhist Tantric works collected by Brian Hodgson some hundred years earlier. 
As Hodgson’s collection includes a considerable number of Tantric texts, mandala 
drawings and descriptions, etc., Keith could not help but be somewhat aware of the 
extent of Buddhist Tantric literature, to say nothing of the Saivite material. His 
opinion of the discipline is however by no means complementary: "Of no 
philosophical importance, but of great interest to the history of superstition, are the 
Tantras, the essence of which is to clothe in the garments of mysticism, the union of 
the soul with God or the absolute, the tenets of eroticism." Keith does add to this 
disparagement an argument for the existence of Tantric literature from the 7th century 
onwards, though unfortunately without a specific reference.® 

Aside from the disparaging remarks made by Keith and others, who generally 
seem to have considered Tantra’s subject matter obscene, we find a consistent pattern 
by earlier generations of Indologists of ignoring Tantric material except to duly 
catalogue it and note its existence. The subject merits no mention over the 60+ years 
of the Indian Antiquary until a few brief reviews of some Tantra related books appear 


in the early 20th century, viz. the Life of Milarepa by Evans-Wentz, and 
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Shahidullah’s Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et de Saraha.” And the opinion about 
Tantra has not changed much in sixty years. As the reviewer, Jarl Charpentier, 
remarks, “their vocabulary...is of the specifically Tantric trend which may well evoke 
interest, but which is mainly--like the doctrines it is used to interpret--of a very 
repulsive nature. However, in the history of Indian (and Tibetan) religion, Tantra has 
played and is playing a great role. And no one interested in the manifold 
developments of what, for want of a better name, we persist in calling Hinduism, can 
venture wholly to look away from it, unsavory though it be from every point of 
view."”° E. Hamilton Johnston, in a review of Bhattacharyya’s An Introduction to 
Buddhist Esotericism refers to "the curious farango of which most Tantric works 
consist,” and delivers the verdict "that the Tantra cannot be held to have any real 
value as religion or philosophy and that in some aspects it is, as the author states in 
his preface, the product of diseased minds."”' Johnston cites as a desideratum a full 
translation of the Guhyasamdja with reference to Tibetan commentaries--something 
that has still not been delivered. 

Part of the general scholarly disdain for the Tantras was undoubtedly 
encouraged by Farquar’s influential An Outline of the Religious Literature of India,” 
an oft-cited text whose generally accurate and thorough depiction of the various 
schools of Tantric doctrine and practice--informed largely by Avalon’s texts, HP 
Shastri’s catalogue,” and Chatterji’s text--under the general term "The Sakta 
Systems,” includes such remarks as "From the very time when the system was 


organized, the offerings were vegetarian, animal, and human, and the three forms 
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were practiced until the British abolished human sacrifice," and "A new movement, 
which really amounted to a disastrous revolution, arose in Buddhism during this 
period, the Tantrik movement.... Because the main conceptions of polytheistic 
paganism had never been repudiated and condemned." Farquar’s work was 
extremely well received and is still cited as a reputable source today. A.B. Keith 
remarked, "it deals with its vast theme with so wide a knowledge and so much 
objectivity of exposition and judgement that it must immediately rank as indispensable 
alike to the specialist and to the general student of Indian religion."”° The largely 
Christian persuasion of most European Indological scholars, coupled with passing 
judgements such as Farquar’s in what became a standard reference on Indian 
literature, most probably influenced the majority view of those who had either no 
inclination to wade through Woodroffe’s often amorphous style and learn anything of 
the Tantras for themselves, or whose libraries did not have Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

In the late 1920’s Evans-Wentz--who after attending Oxford spent some five 
years wandering India to study with various sages--published his well-known 
renderings of Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s (Evans-Wentz’s eventual guru) translations of The 


Tibetan Book of the Dead (1927), Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa (1928), and Tibetan 


Yoga and Secret Doctrines (1935). The Tibetan Book of the Dead included an 
‘Introductory Foreword’ by Lama Anagarika Govinda--(who published a set of books 
that became popular in the 1970’s), and a Foreword from Sir John Woodroffe, who 


had returned from India to take up a post as Reader of Indian Law at Oxford. A later 
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edition included a ‘Psychological Commentary’ by Carl Jung, attesting to fairly wide 
readership. Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup, who published a translation of the Tibetan 
version of the Sricakrasambhdara Tantra as volume 7 of Woodroffe’s series, had 
served as Chief Interpreter to the Tibetan Plenipotentiary to the Indian Government, 
and served on the political staff of the XIIIth Dalai Lama during the time when His 
Holiness visited India from 1909-1912. At his death, Lama Dawa-Samdup was a 
Lecturer in Tibetan at Calcutta University.” A contemporary assessment of Evans- 
Wentz’s publications was that "The success of his editions is, indeed, similar to that 
of Sir John Woodroffe’s work on the Tantra systems."”* Then in 1932 Obermiller 
published his English translation of Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism in India,” a book 
that has become widely read and cited, and offers a fairly detailed, traditional 
canonical account of the literary production of Buddhist Tantras that have survived in 
Tibetan translation.*° We also have in Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy 
(1932) some detailed discussion of the cakras and nddis of the Tantric physiological 
system. Dasgupta was however under the mistaken impression that Ayurvedic 
anatomy and Tantric anatomy were entirely distinct--a misapprehension I shall discuss 
in some detail in Chapter 8 of this dissertation, since Dasgupta’s opinion has misled 
Tantric scholars since into virtually ignoring the important contribution Ayurveda has 
to make to our understanding of Tantric theories and practices. 

Meanwhile the Italian scholar Giuseppe Tucci had been doing research that 
was revealing a very different perspective from the negative consensus about Tantra 


that had ruled most of Western scholarship. He writes in 1930, "Very little attention 
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has been paid up till now to Tantric literature; and yet, apart from some exceptions, 
the Tantras contain almost nothing which can justify the sweeping judgement of some 
scholars who maintain that they represent the most degenerated form of Indian 
speculation. On the other hand, after a careful study, I cannot help seeing in them 
one of the highest expression{s] of Indian mysticism, which may appear to us rather 
strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do not always understand the 
symbolical language in which they are written. Moreover, they are an unparalleled 
source of information to the ethnologist as well as to the historian, and when properly 
studied they will shed a great light upon some ignored aspects of Hindu civilization 
and upon the manifold elements of which this is the outcome."*! 

Systematic work on the Saivite Tantras began with a small text published as 
volume 2 of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies* in 1914 by J.C. Chatterji, 
Director of the Archaeological and Research Department for Kashmir State; it 
introduced in its title the still-current though deceptive (and really only useful as a 
general) term Kashmir Shaivism.® Essentially an outline of the philosophical aspects 
of the Pratyabhijfa school of Kashmir Saiva practice, this book remained for decades 
a primary source on Saivite Tantra for Indologists. A summary of the Kashmir 
Series, published in 1958, describes 87 volumes, 56 of these--comprising 64 works-- 
covering "the Trika Sastra," considered by the publishers as the synthesis of “all the 
important systems of knowledge and thinking achieved as well as all moral and 
spiritual disciplines practiced previously in India," an opinion more in keeping with 


Tucci’s view than that of earlier Indologists. 
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In the Spring of 1950 Giuseppe Tucci founded the Journal East and West to 
“find a meeting ground of understanding because the road leading to love has one 
starting point: mutual understanding." The sometimes rather proud attitude of Italian 
Indologists is reflected in Tucci’s remark that "When we speak of the West we mean, 
of course, first of all our country, not because we think that a place of privilege is 
due to us, but because Italv, on herediting [sic] Greek culture, enriched and developed 
through the positive contribution of Latinity and by adding Christian experience, is 
better suited, through the evolution of her history, to represent the continuity of 
certain fundamental values on which Western culture is based."*® Tucci himself, 
generally considered "one of the great [early] authorities on Tibetan religion,"® 
produced some 360 publications during a distinguished scholarly career stretching 
over 62 years, while amassing a library of some 20,000 volumes, and conducting 
numerous expeditions to India, Tibet, Nepal, and Central Asia. His wide-ranging 
work included a number of foundational works on Tibetan Tantrism in his seven 
volume Indo-Tibetica series (1932-1941), the three volume Tibetan Painted Scrolls 
(1949),®’ and his influential The Theory and Practice of the Mandala.* 

Also in 1950 appeared Shashi Bhushan Dasgupta’s pioneering An Introduction 
to Tantric Buddhism,” his Ph.D. thesis at the University of Calcutta. Based almost 
entirely on Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric manuscripts available to him in Bengal, 
Dasgupta’s work presents--despite its faults--a good explanation of many of the basic 


concepts in Buddhist Tantra, including an interesting definition of k@lacakraydana 


quoted from H.P. Shastri: "*‘What is Kala-cakra-yana? The word Kala means time, 
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death and destruction. Kala-cakra is the wheel of destruction, and Kala-cakra-yana 
means the vehicle for protection against the wheel of destruction.’"*’ While this 
definition may raise some eyebrows among contemporary scholars (being rather 
incomplete and general), it is not as far-fetched as it may at first appear, given the 
explicit statements in the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd that it is the messengers 
of time (kdladitt) flowing through the channels of our subtle body who kill us.”' 
Dasgupta also corrects what must have been a misprint in the original French text of 
Naudou’s Buddhists of Kashmir, citing the 6th (not the 16th as Naudou says) chapter 
of the Tantrdloka as discussing the theory "of the Kala-cakra"--"a perusal of the text 
will convince the reader that the explanation of Kdla-cakra as given in the Sri-kdla- 
cakra-tantra is just the same as described in the Tantrd-loka. The whole chapter of 
the Tantra-loka is devoted to the exposition of the doctrine of Kala (time) and the 
process of keeping oneself above the influence of the whirl of time. Here also time 
(kala) in all its phases (day, night, fortnight, month, year, etc.) has been explained 
with reference to the functions of the vital wind (prdna and apdna) spread through the 
whole nervous system, and the process of controlling time is to control the vital wind 
in the nerves through Yogic practices."* It is true that the 250 verse 6th chapter of 
the Tantrdloka is entitled ‘elucidation of the principle of time’ ("Kdla-rattva- 
prakasanam").*> Whether the doctrines are as congruent as Dasgupta claims remains 
to be seen. Dasgupta had also published in 1946 a now hard to find book called 


Obscure Religious Cults as Background of Bengali Literature™ focusing on the 
Buddhist "Sahajiya" cult through the dohds of Bengali siddhas. 
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In 1954 Eliade published the French edition of Yoga, Immortality and 
Freedom, translated into English in 1957. One of the few scholars, other than Indians 
such as Bhattacharyya and Dasgupta, to fully appreciate the degree of shared doctrine 
and practice between the Hindu and Buddhist Tantric and Yogic traditions, Eliade’s 
work is a real milestone that is still the most thorough introduction to the wide variety 
of subject matter related to yoga and the Tantras. In the following year, 1955, the 
French Institute of Indology at Pondichéry was founded. The Institute has since 
published a considerable number of texts and translations of Saiva Tantras.° In 1957 
Liliane Silburn began her series of publications on Kasmir Saivism under the auspices 
of the Institute de Civilisation Indienne in Paris. In 1959 Snellgrove published his 
groundbreaking translation and analysis of the Hevajratantra,” and though Conze still 
remarked in 1962 that "the study of the Tantric phase of Indian thought is still in its 
infancy,"** in the 1960’s and 1970’s Tantric studies really began to develop. In 1962 
Kane published, as part of History of DharmaSastra a little-noticed section on Tantrik 
Doctrines and DharmaSdstra wherein he reviews, with much more balance and 
thoroughness than is customary in many works on the subject, a major portion of the 
work that had been done on Tantra by scholars up to his time. Though a bit limited 
due to some of the misinformation of his predecessors, and leaning mostly on the 
Sakta Tantras published by Arthur Avalon, Kane’s 120 page chapter is one of the 
better introductions to the subject I have come across, with a much better historical 
sense than most scholars of Tantra, a healthy dose of citations from the Sanskrit 


originals,” and considerable space devoted to both Buddhist and Hindu Tantras in a 
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comparative context. He notes, quite reasonably I think, that "the question whether 
Buddhist Tantras were prior to Hindu Tantras or vice versa is difficult to decide."'™ 
In the sixties, the most active Western scholars worked in Buddhist Tantrism, with 
publications by Ruegg, Snellgrove, Guenther, Hajima, Chang, Grénbold, Wayman 
and Lessing, Naudou, Chattopadhyaya, Raghavan, and others. Indian scholars were 
largely responsible for progress on the Hindu Tantras, with publications by Pandey, 
Kaw, Banerjea, Bhatt, Krishnamacharya, and others. The French of course continued 
their groundbreaking work in the Kasmir Saivite tradition, with Silburn’s publications, 
Padoux’s now famous text on mantra in the Saivite Tantric texts, and Brunner’s early 
works. In the 1970’s research expanded considerably. Filliozat’s work followed 
Eliade’s example from the medical perspective, examining rasdyana, Siddha, and 
Ayurveda material in depth, elucidating its links to both Hindu and Buddhist Tantric 
practice and doctrine. The Pondichéry Institute (Pondicherry in English spelling) 
began publishing its now extensive series of Saiva and Sakta texts--with some 
translations; in Europe Gnoli, Padoux, and Brunner began extensive work on 
Kasmiri Saivism, matched by Jaideva Singh, Sen Sharma, and Rastogi in India. 
Fremantle finished her translation of the Guhyasamdjatantra (unpublished), Chimpa 
and Chattopadhyaya came out with the English translation of Taranatha’s History of 
Buddhism in India, Hopkins and Petech began serious work, and Beyer’s The Cult of 
Tara appeared. By 1975 Agehananda Bharati would remark, in reference to 
Lorenzen’s work on the Kdpdlikas and Kdlamukhas, “with this book on the market, 


Indologists have no longer any excuse for disregarding Hindu-Buddhist esoterica as a 
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way-out extravaganza: for Indian and Occidental scholars, it is now time to heed 
these traditions with the same care and attention as the Vedas, Puranas, Epics, and 
the Drama."'® In 1979 Piatigorsky refers to Gupta, van Hoens, and Goudriaan’s 
Hindu Tantrism as “the best example of a real introduction to Tantrism for scholars in 
the realms of Indology and of religious studies."' The reason for the general change 
of attitude towards Tantric studies quite likely has something to do with the sexual 
revolution of the 1960’s and the consequent loosening of attitudes towards sex. 
Christopher George, in his 1974 edition and translation of eight chapters of the 
Buddhist Candamahdrosana Tantra remarked that "It should be pointed out that the 
sexual subject matter of works of this genre often seem to have made it difficult for 
this rich literature to receive the scientific treatment it deserves." Noting de La 
Vallée Poussin’s remarks that the stripadjd recommended in some Tantric texts 
recommended "disgusting practices both obscene and criminal," George commented 
that "It seems clear that the intellectual climate for the investigation of such texts was 
much less favorable in his time [early 1900’s] that it is today."'* (The best review of 
Sakta Tantrism, following the earlier work by Woodroffe, is Goudriaan’s portion of 
Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature.)!™ 

In the eighties and nineties, Tantric studies have begun to gain legitimacy, 
with panels at Sanskrit conferences, panels at Religion conferences, and increasing 
numbers of scholars devoting their careers to Tantra.'® Even in 1987, though, 
Padoux still gave a succinct appraisal of the difficulties in the field: "An objective 


and scientific assessment of Tantrism is not easy, for the subject is controversial and 
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perplexing. Not only do authorities give different definitions of Tantrism, but its very 
existence has sometimes been denied."'® Minoru Hara has summed up the transition 
of Tantric Studies from outcaste to acceptance diplomatically. Indologists, he says, 
were dissuaded from studying Tantra due to "the esoteric nature of Tantric texts, 
and...the strange practices prescribed therein," so that 

generally speaking, information in pre-war times was extremely meagre 

and interpretations were often biased.... After the second world war, 

the situation changed greatly. This was due to the opportunities 

Western scholars had to travel around India, and also due to the large 

amount of information furnished by anthropologists who were able to 

engage themselves in field work. In addition to this, the inauguration 

of the French Institute of Indology in Pondichéry by the late Professor 

Jean Filliozat opened a new age for further systematic 

studies...[resulting in] a series of important works on the solid basis of 

textual criticism by eminent French Indologists.'” 
The postwar transition Hara speaks of is accurate: in a volume published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, Progress in Indic Studies 1917-1942, 
none of the 25 essays mentioned Tantra.'® Recently, on the other hand, in the 
breakdown of subject areas for the 10th World Sanskrit Conference in Bangalore in 
January 1997, Agamas and Tantras have their own listing. However, the field is still 
young. Kvaerne remarked as recently as 1986: “hundreds of Buddhist Tantric texts- 
-Sanskrit manuscripts, or existing in the Tibetan and Chinese canons--remain 
unpublished and untranslated, and hence, as far as academic scholarship goes, 
inaccessible to all except a small number of specialists."'” 
It is not really that difficult to critique much of the scholarship that has come 


out over the past fifty years or so on Tantra. I am generally reluctant to do so simply 


because I am personally very familiar with the enormous amount of effort it takes to 
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learn to read Sanskrit and Tibetan, and the many years that scholars have to put in of 
‘basic training’ before being able to address even basic questions in the field. By and 
large I find that most of the lacunae in prior works on Tantra (and the lacunae in my 
own research thus far) are by and large due to gaps information occasioned by the 
difficulty in reading the texts, the necessity of reading many different texts from both 
the Saivite and Buddhist traditions, and the fact that most scholars of Buddhist Tantra 
have not received a thorough ‘classical’ education in Sanskrit, and so do not have the 
benefit of seeing the Sanskrit Tantras in the full context of the earlier Sanskrit 
tradition, and that most scholars of Hindu Tantra are disinclined to read the Buddhist 
Tantric texts. In addition, many contemporary scholars of Tantra work principally 
from Tibetan texts, with either a weak or a non-existent background in Sanskrit, so 
they are largely unaware of either the Saivite correlates, or the roots of many of the 
Tantric ideas in the earlier Indian tradition. This general ignorance of the Hindu 
Tantric traditions by Buddhist Tantric scholars results in the unwitting characterization 
of many of the underpinning Tantric doctrines shared by all the traditions as 
specifically Buddhist, with the intimation that these doctrines are somehow the 
creative inventions of the Buddhist tradition, with no acknowledgement that many of 
the basic elements of Tantric doctrines were widely shared between the Buddhist and 
Saivite Tantric traditions, and in many cases with the wider Indian Sanskrit culture. 
One tends to find a similar ignorance of Buddhist parallels in many of the works on 
Hindu Tantra. This neglect of historical grounding of the Tantric doctrines on both 


sides of the Buddhist/Hindu fence, as it were, and a reticence to explore the roots of 
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Tantra in the earlier Indian tradition results in unnecessary biases in the presentation 
of the doctrines of the different systems, with writers sometimes giving the impression 
that certain doctrines are the unique contribution of one or the other religious sect, 
and then unfortunately using such appearances of uniqueness as fodder for asserting 
sectarian superiority or partisan advantage. As I will present in many different 
sections in this dissertation, we find that most of the subtle body doctrines, medical 
theories, alchemical principles, Yogic and meditational principles, astronomical and 
astrological principles, and so on were deeply shared between the Saivite and 
Buddhist Tantric traditions. Though I have not researched the Kali Tantric material, 
the Sri Vidya tradition, the Saiva Siddhanta tradition, or the Vaisnava or Jain Tantras 
in any great detail, I would not be surprised to find that many of the shared principles 
and practices between the Saivite and Buddhist Tanerikds were also shared by these 
other traditions. Yet few Tantric scholars, of either the Hindu or Buddhist traditions, 
have taken the time and trouble to do the sort of comparative research between the 
traditions to see just how far the Tantric doctrines were shared between the different 
traditions, to say nothing of how deeply grounded Tantric doctrines are in the earlier, 
non-Tantric Indian Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit popular traditions. It is precisely this 
sort of comparative work and historical grounding that I have tried with some success 
to provide in this dissertation. The problem is however an enormous one, and is 
contributed to by the attitudes of the Indians and Tibetans themselves. Bharati offered 
an amusing critique the area of "mutual amnesia" between Hindu and Buddhist 


believers and advocates in this regard, citing "Hindus who ignore and/or reject Hindu 
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tantrics, Buddhists who reject or ignore Hindu tantrics, Hindus who reject or ignore 
Buddhist tantrics, and Buddhists who reject or ignore Buddhist tantrics...." 
characterizing the problem as basically one of “perceived and rejected identities, 
identities activated by an open-ended but opaque terminology."''® While Bharati’s 
Critique was primarily of believers, the same could well be applied to scholars. In my 
opinion, the Buddhist and Hindu Tantric traditions grew up hand in hand, in a sort of 
yab-yum or Ydmala of their own, and to study one without studying the other is to 
inevitably lead to distortions in our understanding of Tantra. Woodroffe was well 
aware of the common features among the different Tantric schools: 

It was my intention in starting this Series of Tantrik Texts to include 

therein specimens from all the various schools of Agama, Vaishnava, 

Shaiva, Shakta and Bauddha. For, whatever may be the difference as 

regards doctrinal and ritual details, there are marked similarities in 

spirit, general outlook, and method between all the Agamas.'!! 
In the end, I think we all have to be wary of the temptation that our individual 
research projects might somehow come up with ‘the last word’ on Tantra. The 
Tantric systems of India have produced an enormous literature, most of it as yet 
unpublished and unread by scholars. Much research remains to be done, and much 
comparative work will be necessary. There is still a very long way to go. 

This chapter is certainly not intended as a complete picture of the emergence 
of Tantric studies over the last three hundred or so years. I do not read Russian, 
Dutch, or any of the Scandinavian or East Asian languages (particularly Japanese), so 


I have not searched through such material. Since I do not read European languages 


as quickly as I read English, I have not had the time to do as thorough an historical 
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research survey of the full sets of all the German, French, and Italian Indological 
journals, to say nothing of the large bodies of academic literature in modern Indian 
languages.''? There have been several surveys of Tantric literature published by 
Indian scholars, most notably N.N. Bhattacharrya’s work on the history of the Tantric 
tradition,''? and Matsunaga’s (Japanese) history of the tradition, and these indicate a 
really enourmous body of literature that has remained largely untouched--though still 
extant, so the work I will present in this dissertation will still count as one of the 
early forays into this vast body of Sanskrit literature (to say nothing of the Tibetan, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Tantric literatures).''* While I have not discussed the 
work of post-second World War Tantric scholars in much detail here, much of this 
work will be referred to in Chapters 3-10 at various points, and some of it in 
considerable detail--so I will not attempt to do so here. Some of the specific 
scholarship relating to the individual Tantras of the Buddhist system and the Kasmir 
Saivite material is referred to in Chapters 4 and 5 of this dissertation, and is also 
referred to in the context of discussing specific unresolved problems in the study of 
Tantra. What I have simply tried to show with this chapter is that the Tantras were 
largely neglected for much of the history of Indology, and it is really only within the 
last few decades that serious work has begun. It will take many years, and many 
more research projects, before we begin to gain a really thorough grasp of the 


intricacies of the Tantric practices. 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 2 James F. Hartzell 


The Vedic Model 

Vena saw that which is highest in secret, where everything becomes of 

one form; this spotted one is milked [when] born; the heaven-knowing 

troops have shouted at it. May the Gandharva, knowing of the 

immortal, proclaim that highest abode in secret; three quarters of it 

[are] deposited in secret; whoso knoweth them, he shall be the father’s 

father. He, our father, is the generator, and he is the connection who 

knows the abodes [and] all beings; who is the sole nomenclator of the 

gods, all beings come to [him to] inquire. I went at once about heaven 

and earth; I approached the first-born of righteousness, who abides in 

beings as speech does in the speaker; eager is he, is he not Agni? 

Around all beings I went, the web of righteousness stretched out for 

beholding, where the gods having attained immortality bestirred 

themselves, in an equal place of union. (Atharvaveda 2.1-5).' 
2.0.1. Introduction 

One of the most difficult, yet most necessary questions to address in the study 
of the Tantric traditions is the determination of to what extent practices and ideas that 
are central to Tantric systems are prefigured in earlier Indian literature. The question 
is important because of the differing opinions on the antiquity and origin of Tantric 
practices in India. To put this another way, then, we may ask: how much of what 
we call "Tantra" can be found in earlier material? The answer, it turns out, is quite a 
bit; i.e. much of what we find in Tantric texts, both Hindu and Buddhist, can be 
found in various forms in earlier Sanskrit material. The earliest Sanskrit material we 
have, of course, are the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas. 

The claim to Vedic legitimacy is a common one in the Indian tradition, just as 


the claim to superiority to the Vedas has been commonplace in the Buddhist tradition. 


It is relatively rare, however, that contemporary scholars of Hinduism or Buddhism 
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actually do the comparative studies between the Vedic texts and the texts of the more 
modern traditions to determine whether the adherence to the Vedas, or the attacks on 
the Vedas, are based largely in fact or simply amount to hyperbole and a religious 
version of "political correctness." One of the central claims of the Indian tradition is 
the eternality of the Vedas--a claim often disputed or dismissed by Western scholars. 
Yet the notion of the eternality of the Vedas lingers--eternally one might say--in the 
background. In fact, in India’s society and history, the Vedas are, we could say, 
‘functionally eternal.’ For thousands of years the Vedic sacrifices have been 
performed, Vedic texts have been recited, and Vedic doctrines have been taught in 
India, unextinguished by the rise, incursion, or contact with powerful non-Vedic 
traditions. Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, the Chinese traditions of 
Confucianism and Taoism, and even twentieth century secular influences and 
technologies have all impacted and affected--to varying degrees--the Indian religious 
setting. Scores of other schools of thought and practice indigenous to India have also 
sought preeminence, including multiple schools of yoga and bhakti practice--and many 
sects have arisen, gained some prominence for several centuries, and then melted 
away. Yet throughout the centuries, as a constant background, referent, and 
sometimes presumed antagonist to all schools of Indian religious thought and practice, 
the Vedas and the Vedic sacrificial rites and interpretations have remained a constant 
in India’s society. 

This ‘functional eternality of the Vedas’--to coin a phrase--has prompted some 


response to their presence by all of the major schools of Indian thought and practice. 
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Some traditions, such as the Buddhists, argued against the validity of the Vedas. 
Other traditions have claimed equal validity with the Vedas, claiming to have usurped 
the Vedic doctrine with a newer, more accurate understanding. Still others have 
claimed derivation from the Vedic tradition, and adherence to Vedic principles, while 
espousing doctrines that, at least on the surface, appear far removed from any Vedic 
sources. Many traditions, however, have simply accepted the hegemonic rule of the 
Vedic doctrines, and have sought to position themselves as subsidiary to the Vedas (as 
either upaveda or nVeddgas), jockeying for position as participants in Vedic authority 
and prestige.” To assess the theoretical accuracy of these various stances it is 
important that we take a careful look at the Vedas themselves, in order to provide a 
comparative analysis of the Vedic tradition with the traditions of subsequent 
claimants. For this dissertation, we will examine Vedic doctrines in light of Tantric 
doctrines. 

The lack of critical comparative study of the Vedic texts has been particularly 
evident in Tantric scholarship. In an attempt to begin to redress this deficiency in the 
scope of modern Tantric scholarship, I will provide here a preliminary analysis of 
some of the central doctrines of the Vedic period. The sources for our discussion will 
be primarily the Brdhmana texts--the works that provide the earliest exegeses of the 
verses of the Rgveda, Yajurveda, and Sdmaveda, and provide explanations of most of 
the principle Vedic sacrificial rituals (frauta rites).’ It is not possible within the scope 
of a single chapter of this dissertation to touch on all of the salient issues, nor have | 


attempted to venture beyond the Brahmanas (and a couple of Aranyakas) into the 
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much larger literature of the ritual Satras, DharmaSdstras, or Upanisads, where more 
developed elaborations are found of the themes this chapter will consider.* I will 
attempt to delineate what I think are some of the most consistently enunciated central 
organizing principles of Vedic doctrine and ritual practice. It should then be possible, 
with a careful analysis of the same aspects (i.e. consistently enunciated central 
organizing principles) of Tantric doctrine to determine, at least to some extent, just 
what sort of relationship to Vedic thought the Tantras really have. 

Studying earlier Vedic doctrines can help provide a more sharply focused 
perspective for the more detailed comparative study of the Saivite and Buddhist Tantra 
in the later chapters of the dissertation. There are however a couple of important 
caveats to raise at this point. We are not looking to "find Tantra" in the Bréhmanas-- 
that would be to engage in a rather serious logical error of attempting to find evidence 
in an earlier historical strata of literature for the doctrines and practices of a system 
that to all appearances was developed considerably later. A similar mistake is made 
by some contemporary thinkers who attempt to demonstrate, usually with particular 
ideological motivations, that certain twentieth century physical science doctrines 
"already existed" in early Sanskrit texts. The logical error of this approach can be 
seen easily by analogy: just because the same general principles of genetic 
recombination hold true in Gregor Mendel’s nineteenth century pea breeding 
experiments and in late twentieth century recombinant DNA therapies, no reasonable 
biologist would attempt to argue that modern recombinant DNA therapies "already 


existed" in Mendel’s time, or in his work. Similarly, just because we may find 
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certain principles of the relationship of man to the cosmos were enunciated in Vedic 
literature, and are maintained in Tantric literature, it would be non-sensical to argue 
that 11th century CE Tantric practices and developed doctrines "already existed" in the 
Vedas. What we are looking for though are what we might call evolutionary 
antecedents in doctrine and practice--pursuing, as it were, a "paleontology" or 
"archaeology" of Tantra by examining the Vedic core. I place these two -ologies in 
quotation marks because when we are dealing with the historical study of the Vedic 
tradition relative to the later traditions, we are faced with the intriguing issue of the 
functional eternality of the Vedas. Though historically the oldest Sanskrit material we 
have available, the Vedic texts are also contemporary texts, since the oral textual 
traditions of the Vedic schools and the practices of the rituals they prescribe have, to 
a great extent, been continuously present in India for thousands of years, and are still 
present as I write these words. While a paleontology or archaeology in the strict 
sense would imply some temporal gap between current time and some past time, 
Vedic material is in India both ancient and modern, and from all times in between. 
This is a crucial fact tc keep in mind when examining the relationship of other 
schools and traditions from India in relationship to the Veda: the Vedic tradition has 
always been there as a living referent.” 

The second major caveat is that the following analysis of the Vedic ritual ideas 
and sacrificial explanations and techniques is also not intended as some sort of 
argument for or against priority of value on the part of the Vedic tradition vis a vis 


the later Hindu and Buddhist Tantric traditions--again an argument that is sometimes 
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advanced by ideologically motivated writers who wish to assert that all truth about 
reality can be found in the Vedas, or who wish to assert that no truth about reality 
can be found in the Vedas. Rather, it is an attempt to demonstrate that the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantric traditions inherited a conceptual framework of ritual and religious 
practice, and a set of religious symbols that were bequeathed to Indian society by the 
Vedic tradition. Rather than presenting a religiously motivated argument--i.e. one 
that might assert the superiority of one belief system over another--I will attempt to 
outline what I think is an eminently reasonable intellectual argument: that certain 
aspects of later Tantric thought do indeed have historical, evolutionary roots in earlier 
Vedic thought. My principal motive here is to show that by coming to understand 
these historical antecedents some of the more obscure aspects of the Tantric traditions 
will become more accessible, that is, easier to make sense of. Given the complexity 
and sometimes deliberate obscurity of Tantric writings, any approach that improves 
their accessibility should be a welcome contribution to Tantric scholarship. There is 
an additional point to keep in mind here, as discussed by Alexis Sanderson in his 
article on the relationship of the Vedic and Tantric traditions in Kasmir: many Saivite 
Tantrikas were apparently also practicing Vaidikds,° just as many Indian Buddhist 
Tantric practitioners apparently also otherwise maintained their monastic vows and 
practices.’ We furthermore find that as late as the 17th century in India, some 
prominent Vaidika pandits were apparently also fully cognizant of the Tantric 
traditions. We have still a catalogue of a 17th century private Sanskrit manuscript 


library belonging to Kavindracarya, head of the Varanasi Pandit community.” The 
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catalogue’s Tantras are divided into 32 “vaidikatantre," 31 “avaidikatantre," 14 
"upatantre," 6 “anyatantre," indicating degrees of distinction between what were 
considered properly ‘vedic’ Tantras; the catalogue also lists 28 "purdudgama," 
though these do not match the names of the 28 Saivadgamas--including rather the 
Vaisnava Ndradlyapdfcardatra (there’s a separate list of 6 "Pancardtre")--and 136 
updgamas. Interestingly, no recognizably (at least to me at present) Buddhist Tantra 
names are listed, and Kavindracarya’s categories don’t seem to match current Saiva, 
Sakta, Kaula, etc. classifications. The library was also filled with Purdyas, 
DharmaSaéstra, medical texts (vaidyaSdstra), 44 alchemical texts, philosophical, Vedic, 
grammatical, astronomical, etc. (2192 manuscripts total)--a full selection of the major 
genres of Sanskrit literature. The existence of almost 250 Tantric texts in the 
personal library of the Head Pandit of Benares in the mid-17th century strongly 
suggests that Tantras have been held in far higher esteem in India, and for far longer, 
than has been assumed by many scholars. 
2.0.2. The Conceptual Framework 

There appear to be a fairly large number of aspects of ritual symbolism in the 
Indian tradition that were common to many different religious persuasions, 
constituting "common knowledge” as it were. So we find the lotus symbol, for 
instance, used ubiquitously in Buddhist, Saivite, Sakta, Vaisnava Tantric traditions, 
and widely used in many non-Tantric traditions.” Somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, we 
also find the lotus playing an important--though by Tantra scholars little noticed--role 


in Vedic ritual symbolism. Similarly the names of the four intermediate directions 
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are shared by the Hindu and Buddhist Tantrikas, and again we find some of these 
names pre-existing both traditions in the Brdhmanas. The practice of assigning deities 
to the directions in common. The doctrines of the five major winds flowing through 
subtle body channels, solar and lunar symbolism used both iconographically and 
doctrinally, recognition and theories about the power of mantras, the use of the mind 
to control the winds, the transformative powers of Soma, etc.--all these find their 
place prominently in the language and practice of Buddhist and Hindu Tantras, and 
appear earlier in different forms in the Vedic material. The doctrine of the twofold 
body, part mortal, part immortal, also appears early in the Brdhmanas and is found in 
the Tantras. The doctrine of the three fires enunciated in the Brdhmanas, and their 
identification with the three primary breaths, survives into the Tantric period.'” Sex 
too places an important role in Tantric thinking and practice, and also finds a 
significant--though somewhat different--place in the Vedic ritual world. The use of 
food offerings, of invocations to the deities of the cosmos, the assignment of deities to 
the sense functions, initiation, and the importance of a good guru, are all found in 
Vedic ritual and play roles in later Tantric ritual. 

There are two questions at issue here: 1) to what extent are Tantric theories 
and practices actually modeled on their Vedic counterparts? and 2) to what extent do 
the modeling functions within the Tantric disciplines resemble the modeling functions 
within the Vedic tradition? Both question rest on an initial premise, 1.e. that there is 
some sort of a relationship between Tantra and Veda. One does not arrive at this 


premise however by random selection. Both the Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras 
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employ for instance certain characteristically Vedic terms, such as homa, mantra, 
Soma, etc., in ways that suggest conscious references to a pre-existing paradigm. 
Aronson et al in their theoretical work on modeling entitled Realism Rescued, have 
argued that theories are in fact models or “embedded in type-hierarchies." Theories 
are "best thought of as families of models," though the models are at the lowest level 
of the type-hierarchy. Type-hierarchy generates the “relative-similarity relationships 
between systems" and the model of one system depends on this "abstraction from, 
idealization of or analogue to some other system."'' This is, in fact, one way we can 
think of a theoretical model: as a hypothetical, stylized, simplified, schematic 
representation of a system, or of types of systems, that can then be used as the model, 
the pattern, or the super-structure in the formation of other, different, though type- 
hierarchically similar system(s). The new systems can be so much more complicated 
and elaborated, functioning so much further up the type-hierarchy, as to almost 
completely obscure the original systemic isomorphisms. 

In contemporary physical sciences (Biology, Chemistry, Physics, etc.), the 
truth or reality of theoretical models is tested in laboratory experiments that have 
objective, verifiable criteria, and that can be repeated by others. Much of modeling 
depends on the logics of sets and subsets. The complexity of real-world phenomena 
is reduced to sets of simplified entity-types sharing common properties. To control 
the experimental conditions, then, experiments are designed to test isolated entity 
types. These types are then hierarchically ordered in the theoretical models into 


subsets, sets, and meta-sets. This involves two "identity mappings" between a) the 
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entities that are the set members, and b) between the entities and their properties. 
"The properties of the entities in the subtypes in the type hierarchies are identical with 
the properties of the entities on to which they are mapped in the supertypes."'? As 
Aronson et al propose, it is necessary then to take into account the "relative 
salience"'> of various elements of comparison or similarity.‘ "The similarity relation 
is no longer serving as an unanalysed primitive but is unpacked and explained in 
terms of the relation between a natural kind and a higher-order kind." These 
set/meta-set relationships form the kernel of the modeling process. The simplified 
model format or structure functions as an identity subset of the larger system. In 
Biology, for instance, this functions in the process of identifying the functions of 
particular proteins, enzymes etc. in "model animals,” such as leeches, frogs, etc. 
One can then extrapolate the information about discovered functions in these "model 
systems" to deduce functionality in more complex organisms, such as humans. 

What is particularly salient to our discussion of Vedic theory is Aronson’s 
mention of the notion of ‘family resemblance’ in language as discussed by 
Wittgenstein (Philosophical Investigations 1953): that different usages of the same 
word do not rely on an immutable essence of meaning that could account for 
similarities in import; linguistic similarities are activity-dependent. This is 
particularly true with regard to technical terminology of different systems of thought 
in Sanskrit; the same word can be used with an entirely different denotation in a 
different technical context. To the extent we find similarity in the lexical denotation 


of the same words used in different contexts, we should keep in mind Wittgenstein’s 
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point that this is due to "a complicated network of similarities overlapping and 
crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes similarities of detail."'® So 
in examining the use, and re-use, of the term "lotus," for instance, we must keep in 
mind that the similarities of "lotus" as used in Vedic and Tantric texts is also activity- 
dependent, and due more to a ‘family-resemblance’ than to any spurious arguments 
that Tantric doctrines are somehow fully embedded in the Vedas. 

In the sense of the theoretical work on modeling presented by Aronson et al, 
we can see that the Vedic sacrificial rituals consistently modeled--within the 
controllable confines of the sacrificial enclosure--the forces of nature that control life 
and death, i.e. the Sun that gives life and heat to plants, animals, and man, the wind 
that becomes our life breath, the fire that is seen to come from the water and cooks 
our food, heats us on cold nights, protects us from animals, aids in agriculture, etc. 
The more precise the model was made to be, it was thought, the more precisely man 
could gain some measure of control of and access to these omnipotent natural forces. 
To use our modeling language from science, we can say that the creation of the Vedic 
sacrificial system was analogous to creating or defining an experimental model. 
Deifying the forces of nature, worshipping them, propitiating them with offerings, and 
invoking them through the uniquely human power of semantically complex language 
(mantra), Vedic man believed that he helped maintain the order of the universe, 
provided himself with greater assurance of success in his daily endeavors, and a 
secure and happy resting place after death. As we shall see in our discussion of the 


Tantric traditions, these early modeling efforts evolved over the centuries to a much 
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higher level of complexity. In Tantra control of the more complex models of the 
forces of external Nature and our internal nature are believed to offer a far higher 
level of result. Heesterman’s summary remark about the Srauta ritual could equally 
well be argued for Tantric ritual: "The Vedic Srauta ritual presents a highly 
rationalized system of abstract symbols expressing the relations governing the cosmos 
and purporting thereby to enable the specialized operator, who knows thus, ‘to 
manipulate the universe, or rather to make his own universe.’"'’ Furthermore we 
shall see how the very act of modeling the natural world in the Vedas itself became a 
model for the development of Tantric doctrine. The 7dntrikds appear to have taken 
several of the meta-properties of the Vedic modeling enterprise, and reinterpreted 
these properties into a more sophisticated modeling enterprise in pursuit of more 
radical goals than we find in Vedic literature. In this sense we find that in the Tantric 
traditions, both the "web" sense of “tantra” and the "model" or “template” sense of 
"tantra" were maintained, and expanded upon." 

To begin our look at the Braéhmanas we should first note the role of these texts 
in the Vedic tradition, and their relationship to other early Sanskrit texts. The 
Bradhmanas contain specific descriptions and explanations of Vedic ritual practice. 
Verses (mantras) from the Rgveda that are used in various rituals are frequently 
quoted, and explanations are then given of the ritual or esoteric import of the poetic 
imagery of the mantras, in a "he says this (or he does this) ... because ..." pattern. 
The "because" explanations are sometimes quite long, giving us the underlying 


doctrines are a) generally consistent between the different Bradhmana texts, and b) 
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illuminate many of the presuppositions and beliefs of the Vedic period, and c) do 
thereby provide--within the context of Vedic beliefs--reasonable explanations for much 
of Vedic ritual. Keith gives us a brief analysis of the hierarchical structure of Vedic 
ritual that is useful both for laying out the principle of Primary Sacrifices that serve 
as a model for other versions of the same, and for the elucidation of what may be one 
of the more important meaning of the term Tantra: 

"In the Siitras the principle is laid down that the sacrifices are to be 

distinguished as Prakrtis and Vikrtis, the former being the base on 

which the latter are built; thus the new- and full-Moon sacrifices are 

the model for other sacrifices of the type known as /sfi, and for the 

animal sacrifice, in its form as an offering to Agni and Soma, on which 

further animal offerings are based. The Agnisfoma again is the 

fundamental form of the Soma sacrifice: on it are based the other 

performances up to the Dvadasaha inclusive, while on the latter are 

based the Sattras. Each sacrifice is divided into Pradhdnas, the 

characteristics which mark it out as a special offering, and A”igas, the 

auxiliary parts which are common to many sacrifices, and which build 

the framework, Tantra, which serves to maintain the sacrifice.""” 
Staal has pointed out in greater detail how the Vedic ritual system is structurally 
organized. Using generative rules that are then reapplied to the results of their own 
application, the ritual structure uses such "recursive rules" that "generate infinitely 
many structures by applying and reapplying finite mechanisms." These complexity 
levels are enhanced by insertions of more sequences (of, for instance, Soma rites), or 
by the embedding of certain rites within other rites. Added to these are what Staal 
calls "transformational structures" whereby certain ritual structures from some rites 
can be modified or transformed when inserted or embedded in another rite.” 


It is this modeling or prototype aspect in the structuring of Vedic sacrifice that 


I consider essential to a more complete understanding of the later Tantric tradition. 
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Vedic sacrifice appears to have provided not only models for itself, in terms of 
primary sacrifices that provide the principles and frameworks (Tantras) for other 
sacrifices. Vedic sacrificial models also appear to have provided the models for 
sacrificial ritual itself in India. When we look at the doctrines that are both explicit 
and implicit in the Vedic texts, we find a surprisingly “esoteric” set of doctrines about 
the spiritual and physical nature of man (and woman) that, when understood, go a 
long way towards explaining the rationale behind the maintenance and continuity of 
Vedic sacrificial rituals in the Indian tradition. 

The following information in this chapter is broken down into several thematic 
sections. These themes were chosen because they each appear in a somewhat altered 
form in later Tantric writings. 1) The first section looks at Vedic ideas about the Sun 
as the source of life. In Vedic cosmology the Sun is the creator god, the site of 
heaven, the energy source for our internal and external life, and the pervading force 
that animates all living beings through a solar web that reaches through the world. 2) 
The second section examines the Vedic doctrines of the three fires: the solar fire (the 
Sun), the atmospheric fire (the wind), and the earthly fire (the offering, sacrificial, 
and cooking fires). Vedic cosmology imagines a type-identity between these three 
fiery entities, and so conceives of the earthly fire as in effect a subset of the heavenly, 
creator deity Sun, with a similarity relation that allows for effective ritual activity by 
earthly beings. 3) Drawing on themes raised by the consideration of Indra and the 
Soma’s relationship to the three fires, the third section looks at the conceptions of 


Soma in Vedic thinking in regard to the role of this consumable drug--the accessible 
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"juice" of the fires as conceived of in the type-identity modeling system I have 
outlined. 4) The fourth section--the longest section of the chapter--discusses the 
identity relationship between the atmospheric fire (the wind) and the inner breaths of 
man. First we look at how the winds can be thought of as a form of solar fire. Then 
we look at how these winds are identified with human breaths, and the various 
doctrines of ‘vital airs’ or prdmas that are developed in the Brdhmanas. These 
doctrines underlie the Vedic doctrine that the mind, and mantras can be used to 
control the flow of the breaths in the body, and allow--in a type-hierarchy logic--for 
the doctrine that the mantras can effect the forces of nature. 5) Section five examines 
the symbolism of the lotus in Vedic thought, in particular how the lotus is considered 
the ‘source’ of Agni, the earthly fire. 6) Section six looks at the germinal ideas of the 
channels (nddis) as they appear in the Brdhmanas. 7) Section seven discusses the 
identifications of the directions in Vedic ritual. 8) Section eight discusses ritual sex, 
and 9) Section nine looks at the modeling of the human body in Vedic ritual practice. 
The Chapter concludes with a discussion of the potential implications of these Vedic 
themes for understanding Tantric theories. 
2.1. The Sun 

The Sun, both as a physical force giving light, heat, and life, and as a spiritual 
source and resting place of the soul, plays a central role in Vedic doctrine and 
sacrificial rites. The most basic doctrine is that the conscious soul or self is the same 
as the Sun, comes from the Sun prior to birth in the womb, and returns to the Sun 


upon the death of the physical body. This doctrine encompasses the basic notion of a 
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twofold body, part mortal, part immortal. Aitareya Aranyaka gives rsi Badhva’s view 
on this: "That which we have called the person of the body is the corporeal self. Its 
essence is the incorporeal conscious self.... Let one know that the incorporeal 
conscious self and the Sun are the same....". The Rgveda also states plainly: “The 
Sun is the self of all that stands and moves."?! The Aranyaka goes on to say that the 
seed of Prajapati (the golden man = the Sun) becomes, in sequence, the gods, the 
rain, the herbs, food, semen, living creatures, the heart, the mind, speech, and action. 
For the author(s) of the Aranyaka, the man who knows the secret of Prajapati’s 
essence in this sequence is the abode of Brahman, and becomes "golden" in the next 
world.” 

The solar essence of man is again conceptualized as the seed that grows first in 
the divine womb of the Sun, and then again in the mother’s womb on earth. The 
earthly analogue to the Sun is the dhavantya (offering) fire, in the square-shaped 
fireplace of the vedi or sacrificial enclosure. Jaiminiya Brdhmana relates ejaculating 
the man’s semen into the woman’s womb with the offering of the oblation into this 
"solar" fire during the daily agnihotra.~ The Ghavantya is homologized to the Sun, 
the divine womb/world, and the pouring of the offering into the fire is homologized to 
the ejaculation of semen into the womb. The sacrificer thereby "emits his Self" into 
the "divine womb," and comes into being in "yonder Sun." This provides the initiate 
with two wombs, and two selves.“ The Brahmin who understands this mystery of the 
Sun-dtman identity, and adheres to the daily agnihotra ritual, thereby ensures that his 


ditman will return safely home to its source in the Sun upon physical death--since he 
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has repeatedly affirmed his own presence in heaven through the daily ritual of divine 
procreation. When he dies, then, the deceased spirit travels with the smoke of the 
fire towards heaven, the Sun, and on the way there is challenged by the Seasons. 
Provided the dtman realizes its original identity with the Sun, and abandons its earthly 
identity and name, it is admitted to heaven, where it is reunited with the ancestors 
(pitrs) and shares its good karma with them. Those who hold onto their earthly 
identity by insisting on continued identification with their earthly name are dragged 
away by the Seasons, and sent back to "the land of repeated dying” that is ruled “by 
night and day." Two different versions of this doctrine emphasize the idea that the 
mechanism whereby the solar Gtnan enters into the man’s semen is through ingesting 
the Soma plant, the plant widely homologized to the Moon--as though the white light 
of the Moon becomes the white semen itself, through the medium of the Soma ritual. 
Soma is, after all, the king of the herbs, and hence the king of the plants that absorb 
Prajapati’s seed through the rain and transmit it to man through food.** Describing 
the concluding ceremonies of the Darsapuirnamasa, the Satapatha Brahmana reiterates 
that the Sun is the "final goal" or the "safe resort" that one goes to at the end of 
life.?” 

So we find in passages from the Rgveda, from two major (slightly later) 
Brdhmanas, and from (probably) the earliest Aranyaka an important set of doctrines: 
a) that the soul is explicitly identified with the Sun; b) that this solar soul comes into 
its physical body through the Soma ingested by the father, and emitted in the semen 


into the mother’s womb; c) that heaven is considered to be in the Sun, or in other 
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stars;"* d) that one must perform the daily fire ritual properly to be admitted to 
heaven at death; and e) that those who fail to properly perform the daily fire ritual 
will suffer the cruel fate of being dragged back from the gates of heaven into the 
realm of day and night, of repeated dying. Sexual lovemaking for procreative 
purposes is explicitly homologized to the daily practice of the fire offerings by the 
initiate, to ensure that just as the physical self is procreated through sexual 
intercourse, so the spiritual or psychic self will be ‘procreated’ into heaven when one 
dies. 

Since the Sun in the Vedic lore is both the source of life (the ‘divine womb’) 
and the place where one goes (ideally) at the end of life, it is not surprising that the 
Sun is also occasionally spoken of as Death itself. The Satapatha Brahmana says: 
"That man in yonder (Sun’s) orb is no other than Death; and that glowing light is 
that immortal element: therefore Death does not die, for he is within the immortal; 
and therefore he is not seen, for he is within the immortal."”? These two 
requirements for ensuring entrance into heaven, then, the need to properly perform 
the sacrifice, and the need to properly understand one’s true identity, provide very 
powerful rationales for adherence to the Vedic rituals, and for repeated reaffirmation 
of Sun-dtman identity. The Sun is Life, and it is Death, and so must be dealt with 
properly, and continuously. As we shall see, these doctrines underlie many of the 
explanations given in the Brdhmanas for other aspects of Vedic sacrifice. 

2.2. The Three Fires 


In the type-hierarchy of the Vedic cosmological modeling system there are 
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three fires that share type-identity: the heavenly fire Aditya--the Sun (or Visnu or 
Prajdpati); the atmospheric fire--the wind (or Soma, the Moon, or Lightning, the 
vajra); and the earthly fire--Agni.*° These three are seen as different versions of the 
life-giving physical reality of light and heat, and are homologized variously with 
internal functions in man. The doctrine of the three fires is also repeatedly woven 
into many different explanations of Vedic sacrificial practice. The oft-repeated Vedic 
mantras, bhiih, bhuvah, svah, refer to earth, the atmosphere, and heaven, because 
these three are the location of the three fires.*! Aitareya Brdhmana explains that when 
Prajapati was creating living beings (and thereby multiplying himself) he practiced 
austerities (tapas--making Prajapati the first yogi). Upon finishing his austerities, and 
having therefore engendered enough heat, he created the three worlds--earth, the 
atmosphere, and heaven, and heated them up. As a result, he created the three lights, 
fire, the wind, and the Sun, as well as the three Vedas, the three Vedic mantras, and 
the three components of the syllable Om.** The slightly later text from the same 
lineage, the Aitareya Aranyaka then locates these three fires in man’s body: the Sun 
is in "the eye in the head," lightning (as the atmospheric fire) is in the heart, and 
Agni is in the semen. 

The ritual format of the Vedic model created a type-identity between these 
three cosmic fires and the three fires used in the daily Agnihotra ritual, in the Soma 
sacrifices, and maintained by practicing vaidikas inside the vedi, or sacrificial 
enclosure. The Ahavantya (the "offering" fire, from d@ + Whi) in a square fireplace, 


Daksindya (the "southern" or "right hand side” fire, since it is always placed to the 
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south) in a semi-circular fireplace, and the Gdrhapatya (the "householder" fire, from 
grha-pati, master of the house) in a round fireplace. The round Gdrhaptya fireplace 
is in the shape of the Sun, the square Ahavantya fireplace represents the earth (the 
four directions), and the semi-circular Daksindgni fireplace represents the Moon (and 
hence the atmospheric fire). In a notable demonstration of both the ‘weaving’ and 
‘modeling’ connotations of the term ‘tantra’ we find that the solar fire is considered 
to be in the earth fire-place, and the earthly fire in the disk or Sun-shaped fireplace, 
with the atmospheric fire in the semicircular fireplace. We find that the atmospheric 
fire--or the intermediate of the three fires between the Sun and Agni--is represented 
variously as the Wind, as the Moon, or as the Lightning bolt, i.e. the vajra. In its 
discussion of the Agnicayana, Satapatha Brahmana makes the relationship between 
the altars and the fires explicit: "the Ahavaniya (altar) is the outbreathing, and 
yonder Sun; and the fire which is on the Agnidhriya (i.e. the Daksindgni altar) is the 
through breathing, and the wind which blows yonder; and the fire which is on the 
Garhapatya is the in-breathing, and what fire there is here in this (earth-) world."* 
As Seidenberg has noted, there is definitely some sense of equivalence between the 
Ahavantya and Garhapatya fires in the Satapatha Brahmana. Though Seidenberg 
provides a geometric argument for this relationship, I think the point is more obvious, 
and therefore easy to miss. While the householder’s fire is Sun-shaped, the gods’ 
offering fire is Earth-shaped. Here we have the weave--rather than keeping the 
‘heavenly’ fire and the ‘earthly’ fire completely distinct, the ritual logic has sought to 


bind them in identity, first by lighting one fire from the other, and second by flipping 
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their locations one into the other, so that the householders’ fire becomes heavenly 
shaped, and the gods’ fire becomes earthly shaped; it is as though the ritualist has 
tied the two fires together with a knot, so neither can escape. Hence we have also the 
model, a model that reemphasizes the type-identity between the heavenly and earthly 
fires by placing them into each other. 

Heesterman in fact identifies that the accurate modeling character of the ritual 
is central to its function: "This is the problem that the ritual must attack: how to 
devise a ritual means to obtain and to hold the fire securely so that it will work 
uninterruptedly for the maintenance and continuity of life."*° The Gdrhapatya (in the 
East) is the fire for preparing offerings to the gods, created with a fire drill; the 
Ahavantya (in the West) is the fire for the offerings themselves, created with fire 
taken from the Gdrhapatya--these two are on the East-West axis directed towards 
heaven. The Daksindgni is in the south, on the south-north axis, and is for cooking 
the food offered to the brahmins during the ritual,*” and Heesterman remarks that 
"The southern fire is preferably to be taken from elsewhere--a burning tree top, for 
example, apparently one hit by lightning. Mythologically this makes perfect sense."* 
Indeed it does, since ideally one would wish to light the Daksindgni fireplace with the 
fire it represents, the atmospheric fire that is ‘graspable’ as lightaing. This is 
however a particularly tricky fire. The lightning bolt or thunderbolt, vajra, that gains 
such prominence in Tantric literature, is preeminently Indra’s weapon, and also a 
general term for the most powerful weapon one can use against one’s enemies. 


Jaimintya Bréhmana, discussing the Trvrt Stoma, declares the vajra to contain the 
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essence (and thereby the power) of all three fires, capable of holding the warring gods 
and demons at bay. The form of the vajra accessible to man is the power of Sanskrit 
mantra.” The text quotes the view of one Upajiva KhaJayana, who used to say "‘I 
know this Trivrt Stoma clearly.... Agni is the Vajra of this world, Vayu [the Vajra] 
of the intermediate space and Aditya [the Vajra] of heaven. This is microcosmically 
as follows: Agni is speech, Vayu is breath, Aditya is the eye."*° The logic of this 
assertion is consistent with the Indian doctrines of speech that conceive of Sanskrit 
mantras as both visual and auditory phenomena, brought into manifestation through 
the breath, since one needs to breath in order to speak.*' 

In some instances, Indra, preeminent wielder of the vajra, who as storm god 
controls the winds, and who as master of the Soma is also master of the Moon, 
himself takes a place in the pattern of the three fires. Accordingly, in its description 
of the Dvddasaha (or twelve day Soma ritual) on the first three days of the prsthya 
sadaha, Satapatha Brahmana 4.5.4.13 tells us that the cups of the first three days are 
the Agni cup, the Indra cup, and the Sirya cup.** Similarly, since the fire of the 
winds also is seen as the inner fire/breaths of the human body (as we shall discuss in 
the next section), it is not surprising that we find the breaths identified with Indra. In 
the Taittirtya Aranyaka’s discussion of the morning Pravargya offerings the text states 
plainly that "the most Indra-like fire is actually the prana."*’ In another passage, we 
are told that the Rsis were the prdnas at the beginning of creation, as was Indra, who 
kindled the other vital airs from their midst.“ 


Indra indeed has a curious relationship with the Sun, one that goes beyond 
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simple occasional identity.*? We may even propose that Indra’s popularity may be 
due to what appears to be his role as the archetype or rather ideal of the Vedic man-- 
the one who has gained the power of the Sun through the Soma. There are repeated 
suggestions in the Reveda and the Brdhmanas that Indra somehow conquered the Sun, 
or pierced it in gaining his seemingly limitless access to the Soma that fuels his 
prowess. The Rgveda says that belted with the Maruts, Indra "won the light of 
heaven" so he could drink the Soma juice,*° and says in another hymn that Indra "in 
groundless realms of space pierced the Gandharva through, that he might make 
Brahmans’ strength increase."*”? That Gandharva is the Sun (in this passage) is clear 
from many passages in the Brdhmanas, as for instance during the Sdvitra libations of 
the Agnicayana, when the Adhvaryu says "‘May the heavenly, thought-cleansing 
Gandharva cleanse our thought!’" and the Brdhmana explains, "the heavenly 
Gandharva is yonder Sun."*8 
2.3. Soma 

The word "Soma" comes to have a wide and flexible range of connotations in 
later Sanskrit, and becomes most particularly a metaphoric name for the Moon in 
Sanskrit poetry. In the early Vedic material, we find that Soma is identified as a 
version of the Sun’s energy in the form of a juice. This juice naturally comes from a 
plant, plants grow because of rain, rain comes from the atmosphere, and so--by the 
type-identity logic of the Vedic type-hierarchy model of the three fires (heavenly, 


atmospheric, and earthly)--Soma as a juice must be a form of the atmospheric fire. 


The atmospheric fire is usually the wind, though also, as we have looked at above, 
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sometimes conceived of as the vajra or lightning bolt. In the naturalistic homologies 
of early Vedic thought, it made sense also that the atmospheric fire could be the 
Moon, giving us one line of type-identities for conceiving of Soma as the Moon. The 
other embedded type-hierarchy logic appears to have been based on the natural, 
obvious association of the Moon as feminine, and an easily conceived of polarity with 
the Sun as masculine (recall that in the Vedic system the Sun is variously conceived 
of as the male Prajapati or the male Visnu). Certainly the Moon is less bright than 
the actual Sun, can be frequently seen during the day (approximately half of the time 
that the Moon is visible is during the day*’), and shows surface features visible to the 
naked eye, unlike the Sun. Perhaps the Moon’s greatest claim to fame is that it lights 
up the night, giving it in some sense equal billing with the Sun. The ‘feminine’ 
associations with the Moon may have also something to do with the pull of the Moon 
on the waters in the form of tides, a rough correlation of the full set of phases of the 
Moon with women’s menstrual cycles, and the frequent descriptions of Soma in terms 
of being the drop or drops. The feminine is the nourishing, fertile, physical life 
producing (in birth) and sustaining (breast feeding, food giving) principle. Soma, as 
the incredibly energizing juice of the early Vedic cult, becomes seen as the 
preeminent food-type substance, produced out of the earth goddess (since it grows as 
a plant). With the Moon being then the ‘ruler’ of the feminine, naturally Soma would 
‘represent’ the Moon in the embedded type-hierarchy system. The same logic 
apparently applies to the name Indu, the shining drop, that also becomes a name for 


the Moon. 
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In the repeated identification of the major life-bearing principles with the Sun, 
we find that Soma too is often specifically said to either be the Sun, be the child of 
the Sun or Sun-like, and carries the Sun’s energy down to man in a consumable form. 
(I will give just one example here in the text from the Rgveda, with many others in 
the notes.) So we find Rgveda 8.4.10 saying: "Indra hath tossed together mighty 
stores of wealth, and both worlds, yea, and the Sun. Pure, brightly shining, mingled 
with the milk, the draught of Soma has made Indra glad." Soma drops are said to 
resemble lovely Suns, to be the golden-hued child of Surya (a name of the Sun), and 
to provide the portion of the Sun to those who drink the Soma.” This divine aspect 
to the plant lends it an air of mysticism, and we find a sense of transcendence in the 
imagery of the Vedic poets. As one Rgveda poet remarks, "of that Soma which the 
priests know, no one ever eats."*' Eggeling sums this up nicely: "But, of course, the 
real divine Soma is not the rain-drop itself, any more than he is the drop of juice 
expressed from the Soma-plant; but he is the spark of celestial fire enclosed in the 
drop."°* Soma is therefore conceived of as the drop that contains the fiery power of 
the Sun, and can be directly consumed by man. 

We also find many passages directly identifying Soma with the Moon and the 
night-time. In the hymns of salutation to Soma in the ninth ydMaala of the Rgveda, 
the poet says that "he with sharpened horns [i.e. Soma] brings forth abundance: the 
Silvery shines by night, by day the Golden." And Satapatha Brahmana explicitly 
states that the Sun relates to Agni, and the Moon to Soma.™ Certainly the tangibility 


of Soma had something to do with its popularity. As a consumable drug, its effects 
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were apparently quite strong, and we do not find any sort of hymns or statements in 
the Brahmanas that claim Soma will not work its effects on the consumers of the plant 
unless they adhere to the correct mantras, or abide by the priest’s commands. Unlike 
the multitude of statements claiming that the priest can put the breaths into the 
sacrificer and thereby ensure his passage to heaven--or take them out and kill the 
sacrificer, or the threats of repeated death for those who don’t perform the agnihotra, 
etc., Soma simply works, and is thereby praised as immensely powerful and 
efficacious. While the fire rituals, the mantras, the ideas about the winds and breaths 
(see Chapter 2.4 below), and other aspects of the Vedic ritual system are all crucial to 
affirming and maintaining man’s proper place and function and identity in the cosmos, 
Soma has a more tangible and accessible quality than these other aspects by being a 
material, consumable substance. Its powerful physiological and psychological effects 
undoubtedly accounted for Soma’s preeminent place in the Vedic ritual system. Like 
the prabhdva-class drugs in Ayurveda that are effective independent of the tridosa 
system, Soma appears to have had a special status in relationship to other ritual 
elements, with thereby a long-enduring psychological appeal in later Indian traditions. 
Soma has the vajra’s power, and functions as a hot-line to heaven, connecting us 
directly to the gods. This notion persists in Indian thought long after the original 
Soma plant appears to have been lost; any method or practice developed and 
elaborated in later Indian traditions that claims to lead one to liberation or to the 
divine almost inevitably invokes the name Soma at some point in its literature.» 


Soma is also frequently referred to as rasa--juice or sap or flavor. In one set 
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of passages from the Satapatha we find even the suggestion of the rising sap (as in a 
plant) in Prajdpati’s body coincident with the successful sacrifice. While this doesn’t 
exactly prefigure notions of the rising bodhicitta within the body as we find 
pervasively in Anuttarayoga Buddhist Tantra, it is also not entirely dissimilar; i.e. we 
have the homology of the Soma, the solar-powered juice of vajra strength rising 
upwards as an essentially fluid sap through the body of the cosmic man who is 
conceived of as time itself.*° 
2.4. The Breaths 

The doctrine and practice of prdydydma is an integral part of Yoga practices in 
India through the ages, and the Indian Yoga tradition has sometimes been considered 
to be of non-Aryan origin. The evidence I will present in this section strongly 
suggests that the Yogic and Tantric Yoga doctrines of the breaths (prdmas) and breath 
control have deep roots in the Vedic tradition. The Tantric doctrine of the 21,600 
breaths that we find in the Kdlacakratantra for instance dates back to early chanda- 
astra, in the practices of breath control used for chanting the Vedic mantras.*’ This 
doctrine held that a prdna or a complete breath took 4 seconds, and there are 21,600 
‘four-second breaths’ (prdmas) in the course of a full day and night.°* As Neugebauer 
and Pingree explain, "the prdna, in fact, is traditionally a sixth of a vinddf (i.e. 
1/360th of a day) or the time necessary to recite 10 long syllables."°? Though I have 
not had time to research the Chanda-Sdstra literature, I would not be at all surprised 
to find that the first recorded usage of the term prdndyama occurs in these texts, and 


was adopted from this tradition into the early Yoga practices. 
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2.4.1. The Fire of the Winds and the Breath 

Thus the Vedas and the Braéhmanas lay out an identification of the conscious 
self or soul with the Sun, and an external linkage of the Sun with the earthly fire 
(Agni) through the wind/Soma/Moon. The relative looseness of the intermediate 
linkage, with the shifting emphasis between the wind (Vayu), Soma, the Moon and the 
Vajra appears to be due in part to the way the Vedic writers conceived of the 
inherently mobile, non-fixed character of wind or air. The Wind-fire is--even while 
identical with the Sun and Agni--different in kind from the other two fires. The fixed 
Sun far away in heaven moves slowly through the sky on its daily route, and is both 
our spiritual womb and our final spiritual abode. The external earthly fire, while 
changeable in form, and capable of playing a multitude of roles,“ nonetheless remains 
confined--from a ritual point of view--to specific locales within the sacrificial 
enclosure or elsewhere in domestic hearths (though it can always break out). The 
wind-fire is on the other hand ubiquitous,®’ and is breathed into and out of the body in 
the form of each cycle of breath, and circulates within the body, playing an active 
spiritual/physiological role in a way that is more immediately accessible, and more 
portable (and potentially malleable) than the other two fires. 

It has often been proposed by Indologists that the various Yogic doctrines of 
breath control, meditation, etc., somehow derived from non-Vedic sources, or were in 
some way indigenous to India prior to the presumed Aryan invasions. The famous 
Indus Valley seal of the yogi-like figure is often adduced as evidence for this 


doctrine. Even in the Reveda though we find that so-called non-Aryan traditions had 
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already been encountered and to a certain extent integrated. Insler has pointed out 
that the Rgveda as we have it includes in the VUIth mandala poems by the Kdnvas 
and Avigirasas that attest to "the attempt to integrate these peripheral tribes associated 
with the magical practices of the Atharvan tradition into the elevated stratum of 
Rigvedic authority." Lubin has also provided a translation of the song from the Xth 
mandala of the Reveda that sings of the munis, or ascetic sages, who are belted with 
the wind, clothed in red dirt, and "follow the force of the wind when the gods have 
entered them." These munis mount the winds and fly through the air with the hairy 
one (the Sun), who bears the drug (Soma) as their "sweet, most intoxicating friend."* 
These two examples suggest that whatever doctrines may have pre-existed in India in 
terms of magical or yogic practices were already at the time of the composition of the 
Rgveda as we now have it being integrated into the Vedic doctrines. So it should not 
be that surprising to see that we find a powerful rationale for one of the most central 
aspects of yogic and meditational practices--breath control or prdmdydma--enunciated 
in considerable detail in the Brdéhmanas, the exegetical texts of the Vedic sacrificial 
tradition. Similarly, we find in the Atharvaveda that the doctrines of the relationship 
of the winds to the fires has already become more complex, with seven types each of 
prdna, apdna, and vydna identified, with each of these also said to consist of various 
cosmic elements. This sort of detailed level homologization prefigures the doctrines 
that later appear in the Ayurvedic and Tantric texts. 

That the breaths (prdnas, vital airs, winds) are indeed the wind-fire that is 


identical with the Sun is made explicit in the discussion of the necessity for the 
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agnihotra ritual at Satapatha Brahmana, where the text states that "It is by the rays 
(or reins, thongs, rasmi) of that (Sun) that all these creatures are attached to the vital 
airs (breaths or life), and therefore the rays extend down to the vital airs." In fact, 
the context of this remark is a discussion of the Sun as Death, and the power it has 
over mankind, whom Death can play like a puppet, causing repeated dying unless one 
performs the daily morning and evening Agnihotra ritual. The Reveda and other 
Brdhmanas reiterate this doctrine, explaining that the Maruts, the wind gods, are in 
fact like the rays of the Sun. Other Brahmana doctrines emphasize that the 
sacrificial fire on earth is instrumental in bringing the life-breaths into the body. The 
Satapatha States that fire is indeed the breath (prdno ’va agnir), since one establishes 
the fire (after starting it with the fire drill) by blowing on it. When the blower then 
inhales, "thereby he establishes that (fire) in his innermost soul" [tad enam 
antaradtmann ddhatte|.© Once the internal fire of the breath is established, it is 
permanent in one’s innermost self for the duration of one’s earthly life.®’ Naturally, 
since the breaths are the internalized sacrificial fire (already here in the Braéhmanas, 
before the Upanisads), it is not surprising that the texts also state that the three fires 
in the vedi (sacrificial enclosure) are the breaths; the Ahavantya (where offerings are 
given) is said to be the exhalation, the Gdrhaptya (where offerings are prepared) is 
said to be the inhalation, and the Daksindgni (where food for the brahmins is 
prepared) is said to be the circulatory or "through" breath.™ 

2.4.2. Functions of the Inner Winds 


The breaths (or ‘vital airs’ as Keith and Eggeling tend to translate ‘prdnas’) 
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constitute a central explanatory paradigm used in the exegesis of virtually every Vedic 
ritual discussed in the Brdhmanas.” We have repeated homologizations of the breaths 
to elements of the sacrifice, and repeated mention of the ability of the sacrificial 
priests to place the breaths into the sacrificer, giving and extending his life,” or even 
to take them out (and thus kill the sacrificer).’' The three basic breaths are the prana 
(the exhalation), the apdna (the inhalation),” and the vydna (the general term for the 
circulating air in the body, though the second or the third are sometimes called 
uddna).”> There are also said to be seven vital airs in the head: in the two eyes, two 
ears, two nostrils, and the mouth.“ Together with the three main breaths, the seven 
in the head give us ten--what becomes the classic number of breaths in later 
developed Yoga doctrine, though under different names and with different functions. 
The number ten is not however a fixed figure. Another section of the same text 
enumerates a possible set of twenty-one breaths, by multiplying the seven in the head 
with the three basic ones; this enumeration can explain how the Sun is referred to as 
the twenty-first in the EkavimSa day ceremony described at Aitareya Brahmana 4.18;” 
(breaths = Maruts = the Sun’s rays).” 

It is evident from carefully examining the citations of the various numbers of 
the breaths in the Brdhmanas--sometimes three, four, five, seven, nine, or ten--that 
the Bradhmanah authors felt free to cite subsets of the complete set of ten for specific 
exegetical homologies, while never enumerating more than the total of ten--(except 
when homologizing directly to the Sun, as mentioned just above).”’ So when we find 


a passage saying "for there are five breaths" or "for there are nine breaths," etc., that 
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does not translate to "there are only five breaths” etc. This is not to say that the 
system is completely consistent, as we see from numerous passages from the earliest 
Brahmanas of the Reveda. In several places it becomes clear that already in the 
earliest intrpretive material of the Vedas there was a doctrine of a set of breaths 
circulating below the navel--the ‘mortal’ breaths, and another set circulating above-- 
the ‘immortal’ breaths. Those below were considered to control the functions of 
urinating, excreting, and semen ejaculation. All of the breaths may be purified 
through the mantras.” Between different Braéhmanas and even within individual 
Brdadhmana texts though, the multiplicity of numbering schemes gives rise to some 
confusion about the exact number and function of the breaths. Indeed, as though in 
frustration over the competing and sometimes contradictory doctrines, the author of 
the Satapatha at one point says, "for who knows how many vital airs there are inside 
the body?"”? Nonetheless, the Brdhmanas uniformly speak of the three main breaths 
as being the exhalation, inhalation, and circulating (or ‘through-breathing’) airs, and 
evidently even in the earliest Brahmana there were already present the ideas of 
specific winds restricted to certain parts of the body, and controlling specific bodily 
functions. In three of the (relatively) later exegetical texts, the Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Jaiminiya Brdhmana, and in the Aitareya Aranyaka, we have an enumeration of 
the five major winds whose names survive through the evolution of Yoga and Tantra 
doctrine into the present day.*° In some passages we also find fairly specific 
descriptions of the functions of these five main breaths, with upward and downward 


moving breaths, and a "central breath" (madhyama prdnah) said to function as the 
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"internal motive force" of the individual.*' While it would be stretching the evidence 
to claim that the madhyama prdna somehow refers to the ‘central channel’ of the later 
Tantric and Yogic physiology, it is in fact impossible to know when the subtle body 
physiological doctrines actually began. Since the oldest surviving medical texts in 
Sanskrit are apparently revised compilations of a wide variety of even earlier 
material, it is also impossible to know whether medical doctrines about the bodily 
functions of the winds existed at the time of the composition of the Brdhmanas. The 
evidence we have in the Brdhmanas themselves indicates that early medical doctrines 
about the winds are quite possible, and at the very least that there appear to be 
evolutionary precursors to later Yogic and Tantric physiological doctrines. In this 
sense we could say that our “archaeological” digging into the early Vedic material has 
indeed unearthed some interesting leads. (Not incidentally then, this evidence places 
the theories of non-Aryan origin of the Yoga doctrines on shakier ground, and raises 
some challenges to those who assert that the Yogic doctrines are in essence somehow 
non-Vedic or non-Sanskritic. ) 

We can see then that the breaths doctrine in the Brdhmanas was one in 
development, and there is not a neatly fixed and laid out doctrine explaining all the 
different uses. There are seemingly endless explanations in the Bradhmanas of 
homologies between sacrificial acts and the breaths.*? Certainly the most developed 
systematization of the breaths doctrine occurs in the Sarapatha Brahmana, though this 
text generally gives the most systematic and developed forms of all the Bradhmana 


doctrines. We may also never know the degree of developed theory that was kept 
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only in oral form. What we can say with some certainty though is that the 
Brdhmanas do contain a doctrine of the existence of internal winds controlling various 
bodily functions. And we can definitively say that these internal winds were seen as a 
form of the solar and earthly fires. In this sense we could argue that the pranas 
circulating in the human body, and moving in and out of the human body, were seen 
as a sort of ‘divine electricity,’ (to use a modern term--electricity--that has no actual 
correlate in early Sanskrit). For although the prdya and apdna refer to the breathing 
process, they are not just words for “air.” In the Vedic system we breath the "breath 
of life" and that "breath" is both wind or air and fiery in nature, or what we would 
call "electric." To extend this analogy a bit further, we could say that according to 
the Vedic doctrine man is enmeshed in a divine, living ‘electrical energy web,’ (a 
tantra, in effect), powered by the Sun, and mediated (or ‘transformed’) through the 
instrument of the Vedic ritual (the homologizing model, (/antra)). 
2.4.3. Controlling the Breaths: the Mind and the Mantras 

One of the fundamental doctrines from the Indian traditions is the belief in the 
power of mantras--specifically Sanskrit words, syllables, and combinations of words 
(not necessarily always with semantic content) to effect changes in the psyche of the 
individual, in his or her physical states, and in the surrounding cosmos (and even 
other people). On one level this is common sense. As human beings, we speak, and 
things happen. We are effected both by what we say, and by what is said to us. In 
the Sanskritic tradition, though, the theories and practices related to the doctrines of 


speech go much further than what is taken for common sense in the West. The so- 
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called mantra-Sdstra, the set of doctrines about mantras, forms an intrinsic part of 
Vedic and Tantric theories. Much of the explanations in the Brdéhmanas are in fact 
explanations of why particular mantras--specifically verses and portions of verses 
from the Reveda--are used at particular times in the Vedic rituals. In the earlier 
sections of this chapter I have sketched out some of the theoretical underpinnings of 
basic Vedic doctrines. These ideas are extended deeply into mantra-Sdstra in the 
Vedic context. For in order to speak, or sing, or intone a mantra, one must breath. 
And human breaths, as we have seen, are considered to be ‘electrical,’ 1.e. 
individualized versions of the same heavenly, cosmic fire that creates and sustains life 
and the universe. To have the power of (Sanskritic) speech, then, and to employ it, 
is for the Vedic thinker possession and use of sacred power, divine fire, and divine 
light. We find two incipient doctrines about the potential for the control over the 
breaths that appear in the Bradhmanas; one is widely evident--the capacity to control 
the breaths with the mantras. The other appears only in incipient form--that one can 
use the mind or thought, through meditation, to control the flow of the prdna-fire. 
Since the direct evidence for mind-control is more slim, we’ll examine that first. 
The Aitareya Brdhmana, invoking the power of the priests over the vital 
breaths of the individual, says that the priests "raise up" the vital air through their 
well-framed thoughts.” This is, to be sure, merely a suggestion of the possibility that 
the thoughts have the power to move the winds. In the slightly later Satapatha 
Brdhmana the idea is made more explicit with the statement that the prdyds are born 


of the mind (mano-jdta), endowed with or yoked by the mind (mano-yujo), and of 
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intelligent power (daksakratavo). The same text, in explaining the Yajurveda 
statement "hail to the prdnds with their overlord," explains that the mind is the over- 
lord of the prands (mano vai pradndnam adhipatir), and say that all the breaths are 
‘established’ in the mind (manasi hi sarve pranah pratisthitas). Recalling the 
Brdhmana statement that the winds (maruts) are the ‘rays’ of the Sun, and yoked to 
the Sun, we see the type-hierarchy or macro-microcosmic homologies of the Vedic 
thinking at work once again--with a consistent type-identity carried from the larger 
matrix into the smaller one. Just as the external winds are controlled by the Sun, so 
the internal prdnds are controlled by what the Gdyatri mantra tells us is inspired or 
impelled by the Sun, i.e. human intelligence. These passages make the point fairly 
definitive--the pramds are established in the mind, and the mind has the capacity for 
controlling the prdnds. We must conclude therefore that the doctrine that underpins 
the ideas about the capacity of meditation to effect the movement of the winds or 
prdnas is built into the basic late Brédhmana doctrine of what the prdnas are. 
However, the citation of “hail to the prdnas with their overlord” is from the 
Yajurveda, a text generally considered to predate all the Brahmanas. This raises a 
question we shall not attempt to answer in detail here: was prdndydma an integral 
doctrine of the earliest Vaidikas? Two other passages would suggest at a more 
general level that the answer is yes. Reveda 10.53.6a that states that the gods’ paths 
to heaven consist of light, and are created through absorption in meditation. The 
Hotar priest must protect these paths and thereby--as the Aitareya Brdhmana explains- 


-‘pave’ the roads to heaven for the sacrificer.*° The Saraparha, explaining Prajapati’s 
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creation, says that the manas is the first of the prdnas [mano vai pranadnam 
prathamary] and from the manas the purusa was created [tad yan manasah purusam 
niramimita]; therefore they call the purusa the first of the animals, and the strongest 
[tasmadd ahuh purusah prathamah pastindm, viryattama iti|. The manas is therefore 
all the prdyas [mano vai sarve pradnd], because all the prdnas are established in the 
manas [manasi hi sarve pranah pratisthitds].©’ 

2.4.4. Controlling the Breaths with the Mantras 

Mantras were conceived by the writers of the Brdhmanas as multivalent 
forces, both as versions of cosmic fire, and as capable of kindling internal breaths. 
Through mantras the internal life force of breath could be activated, and knowledge 
thereof provided the mantrin with a mystical or esoteric power.®® Just as the "paths to 
heaven" consist of light, so in some places mantras are identified with light itself. In 
other places mantras as identified as kindlers of the inner fire, causing the priest to 
"blaze" unassailably just as the sacrificial fire does. At one point the Satapatha states 
that the priest kindles the avdriprdnakh (downward breath) with the mantra “kindled, 
Agni, [you] are worshipped," and then says that by this verse the entire body is 
ignited from the nails to the bodily hairs (sarvam Gtmdnam samidddha ’G nakhebhyo 
‘tho lomabhyah).®’ All sorts of ritual actions are described as intimately involved 
with the creation and maintenance of the breaths in the sacrificer, and these breaths 
are said to be controlled by the mantras. Indeed, it seems that almost every aspect of 
the ritual system, the mantras, the meters, the sacrificial implements, the fires, and 


the offerings are at one time or other identified with the breaths.” This makes perfect 
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sense within the ritual logic of the Vedic system. The rituals are performed for the 
maintenance and continuance of the sacrificer’s life, and the ensurance that upon 
death the initiate will go straight to heaven, and most importantly, be admitted there 
to join the ancestors. In this sense we could say that the Vedic ritual system 
becomes, through a further step of the logic of type-identity modeling, an 
exteriorization of the internal functioning of the life breaths--breaths that are 
themselves internalizations of cosmic forces. Through ritual use of the Vedic mantras 
and meters, then, the priest connects and reinforces the life-breaths, holding the 
sacrificer’s life together while also preparing the sacrificer for the next world.*' The 
priest thereby wields a powerful force in his command of the mantras. In fact, as 
mentioned above, in the earliest interpretations a misplacement of the mantras during 
the ritual could mean death. Aitareya Brdhmana 6.26 explains why the Maitrdvaruna 
should not repeat the Ahina and Ekaéha hymns along with the Diarohanam: "For the 
singing verse (Stotriya) is his soul, and the Valakhilya are his breath. When he 
repeats (the Ahina hymns) along (with the Dirohana), then he takes away the life of 
the sacrificer through these two deities (Indra-Varuna, to whom the Durohana 
belongs)." A Hotr who does so will lose his own life as well, having angered the 
deities. The problem inherent in this doctrine, and attacked relentlessly by the 
Buddhists, is that for the believing yajamdna his life in this world and the next 
becomes completely dependent on the ritual priests. The Buddha’s doctrine that any 
individual can reach enlightenment through his or her own efforts, represents a radical 


break from the radical dependence on the priestly hierarchy represented in the 
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Brdhmana doctrines. 

Another important aspect of the mantric control of the winds has to do with 
the specific assignment of parts of speech to the various elements of the universe. 
Mantras are considered to have powerful creative effects, and so their localization 
within the body in the form of cosmic elements gives the practitioner a creative access 


to the cosmic structure.” 


A major concern of Tantric systems is the systematic 
application (mydsa) of bijamantras or seed-phonemes to various parts of the body on 
both the gross physical level and in the subtle structure. This ritual initiation 
procedure clarifies and activates for the initiate the micro-macrocosmic connections, 
or identities, between the Sanskrit phonemes and the components of the cosmos. This 
is a practice we find greatly elaborated in the early section of chapter 5 of the 
Kdlacakratantra, and also very highly developed in Abhinavagupta’s writings on 
Tantra. The principle underlying this practice is an ancient one. One passage in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka (3.2.5), discussing the “secret teaching (upanisad) of speech" 
indicates that a simpler version of this practice was already in vogue in early Vedic 
thought: the mutes, sibilants, and vowels are assigned to the three Vedas, the three 
major breaths, the three worlds (earth, the sky, and heaven), the senses, etc. Once 
again we find that the type-identity logic of the Vedic modeling system is consistent. 
Since the human use of Sanskrit mantras is the human version of wielding the vajra, 
and mantras are a transformed version of the cosmic life-giving light and heat (fire) 


radiating from the Sun, it makes perfect sense (within the system’s logic) that the 


components of the mantras would, through recursion, share the same type-identity 
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with all the various components of the physical universe. Accordingly, the text says, 
"he who knows this divine lute is heard when he speaks, his fame fills the earth, and 
wherever they speak Aryan tongues, there he is known."™ 

So we see from the preceding that the framework or model of mapping the 
parts of speech into the human body that we find so fully elaborated in the 
Kdlacakratantra (see Chapter 11 of this dissertation) has--albeit in a much simpler 
form--some precedent in the Aitareya Aranyaka. To close this section on the breaths 
in early Vedic thought we should note that the oft-commented on "internalization of 
the sacrifice" in the Upanisads begins already in the Brdhmanas. Offering into the 
fires of the breaths via eating was a basic notion in early Vedic thought.” This 
‘preath-offering”’ or prdnagnihotra has been carefully studied by Bodewitz in his study 
of the Mahdndrayanopanisad that forms the tenth book of the Taittiriya Aranyaka.” 
2.5. The Lotus 

The lotus is a ubiquitous symbol in Indian religions, and is a central symbol in 
Buddhist and Saivite Tantras. A largely overlooked (by Tantric scholars) aspect of 
the lotus symbol is the role of the lotus in the esoteric doctrines of the Brdhmanas. 
As we Shall see from the following discussion, the lotus holds a key place in the 
doctrines of the three fires, and in explaining the Vedic doctrine of how the Solar fire 
comes into its earthly form. Just as in the case of the doctrine of the wind-fire, 
where two seemingly distinct physical elements are identified, so with the lotus we 
find a doctrine of the water-fire. Houben refers to "the well-known idea that water is 


sucked up by a Sun-ray, so that it can pour it down again in the form of rain."”’ So 
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not only does the Sun come down into man through the winds, as discussed above (in 
the section on the Breaths), the Sun also comes down into the earth through the rains. 
Accordingly, the Sun is said to rise from the "the wide ocean," and have the ocean 
waters as its birthplace. By the straightforward logic that Agni comes from burning 
plant matter (either directly, or digested into cow dung and burnt as fuel), and plants 
need water to grow--and because Agni is ultimately identical to the Sun, therefore 
Agni also comes from the waters. In a doctrine that begins (textually) with the 
Reveda, Agni is thereby called "the son" or "the child of the waters," and the waters 
are called Agni’s "womb." The Adhvaryu priest calls the lotus leaf the "womb of 
Agni" as he places it in the center of the Agnicayana altar, and likens the growing 
lotus to the fire "spread out in breadth over the expanse of heaven.” In the Reveda 
the poet explains that "Agni, Atharvan brought thee forth, by rubbing, from the lotus- 
flower." [Tvam agne puskardd adhi atharvé niramanthata).'© Since the lotus is such 
a ubiquitous symbol in Indian religion, it is worth taking a moment to consider the 
derivation of this image. The lotus flower grows up out of the waters, and floats on 
the waters in the same way that land (i.e. earth) appears to float on the oceans. 
Recall that in the Indian traditions the continents are referred to as dvipas, or islands, 
that float on the seas. Fire comes from plants that are burnt, plants that grow up 
from the earth, and these plants are fed by water. The explicit reason why the lotus 
is then seen as Agni’s womb is given in the Satapatha Bradhmana: “the lotus means 
the waters, and this earth is a leaf thereof: even as the lotus-leaf here lies spread on 


the water, so this earth lies spread on the waters. Now this same earth is Agni’s 
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womb, for Agni (the fire-altar) is this earth, since thereof the whole Agni is built 
up."'°! This description of the lotus as the womb of Agni is made repeatedly and 
unambiguously in many places in the Brdhmana texts.'” 

Another possibly contributing explanation for the genesis of the lotus--as 
water, and water as womb of fire--imagery may be the use of the lotus as a food 
source. In the Satarudriya explanation in SB, we’re told that the adhvaryu draws a 
frog, a lotus-flower, and a bamboo shoot across the central part of the agnicayana 
altar. These three are said to represent every kind of food: the frog representing 
animals, the lotus-flower water, and the bamboo-shoot trees.'” Shortly thereafter the 
adhvaryu says "With the lotus-flower of the ocean we encompass thee, Oh Agni: be 
thou bright and propitious unto us!’" and the Braéhmana adds, “that is, ‘With the 
waters of the ocean we appease thee.’"'* Perhaps the association came naturally 
from the lotus as an "oceanic" food-source, and fire as an "oceanic" life source. A 
recent study published in the prestigious scientific research journal Nature suggest a 
botanical explanation for the use of the lotus as a symbol for the source of fire. It 
turns out that the plant actually generates heat to regulate its own temperature, so as 
to maintain a constant temperature between 86 and 95 degrees Fahrenheit, even 
during cool nights. It’s heat output is equivalent to one Watt per flower, with forty 
flowers giving off the same heat as a 40 watt bulb, and 70 flowers’ heat equal to the 
heat of a human sitting reading a paper.'® As an explanation for the use of the lotus 
to represent cakras in later Tantric symbol systems, I would propose that since the 


physical body is largely water, also, and the heat of tapas, kundalinf, and bodhicitta 
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arise from the movement of the breaths through our watery body, it would be 
reasonable, and in keeping with Vedic and Tantric type-hierarchical modeling, to 
represent the centers of subtle fire arising in the watery body with the symbol of the 
lotus--the womb of the subtle fires. In the Tantric literature, particularly in the 
Buddhist Tantras, the insertion of the erect penis into the vagina is routinely described 
as inserting the vajra (lightning bolt, thunderbolt) into the lotus; in the context of 
these discussions of the lotus as the womb of the earthly fire, and the lightning bolt as 
a version of the atmospheric fire that is controllable by man (with Indra who hurls the 
vajra as the archetype for this), we see that the Tantric thinkers reconceived the act of 
sexual intercourse as man connecting the atmospheric penile fire into the woman’s 
earthly vaginal lotus fire--essentially an image of plugging the cosmic electricity into 
the earthly circuitry. 
2.6. The Channels 

Generally speaking, the doctrine of the bodily channels of the winds is not 
well developed in the Brdéhmanas, or at least not well expressed. Just as the numbers 
and functions of the winds within the body was flexible, evidently a subject of some 
continuing debate and discussion, one gets the impression that the notion of the 
internal channels for the winds was also somewhat inchoate and under development. 
In the Agnisfoma rites the Brdhmana author speaks of fastening the winds together by 
connecting four "sounding holes" that are dug for the cart shed, the shed being 
considered "the head of the sacrificer," and the holes thereby the two eyes and two 


ears.'© So the tradition conceived of internal connections for the winds--they are just 
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not referred to as “channels.” The later Tantra and Yoga physiological doctrines that 
the 72,000 channels (nddis) of the body end at the hair follicles also appears to be 
suggested in this same sacrificial paradigm, as the Adhvaryu spreads barhis grass on 
the pits, and the text explains that “what hair there is here at (the openings of) the 
vital airs, that he thereby bestows."' This doctrine is given a more explicit form in 
the Satapatha Bréhmana’s explanation of Prajapati’s creation of living beings. In 
order to overcome the power of death, the Sun-god first practices tapas, and while he 
is doing so, light shoots upwards out of his hair-pits. These radiating hair-follicles 
equal the number of stars in the sky.'® While we cannot assume an early existence of 
later Tantric and Yogic doctrines, the congruence of this depiction of Prajapati with 
the later Tantric physiological theories is striking. We also find in the Buddhist 
tradition that Buddha is often said to radiate light from his pores, and to hook up with 
the myriad stars in the cosmos wherein are located other Buddha-ksetras. 

A slightly more speculative theory of mine, though one that appears to have 
some basis in fact, is that the Hindu names for the two major nddis of the subtle body 
that run to the right and left of the central susuwmnd channel of the spine, the idd (to 
the left of the spine = Jaland in Buddhist systems) and the pingala (to the right of the 
spine = rasand in Buddhist systems) derive their names from elements of the Vedic 
system--i.e. the sacrificial offering (ida) and the Soma juice. The evidence from this 
largely etymological argument is consistent with the idea of the internalization of the 
sacrifice that is definitively enunciated in the Upanisads. 


In the Vedic context idé (or sometimes written i/d) refers to the sacrificial 
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offering--either the animal food, or as Gonda describes it, simply "the essence of the 
holy libation."'"® The name is an ancient one. During the agni-pranayana or 
carrying of fire to the altar prior to the Soma sacrifices, the Hotar recites several 
mantras; among these is RV 3.29.4: ildyds tva pade vayam etc., “‘we put thee, O 
Jatavedas (Agni) in the place of i/d, in the centre (ndbhi of the Uttara Vedi)''° on the 
earth to carry up (our) offerings.’"''' Heesterman explains that the igd is invoked 
after the main oblations, and portions are eaten by the sacrificer and the priests. "The 
ida, then, is the life sustaining substance that is released by sacrifice to be enjoyed by 
the participants....the ig@ ceremony is also the time for bringing up and distributing 
the daksinas, or gifts, to the priests--another form of life-sustaining substance."''? Idd 
then is essentially the meat of the sacrificed cow, as well as the milk, butter and ghee 
that form the oblations.'" The cattle produce the milk used in the pravargya, and the 
butter and ghee that is part of every oblation into the fire--so ig@ could not be more 
central to Vedic sacrificial rites.!'* Along with Soma, idd is a consumable substance 
from the Vedic sacrificial rituals, and only these two substances have status of sacred 
consumables (id actually refers to a group of substances).''’ It seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that as the internalization of the sacrifice proceeded in the 
Upanisad period, these two ritual foods became the names for two of the three major 
subtle body channels. It’s not clear to me yet when exactly the shift occurred. We 
find at, for instance, Ksurikopanisat 16 the following remark in the midst of a 
discussion of the various channels and their locations in the body: The susumna 


remains the ultimate, spotless, in the form of Brahma, while the idd is situated on the 
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left, and the pingala on the right.'' 

The name of the subtle body channel (or nddf) to the right of the spine is the 
pingala, a word that simply means ‘tawny, reddish brown, ruddy,’ etc. The Soma 
plant is repeatedly referred to as the tawny, reddish brown, or ruddy one in the 
Reveda, Yajurveda, and the Brdhmanas, though the texts typically use the term hari 
or babhruka, synonyms of pingala. King Soma is said to be brown or red, producing 
a brownish or reddish-brown juice. Accordingly, Soma is often called the tawny bull, 
or tawny steer--the reddish brown colored male of the cow. Keith also remarks that 
the particular cow used to purchase the Soma must be brown or ruddy in color, like 
the Soma plant itself.''? There are even occasional mentions that support the idea that 
ida and pingala (i.e. Soma) are of similar status as ritual substances in terms of their 
consumability--tending to support my hypothesis that these two were consciously 
internalized as the names of the two nddis. At one point the Reveda poets say that 
the Soma drops being poured through the strainer “make perpetual ida flow to us."'" 

In the Tantric tradition these two channels, the idd and the pingala (called the 
lalandé and rasand in the Buddhist Tantras) also come to be associated with the 
male/semen and female/blood, respectively, with the Sun associated with the blood, 
and the Moon with the semen'"’ in a similar interweaving (idd/male/semen/Moon and 
pingala/female/blood/Sun) to what we saw with the Sun-shaped Gdrhapatya and the 
Earth-shaped Ahavantya fireplaces. Again the notion of the blood and the semen 


being associated with forms of the cosmic fire has already appeared in the Vedic 


texts--the Aitareya Aranyaka says that a woman’s menstrual blood is a form of Agni, 
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and the man’s semen is a form of Aditya (a name of the Sun).'”° We find none of the 
specifically Tantric and Yogic channel associations in the early Vedic tradition, 
however. We also do not find the explicit idea of the cakras--or radiating centers of 
the channels and winds--in the Brdhmanas (though as we have mentioned above the 
Aitareya Aranyaka does place the three fires in the eye, heart, and semen). There is 
no discussion of the heart cakra, the throat cakras, etc., though these ideas do show 
up in germinal form in the early Upanisads as webs of channels radiating from the 
navel or from the heart. One of the names of the cakras, the Buddhist term for the 
crown cakra, the usnisa, may derive from a term used in Vedic times, though. In 
discussing the four Vrdtya Stomas, “rites apparently intended for admission into the 
Brahmanical community of persons who though Aryans have been living outside that 
community," Keith notes that "the dress of the Vratyas is described as including a 
special kind of turban (usnisa), white garments without fringes, and a curious kind of 
bow without a string (jydhroda)."'*' Though it is probably impossible to prove any 
direct derivation, it is certainly curious that the same term that was used for the head- 
dress of Brahmanical outsiders came to be used for the crown cakra of the ultimate 
Brahmanical outsider, the Buddha.'” 
2.7. The Directions 

Another very common feature of Tantric practice is the assignment of deities 
to the eight (or ten) directions. In the unexcelled Yoga Tantra (Anuttarayogatantra), 
such as the Kdlacakra, these deities are usually in couples, male and female, with 


specific colors and attributes. Curiously enough, we find already in the Brdhmanas 
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that the ritual assignment of deities to the directions is an integral part of many 
rituals; we even find that many of the names of directional deities we find in Tantra 
already exist in the Brdhmanas. Nirrti is already the southwestern quarter’s deity in 
the Satapatha Brahmana 7.2.1.1-15, where Nirrti’s bricks are discussed in building 
the agnicayana altar. She is described as an awful goddess, black, and evil.'* Aditi 
(the Sun) is associated with the east, Agni with the south, Soma with the west, and 
Savitr (the Sun as the impeller) with the north; the wind is said to come from the 
northwest.'** Vdyava as a name for the NW is quite old. Aitareya Brahmana 1.2.3, 
explaining the fight between the Devas and Asuras, says they fought in the various 
directions, including the north-east, referred to as aifdnt, the direction of [dna 
(Siva).'25 In the Tantras we find northeast referred to as aifdna or ifdna, the same 
name found in this Aitareya Brdhmana passage. However, it is also evident that 
certain aspects of naming the directions change over time. Agni for instance becomes 
associated with the southeast (Ggneya) rather than the south, and Soma and Savitr do 
not appear to survive as names for the west and north. The east remains associated 
with the Sun, since the Sun rises in the east. The cardinal directions generally appear 
however to be quite flexible in the Vedas in terms of deity (or otherwise) 
assignments. In some passages the gods are to the east, the fathers to the south, the 
cattle to the west, and one’s offspring to the north; in others Agni and the Vasus are 
to the east, Indra and the Rudras are to the south, Varuna and the Adityas are to the 
west, and the Maruts are in the north, and so on.'** This flexibility appears to be 


maintained in the Tantras, since we find that although the basic names for the 
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directions appear to have become standardized, the assignments of the various deities 
to the directions varies among the different saédhanas. 
2.8. Ritual Sex 

To the extent we find sexual imagery, or ritual sex in Vedic rites, these are 
focused on notions of enhancing fertility or the generative power of life. The use of 
sex to harness the generative power of life for non-procreative purposes, as we find in 
Tantric practices, is largely lacking. Instead we find that the procreative power of 
sex is seen as a grounding force. When in an isti rite!” water is poured out next to 
the Gdrhapatya fire, the Brdhmana says that a "copulation productive of offspring" 
has been effected, the Gdrhaprya is a therefore a house, or safe resting place, and 
thus the sacrificer will not be hurt by the thunderbolt. In effect, procreative sex is 
seen as a sort of lightning rod that provides a safety net for handling the powerful and 
potentially destructive force of the Cosmic Fire in the form of lightning.'"8 Sex and 
procreative coupling are fully recognized, yet there is no idea here that sex could lead 
to "liberation." The Braéhmana authors also played on the male and female genders of 
certain words. The altar (f. vedi) and the fire (m. agnih) are described as coupling 
at Satapatha Braéhmana 1.2.5.15: “The two shoulders (of the altar) he carries along 
both sides of the (Ahavaniya) fire. For the altar (vedi, fem.) is female and the fire 
(agni, masc.) is male; and the woman lies embracing the man; thereby a copulation 
productive of offspring is obtained."'2? Again at Satapatha 1.3.3.8: "Now the altar 
(vedi, fem.) is a woman, and around her sits the gods and those priests who have 


studied and teach revealed lore; and as they thus sit around her, he makes her not 
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naked: hence it is in order to avoid nudity (on her or the altar’s part) that he spreads 
the barhis."'"° The procreative power of the ritual is developed in a more elaborate 
doctrine elsewhere. We find "testicle" or “seed-shedding" bricks included among the 
types of bricks that make up the agnicayana altar, and these are laid next to the 
"universal-light" bricks (vifva-jyotik) to ensure that Agni shares in the generative 
power of the testicles, and the testicles do not lose that power. Agni is said to be the 
causer of procreation, since the fertilizing seed flows when man and woman are 
heated. In another place Indra in the right eye and Indrani in the left eye are said to 
descend into the heart where they join in divine union, generating the highest bliss.'*' 
Sex generates life, and kindling the fire in its physical or cosmic forms is the ritual or 
sacred analogue of life-generation. This doctrine is fully in keeping with the 
doctrines of the Sun as the source and final abode of the conscious, immortal self, 
and the doctrines of the three fires discussed above. Physical sex generates the 
mortal body, while cosmic sex--in the form of the various fire rituals--generates and 
sustains the immortal body.'*? So we might say [straining our English idiom a fair 
bit] that a distinct difference between the Vedic and Tantric models is the movement 
from procreative copulation to ‘liberative’ copulation. 
2.9. Modeling the Body 

One of the principal aspects of the Creation-stage practice in the Buddhist 
Tantra is the meditative, imaginative transformation of all the different components of 
the body into the structure of the three-dimensional mandala palaces. This process 


includes, in the perfection stage, a self-identification with the elements of time and 
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space through the instrumentality of the mandala, so that the initiate visualizes himself 
as physically identified with the cosmos.’ Though hardly the same in terms of 
elaborateness of detail, we find several passages in the Vedas indicating identification 
of the altar with the cosmos, and the body with the altar. These suggest that the 
paradigm that it is possible to gain access to a more deific or enlightened state 
through a ritual or meditative identification with an organized schematic 
representation of the cosmos was part of the ritual logic bequeathed to later Indian 
traditions by the original vaidikas. In the Rgeveda the vedi or sacrificial enclosure is 
identified with the furthest reaches of the earth; the sacrifice is considered the 
world’s "navel," the Soma is considered the Sun’s "seed" (i.e. semen), and the 
brahman, or Vedic mantra, is considered the ultimate reach of human speech.'* The 
symbolism should be fairly clear: the male Soma seed impregnates the female speech 
(Vac); the generative act occurs at the sacrificial "navel" or generative locus of the 
physical body--since we grow from our navel as embryos, "producing" the sacrificial 
enclosure (vedi), the world. The later Bradhmanas elaborate this same paradigm, with 
the “seed" becoming the meters, stomas, prdnas, and deities all “poured" into the 
fire. Laying down the enclosing stones and bricks of the sacrificial site lays down the 
components of time itself, days, nights, muhurtas, etc., so that in the end the Vedic 
initiate has rebuilt his own body with the sacrificial structure. In this manner, the 
Satapatha says, “he puts this threefold lore into his own self, and makes it his 
own...he becomes the body of all existing things...and ascends upwards."'” That is, 


the initiate through the Vedic ritual makes his physical body identified with the 
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surrounding cosmos, absorbing the teachings of the three Vedas, and magically flows 
upwards towards heaven with the smoke of the sacrificial fire. 

One may also compare the description of the reason for laying the circular 
pattern of the first layer of bricks of the Agnicayana altar given in the Satapatha 
Bradhmana, with the description of the identification of the body with the mandala in 
the meditation at the beginning of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra. In the 
Br&hmana the initiate lays down the bricks in a particular pattern, matching the 
pattern of inhalation, circulation, and exhalation of the prdmgas; in making the bricks 
continuous and connected the initiate does the same for his internal breaths. The 
mantric formula is the bone, the settling out of the altar shape is the flesh, the 
mantras for the earth fillings (between the bricks) are the hair, and so on.'* In the 
Kdlacakratantra the initiate visualizes the components of his physical body 
shamanistically exploded into the precise structure of the three-dimensional spherical 
mandala. His bones make up the pillars and row of vajras, his flesh, blood, urine, 
and excrement build the foundations, his bile (pitta) forms the Sun, his phlegm 
(kapha) forms the Moon, and his sinews form the lotuses. The central channel of the 
subtle body forms the Master’s (i.e. the Adi-Buddha’s) lotus, the twelve orifices of 
the body form the twelve doors and the twelve months, the body’s hairs form the 
radiating flames, etc.'°’ The Vedic symbolism is obviously neither the same exactly 
nor nearly as complex as the symbolism of the Tantric mandala. However, looking 
at the diagram of the layers of bricks, as given by Eggeling on pp. 17, 24, 48, 98, of 


the 1897 volume, we can see the incipient outlines of the later, much more complex 
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Tantric mandala pattern. The body of the Agnicayana altar is the body of Agni in the 
form of the cosmic bird, the hamsa or Sun, and is also imagined as the body of the 
sacrificer. So the self-identification of the body with the Vedic cosmic fire, while 
considerably different in terms of its theological specifications, its details of 
construction, and its soteriological intent, is not fundamentally different at a logical or 
theoretical level; viz., using a precise geometric construction as a mechanism or 
magical device for connecting the all-too human individual with what is conceived of 
as his greater, divine, cosmic, or potential self. 

We even find an early notions of entry into or identification with the deities. 
Aitareya Brédhmana 4.24, discussing the DvddaSdha sacrifice, describes undergoing 
the twelve nights of fasting (upasads) after the initiation (diksd), says: “He who has 
such a knowledge becomes purified and clean, and enters the deities after having 
during (these) twelve days been born anew and shaken off (all guilt) from his 
body."'38 Other passages from the earliest Bradhmanas identify the deities with the 
vital airs in the head, and the various senses.” 

2.10. Conclusion 

We have seen how the logic of the Vedic cosmology provides a very powerful 
incentive to the initiate to maintain and sustain the Vedic tradition. Certainly anyone 
who cared for their children, and believed in the core Vedic doctrines, would do their 
utmost to ensure that their offspring maintained a viable practice of regular Vedic 


rituals. To do otherwise would be tantamount to condemning one’s heirs to the land 


of repeated dying, and deprive oneself, and one’s ancestors of the fruits of the good 
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karma one’s offspring could produce--thereby also ‘diminishing’ heaven, as it were.'"° 


It has often been suggested by Indological scholars that Yoga practices and even 
Tantra may have emerged from non-Brahmanical traditions in India. Our examination 
of the Vedic elaborations of the notion of the Sun as the "web-weaver" moving along 
a cosmic web or network (tantra) casts a rather different light on this question. The 
evidence pretty strongly suggests the doctrine of the inner winds of the body as 
personal versions of the Winds--i.e. the atmospheric fire as one of the three cosmic 
fires (along with the solar and earthly fires)--was well established in the early Vedic 
tradition. Although we do not have explicit discussion of prdndydma techniques, we 
do have various enumerations of the prdyas, with the names of the five major winds 
in the Satapatha Brahmanah, and the names of three or four of the winds in earlier 
Brahmanas."*" The term Sirsan-prdnas, or winds of the head seems to largely 
disappear in the later tradition.'** However, we must not overlook the sometime 
identification of Indra with the winds as we found Satapatha Brahmana and the 
Pravargya Brahmana passages mentioned above. It is probably no accident that the 
sense functions--including the eyes, ears, nose, and mouth of the Sirsanprands--come 
to be referred to as indriyas, a -ya derivative of the word /ndra that literally denotes 
"of or relating to Indra."'*? It seems quite possible to me that since Indra is the 
wielder of the vajra, the later Tantric notions of the vajrendriyas (electrified or 
deified versions of the sense functions)--the gandhavajra (smell-vajra), rasavajra 
(taste-vajra), etc., and the kdyavajra (diamond or electric body) evolved directly out 


of these earlier Vedic ideas that saw the senses as functioning through the "electricity" 
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of the internalized solar and sacrificial fires, through the medium of the atmospheric 
fire, the wind. In this sense we can say that although the Tantric subtle-body 
doctrines are not present in the earliest Vedic literature, the seeds of the ideas were 
already present. As I have attempted to show here, a wide variety of aspects of 
Tantric symbolism derives--in a more evolved and more complex form, with different 
philosophical and teleological emphases and underpinnings--from material that was 
already present in the earliest Vedic literature. We can explain this simply as part of 
the ritual and symbolic language inherited by the Tdntrikas from the Sanskrit 
tradition. Just as the later Tantric traditions inherited the Sanskrit language itself, 
with all the intrinsic grammatical and syntactical structures, and a long history of 
semantic content, so too the Tantric traditions inherited a long-established and widely 
recognized (in India) tradition of ritual syntax and ritual semantics. Tantra in this 
sense inherited a model or template of what ritual is (for the Indian tradition), along 
with a model or template of what reality is, i.e. man woven into the structure of the 
divine cosmos. 

We need also recognize salient features of Tantra that do not appear in the 
Brahmanas in any germinal form. We do not find much by way of bija mantras in 
the Brdhmanas--rather we find, except for a few Vedic syllables of invocation, etc., 
mantras consists of verses or portions of verses taken from the Rgveda. While we do 
have short syllables used in the sacrificial rituals, we do not find the practices of 
bijamantranydsa, or protective and purificatory ritual application of seed syllables to 


vulnerable points on the body--an important aspect of certain Tantric rituals. There is 
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no "liberation" (moksah or muktih) in Brdhmanas, nor any clearly worked out 
doctrine of reincarnation on earth--though there are certainly some strong suggestions 
of the latter. The goal of Brdéhmana ritual practice is to secure "immortality" in 
heaven with the gods and the ancestors, and to avoid "repeated dying” in the “yonder 
world." Sexual rites, while found in the Brahmanas, are strictly concerned with the 
procreative power of sex. All the sexual imagery is also used to indicate fertility and 
generation of life. We have none of the &rdhvaretas (restrained semen) or acyuta 
(non-ejaculation) ideas that become integral to Tantric sexual practices. The ideas of 
channels or pathways in the body are not clearly worked out, and though there is 
apparently some awareness of the specific functions of the winds in the body, there is 
also some disagreement and confusion expressed on these topics. Although deities are 
invited to the sacrifice, and given place in the sacrificial enclosure, we do not have 
the almost mind-numbingly elaborately detailed anthropomorphic and iconographic 
visualizations of these deities that we find in the Tantras and used in the Tantric 
sddhanas. Although there is the germinal idea of "entering deities" and of identifying 
the breaths with certain gods or goddesses, these notions do not appear to play the 
sort of central role that deity visualization and self-identification play in Tantric 
creation stage practices. The iconography of Vedic deities is also relatively minor in 
comparison to what we find in a developed form in the Tantras: Indra has a vajra, 
Visnu a cakra, and certain other deities have specific activities. By and large, though, 
Vedic deities are the forces of nature--the rain, winds, Sun, fire, etc., and are not 


conceived of as male and female couples. The elaborate iconography, dress, and 
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male-female coupling of the Tantric pantheon is absent, as are Buddhist notions of the 


void, and elaborate philosophical doctrines. 
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NOTES 


1. Adapted from Whitney 1905:37-39. 


2. In late 20th century civilization—to some extent now worldwide—"science” has achieved a 
similar status to “Veda” in India. It is hard to read the writings from any academic 
discipline these days without finding phrases like "the science of” or “the scientific approach," 
regardless of the field of inquiry. 


3. Principally the Aitareya, Kausitaki, Jaimintya and Satapatha, with some selections from 
the Aitareya Aranyaka, and the Pravargya Brahmana of the Taittirfya Aranyaka, and from the 
PaftcavimSa Brahmana. The name Satapatha Brahmana comes from the Vajasaneyin 
tradition, "because it consists of a hundred lectures (adhydyas)." (Eggeling 1882:xxviii.) 
Suklayajurveda was the name given “on account of the lucid arrangement of their sacred 
texts," (Eggeling 1882:xxvii), with the separate mantra and nBrdhmaa portions, while the 
Krsnayajurveda was so called for maintaining a mix of mantras and gBrdhmaa in the same 
text. The Kdthaka and Maitrdayaniyas belong to the Carakas or Carakddhvaryus. (Eggeling 
1882:xxvi). The Taittirfyas are a different branch, “the origin of which is ascribed to a 
teacher named 7irtiri." (Eggeling 1882:xxvi). The Taittirftya recension survives in the 
Apastambha subdivision, a subset of the Khdndiktya branch, the other being the Aukhiya 
branch. The Atreyas were a subdivision of the latter. (Eggeling 1882:xxvi, n.2.). 


4. As Keith himself remarked, "It must always be remembered that the Brahmanas contain 
already in germ all the ideas which make up the fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads; even 
the doctrine of transmigration is presaged in the doctrine of repeated deaths in the other 
world." (Keith 1909:257n.10). I should point out here something that is generally 
misunderstood by contemporary Indologists. Though usually discussed as such, the early 
Upanisads are not really separate texts from the Brdhmanas (though other Upanisads were 
written much later). The Aranyakas form later portions of the Braéhmanas, and the Upanisads 
are found within the Aranyakas. As Keith remarks, for instance, "It would seem that 
Aitareya Aranyaka II, 1-3, which forms a unity, is the oldest long Upanisad extant." 
(Keith 1909:43-~his boldface). The Brdhmanas themselves announce in a number of places, 
‘now we shall give the secret doctrine (the upanisad) with regard to some aspect of the 
ritual.’ These facts imply both that alternate interpretations of the term upanisad are probably 
not correct in the context where the texts themselves appear, and that the Upanisadic doctrines 
were more consciously in keeping with earlier Vedic doctrines than would be assumed by 
those who might argue that the Upanisadic doctrines represent non-Vedic ideas. 

5. My thanks to Prof. Gary Tubb for encouraging some emphasis on this point. 

6. See Sanderson 1985. 

7. See Chapter 9.2.5. of this dissertation. 

8. Krishna Sastry 1921:1-34. 

9. See Journal Asiatique, \1th ser., no. 9, 1917, pp. 499-513—"Le Lotus et La Naissance 
Des Dieux en Egypte, par M.A. Moret,” whose article begins with reference to the 
Sukhdvativytha’s descriptions of beings sitting on blossomed lotuses in Amitdbha’s heaven. 
According to Moret, in Egypt one frequently finds ancient deities sitting or standing on 
lotuses, in particular the child Horus, the representative of the rising Sun. Moret argues in 
his article that the lotus functioned as a general symbol for the miraculous birth of all divine 
beings. [p.499] He gives pictorial examples of King Horus born from a lotus lake ("Horus 
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Ra’ naissant dans le ‘lac du lotus’"), Divine seat with lotus ("Siége divin avec lotus"), and 
deceased reborn in a lotus lake ("Défunt renaissant dans le lac du lotus") [p. 506]. Citing 
Indian and Chinese stories associating the lotus with miraculous pregnancies and births, and 
references to the lotus’ value as a food source, he concludes: The veneration paid to the lotus 
by the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinese comes therefore probably from its ancient utility as a 
food source. From this ‘tree of life’ men recognized, by experience, a force capable of 
sustaining life; beyond the limits of observation, they lent it also a fertile power; from that 
come the legeds of the miraculous births, whereof the alimentary origin reveals itself in the 
mastication rite ("La vénération que les Egyptiens, les Indiens, les Chinois ont vouée au lotus 
vient donc vraisemblement de son utilité alimentaire aux temps les plus reculés. A ce "bois 
de vie" les hommens reconnurent, par expérience, une force capable d’entretenir la vie; 
dépassant les limites de l’observation, ils lui prétérent aussi un pouvoir fécondant; de 1a les 
légendes sur les naissances miraculeuses, dont |’origine alimentaire se décéle par le rite de la 
manducation.") [He then discusses artistic representations. ][p.513] 


10. Compare Tantrdloka, Table of Contents, Chapter 5, subject 13: ‘An investigation into 
the state of ultimate proof through the meditation that has as its form the meeting together of 
the Moon, the Sun, and Fire that have as their nature prdga, apdna, and uddna.’ TA 5.22-24: 
Tatra-prana-apdna-uddna-dtmaka-soma-siirya-agni-samghatta-ripdd dhydndat para-pramatrtda- 
anusamdhdnam. 

11. Aronson et al 1995:8. 

12. Aronson et al 1995:16-17. 

13. Aronson et al 1995:20. 


14. Aronson et al cite an amusing example of a lack of relative saliency in certain type 
similarities: "plums and lawnmowers both weigh less than 1000kg, both are found on earth, 
both are found in our solar system, both cannot hear well, both have an odor, both are not 
worn by elephants, both are used by people, both can be dropped, and so on. Yet in most 
contexts these matching features would not be used by anyone to put instances of these types 
into the same category." (Aronson et al 1995:21). 


15. Aronson et al 1995:113. 
16. Quoted by Aronson et al 1995:23. 
17. Heesterman 1985:45. 


18. Aronson et al also speak of a "virtual world" = “as constituted by a model or models in 
use in a particular episode of theorizing” and a "common ontology” = “the hierarchically 
ordered system of natural kinds from which a scientific community’s virtual worlds are drawn 
as it builds, modifies, and discards theories." (Aronson et al 1995:14.) We shall examine 
both of these ideas in our discussion of Tantric practices. 


19. Keith 1925{2}:313-314. My boldface. 


20. See F. Staal. “Ritual Structure” in Staal 1983{2}:127-134, and p. 129 for quote (and cf. 
Staal 1983{1}:17). Staal reports an amusing example of ritual recursion in modern life: “At 
the University of California we have a Committee on Committees, which symbolizes and 
initiates such recursiveness, which then operates throughout the system. I once argued that a 
certain committee should be abandoned because it served no purpose. My arguments were 
taken seriously and time was spent debating whether a subcommittee should be created to look 
into them and submit a report.” (Staal 1983{1}:17). 
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21. Aitareya Aranyaka 3.2.3~Keith’s translation of: Sarfrapurusa iti yam avocdma sa ya eva 
ayam daihika atmd, tasya yo ’yam aSartrah prajfdtmd sa rasah| .... sa ya§ ca ayam aSarirah 
prajfiatmad ya§ ca asau Gditya ekam etad iti vidydt| tasmdd purusam purusam praty ddityo 
bhavati| tad apy etad rsinoktam| citram devandm udagddanikam caksur mitrasya varunasya 
agneh| dpra dyava-prthivi antariksam stirya dtmd jagatastasthusa$ ceti| |. (Keith 1909:249- 
251 and 134-135). 


22. "The act done is this man, the abode of Brahman. He consists of food, and because he 
consists of food, he consists of gold. He becomes golden in yonder world, he is seen as 
golden for all mortals, who knows this." Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.3; Keith 1909:204. In the 
early days of the Gavdm Ayana or twelve-month cow’s walk sacrifice (see Eggeling 
1885:426n.3 for a schematic of this ritual) on the tenth day the sattrins enter the shed of the 
Havirdhdna carts. At the rear axle of the northern cart they say: "‘We have gone to the light, 
we have become immortal,’ for they who sit through a sacrificial session become indeed the 
light, they become immortal;—‘to the sky we have ascended from the earth,’--for they who sit 
through a sacrificial session indeed ascend from the earth to the sky;—‘we have attained to the 
gods,’--for they indeed attain to the gods;—‘to heaven, to the light!’" (SB 4.6.9.12; Eggeling 
1885:449-450.) Keith remarks that the doctrine of the identity of the conscious self 
(prajfiatmd) and the Sun is “of course the most common doctrine in the Upanisads." (Keith 
1909:250n.5). 


23. Jaimintya Brdhmana 1.17. The agnihotra is the daily morning (dawn) and evening 
(dusk) offering into the fire. The following passages illustrate how it is understood in the 
Brahmanas as a rite of renewal and purification. SB 2.3.1.1: "The Agnihotra, doubtless, is 
the Sun. It is because he rose in front (agre) of that offering, that the Agnihotra is the Sun." 
(Eggeling 1882:327.) SB 2.3.1.3-6: "And when he sets, then he, as an embryo, enters that 
womb, the fire; and along with him thus becoming an embryo, all these creatures become 
embryos; for, being coaxed, they lie down contented. The reason, then, why the night 
envelops that (Sun), is that embryos also are, as it were, enveloped. (4:) Now when he offers 
in the evening after Sunset, he offers for the good of that (Sun) in the embryo state, he 
benefits that embryo; and since he offers for the good of that (Sun) in the embryo State, 
therefore embryos here live without taking food. (5:) And when he offers in the morning 
before Sunrise, then he produces that (Sun-child) and, having become a light, it rises shining. 
But, assuredly, it would not rise, were he not to make that offering; that is why he performs 
that offering. (6:) Even as a snake frees itself from its skin, so does it (the Sun-child) free 
itself from the night, from evil: and verily, whosoever, knowing this, offers the Agnihotra, 
he frees himself from all evil, even as a snake frees itself from its skin; and after his birth all 
these creatures are born; for they are set free according to their inclination.” (Eggeling 
1882:328.) 

The passage of the Sun into an embryo state and its rebirth at dawn is also spoken of 
in the Jaiminiya Brdhmaga, 1.7-8: "Yonder Sun goes asunder in six parts when it sets... .it 
enters the brahmin with faith, cattle with milk, the fire with glow, the plants with sap, the 
waters with juice, the trees with pith.... Having thus collected it he offers it in the evening. It 
passes that night in the condition of an embryo. Having again collected it in the same way he 
offers it at dawn. He causes it to be born.....It is the sole hero, who shines here, it is Indra, 
it is Prajapati. To him therefore is offered by the one who knowing this offers the 
Agnihotra.” (Bodewitz 1973:36). The Sun frees itself from evil by offering itself into the fire 
at night, and the fire likewise in the morning agnihotra. SB 2.3.1.30: "(In the evening] he 
offers (the first libation), with the text (Vaj. S. 3.9.10), “Agni is light, the light is Agni, 
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Svaha!’ and in the morning with ‘Siirya (the Sun) is light, the light is Stirya, Svaha!’ Thus 
offering is made with the truth; for, truly, when the Sun goes down, then Agni (fire) is the 
light, and when the Sun rises, the Siirya is the light..." (Eggeling 1882:335.) SB 2.3.4.24: 
"Thereupon, while seated (he mutters, Vaj.S.3.19 ff), “Thou, O Agni, hast attained to Sirya’s 
lustre—;’ this he says, because in setting, the Sun enters the Ahavaniya." (Eggeling 
1882:352.) Sankhayana Br. (aka Kausitaki) 2.8: “The fire offers itself in the rising Sun. 
Yonder Sun, when it sets, offers itself in the fire at night. The night offers (itself) in the day, 
the day in the night. The exhalation offers (itself) in the inhalation, the inhalation in the 
exhalation." (Bodewitz 1976:143. Cf. Bodewitz 1976:145, where he cites Taittirfya 
Brahmana 2.1.2.9, with the same idea.) As SB 2.3.3.15 poetically says: "The Agnihotra, 
truly, is the ship (that sails) heavenwards. The Ahavaniya and Garhaptya are the two sides 
[rudders] of that same heavenward-bound ship; and that milk-offerer is its steersman." 
(Eggeling 1882:345.) 


24. JB 1.17: "And the dhavaniya is the divine womb, (which means) the divine world.... If 
he who correctly acts (by offering in the ahavaniya) offers, then he thereby emits his Self in 
this divine womb. That Self of his comes into existence in yonder Sun. He who knows thus 
has two Selves and two wombs. One Self and one womb has he who does not know this." 
(Bodewitz 1977:54). 


25. I will not engage all the arguments that have been advanced as to whether there is a 
reincarnation doctrine in the Brdhmayas. I will only point out here that a land of repeated 
dying ruled by night and day is an accurate description of life (and death) on earth from the 
point of view of an Indian tradition adhering to a reincarnation doctrine. 


26. JB 1.17-18: "When knowing thus one departs from this world--. (18:)--the lifebreath 
ascends first. It announces to the gods the quantity: ‘So much good, so much evil has been 
done by him’. Thereupon he (i.e. the body) rises up along the smoke (of the funeral pyre). 
Of that one (who gives out heat) the seasons are the doorkeepers. To them he should 
announce himself with this (verse): ‘O, Seasons, from the radiant one, which is pressed out 
every half month, from the one who is connected with the pitrs, the seed is produced. As 
such you sent me in a man as your agent. From that man, your agent, you emitted me in a 
mother. Thus I am produced, being added to itself by the twelvefold (a year) as the 
additional, thirteenth month. This I know, of this I am sure. So lead me, O Seasons, to 
immortality’. Him the seasons lead.... They convey him across. He comes to the one who 
gives out heat. At his arrival he (the Sun) asks him: ‘Who art thou?’ To him who 
announces himself by his (personal) name or by his family (name), he says: ‘that Self of 
yours that has been in me, that is yours (again)’. After that Self has been received back the 
seasons from all sides run towards him, grasps him by the feet and drag him away. Night 
and day take possession of his world. He should announce himself to him (the Sun) with 
these words: ‘Ka (who) am I, thou art heaven. As such I have gone to thee, the heavenly 
heaven. Prajdpati indeed is Ka and he who knows thus is suvargas (heaven; Sun). For he 
goes to heaven (suvar gacchati). To him he (the Sun) says: “Who thou art, that one am I. 
Who I am, that one thou art. Come.” He approaches the essence of good deeds.” (Bodewitz 
1973:54-55). A slightly different version of this same doctrine appears at JB 1.45-50, with 
the Seasons asking the questions "To him one of the seasons, who has a hammer in his hand, 
comes down along a ray of light and asks him: ‘Who art thou, man?’ In case he has some 
(but not the perfect) knowledge he may withhold (his name from the interrogator). The he 
strikes at him (with his hammer).... The world which is won by him on account of his gifts, 
in that he stops. Thereupon even him Death ultimately reaches. Repeated dying is not 
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overcome by him who knows (only) thus..... Him he should answer: *O, Seasons, from the 
radiant one, which is pressed out every half month, from that one which is connected with the 
pitrs the seed is produced.” That they offer there the radiant King Soma, that (is meant by) 
this. ‘As such you sent me in a man as your agent...From that man, your agent, you emitted 
me in a mother....Thus I am produced, being added by the thirteenfold one as the additional 
month of the twelve.’.... Him the seasons take with them....The fathers and grandfathers, 
swift as thought, approach him (saying): “What, dear son, have you brought us?’ He should 
answer them: ‘Whatever good I have done that is yours.’"(Bodewitz 1973:115-116). 


27. Satapatha Brahmaya 1.9.3.14: "He then looks up to the Sun, for that is the final goal, 
that the safe resort. To that final goal, to that resort he thereby goes: for this reason he 
looks up to the Sun.” (Eggeling 1882:271.) 


28. We have an intriguing idea from the Maitrdyanlyasamhitd (of the Krsga Yajurveda) 
1.8.6:123.18ff that says that those who die having given many daksinds or having sacrificed 
much gain the fruit of their efforts. "The virtuous who have offered this reach (nakyanti) 
yonder world. They are these stars (naksatrdni)." While this constitutes what is often 
referred to by Western scholars as a ‘folk etymology,’ this idea has curious resonance with 
the Pure Land doctrine that locates the many other Buddha-worlds in the distant stars. In 
effect the Yajurveda is stating that the stars are also heavens, since they are the dwelling 
places of those who have died after living an appropriately virtuous life. It also raises the 
idea that the Earth’s Sun is not the only heavenly domain. Implicit in this idea of course is 
the sense that other stars in the visible constellations are also Suns, a rather ancient sensibility 
to an idea considered to be a relatively recent discovery of modern astronomy. 


29. Satapatha Brahmana 10.5.2.3; Eggeling 1897:366. 


30. The basic doctrine of the three fires is found in the Reveda. The Vdtsapra rite of the 
Agnicayana consists in reciting Rk Samhita 10.45; Satapatha Brahmana 6.7.4.3-5 glosses the 
first three verses (also = Vdjasaneyi Samhitd 12.18-20): "‘From the sky Agni was first 
born;’--the sky, doubtless is the breath, and from the breath he (Agni) was indeed first born,-- 
‘from us the second time, the knower of beings,’--inasmuch as he, man-like, on that occasion 
generated him a second time;—‘the third time upon the waters,’--inasmuch as he there 
generated him a third time from the waters;—‘he, the manly minded, (kindling him) the 
imperishable,’--the manly-minded, doubtless, is Prajapati; and the imperishable, Agni;-- 
‘kindling him the mindful praises (far) him,’—for he who kindles him generates him, mindful. 
(4:) ‘We know, O Agni, thy threefold three,’-Agni, Vayua (wind), Aditya (Sun), these 
are his three in three forms [my boldface];—“We know thy manifold scattered sites, ’— 
inasmuch as he (Agni) is here distributed manyways;—we know thy highest name which is 
secret,’—‘the youngest,’ that indeed is his highest name in secret;--“we know that source 
whence thou art come;’--the source, doubtless, is the...waters, for from the waters, he first 
came. (5:) ‘In the sea the manly-minded (kindled) thee, in the waters,’--the manly-minded is 
Prajapati: thus, “In the waters Prajapati (kindled) thee;’--‘the man-watcher hath kindled thee, 
O Agni, in the udder of the sky,’--the man-watcher, doubtless, is Prajapati, and the udder of 
the sky is the waters;—‘thee, whilst standing in the third region,’--the third region, doubtless, 
is the sky;--‘the buffaloes made (thee) grow in the lap of the waters;’--the buffaloes, 
doubtless, are the vital airs: thus, ‘the vital airs made thee grow in the sky.’"(Eggeling 
1894:283-285. RV 10.45.1-3: Divas pari prathamam jajfe adnir asmad dvittyam pari 
jatavedah| trtiyam apsu nr-magd ajasram indhanak evanm jarate svadhth | | 1\ | vidmd te agne 
tredhd trayani vidmd te dhdma vibhytd purutra| vidma te ndma paramam guhd yad vidmd tam 
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utsam yata Gjagantha||2|| Samudre tvé nrmand aspv antar ny-caksd divo agna udhan| trtlye 
tv rajasi tasthivamsam apdm upasthe mahisda avardhan| |3\| (Bandhu 1964:3447). We find 
the identity of the Sun and Agni repeated in the Sdmaveda. Vdjasaneyi Samhita 18.46-48: 
"O Agni, what lights of thine in the Sun... ye gods, what lights of yours are in the 
Sun...Bestow thou light upon our priests, (work though light in our kings, light in our people 
and Siidras, bestow light upon me by thy light)!"(SB 9.4.2.14; Eggeling 1897:238.) VS 
18.50/SB 9.4.2.19: "*Heaven-like heat, hail!’--the heat, doubtless, is yonder Sun; he thus 
establishes yonder Sun in Agni."(Eggeling 1897:239.) 

31. Eg. SB 2.1.4.11: "Verily with ‘bhah (earth)!’ Prajapati generated this (earth); with 
‘bhuvah (ether)!’ the ether; with svah (heaven)!’ the sky." (Eggeling 1882:296). As Knipe 
has pointed out, the three stranded cord (yoktra) tied around the waist of the wife of the 
ahitagni, and the brahmacadrin’s three stranded mekhald are also linked to the three realms 
and the three fires. (Knipe, "“Vedam’ and ‘Srautam’ in the Godavari Delta of Andhra," 
Columbia University Seminar on the Veda and Its Interpretation, March 21, 1996.) 


32. Aitareya Braéhmana 5.32 explains the creation of these three: "Prajdpati had the desire 
of creating beings and multiplying himself. He underwent (consequently) austerities. Having 
finished them, he created these worlds, viz. earth, air, and heaven. He heated them (with 
the lustre of his mind, pursuing a course of austerities); three lights were produced: Agni 
from the earth, Vayu from the air, and Aditya from heaven." From these three, by 
successive “heatings" come the three Vedas, the three sacred words, Bhar, Bhuvah, and Svar, 
and the three syllables that make up Om, 4, and m. (Haug 1977:372-373; my boldface.) 


33. Aitareya Aranyaka 3.1.2: "Just as there are those three lights in heaven, so there are 
these three lights in man. As there is in heaven the Sun, so there is the eye in the head 
[yathd asau divydditya evam idam Sirasi caksur|. As there is in the sky the lightning, so there 
is the heart in the body [yathd asau antarikse vidyut, evam idam atmani hddayam]. As there 
is the fire in earth, so there is the seed in the member [yathd ayam agnih prthivyam evam 
idam upasthe retah]." (Keith 1909:241 (translation) and 128 (Sanskrit).) See also Kausltaki 
Brahmana 2.2.8 (Keith 1920:354-355) for another declaration of the relationship between the 
Sun, light, and fire. 


34. ".... And verily he who knows this makes up for himself the whole Vdc (speech), the 
whole vital air, the whole body (of Prajapati)." (Satapatha Brahmana 7.1.2.21 Eggeling 
1894:317.) SB 7.2.1.23 makes the same point in explaining the order of building the fires: 
"As the Garhaptya is this (terrestrial) world, the Dhisnya hearths the air, and the Ahavaniya 
the sky, and the air-world is not separated from this (earth-) world, why then, after building 
the Garhaptya, does he build the Ahavaniya, and (only) then the Dhisnya?" The answer is 
that the earth and heaven were created first, and the middle is completed after the two ends 
are. (Eggeling 1894:318-319). Agnidhriya (‘within the agnidhra,’ the place where the sacred 
fire is kindled) and Dhisgya (‘quarter of the sky’ or abode), both names of subordinate fires, 
are apparently used here as two alternate names of the spDakidya fire. 


35. See A. Seidenberg, "The Geometry of the Vedic Rituals," in Staal 1983{2}:115. 


36. J.C. Heesterman, “Other Folk’s Fire," in Staal 1983{2}:79. On p. 77 of the same 
article Heesterman notes: "Fire symbolizes life and immortality, but its possession is far from 
secure. Not only can fire be dangerous and destructive when it gets out of hand and acts in 
its aggressive Rudra form, it is also notoriously fickle and ephemeral. Indeed, the central 
theme of the cult and its imagery is not so much the security given by the fire as the fact that 
it constantly tends to withdraw from men and gods and to go into hiding in the waters, plants. 
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or other elements, whereupon it must be found and taken possession of again." 
37. See J.C. Heesterman, "Other Folk’s Fire," in Staal 1983{2}:83. 
38. J.C. Heesterman, “Other Folk’s Fire," in Staal 1983:82. 


39. Jaiminiya Brahmana 1.247, discussing the Trivt Stoma of the Bahispavamdna (outdoors 
purification of the Soma): “One hurls this Vajra in the form of a Trivgt at it (i.e. at death). 

It moves along these worlds day by day. As to this Nagarin Janasruteya used to say: “There 
will be no war between gods and Asuras as long as this threefold (Trivrt) Vajra moves along 
these worlds day by day. For this fire blazes upwards, the wind blows sidewards, yonder 
Sun heats downwards. These look at each other without winking. How could there be a war 
between gods and Asuras as long as these are in position?’ And this threefold Vajra by 
moving along these worlds day by day also strikes off all evil for him who knows thus during 
its revolving movement.” (Bodewitz 1990:138.) As Keith explains, a sdman is performed on 
a Reveda verse, with different melodies that often require the addition of extra syllables, 
themselves lacking any meaning, and of up to fifteen different types. The sdman is composed 
of the prastdva, beginning with humkdra (Sung by Prastoty), the udgitha, beginning with an 
omkara (Sung by the Udgdtr), and the pratihara, also introduced by a hinkdra (Sung by the 
Pratihatr). A Sstotra consists of singing more than one Rgveda verse on a tune. A stoma 
consists of various forms of chanting stotras. The Trivyt, a type of stoma, includes 9 verses, 
and is used in the Agnisfoma rite. (Keith 1925{2}:314.) 


40. JB 1.249; Bodewitz 1990:138. Khajayana’s discussion is in terms of the destructive 
power of the vajra against one’s enemies. 


41. Satyayani adds: “As the appearance and the splendour of this Agni, of this Vayu and of 
yonder Aditya, thus is the appearance, thus is the splendour of this Stoma." Jaimintiya 
Bradhmana 1.249; Bodewitz 1990:139. 


42. Eggeling 1885:405-406. 


43. Taittirfya Aranyaka, Pravargya Brahamna 8.11-12, describing the morning performance 
of the Pravargya, during the offerings to the deities, explains that the adhvaryu intones: "*The 
oblation has been offered, the sweet oblation,’ he says. He makes it sweet (with this mantra). 
‘In the most Indra-like fire,’ he says. The most Indra-like fire is actually the prana. In 
prana, the most Indra-like fire, he offers it." (Hutam hair, madhu havir itydéha| svadayaty 
evainam| indratame ’gndv ity dha\|11\1| prdno vd indratamo 'gnih| prdya evainam 
indratame ’gnau juhoti| Houben 1991:84-85; Houben’s translation.) 

On the Tandnapatra in the Agnistoma, Satapatha Brahmana 3.4.2.15 adds: "Now 
those favorite forms and desirable powers which the gods put together, they then deposited in 
Indra; -- Indra verity is he that burns yonder (the Sun); but he indeed did not burn in the 
beginning, but as now everything else is dark, so was he then; and it is by that very energy 
(derived from those divine objects) that he burns. Hence if many persons perform the 
consecration, let it (the Taniinapatra butter), after pouring the fast-milk to it, be handed only 
to the master of the house, since he, among them, is the representative of Indra. And if he 
perform the consecration by means of an (offering) with a daksina, let them hand it (the 
butter) to the sacrificer, after pouring the fast-milk to it, for thus it is said,--‘the sacrificer is 
Indra.’" Eggeling 1885:96-97. "The Taninaptra is a solemn covenant made by the sacrificer 
and his priests, in the name of Taniinapat, and while touching the sacrificial butter; thereby 
pledging themselves not to injure each other."(Eggeling 1894:93n.1). According to MW, 
taniinapat, ‘son of himself’ or ‘self-generated’ is a name tor lightning, or a sacred name of 
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Agni used in the Apri verses. 
44. §B6.1.1.1-2; Eggeling 1894:143. 


45. Kausttaki Brahmana 8.3, discussing the Pravargya rite, says: "The man of whom men 
speak in the Sun is Indra, is Prajapati, is the holy power.” (Keith 1920:392.) 


46. RV 8.65.3-4: "Indra, with Marut Friends grown strong, hath rent asunder Vyrtra, and 
Released the waters of the sea. This is that Indra who, begirt by Maruts, won the light of 
heaven That he might drink the Soma juice."(Griffith 1897{2}:240.) 


47. RV 8.66.4-5: "Then Indra at a single draught drank the contents of thirty pails, Pails 
that were filled with Soma juice. Indra in groundless realms of space pierced the Gandharva 
through, that he might make Brahmans’ strength increase." (Griffith 1897{2}:241.) 


48. $B 6.3.1.19; Eggeling 1894:195. 


49. Thanks to David Pingree for pointing out to me this ‘so obvious that I never noticed it’ 
fact. 


50. Griffith 1897{2}:281-282. There are many other examples of this idea. RV 9.97.33b: 
"Enter the Soma-holding beaker, Indu, and with a roar approach the ray of Sirya."(Gritfith 
1897{2}:388.) RV 9.102.12: "These Soma juices, skilled in song, purified, blent with milk 
and curd, When moving and when firmly laid in oil, resemble lovely Suns." (Griffith 
1897{2}:397.) RV 9.93.1: “Ten sisters, pouring out the rain together, swift-moving thinkers 
of the sage, adorn him. Hither hath run the gold-hued Child of Sirya and reached the vat 
like a fleet vigorous courser." (Griffith 1897{2}:380--the ten sisters are the ten fingers 
pressing out the juice, according to Griffith’s note.) RV 9.4.5: "Give us our portion of the 
Sun through thine own mental power and aids; And make us better than we are." (Griffith 
1897{2}:291.) Some other examples: RV 9.42.1: "Engendering the Sun in floods, 
engendering heaven’s lights, green-hued, Robed in the waters and the milk." (Griffith 
1897{2}:319.) RV 9.63.13: "Soma the God, expressed with stones, like Surya, floweth on 
his way, Pouring the juice within the jar." (Griffith 1897{2}:335.) RV 9.72.1: "They cleanse 
the Gold-hued: like a red Steed is he yoked, and Soma in the jar is mingled with the milk." 
(Griffith 1897{2}:353.) RV 9.74.1: "Born like a youngling he hath clamoured in the wood, 
when he, the Red, the Strong, would win the light of heaven. He comes with heavenly seed 
that makes the water swell: him for wide-spreading shelter we implore with prayer." (Griffith 
1897 {2}:356.) 


51. RV 10.85.3; Eggeling 1882:176n.3. 
52. Eggeling 1885:xx. 


53. RV 9.97.9: "He follows the Wide-strider’s rapid movement: cows low, as ’twere, to 
him who sports at pleasure; He with sharpened horns brings forth abundance: the Silvery 
shines by night, by day the Golden." Griffith 1897{2}:386. 


54. "The Sun, indeed, relates to Agni, and the Moon to Soma; the day relates to Agni, and 
the night to Soma; the waxing half-Moon relates to Agni, and the waning one to Soma." SB 
1.6.3.24: Eggeling 1882:169. 


55. Hence we find many passages in the rg Veda as these: RV 9.47.3, ‘When his song of 
praise is brought fourth, then Soma, the powerful (indriya) liquor, becomes the thousand-fold- 
winning thunderbolt;’ in 9.72.7, ‘Indra’s thunder-bolt, the bountiful (vibhiivasu) bull, the 
exhilarating Soma clarifies itself in a manner pleasing to the heart;’ and in 9.77.1, “This sweet 
(Soma) has roared in the tub, Indra’s thunderbolt, more beautiful than the beautiful one.’” : 
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RV 9.11.4-5, hymn to Soma Pavamdna: "(4:) Pressed for the gladdening draught, the drops 
flow forth abundantly with song, the Soma juices in a stream. (5:) Winning Vivasvan’s glory 
and producing Morning’s light, the Suns pass through the openings of the cloth.” (Griffith 
1897{2}:297.) RV 9.11.8: "He gives us kinship with the Gods, and with the Sun unites our 
eye...,” or, aS Pischel translates it, "Soma unites our navel with the navel of the Gods, our 
eye with the Sun, that is, he brings us into union with the Gods in heaven." (Griffith 
1897{2}:297 and note 8.) RV 9.72.7: "Earth’s central point, sustainer of the mighty heavens, 
distilled into the streams, into the waters’ wave, As Indra’s thunderbolt, Steer with far- 
spreading wealth, Soma is flowing on to make the heart rejoice."(Griffith 1897{2}:354.) 

In the repeated and multifaceted Brahmana identifications of the elements of the 
sacrificial rituals with the sacrificer’s body, we find that the Soma libations (grahas) are also 
said to be aspects of the senses. The libation for Indra and Vayu (Aindra-vayava) is his 
speech. (SB 4.1.3.1.; Eggeling 1885:265.) The Asvin’s libation is his hearing.(SB 4.1.5.1; 
Eggeling 1885:272.) The Sukra and Manthin grahas are his eyes, identified with the Sun and 
the Moon respectively. (SB 4.2.1.1: "The Sukra and Manthin (grahas), forsooth, are his eyes. 
Now the Sukra, indeed, is he that burns yonder (the Sun); and because he burns there, 
therefore it is (called) Sukra (‘bright’). And the Manthin, indeed, is the Moon. (Eggeling 
1885:278.) This undoubtedly has some relationship with the Hindu iconographic tradition of 
representing the eyes of certain deities (Prajapati, Visnu etc.) as the Sun and the Moon. 
Manthin lit. is ‘shaking or agitating,’ the possessive in -in of mantha, stirring around, 
shaking, etc. MW says manthin refers to Soma-juice stirred together with meal, an 
explanation also given at SB 4.2.1.11 (Eggeling 1885:281). Sukra of course is also the name 
for semen.) The Agrayana graha is the trunk of his body. (SB 4.2.2.1/Eggeling 1885:288.) 
Mixing the dgrayana graha with ghee, the Adhvaryu intones this mantra from the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhita 7,9: "I am above, I am below; and what space there is between, that was my 
father;—-I saw the Sun on both sides: I am what is highest to the gods in secret." (SB 
4.4.2.14; Eggeling 1885:367.) The Ukthya graha is his breath or vital energy. (SB 4.2.3.1: 
Eggeling 1885:292-293. Eggeling adds that the Kdava recension reads "pradgah," not atmd as 
in the Madhyandina recensions, and he translates according to the Kdgva recension tor 
undefined ‘breath.’(Eggeling 1885:292n.2).) The VaiSvdnara and Dhruva grahas are the front 
and back vital airs. (SB 4.2.4.1; Eggeling 1885:298.) “Having drawn it (the Dhruva graha), 
he deposits it with the northern cart, lest he should confound the vital airs, for the grahas are 
vital airs." (SB 4.2.4.13; Eggeling 1885:301.) In another section certain libations are 
identified with the three principal breaths. See SB 2.1.2.1-2 for out-breathing, in-breathing, 
and through-breathing homologized to the Great Pressing in the Agnistoma: "The Upamsu 
(graha), forsooth, is his out-breathing, the Upamsu-savana (stone) his through-breathing, and 
the Antaryama (graha) his in-breathing. (2:) Now as to why it is called Antaryama. That 
which is the out-breathing is also the in-breathing and the through-breathing. Now, in 
drawing the Upamsu (graha), he puts into him that out-breathing which tends away trom him; 
and in drawing the Antarydma, he puts into him that in-breathing which tends towards him. 
But this same in-breathing is confined within his self; and because it is confined (yam) within 
(antar) his self, or because these creatures are sustained (yam) by it, therefore it is called 
Antaryama."(Eggeling 1885:257-258.) Again at SB 4.1.2.18 etc.: "The Upamsu and 
Antaryadma, since they are the out-breathing and in-breathing."(Eggeling 1885:262.) 
According to Eggeling, Antarydma is here a name for one of the Soma libations: "The ‘Great 
Pressing’ (mahabhishava) from which the Antaryama and following libations are obtained is 
performed by the four priests, viz. the Adhvaryu and his three assistants, Pratiprasthatr, 
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Nestr, and Unnetr, each having an equal portion of Soma-plants and one of the four 
remaining pressing-stones assigned to him."(Eggeling 1885:256n.1.) Other Soma libations 
are identified with the parts of the body above and below the navel, again dividing the body 
vertically at the navel, in some places said the be the dividing line between the mortal (lower) 
and immortal (upper) parts of the body. (SB 4.2.4.14-15: "For those (other cups of Soma) 
are that part of his body from the navel upwards, and above, as it were, ts what is from the 
navel upwards....For this (cup of Soma) is that part of his body from the navel downwards; 
and below, as it were, is what is from the navel downwards." (Eggeling 1885:301-302.)) In 
the Agnicayana, explaining why the sacrificer wears the gold plate sewn into the black 
antelope’s skin, over his navel, SB 6.7.1.9-11 says: "Why over the navel—below the navel is 
the seed, the power of procreation ... and more in contact with ordure is that which is below 
the navel ... that part of the vital air which is immortal is above the navel, and streams out by 
upward breathings; but that which is mortal passes by and away from the navel." (Eggeling 
1894:267.) The Savit libation is said to be the mind, for Savitr is the Sun as impeller of men’s 
thoughts. This is the notion encapsulated in the famous gayatri mantra, RV 3.62.10, recited 
daily by good vaidika brahmans. The verse reads: May we acquire that excellent radiance of 
the Stimulator god [i.e. the Sun]; may he activate our intelligence. (td¢ savitur vdreniam 
bhdrgo devdsya dhimahi/ dhtyo y6 nah pracoddyat/!) According to Tim Lubin this verse is 
sometimes referred to as the sdvitri-mantra (Lubin 1994:135). "Savitr, forsooth, is his mind: 
therefore he draws the Savitra cup. And, forsooth, Savitr is his breath (vital air);-when he 
draws the Upamsu cup [another libation], then he puts into him that vital air in front; and 
when he draws the Savitra cup, then he puts into him that vital air behind: thus those two 
vital airs on both sides are beneficial (or, put into him), both that which is above and that 
which is below." (SB 4.4.1.1; Eggeling 1885:357.) Accordingly we find at the Pratahsavana 
or morning pressing in the Agnistoma, when measuring out the Soma, the priest measures out 
a libation for the gdyarrl, "Thee for the Soma-bearing falcon!" “Thee for Agni the bestower 
of growth of wealth!" because "Now Agni is Gayatri: he metes this out for Gayatri. And 
since Gayatri, as a falcon, fetched Soma from heaven, therefore she is (called) the Soma- 
bearing falcon: for that prowess of hers he metes out (for her) a second portion.’ "(SB 
3.9.4.10; Eggeling 1885:241.) Here the words of the mantra become the vehicle for the 
avatarana or descent from heaven of Soma. Again, in a manner not completely dissimilar 
from notions of the rasa of the bodhicitta flowing through the channels of the body, we find 
that when Jndra overdrinks the Soma, it exudes from his life-breaths. When Indra, having 
beheaded the three heads of Tvastt’s son Vifvarapa is excluded by Tvastr from the Soma, 
Indra drinks up the pure Soma in the tub. SB 1.6.3.7 tells us: “That (Soma), however, 
injured him; it flowed in all directions from (the openings of) his vital airs; from his mouth 
alone it did not flow, but from all the other (openings of the) vital airs it flowed." (Eggeling 
1882:165. It’s not clear that the interpolation of "openings" here is necessary. The 
remaining Soma in the tub was made to grow into Vrtra by an enraged Tvastr, according to 
SB 1.6.3.8-12.) 

I close this note with Griffith’s felicitous translation of a couple of the inspired lines 
in praise of the mystery plant: RV 9.85.8-9, from a hymn to Soma Pavamana. 9.85.8: 
"While thou art purified pour on us hero strength, great, far-extended shelter, spacious 
pasturage; let no oppression master this our holy work: may we, Oh Indu, gain all opulence 
through thee. (9:) The Steer who sees afar hath risen above the sky: the Sage hath caused the 
lights of heaven to give their shine; the King is passing through the filter with a roar: they 
drain the milk of heaven from him who looks on men. (10:) High in the vault of heaven, 
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unceasing, honey-tongued, the Loving Ones drain out the mountain-haunting Steer,-- The drop 
that hath grown great in the waters, in the lake, meath-rich, in the stream’s wave and in the 
cleansing sieve." (Griffith 1897{2}:367.) 


56. The title of the tenth Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmana begins “Citydgneh samvatsara- 
rapatvam," (Upadhyaya 1969:1351.) i.e. "the fire-altar has the form of the year;" it 
continues "fasya prdjdpatydtmand stutih," (Upadhyaya 1969:1351) i.e. "the praise of that [fire 
altar] as having Prajdpati as its self." So that Prajapati too becomes homologized to the year, 
or time itself. The Brahmana begins: "Om. In the beginning this Fire [altar] is built; [it is] 
the year. Afterwards, the great Uktham [verse recitation] is recited. From the relaxed 
Prajapati the rasa went to the top. (SB 10.1.1.1: Om| agnir esa purastac clyate| samvatsara 
uparistan mahaduktham Sdsyate, prajdpater visrastasya agram raso ’gacchat|. (Upadhyaya 
1969:1351). According to Eggeling (Eggeling 1897:281n.3), Sdyaga takes agram as 
urdhvalokam, i.e. the rasa went to heaven.) SB 10.1.1.4 says that the rasa that flowed 
upwards, or to the top, became the mahad-uktham, and the priests seek, or go after (anuyanti) 
that rasa with the rk and Sama (verses). (SB 10.1.1.4: Atha yo ’sya so ’gram raso ‘gacchat| 
mahattaduktham tam asya tam rasam rk-samdbhydm anuyanti. (Upadhyaya 1969:1352).) The 
adhvaryu draws the rasa by means of the Soma cup (graha), the Udgdtr puts the rasa into the 
cup by means of the Mahdvrata Saman, and the Hotr puts rasa into it by means of the 
Mahaduktham. (Eggeling 1897:282-283.) By chanting the stotra, reciting the Sdstra, and 
offering the graha, the priests put the rasa into Agni: “and thus those two, the rk and the 
Saman, enter him in the form of the vital fluid; and thus they both enter (join) the Yajus." 
(Eggeling 1897:284.) 


57. My thanks to Prof. David Pingree for pointing out this connection to me, and reterring 
me to the explanatory passage in his translation of Varahamihira’s Paftcasiddhantika. 


58. There are 15 sets of four seconds in one minute (15 x 4 = 60); 15 x 60 minutes = 900 
sets of four seconds in one hour. 900 x 24 hours = 21,600. 


59. Neugebauer & Pingree 1971{2}:comment on XIV,31-32. 


60. The multiplicity of shapes that Agni may assume (since hearth-tires are constantly in 
motion) may well have had something to do with the genesis of the philosophical notion of 
mayé or illusion that comes to play such an important role in later Indian thought. Aitareya 
Braéhmana 1.30 gives an intriguing description of fire during the description of the Agnistoma 
pranayanam, i.e. bringing Agni and soma to the Uttard vedi altar location. “When the King 
Soma had been carried once (to the place of the Uttara Vedi), then the Asuras and demons 
sought to kill the king between the place called sadas (the place for the Soma near the 
agnidhriya hearth-Haug 1977:68n.16) and the two havirdhanas (the two carts filled with 
ghee, soma, and other oblations-Haug1977:68n.16). Agni saved him by assuming an illusory 
form (mdya) as is said in the words of the mantra (RV 3.27.7): purastdd eti mdyayd, i.e. he 
walks before him by assuming an illusory form. In this way Agni saved Soma." (Haug 
1977:69). Similarly, AB 3.39 tells the story of the Devas and Asuras at war, and Agni 
refusing to follow the gods unless they perform a ceremony praising him; Agni then assumes 
a threefold form: “After having been praised, he followed them. He having assumed the 
shape of three rows, attacked in three battle lines the Asuras in order to defeat them. The 
three rows were made only of the metres (Gdyatri, Tristubh, and Jagati). The three battle 
lines are only the three libations. He defeated them beyond expectation." (Haug 1977:230). 


61. AB 2.5.2, explaining the words of the Nivid; "He repeats: turnir havydvat, i.e. the 
runner who carries the offerings. Vayu is the runner who carries the offerings. For Vayu 
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runs in an instant through the whole universe; he carries the offerings to the gods." (Haug 
1977:145.) 


62. See Insler 1995:1. 


63. RV 10.136: "1. The hairy one (bears) fire, the hairy one (bears) the drug, the hairy one 
bears the two firmaments; the hairy one (bears) the whole (world) so that it may see the Sun: 
the hairy one is called that light (i.e. the Sun). 

keSi agnim keSi visam keSi bibharti rédast\ keSi viSvam sudr drSe keSidam jyotir ucyate | | 

"2. The munis, belted with the wind, clothe themselves in red dirt; they follow the force of 
the wind when the gods have entered (them). 

miinayo vataraSanah piSGngd vasate mdla| vdtasyanu dhrdjim yanti ydd devdso dviksata| | 

"3. Delirious with muni-hood, we have mounted the winds; you mortals perceive only our 
bodies." 

unmaditad mauneyena vatdm a tasthimd vaydm| Sartred asmdkam yaydm médrtaso abhi 
pasyatha | | 

"4. He flies through the air, looking down on all forms; the muni is each god’s friend, fit to 
do good works (rituals?). 

antdriksena patati vi§vd riipdvacdkaSat| munir devdsya devasy saukytydya sdkhd hitdh} | 

"5. Horse of the wind, friend of Vayu, driven by the gods as well, the muni inhabits both 
seas, both the eastern and the western. 

vatasyaSvo vayoh sdkha-dtho devésito munih| ubhau samudrav a kseti yas ca plirve 

utaparah| | 

"6. Proceeding along the path of the Apsarases, the Gandharvas, and the wild animals, the 
hairy one, knowing (their) thoughts, is (their) sweet, most intoxicating friend. 

apsardsém gdndharvandm mrgdndm cérane cdran| ke§t kétasia vidvadn sdkha svddir 
madnitamah | | 

"7. The wind has churned it for him; Kunannama prepared it when the hairy one drank of the 
drug from the cup, with Rudra. 

vdyur asma updmanthat pindsti sma kunamnamd| keSt visdsya patrena ydd rudrépdpibat 
saha||" (Lubin 1994:30-31). 


64. Atharvaveda (15.15.16.17) identifies seven types of prdga, fire/agni, the Sun/Aditya, 
the Moon/candramah, the wind/pavamdna, water/apah, animals/pasavah, and people/prajah), 
seven types of apdna (the full Moon/paurnamast, seventh, eighth, and ninth days after the full 
Moon/astakd, new Moon/amdvdsyd, faith/fraddhd, initiation/diksd, sacrifice/yajfia, and 
sacrificial gifts/daksipd), and seven types of vydna (earth/bhami, atmosphere/antariksam, the 
sky/dyauh, the lunar constellations/naksatrdni, the seasons/rtavah, the combinations of 
seasons/drtavah, and the year/samvatsarah). (See Dasgupta 1932:291-292n.5.) 


65. Satapatha Bradhmana, 2.3.3.7-8, “Now yonder burning (Sun) doubtless is no other than 
Death; and because he is Death, therefore the creatures that are on this side of him die. But 
those that are on the other side of him are the gods, and they are therefore immortal. It is by 
the rays (or reins, thongs, rasmi) of that (Sun) that all these creatures are attached to the 
vital airs (breaths of life), and therefore the rays extend down to the vital airs. ({[SarvaA 
praj@ rasmibhih pranesv abhihitds, tasmdd u raSmayah prdgdn abhyavatdyante]. My boldface. 
Sanskrit from Upadhyaya 1967:257). And the breath of whomsoever he (the Sun) wishes he 
takes and rises, and that one dies. And whosoever goes to yonder world not having escaped 
that Death, him he causes to die again and again in yonder world, even as, in this world, one 
regards not him that is fettered, but puts him to death whenever one wishes." {Eggeling 
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1882:343). The repeated death in yonder world mentioned here echoes the doctrine expressed 
in Jaimintya Brdhmana 1.17-18, and 1.49-50, discussed above. This slightly shocking sense 
of the potentially tyrannical power of the Sun is ameliorated by the notion that one is released 
from this death by firmly planting oneself on that Death, on the Sun, by offering the morning 
and evening Agnihotra libations, a notion we found also in Jaimintya Brahmana above. SB 
2.3.3.9: "And, verily, he who knows that release from death in the Agnihotra, is freed from 
death again and again." (Eggeling 1882:344). Anuvdka 4.8-9 of the Pravargya Brdhmana ot 
the Taittirtya Aranyaka explains how the external winds are also connected to the Sun’s fire: 
“Pravargya is actually the head of the sacrifice. Indeed, yonder Aditya (the Sun) is the 
Pravargya. The Maruts are its rays. “Svdhda! Surround with the Maruts," he says. He piles 
yonder Aditya (the Sun) with rays. Hence in yonder world yonder Aditya (the Sun) is 
surrounded with rays. Hence the king is surrounded with people. Hence the leader of a 
community is surrounded by his men.” (Siro vd etad yajfasya| yat pravar[g/yah| asau khalu 
va ddityah pravargyah\ tasya maruto rasmayah\\8\! "svahaé marudbhih pari Srayasvety dha} 
amum evddityam raSmibhih pary thati| tasmdd asdv ddityo ‘musmin loke raSmibhih 
paryidhah| tasmdd raja vi§d paryaidhah\ tasmdd grdmanth sajdtaih paryidhah| (Houben 
1991:61-62, his translation). As Houben explains in a note, the adjectives for the Maruts in 
the rgveda are Sun-like: vifvabhdnu (universal brightness or all-illumining; Dhdnu is also a 
name for the Sun), svdbhdnu (self-luminous), hiragydya (golden), séryatvac (the Sun’s skin, 
or having a Sun-like skin), etc. RV 5.55.3 says the maruts are suryasyeva raSmayah, i.e. like 
rays of the Sun. (Houben 1991:116n.58; my translations). Griffith translates RV 5.55.3-4 
(the hymn is to the Maruts), as "Strong, born together, they have waxed great: the Heroes 
more and more have grown to majesty| Resplendent as the Sun’s beams in their light are 
they. Their cars moved onward as they went to victory. Maruts, your mightiness deserves to 
be adores, sight to be longed for like the shining of the Sun. So lead us with your aid to 
immortality. Their cars moved onward as they went to victory.” (Griffith 1897{1}:561). 


66. SB 2.2.2.15: "Now, when, on that occasion, they produce that (fire) by churning, then 
he (the sacrificer) breathes (blows) upon it, when produced; for fire indeed is breath [prdzo 
‘vd agnir|: he thereby produces the one thus [being] produced [/dtamm eva enam etat santam 
janayati|. He again draws his breath [sa punar apdniti|: thereby he establishes that (fire) in 
his innermost soul" ({tad enam antardtmann ddhatte|; The double an at the end of antardtman 
is due to samdhih; it is not a negative particle) "and that fire becomes established in his 
innermost soul" [so ’sya eso ’ntardtmann agnir dhito bhavati}." Eggeling 1882:311. Sanskrit 
from Upadhyaya 1967:230. Eggeling refers to a passage from the Kdtydyana Srauta Satra 
4.8.29 ff. where, after churning the fire into existence, "the sacrificer blows it with ‘Breath I 
bestow on the immortal;’ and the well-kindled flame he inhales with ‘The immortal I bestow 
on the breath.’" (Eggeling 1882:297-298n.4). 


67. As discussed below, this doctrine is apparently contradicted in some places by the idea 
that the priests, through following an improper sequence of mantras, can accidently kill the 
sacrificer, and even themselves, because of the connection between the mantras and the 
breaths. PaficavimSa Bradhmana 10.4.4. remarks, with interesting implications for the tour 
states of consciousness theory espoused in the Upanisads (waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and 
the fourth state), that: "the breath is always awake." (Bodewitz 1976:237n. 12.) Satapatha 
Braéhmana 2.2.2.17 discusses the issue: "It (or some one) might come between, -- ‘it might go 
away!’ so (fear some); but, surely, as long as he lives no one comes between him and that 
fire which has been established in his innermost soul [na ha vd ’syaitam kaScana antarena eti 
yavaj jivati yo ’syaso ’ntardtmann agnir dhito bhavati|: \et him, therefore, not heed this. 
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And as to its becoming extinguished: -- surely, as long as he lives, that fire which has been 
established in his innermost soul, does not become extinct in him." Eggeling 1882:312. 
Sanskrit from Upadhyaya 1967:230. Since the Satapatha is by general consent the latest of 
the Brdhmanas, we may conclude that the earlier doctrine of the ability of the priests to 
remove the sacrificer’s breaths was in some lineages becoming superceded. 


68. Satapatha Brdhmana 2.2.2.18: "The (sacrificial) fires, assuredly, are those breaths: the 
Ahavaniya and Garhapatya are the out-breathing and the in-breathing; and the Anvaharya- 
pacana is the through breathing."(Eggeling 1882:312). 


69. Only by reading through the Brdhmanas will one gain an appreciation for just how 
pervasive the doctrine of the breaths is in the interpretation of Vedic ritual. One really ought 
to include the Brahmanas themselves in the following analogy from the Aitareya Aranyaka 
3.2.2: "Sthavira Sakalya says that the breath is a beam, and that as the other beams rest on 
the main beam of the house, the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the senses, the body, the 
whole self, rests on this breath." (Keith 1909:247-248.) 


70. For instance, Anuvdka 4.5 of the Pravargya Bradhmana of the Taittiriya Aranyaka speaks 
of seven prdnas in the head. "He offers the prdydhutis. He puts the pranas in the sacrificer. 
He offers seven. Seven, indeed, are the pranas in the head."(Houben 1991:60). Grinding the 
rice during the darsaparnamasa, he says (SB 1.2.1.19:) "For out-breathing (I grind) thee! for 
in-breathing thee! for through breathing (pervading vital air) thee! May | impart a long 
duration to the life (of the sacrificer)!.°" (Eggeling 1882:40.) 


71. This issue of the potential danger to the life of the ritualists is rationalized in many 
ways. In the DvddSdha vyidhacandas (twelve days’ sacrifice with transposed meters), for 
instance, it is said that after drawing each Soma libation the Adhvaryu "does not deposit it-- 
the grahas being the vital airs—lest he should disorder the vital airs." (SB 4.5.9.2, etc.; 
Eggeling 1885:419ff.) 


72. That the Brdhmanas intend prdna as exhalation, and apdna as inhalation is evident from 
several passages. One such is SB 1.4.1.5: “And (another reason) why he recites with ‘a’ and 
‘pra’ is this. ‘Pra (forth)’ clearly means out-breathing, and ‘a (hither)’ means in-breathing: 
hence he thereby obtains out-breathing and in-breathing (for the sacrificer). For this reason 
he recites with ‘a’ and ‘pra.’ (6:) ... ‘Thither’ the cattle disperse (for grazing), ‘hither’ they 
return. Indeed, everthing here (moves) ‘hither’ and ‘thither.’"(Eggeling 1882:101-102.) The 
analogy with the cattle removes any doubt about the outward sense of pra- and the inward 
sense of a-. 


73. Aitareya Brdhmana 2.4.5, describing the three offerings to the seasons (rtuydjas), says: 
"For the vital airs are threefold, viz. air inhaled, air exhaled, and the air circulating in the 
body."(Haug 1977:136). JB 1.111 refers to three breaths, prdga, apdna, and vydna. 
(Bodewitz 1990:64.) The threefold vital airs are also mentioned at Paficavimsa Bradhmana 
9.8.15; (Caland 1931:222). KB 13.9 holds to three winds: “Breath is in three ways ordered. 
expiration, inspiration, [and] cross-breathing.” (Keith 1920:422.) KB 25.12: "The Silpas are 
the lower breaths; the sacrificer is the man; the morning pressing is the upper breaths; the 
midday is the body.” (Keith 1920:494.) KB 29.8, discussing the Maitrdvaruna Prstha, says: 
"It is of ten verses (see RV 3.38.10); these breaths are ten; verily he places these breaths in 
the sacrifice and in the sacrificers."(Keith 1920:523.) 


74. SB 14.3.2.17-18 says there are seven vital airs in the head, the breath in the mouth that 
is the voice, breath in the two nostrils, two eyes, and two ears. (Eggeling 1900:506.) 
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According to Houben, the Taittirtya Aranyaka 4.5.1(3) gives a different set of seven, 
identifying the seven prdyas of the head (Sirsanya) as 1) prdga, 2) vydna, 3) apdna, 4) 
caksus, 5) Srotas, 6) mdnas, 7) vak sarasvati. (Houben 1991:115n.51. Houben notes that 
Sirsagya rarely if ever has the figurative sense of "primary" that often attaches to mukhya.) 


75. See above, note to SB citation 6.7.1.2. 


76. In the description of the Rdjasdya or Royal Inauguration, SB 5.2.4.10 explains how we 
come to have ten winds in our body, emphasizing the power of the priest over the winds of 
the sacrificer: "He may also heal (some disease) with this (offering): For yonder blower (or 
purifier, the wind) is this breath; and the breath is the same as the vital energy. Now he (the 
wind) blows as one only, but on entering into man, he is divided tenfold; and ten are those 
oblations he offers: thus he (the priest) endows him with the ten vital airs, with the whole, 
entire vital energy; and were he now even as one whose vital spirit has departed, verily by 
this (offering) he (the priest) brings him round again." (Eggeling 1894:50.) Se haitendpi 
bhisajyet| aya vai pradyo yo ’yam pavate yo vai prdnah sa dyuh so 'yam eka--ivaiva pavate so 
‘yam puruse ’ntah pravisto daSadhd vihito dasa vd etd dhutir juhoti tad asmin daSa prdanan 
krtsnam eva sarvam ayur dadhati sa yad ihdpi gatasur iva bhavatyd haivainena harati} | 10{ | 
(Upadhyaya 1969:755). (Eggeling has translated dyur as "vital energy.") In a different 
section on purificatory rites for the Agnistoma diksd, SB 3.1.3.19-21 says of the sacred grass 
purifier: "It may consist of one (stalk of grass); for that blower (or purifier, the Wind) is one 
only, and in accordance with his nature is this (cleanser); hence it may consist of one (stalk). 
(20:) Or there may be three (stalks); for one, indeed, is that blower, but on entering into man 
he becomes threefold, to wit, the out-breathing [prdya], the in-breathing [uddna] and the 
through-breathing [vydna], and in accorandce with his measure is this (cleanser): hence there 
may be three (stalks). (21:) Or there may be seven (stalks); for there are seven vital airs of 
the head [sapta 'va ’ime Sirsan-prdyds]: hence there may be seven (stalks). There may even 
be thrice seven,--one and twenty: such indeed is perfection." (Eggeling 1885:17. Sanskrit 
from Upadhyaya 1967:353.) See the passage from SB 6.7.1.2 cited above for the Sun’s rays, 
and hence the vital airs or breaths, as twenty-one. 


77. See for instance SB 8.4.3.1-20, where, when laying down the seventeen Srsti (creation) 
bricks into the Agnicayana altar, the Adhvaryu speaks to the prdyas, homologizing three, 
four, seven, nine and ten vital airs to the songs of praise, yet never more that ten prdgas. So 
for thirteen songs of praise, for instance, the Bréhmana explains “there are ten vital airs, and 
two feet, and the trunk is the thirteenth."(SB 8.4.3.9; Eggeling 1897:74). No eleventh etc. 
vital airs are invented. Again, during the oblations in the Agnisfoma, we're told that “there 
are here eleven fore-offerings; for here in man there are ten vital airs, and the eleventh is the 
self wherein those vital airs are contained; this is the whole man; thus they fill his whole 
self, and therefore there are eleven fore-offerings." (SB 3.8.1.3, Eggeling 1885:185.). 
Anuvaka 6 of the TA Pravargya Bradhamana gives the nine avakdfa mantras (to be intoned 
while gazing at the pravargya vessel), and then says “These are the nine Avakasa mantras. 
That of the wife is the tenth. Nine, indeed, are the pranas in man. The navel is the tenth. 
He [the adhvaryu] puts the pranas in the sacrificer [the yajamdna]. And then: the viraj-metre 
is ten-syllabic." (Houben 1991:72.). During the praydgas or fore-offerings in the 
darsapirnamdasa, SB 1.5.2.5 explains the Hotr’s recitations by “These same (preceding 
formulas) are nine utterances; for nine, in number, are those breaths (or vital airs) in man, 
and these he thereby puts into him (the sacrificer): for this reason there are nine utterances." 
(Eggeling 1882:140.) 
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78. Aitareya Brdhmana 1.15 refers to nine prdgas, matching the nine potsherds holding the 
rice-ball offerings to Soma. (Haug 1977:34.) Nine winds are again mentioned at AB 1.20, 
corresponding to the nine Pdvamdngl verses for purifying the Soma juice. (Haug 1977:45.) 
The Hotr points to the navel of the pravargya (See below for a discussion of this rite) initiate, 
and repeats ayam vena§ ca udayat (RV 10.123.1). (And this, Vena, arose.’ Griffith explains 
in a note that Vena = “the loving Sun.” (Griffith 1897{2}:615, note).) AB 1.20 glosses this 
"*This’ (the navel) is meant by venas; for some vital airs are circulating (venanti) above the 
navel, others below it. On account of this vital air (the life) taking its origin from the navel, 
venas (circulation, from ven to circulate) means ‘navel.’" (Haug 1977:45.) MW gives "to 
care or long for....; to tend outwards..." for ven. The navel certainly is an important 
location vis a vis the breaths. While cleaning the sacrificial animal victim, the sacrificer’s 
wife cleans the mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, sexual organ, anus, and feet. The navel is 
referred to as the site of the aniruktah prdnah, the ‘unexplained,’ ‘inarticulated,’ or 
mysterious breath. (SB 3.8.2.6, Eggeling 1885:192. Upadhyaya 1967:496.) Elsewhere we 
find the heart identified as a generative source of life. Singing various hymns over the 
agnicayana altar, "He (the priest] then sings the heart of Prajapati;--the heart assuredly is 
yonder Sun, for he (the Sun) is smooth, and the heart is smooth; he is round, and the heart is 
round. On the body (of the altar) he sings, for the heart is in the body;--at the arm-pit, for 
the heart is in (the vicinity of) the armpit;—at the right armpit, for the heart is nearer thereto:" 
(SB 9.2.1.40; Eggeling 1897:180-181. The claim that the heart is nearer to the right armpit 
is difficult to explain, unless the text is referring to a non-organic heart that is the counterpart 
of the organic one.) “he thus makes the Sun his (Agni’s) heart, and that heart of his he thus 
makes boneless and immortal." "The heart of Prajapati” is a verse from the Samaveda, 
interspersed with various modulations and interjections (stobhas), cited by Eggeling, "imdah 
prajah prajdpater hrdayam prajdrépam ajijane" (Eggeling 1897:180n.1) = these beings are 
the heart of Prajdpati; 1 [Prajdpati] produced myself in the form of beings. (ajfjane is the 
first person singular dtmanepada of the reduplicated aorist of Vjan.) Then the Horr recites 
from the beginning of RV 9.83.1-2: pavitram te vitatam, tapoh pavitram vitatam. These are 
the first three words of RV 9.83.1 and 9.83.2 respectively, a hymn to Soma Pavamdna. 
Griffith translates “Spread is thy cleansing filter" and "[{high in the seat of heaven] is spread 
the Scorcher’s seive.” (Griffith 1897{2}:364). Then the Brdhmaga explains: “On account of 
their containing the word "pavitram" (pure), the vital airs are purified (when these mantras 
are recited over them). These are the vital airs of the lower part of the body, presiding over 
the semen, urine, and excrements." (Haug 1977:45.) Here evidently the specific functions 
that are in later medical and Yoga literature assigned specific wind-names, are recognized as 
having distinct winds, yet remain unnamed (at least in the written tradition). AB 1.17, 
describing the Afithi-isfi or guest reception, speaks of the seven vital airs in the head. (Haug 
1977:40.) The section concludes: "They offer only the Praydjas at this (Isthi), but not the 
Anuydjas. The Prajayas, as well as the Anuyajas are the vital airs. The airs which are in the 
head are the Prajayas, whilst those in the lower parts of the body are the Anuyajas. He who 
should offer the Anujayas at this (Isthi) is just like a man who after having cut off the vital 
airs (residing in the lower parts of the body) wishes to put them in the head. That would be 
superfluity, were all the vital airs, those of the head as well as those of the lower parts of the 
body, to be found at the same place (viz. in the head)." (Haug 1977:41.) Similarly, at 
Kausttaki Brahmaga 25.12, we have a general indication of physiological differentiation of the 
breaths: "The Silpas are the lower breaths; the sacrificer is the man; the morning pressing is 
the upper breaths; the midday is the body." (Keith 1920:494). Another passage divides the 
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upper and lower airs into those above and below the navel. In the Agnicayana, explaining 
why the sacrificer wears the gold plate sewn into the black antelope’s skin, over his navel, SB 
6.7.1.9-11 says: "Why over the navel—-below the navel is the seed, the power of procreation 
... and more in contact with ordure is that which is below the navel ... that part of the vital 
air which is immortal is above the navel, and streams out by upward breathings; but that 
which is mortal passes by and away from the navel." (Eggeling 1894:267.) Another use of 
the gold plate is hanging it round the neck of the sacrificer during the Agnicayana. SB 
6.7.1.1 says: "He hangs a gold plant (round his neck), and wears it; for that gold plate is the 
truth, and the truth is able to sustain that [Ukhya agni or fire in the pan that the Sacrificer will 
carry at the time of his dfkyd, and will be considered as the Sacrificer’s divine body]: by 
means of the truth the gods carried it, and by means of the truth does he now carry it. (2:) 
Now that truth is the same as yonder Sun. It is a gold (plate), for gold is light, and he (the 
Sun) is the light; gold is immortality, and he is immortality. It (the plate) is round, for he 
(the Sun) is round. It has twenty-one knobs, for he is the twenty-first. He wears it with the 
knobs outside, for the knobs are his (the Sun’s) rays, and his rays are outside." (Eggeling 
1894:265.) As Eggeling notes, SB 1.3.5.12 says, “twelve months of the year, five seasons, 
and three worlds: this makes twenty, and he that burns yonder is the twenty-first." (Eggeling 
18894:265n.2). Eggeling also points us to AB 4.18: “They perform the ceremonies of the 
Ekavim$a day, which is the equator, dividing the year (into two equal parts). By means of 
the performance of this day, the gods had raised the Sun up to the heavens. This Ekavimsa 
day on which the Divakirtya mantra (was produced) is preceded by ten days, and followed by 
ten days, and is in the midst (of both periods). On both sides it is thus put in a Viraf (the 
number ten). Being thus put in a Virajéj (in the number ten) on both sides, this (EkavimSa, 
i.e. the Sun) becomes not disturbed in his course through these worlds." (Haug 1977:288- 
289). This identification of the Sun with twenty-one would explain why it is said at SB 
3.1.3.21 that the vital airs can number 21. SB 5.4.1.14 refers to: “gold being immortal life" 
(Eggeling 1894:93.) during discussion of the gold-plates used in the royal inauguration. $B 
5.5.1.8: "gold is Agni’s seed." (Eggeling 1894:121.) When building the Agnicayana altar, 
the bird-shaped altar representing the fire that flies to heaven, an image of a golden man is 
formed (out of gold) and placed in among the altar bricks. SB 7.4.1.18 explains: "that one 
(the Sun), the gold disk, looking downwards, gives warmth by his rays, and that man (tends) 
upwards by his vital airs." (Eggeling 1894:367-368.) 


79. Discussing strainers, on the second day of the DarSapurnamdsa isti, or New and Full 
Moon sacrifices, Satapatha Brahmaya 1.1.3.2 says "Two there are of them: for means of 
cleansing (pavitra) in this (wind) which here ventilates (pavate); and this, it is true, ventilates 
as One only; but on entering into man, it becomes a forward and a backward one, and they 
are these two, to wit, the prdga (breathing out) and the uddna (breathing up or in). And as 
this (clarifying process) takes place in accordance with the measure of that (process of 
breathing), therefore there are two (strainers). (1.1.3.3:) There may also be three: for the 
vyana (or pervading vital air) is a third (kind of breathing); but in reality there are only 
two." (Eggeling 1882:19-20.) In the Agnicayana rites, during the preparation of the site for 
the dhavantiya altar, the Adhvaryu ploughs around each side of the site. During a series of 
furrows ploughed through the middle of the altar site (Prajapati’s body), Satapatha Brahmana 
7,.2.2.19-20 gives a different doctrine on the winds: "Four furrows he ploughs with prayer: 
he thereby puts into him those four well-defined vital airs which are in the head.... (20:) And 
as to why he ploughs through the body: he thereby puts into him those vital airs which are 
inside the body. Silently (he does so), for who knows how many vital airs there are inside 
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the body?" (My boldface; Eggeling 1894:331. Yo eva ime ’ntardtman-prdnds tan asmin etad 
dadhati tusnim, ko hi tad veda ydvanta ’ime ’ntardtman-pradydh. (Upadhyaya 1969: 1023).) 
When the ploughing is finished, the Adhvaryu pours water on both the ploughed and 
unploughed ground. “But were he to pour (water) only on the ploughed ground, and not on 
the unploughed, there would be water only in (the channels of) the vital airs, and not in the 
other (parts of the) body." (SB 7.2.4.10; Eggeling 1894:336-337.) Then he sows seed into 
the ploughed and unploughed ground, healing the cosmic body. “Were he to sow only on the 
unploughed, and not on the ploughed ground, he would only heal the body, and not the vital 
airs." (SB 7.2.4.23; Eggeling 1894:339.) After building the Garhaprya, and before building 
the Ahavantya, the Adhvaryu buys the Soma. SB 7.3.1.2 explains that “Agni is the body, and 
Soma the vital air,” [amd vd agnih, pranak soma}, and SB 7.3.1.3 “Agni is the body, and 
Soma is the life-sap." [dsmd vd agnf rasah soma}. (Eggeling 1894:342; Sanskrit from 
Upadhayay 1969:1035.) 


80. When laying the bricks in the Agnicayana, each is given a particular identity, complete 
with an explanation of its role in the cosmic bird, and with a set of mantras to be recited over 
it. $B 8.1.1.1ff describes the laying of the prdgabhytah or "breath-holder" bricks. SB 
8.1.1.2: "He lays them down by ten and ten, for there are ten vital airs." (Eggeling 1897:3.) 
SB 8.1.3.6: "Those (bricks) which he lays down in front are the holders of the upward air 
(the breath, prana); those behind are the eye-holders, the holders of the downward air 
(apana); those on the right side are the mind-holders, the holders of the circulating air 
(vyana); those on the left side are the ear-holders, the holders of the outward air (udana); 
and those in the middle are the speech-holders, the holders of the pervading air 
(samana)."(Eggeling 1897:15.) We also find all five major winds, the praga, apdna, udéna, 
samdana, and vydna, named separately at Jaiminiya Brdhmana 1.41 as being satisfied by three 
eatings from of the remnants of the oblation in the ladle of the agnihotra. Again, there is 
however no specification of their varied functions. (Bodewitz 1973:94). We also find five 
breaths explained at Aitareya Aranyakah 2,3,3: “This man is the sea, he is above all the 
world. Whatever he reaches, he desires to be beyond it. If he gains the sky world, he 
desires to be beyond it. If he were to gain yonder world, he would desire to be beyond it. 
Fivefold is this man. What is hot in him is fire; the apertures are the ether; blood, mucus, 
and seed are water; the body is earth; the breath is air. Fivefold is the air, up-breathing, 
down-breathing, back-breathing, out-breathing, on-breathing. The deities, sight, hearing, 
mind, and speech, are comprised in up-breathing and down-breathing. For they depart with 
the departure of breath." (Keith 1909:217-218). 


81. SB 1.4.3.1-22 discusses the mantras used during kindling of the fire in the new and full 
Moon sacrifices. The third verse is "Shine forth, O youngest, brilliantly!" $B 1.4.3.3 
explains this as "the high-flaming one, indeed, is the upward breathing (udana): the upward 
breathing he accordingly kindles with this (the third verse). The eighth verse "Agni we 
choose for messenger" [agnim datam vrnimaha}, SB 1.4.3.8 explains as follows: “what 
central breath [madhyamah pranah] there is (in the body), that he kindles with this (the eighth 
verse): that one indeed is the internal motive force of the breathings [sda haisd antastha 
prdanadnam]; from it (two) others tend upwards [ato hy anya ‘urdhvdh prada), and trom it 
(two) others tend downwards for it is indeed the internal motive force [ato ‘nye ‘vafico 
‘ntastha ha bhavaty}. And whosoever knows that internal motive force of the breathings, him 
they regard as the internal motive force." Eggeling 1882:121. Sanskrit from Upadhyaya 
1967:84. It’s not clear from the Sanskrit why Eggeling interpolated "two" into his 
translation. 
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82. AB 4.3.2, describing the five Salahas during a month, tell how each one gives the 
sacrificer "a firm footing" in the various aspects of time (seasons, months, half-months, and 
the 30-syllable virdt meter). The third sagaha makes eighteen days (3 x 6), and the 
Brdhmana explains: "there are nine vital airs, and nine celestial worlds. Thus they obtain the 
nine vital airs, and reach the nine celestial worlds, and gaining a firm footing in the vital airs, 
and the celestial worlds, they walk there." (Haug 1977:286.) This transcendental relationship 
is reaffirmed in the summary (AB 4.3.3): "The Abhiplava Salaha is like the royal road, the 
smooth way to heaven. The Prsthya Salaha is the great pathway which is to be trodden 
everywhere to heaven." (Haug 1977:288. See also PafcavimSa Br. 2.15.3, 3.6.3, 4.5.21, 
6.2.2, and 7.7.6 for examples of other nine-fold homologies with nine vital airs (Caland 
1931:30, 36-37, 57, 100, and 150). 


83. At Aitareya Brahmanga, 2.1.2, the Horr closes the ritual of anointing the sacrificial post 
(yapa) with RV 3.8.4 "*‘The youth, decorated with ribands, has arrived; he is finer (than all 
trees) which ever grew; the wise priests raise him up under recital of well-framed thoughts of 
their mind." The Brdhmana explains that "the youth decorated with ribands, is the vital air 
(the soul), which is covered by the limbs of the body." (Haug 1977:77. The yapa is erected 
in front of the uttaravedi for tying up the sacrificial animal. (Haug 1977:72n.1).) 


84. Explaining the agnistoma, Satapatha Brahmana 3.2.2.13 adds the idea that tends to 
confirm the Aitareya suggestion: "For verily, these vital airs are born of the mind, endowed 
with mind..., of intelligent power: [imai vai prdgdh| manojdtd, manoyujo, daksakratavo}; 
Agni is speech; Mitra and Varuna are the out-breathing and in-breathing; Aditya (the Sun) is 
the eye; and the All-gods are the ear,—it is unto these deities that offering is thereby made by 
him." (Eggeling 1885:39.) 

85. In the expiatory ceremonies accompanying the pravargya ritual (to be undertaken in the 
event of shattering the gharma pot), the sacrificer offers an oblation of ghee and utters the 
mantra from Vdjasaneyi Samhitd of the Krsga Yajurveda, 39.1: "Hail to the vital airs with 
their overlord."[Svdha pranebhyah sadhipatikebhya iti). Satapatha Brahmana 14.3.2.3 
explains: “the over-lord of the vital airs, doubtless, is the mind (soul), for in the mind all the 
vital airs are established [mano vai prandndm adhipatir, manasi hi sarve prayah pratisthitas|: 
it is thus by means of the mind that he thereby heals whatever has been unsuccessful in the 
sacrifice." {tan manasa eva etad bhisajyati yat kim ca vivrdha yajftasya]. (Eggeling 1900:504: 
Upadhyaya 1970:1853.) 


86. Aitareya Brahmana 2.3.14 glosses the line: “He repeats a verse addressed to Prajapati, 
tantum tanvam rajaso (RV 10.53.6a). Tantu, i.e. thread means offspring. By repeating this 
verse the Hotar spreads (santanoti) for him (the sacrificer) offspring. By the words of this 
verse (RV 10.53.6a) jyotismatah patho raksa dhiyd krtam, i.e. ‘protect the paths which are 
provided with lights, and made by absorption in meditation,’ wherein the term the term ‘the 
paths provided with lights’ means the road of the gods (to heaven), the Hotar paves these 
roads (for the sacrificer to go on them on his way to heaven)." (Haug 1977:228.). 


87. §B7.5.2.6 Upadhyaya 1969:1032. Eggeling translates, misleadingly I think, manas as 
"soul." (Eggeling 1894:402). We find hints elsewhere that control of the flow of winds in the 
body is an ancient Vedic doctrine. Aitareya Aranyaka 2.2.1 glosses RV 1.164.38 as tollows: 
"A Rsi says...‘Down and up he goes, grasped by food,’ [apdn pran eti svadhayd grhito| tor 
this up-breathing [prada] restrained by down-breathing [apdna] does not go forth. “The 
immortal dwells with the mortal,’ {amartyo martyena sayonih] for through him all this dwells 
together. For these bodies are mortal, the deity is immortal. “These two even go in different 
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directions, they increase the one, but not the other,” [fd SaSvantd visicind viyantd ni anyam 
cikyuh na ni cikyuh anyam) for they increase the bodies, but the deity is immortal. He who 
knows thus becomes immortal in yonder world and is seen as immortal by all beings." (Keith 
1909:211 (translation) and 107 (Sanskrit text).) [Bracketed Sanskrit from Bandhu 

1963a: 1070. ] 


88. The mantras are also placed in a multifaceted identity relationship with the Sun, as 
forms of the cosmic fire, and as tools to control the cosmic fire. SB 10.5.2.1-3: "Now, that 
shining orb is the Great Litany, the Rk verse: this is the world of the Rk. And that glowing 
light is (the hymn of) the Great Rite, the Saman-tunes: this is the world of the Saman. And 
the man in yonder orb is the Fire-altar, the Yajus-formulas: this is the world of the Yajus. 
(2:) It is this threefold lore that shines, and even those who do not know this say, “This 
threefold lore does indeed shine;’ for it is Speech that, seeing it, speaks thus." (Eggeling 
1897:366.) JB 1.87, discussing the Bahispavamdna or outdoor laud, the Braéhmaga explains 
how the ancients switched the earthly Sun with the heavenly fire: "they took the one (the Sun) 
from here with three (verses of the Bahispavamana); from the intermediate space with three 
they made it go to heaven. Then it heated away (i.e. upwards). They saw this last syllable 
[a] which contains the meaning hither. Thereby they made it directed hither. Since then it 
gives heat here hither. With the same syllable containing the meaning hither (or: here) they 
placed the fire in this world." (Bodewitz 1990:50.) 


89. Satapatha Brahmana 1.4.3.2, Upadhyaya 1967:84. Jaiminiya Brahmana 1.66 says: 
"Agni is the generative light (/yori) among the gods, the Viraj is the light (among the 
meters...)....With light in the form of the exclamation Arim the gods gave light to the Trivrt 
(stoma) {and so on].... Thus each Stoma continually places light in another stoma." (Bodewitz 
1990:37.) SB 1.2.3.1-22 identifies a series of fire-kindling mantras with the praga 
(outbreathing), apdna (inbreathing), uddna (up breathing), ear, voice, mind, eye, central 
breath (madhyamah pranah), penis (§ifna), downward breathing (avdnprdgah). The first 
three in vs. 1.4.3.3, the remainder in vss. 1.4.3.4-10 respectively. The remaining verses 
describe the deleterious effects of cursing on each breath or sense. (Eggeling 1882:120-124). 
SB 1.4.3.2 says "And in like manner the fire blazes when kindled by means of the kindling 
verses, so also blazes the priest (brahmana) that knows and recites the kindling verses; for, 
indeed, he is unassailable [anavadhrsyah], unapproachable [anavamrsyah]." (Eggeling 
1882:120; Upadhyaya 1967:83.) In describing the recitation of the Apri verses, Aitareya 
Bradhmana 2.4 explains that the Hotr "recites a yajya verse for the wooden sticks (samidhah) 
which are used as fuel. These are the vital airs. The vital airs kindle this whole universe 
(give life to it). Thus he pleases the vital airs and puts them in the sacrificer." (Haug 
1977:82.) The same section mentions ydjyd verses recited for trees, dawn and night, gates of 
the sacrificial place, barhis grass, etc., pleasing them and putting them in the sacrificer, and 
the three goddesses, /[d (sacrificial food), Sarasvati (speech), and Mahi or Bharati (earth): 
"these three goddesses are the air inhaled, the air exhaled, and the air circulating in the body. 
Thus he pleases them and puts them in the sacrificer." (Haug 1977:83.) 


90. Describing the agnyddhdna, or setting of the sacrificial fires, Jaiminfya Brahmana |.1 
says: "Here now they say ‘What does he offer, in what is there offered?’ He offers life, in 
(the) life (breath) there is offered. In that they churn out the fires, thereby they produce the 
sacrificer’s life breaths. Therefore he holds his breath during the churning out. His 
lifebreaths are all that time in the two pieces of kindling wood." Similarly the wood borings 
are thought of as his food, the smoke his mind, the glowing charcoal his sight. (Bodewitz 
1973:19-20.) Aitareya Brahmana 6.28, discussing the Vdlakhilyas repeated by the 
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Maitrdvaruna after the Ndbhdnedistha hymn, explains that the Hoty priest forms the 
sacrificer’s breaths by repeating the mantras: “The Brhati of the Pragatha is the soul, the 
Satobrhati the life. If he has repeated the Brhati, then a soul (is made); and if he has 
repeated the Satobrhati, the vital airs (are made). By thus repeating the Brhati and the 
Satobrhati, he surrounds the soul with the vital airs." (Similarly the Satobrhati is said to be 
cattle, and by its recitation the soul is surrounded with cattle. (Haug 1977:426).) Kausitaki 
Brdhmaga 7.9 says “moreover the metres are the breaths; verily thus in the self he 
intertwines the breaths, to prevent severance; therefore these breaths though blowing in 
diverse directions do not blow out." (Keith 1920:388.) Aitareya Brdéhamaga 6.20, discussing 
the hymns recited by Maitrdvarana prior to the Sampdtas, explains the use of the Virdj: “For 
the Virdj consists of ten syllables, and the Viraj is food; it serves for obtaining food. As 
regards the number ten (of these) verses, it is to be remarked that there are ten vital airs. The 
sacrificers thus obtain the vital airs, and connect them with one another. The Acchavaka 
repeats this hymn after the Sampiatas in order to secure the heavenly world (for the 
sacrificers), whilst the sacrificers move in this world.” (Haug 1977:412.) 


91. AB 1.7, Explaining the etymology of the Prdyantiya Isti: “The prayagiya ceremony is 
the air inhaled (prdga), whereas the udayantya, i.e. concluding ceremony (of the whole 
sacrifice) is the air exhaled. The Hotar (who is required at both ceremonies) is the common 
hold of both the airs (samdna). Both the air inhaled and exhaled are held together (in the 
same body)." (Haug 1977:16.) Again, during the digging out of the clay for the Agnicayana 
altar bricks, the priest uses the well-known Gayatri mantra to place the airs into the 
sacrificer: “With Gayatri verses (he performs),—-the Gayatri is the vital air: he thus lays the 
vital air into him. With three (verses);--there are three vital airs, the out-breathing, the in- 
breathing, and the through-breathing: these he thus lays into him. These (verses) consist of 
nine feet, for there are nine vital airs, seven in the head, and two downward ones: these he 
thus lays into him." (SB 6.4.2.5; Eggeling 1894:218.) 


92. Haug 1977:422. 


93. Aitareya Aranyakah 2.3.6-7: "‘A’ is the whole of speech and being manifested through 
the mutes and sibilants it becomes manifold and various. If uttered in a whisper it is breath, 
if aloud it is body. Therefore it is as it were hidden, for what is incorporeal is as it were 
hidden, and breath is incorporeal. But spoken aloud it is body and visible, for body is 
visible. (7:) This is produced as a thousand brhatis. It is glory, it is Indra, it is the lord of 
creatures. ‘He who knows it as Indra, as the lord of creatures, leaves this world shaking off 
all ties,’ so said Mahidasa Aitreya. Having departed he becomes Indra, he shines in those 
worlds." (Keith 1909:222-223). 


94. Aitareya Aranyaka (3.2.5): "Now comes this Upanisad of the whole speech. All these 
indeed are Upanisads of the whole speech, but this so they call. The mutes are the earth, the 
sibilants the sky, the vowels heaven. The mutes are fire, the sibilants air, the vowels the Sun. 
The mutes are the Rgveda, the sibilants the Yajurveda, the vowels the Samaveda. The mutes 
are the eye, the sibilants the ear, the vowels the mind. The mutes are the up-breathing, the 
sibilants the down-breathing, the vowels the back-breathing. Then comes this divine lute. 

The human lute is an imitation of it. As there is a head of this, so there is a head of that; as 
there is a stomach of this, so there is a cavity of that; as this has a tongue, so that has a 
tongue; as this has fingers, so that has strings; as this has vowels, so that has tones; as this 
has consonants, so that has touches; as this is endowed with sounds and firmly strung, so that 
is endowed with sounds and firmly strung; as this is covered with a hairy skin, so that is 
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covered with a hairy skin. For in former times they covered lutes with a hairy skin. He who 
knows this divine lute, is heard when he speaks, his fame fills the earth, and wherever they 
speak Aryan tongues, there is he known." Keith 1909:254-255. It’s quite likely that the name 
of the Vindsikha tantra has something to do with this passage. 

At Aitareya Aranyakah 3.2.2, we find: "Then comes Kauntharavya. There are three 
hundred and sixty syllables, three hundred and sixty sibilants, three hundred and sixty unions. 
What we have called syllables are the days; what we have called sibilants are the nights; 
what we have called unions are the junctions of the nights and days. So far as regards the 
gods. Now as regards the self. The syllables which we have explained with reference to the 
gods are with reference to the self bones; the sibilants which we have explained with 
reference to the gods are with reference to the self marrow; the marrow is indeed the real 
breath, for it is seed, and without breath seed is not effused. Or if it is effused without 
breath, it will decay and will not produce. The unions which we have explained with 
reference to the gods are with reference to the self joints. Of these three, bones, marrow, and 
joints, there are five hundred and fort parts on this side and on that. They make one thousand 
and eighty, and one thousand and eighty are the rays of the Sun. They make the brhati 
verses and this day. Thus the self which consists of sight, hearing, metre, mind, and speech 
is like the syllables in number. He, who knows thus this self, which consists of sight, 
hearing, metre, mind, and syllables, becomes rich in sons and cattle and lives out all his 
days." (Keith 1909:248-249.) 


95. In the DarSapirnamdsa, in the discussion of the idd or cattle sacrifice, SB 1.8.1.38-39 
reports: "They (the priests and sacrificer) eat it (the ida [the sacrificial offering]), and do not 
offer it up in the fire; for assuredly the ida means cattle: hence they do not offer it in the 
fire, lest they should throw the cattle into the fire. (39:) In the vital airs rather it is offered, 
partly in the Hotr, partly in the Sacrificer, partly in the Adhvaryu." (Eggeling 1882:227.) 


96. See Bodewitz 1973: "The prdndgnihotra is based on the identification of fires and 
prdanah."(Bodewitz 1976:4.), and "Eating food came to be (as a prdndgnihotra) the substitute 
of the offering in the fires.” (Bodewitz 1976:243.) The main source for Bodewitz’s analysis 
is the Mahdndrdyanopanisad, the tenth book of the Taittirtya Aranyaka; other descriptions of 
the rites are given in various dharmasitras, smartasitras, and early Upanisads, is essentially 
a rule about eating a regular meal (bhojanavidhi), with the use of mantras. Mantras are 
recited before the offering the food into the breaths, sipping of water before and after the 
meal, touching the central seat of the prdgdh with various mantras, and pouring of water on 
the toes with various mantras. (Bodewitz 1973:256.) The touching of the seat of the prdga 
with mantras prefigures the later mantra-nydsa practices of the tantric traditions. “The 
general concept is that by eating one satisfies the prdgdah (vital powers), which in their turn 
satisfy the corresponding deities and parts of the cosmos. On account of micro-macrocosmic 
identifications the prdgdhuti is interpreted as a tarpanam of the whole cosmos." (Bodewitz 
1973:265.) 


97. Houben 1991:122n.96. See TA 5,10,6 below. Pravargya Brahmana 10.6, in the 
Anuvaka on disposing of the pravargya implements, says: "When the Darbha grass is covered 
all over with white ants, there he should dispose of the Pravargya for one who is desirous of 
rain. This Darbha grass is actually ‘Discharger of Waters’ by name. Yonder Aditya (the 
Sun) actually makes the rain rise from this (earth). For him (the sacrificer), yonder Aditya 
(the Sun) discharges the rain. These discharged waters come (together) with the dry soil." 
Yatra darbha upadtkasantatah syuh| tad ud vdsayed vrstikdmasya\ etd va apdm anijjhdvaryo 
nama} yad darbhah\ asau khalu vd dditya ito vrstim ud irayati| asdv evdsmd Gdityo vrstim 
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ni yacchati| ta dpo niyata dhanvand yanti| |9|| (Houben 1991:96, his translation.) 
Similarly, in Anuvéka 7 the adhavryu intones: "‘Svahd! I offer you as an oblation for the 
Sun’s ray which gains (and gives) rain,’ he says. The ray of him that is pure, that actually 
gains (and gives) rain." (Houben 1991:76-77.) 


98. Discussing the Pravargya, Houben quotes Taittirfya Aranyaka 4.42: “The one that arises 
from the wide ocean, shining wide from the middle of the water, may he ... Sun and Seer, 
purify me with thought." (Houben 1991:14.) TA 4.11.6(17a-d) (also Taittirlya Samhitd of the 
Yajurveda 4.7.13.1 and Taittirftya Brdhmana 3.10.4.2) is "‘You are Thought, with the ocean 
as birthplace. You are the skilful drop, the hawk that is in season, the golden-winged 
quivering bird, sitting large and firm in the assembly.’" (Houben 1991:129n.143, my 
boldface, his translation of: cfd asi samudrdyonif| indur ddéksah Syend rtava| hiranya-paksah 
§akun6 bhuranyuh| mahdnt sadhdsthe dhruvé 4 ntsattah. He remarks that the accent makes 
samudrd-yonih a bahurvrihi.) This latter hymn is invoked in the context of disposing of the 
Pravargya implements at the end of the rite: “Zhe golden bull has roared,’ he says, for he is 
a bull, (9) a golden bull. ‘The great one, pleasant to see like a friend; [he shines equal to the 
Sun],’ he says. Here he praises it. ‘You are Thought, with the ocean as birthplace,’ he 
says.” (Houben 1991:91.) 


99. In the closing ceremonies of the Agnistoma, the sacrificer goes into the water for an 
expiatory bath, and says “The face of Agni, the waters, have I entered, escaping from the 
power of demons, O son of the waters! In every homestead offer thou the log, O Agni! let 
thy tongue dart forth towards the ghee,—Hail!." (Vajasaneyi samhita 8.24; SB 4.4.5.12; 
Eggeling 1885:381.) RV 8.43.9/VS 12.36 glossed at SB 6.8.2.4, reads: "‘In the waters, O 
Agni, is thy seat’--that is, ‘in the waters, O Agni, is thy womb;’--as such thou clingest to the 
plants’--for he does indeed cling to (love) the plants,’--being in (their) womb thou art born 
again, ’--when he is in the womb he is indeed born again.-[VS 12.37] “Thou art the child of 
all the herbs, the child of the trees, the child of all that is, O Agni, thou art the child of the 
waters.”" (Eggeling 1894:294.) 


100. RV 6.16.13; Griffith 1889{1}:612; Bandhu 1964a:1996. Taittirlya Samhitd of the 
Yajurveda 4.2.8.1c, recited by the Adhvaryu while placing the lotus leaf at the center of the 
body portion (the middle) of the Agnicayana altar, says: "You are the back of the waters, the 
womb of Agni, the ocean overflowing on both sides. Growing to greatness like the lotus 
(puskaram), spread out in breadth over the expanse of heaven!" (Staal 1983:410.) In 
Kausttaki Brdhmanga 8.1, at the guest reception, the text explains: “He recites for him as he is 
kindled the three verses [RV 6.16.13-15] containing (the word) ‘Kindle;’ “Thee, O Agni, 
from the lotus.’" (Keith 1920:390.) 


101. Satapatha Brahmana 7.4.1.7-9:, explaining why a lotus leaf is laid into the agnicayana 
altar: "He then puts down a lotus leaf (in the centre of the altar-site); the lotus-leaf is the 
womb: he thereby puts a womb to it (for Agni to be born from). (8:) And again, why he puts 
down a lotus-leaf;--the lotus means the waters, and this earth is a leaf thereof: even as the 
lotus-leaf here lies spread on the water, so this earth lies spread on the waters. Now this 
same earth is Agni’s womb, for Agni (the fire-altar) is this earth, since thereof the whole 
Agni is built up.... (9:) [He lays it down with Vdéjasaneyi Samhita of the Yajurveda, 13,2] 
“The waters’ back thou art, the womb of Agni,” for this earth is indeed the back of the 
waters, and the womb of Agni;-‘around the swelling ocean,’ for the ocean indeed swells 
around this earth’--“growing great on this lotus;’--*spread out with the extent, with the breadth 
of the sky!’ with this he strokes along (the leaf),--for this Agni is yonder Sun, and no other 
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extent but that of the sky is able to contain him: he thus says (to the leaf), “Having become 
the sky, contain him!’" (Eggeling 1894:364.) 


102. As Eggeling summarizes, the lotus "is explained as representing the foundation of the 
fire-altar, or rather, the womb whence Agni is born." (Eggeling 1897:44n.4.) There are a 
number of other places where the same associations are referred to. In the description of 
digging out the clay for the agnicayana bricks, the priest takes hold of the clay and says (SB 
6.4.2.1): "‘From the lotus Atharvan churned thee forth,’~the lotus doubtless means the 
waters, and Atharvan is the breath; and the breath indeed churned him (Agni, the fire) out of 
the waters at first." (Eggeling 1894:217.) SB 7.3.2.14: "Agni went away from the gods; he 
entered the water. The gods said to Prajapati, “Go thou in search of him: to thee, his own 
father, he will reveal himself.’ ... He found him on a lotus leaf, having crept forth from the 
water."(Eggeling 1894:360.) $B 7.3.1.9: "And only on the Ahavaniya (site) he places a lotus 
leaf, not on the Garhapatya; for the lotus leaf means water, and the Ahavaniya the sky: he 
thus places the waters (vapours) in the sky."(Eggeling 1894:343.) SB 7.4.1.11: "He puts it 
down on the lotus-leaf;--the lotus leaf is a womb: in the womb he thus places him 
(Agni)."(Eggeling 1894:365.) SB 8.6.3.7: "And again, as to why he lays down the 
Garhapatya. The lotus-leaf, doubtless, is a womb, but that (Garhapatya) is built up outside 
the womb, and outside of the womb indeed takes place that performance regarding the fire- 
altar which takes place prior to the (laying down of the) lotus-leaf: thus, when they bring it 
(the Garhaptya) here and lay it down, he then establishes it in the womb, on the lotus-leaf; 
and thus indeed it is not outside. Eight bricks he lays down: the significance of this has been 
explained."(Eggeling 1897:118-119. Eggeling refers us to 7.1.1.19 seqq. though I don’t see 
any explanation there.) 


103. $B 9.1.2.23: "And again, why he draws them across it;-when he (Agni, the fire 
altar) is built up, he is being born, and he is born for every kind of food; and these are every 
kind of food, to wit, the frog, the lotus-flower, and the bamboo-shoot, for these, indeed, are 
animals, water, and trees: with all this food he gratifies him." (Eggeling 1897:175). 
Yadvevainam vikarsati| jdyata eva etad yac ciyate sa esa sarvasma anndya jdyate, sarvam 
etad annam, yan mandiko avakd tretasaSakhd, paSavas ca hy eta Gpas ca vanaspatayas ca 
sarvenevainam etad annena prinati} |23\| (Upadhyaya 1969:1262). Eggeling is translating 
avakdé as lotus; avakd is described by both Apte and MW as a grassy plant growing in 
marshy land. However, the usage in the SB is consistent with other mention of the lotus as 
representative of the waters, and Apte and MW are often unreliable in terms of plant 
identifications. 


104. $B 9.1.2.25; Eggeling 1897:176. 
105. See Yoon (1996). 


106. SB 3.5.4.1, Eggeling 1885:135 and n.1. The holes are arm-deep, and (SB 3.5.4.14:) 
He fastens them together transversely; if he cannot do it transversely, then in the same 
direction. Therefore the winds are further fastened together. The Sanskrit reads: "tan 
aksnayd samtrndanti; yadi aksnayd na Sakruydd api, samicas; tasmdd ime prandh parah 
samtrnadh. (Upadhyaya 1967:445). Eggeling’s translation is a bit loose: "He connects them 
crossways by (underground) channels; or, if he cannot crossways, he may do so in one and 
the same direction. This is why these (openings of the) vital airs are connected by channels 
farther (inside)." (Eggeling 1885:138.) The Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer later touch hands 
underground through the holes (SB 3.5.4.16). SB 3.5.4.17 explains: "Now in that they thus 
touch one another, thereby they make the vital airs yoke-fellows: hence these vital airs meet 
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together farther (inside)." (Eggeling 1885:138-139.) 


107. The Adhvaryu sprinkles water in the pits, "hence that moisture in the vital airs;" (SB 
3.5.4.19, Eggeling 1885:139) and spreads barhis grass on them: "what hair there is here at 
(the openings of) the vital airs, that he thereby bestows.” (SB 3.5.4.20, Eggeling 1885:139.) 


108. Satapatha Brahmana 10.4.4.1-2 says: "When Prajapati was creating living beings, 
Death, that evil, overpowered him. He practiced austerities for a thousand years, striving to 
leave evil behind him. (2:) Whilst he was practicing austerities, lights went upwards from 
those hair pits (/oma-garta) of his; and those lights are those stars: as many stars as there 
are, So many hair-pits there are; and as many hair-pits as there are, so many muhirtas there 
are in a (sacrificial performance) of a thousand years." (Eggeling 1897:361.) 


109. Gonda 1980:184n.20. Gonda also calls it the "essence of the offering” (Gonda 
1975:289n. 11). 


110. A square hole in the middle of the altar, filled first with kufa grass. (Haug 
1977:62n.1). 


111. Haug 1977:62. RV 3.29.4 reads: "ildyds tva pade vayam ndbhd prthivyd adhi'| 
jatavedo ni dhimahy agne havydya volhave| | (Bandhu 1963: 1354). 


112. Heesterman 1985:64. 


113. In the Pravargya rites of the agnicayana, the adhvaryu steps behind the garhaptya and 
calls the cow: /dd come hither! Aditi come hither! Sarasvati come hither! for the cow is /dd, 
and the cow is Aditi, and the cow is Sarasvati." (SB 14.2.1.7; Eggeling 1900:474.) This 
description is given in numerous guises. During a description of creation, SB 1.8.1.11-12 
says: "Now this (daughter of Manu) is essentially the same as the Ida; and whosoever, 
knowing this, performs with (the) Ida, he propagates this race which Manu generated; and 
whatever blessing he invokes through it (or her), all that is granted to him. (12:) It (the ida) 
consists of a fivefold cutting; for the ida, doubtless, means cattle, and cattle consists of five 
parts: for this reason it (the ida) consists of a fivefold cutting." (Eggeling 1882:219.) 


114. Again, at SB 1.8.1.20: "the ida, assuredly, means cattle." (Eggeling 1882:223.) And, 
just as with other elements of the sacrifice, ida is homologized, as for instance the linking of 
ida to the various hymns. PaftcavimSa Br. 10.12.4: “The Gods, forsooth, conquered this 
world by means of the (saman) with running ida; yonder (world) by means of the (sdman) 
with upward idd; the intermediate region by means of the (sdman), the ida of which is 
preceded and followed by a stobha; they returned a firm support by means of the (saman), 
which has iddbhir ida (as its finale); having got a firm support, they conquered finally by 
means of the (saman), which has one and a half ida, and, by means of the (saman), which has 
the word ‘here’ as its igd, they found a firm support in this world." (Caland 1931:247.) The 
Bréhmana then explains that the characteristics of these different idds is that they are offered 
with different sdmans on different days. 


115. I[d is one of the five goddesses (with Bhdratf, Sarasvati, Dawn and Dusk) who are 
propitiated in the Apri-sakras. (Gonda 1975:104.) 

116. Susumna tu pare lind viraja brahmaripint\ ida tisthati vamena pingald daksinena 
ca{|. (Upanisads 1983:213 and see Jacob 1891:208.) 

117. Keith 1925:167. We find many examples of the mention of Soma’s color. RV 
9.11.4: "Sing a praise-song to Soma brown of hue, of independent might, the Red, who 
reaches up to heaven.” (Griffith 1897{2}:298.) RV 9.2.6: "The tawny bull (Aarir vrsd) 
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bellowed, fair as mighty Mitra to behold: He shines together with the Sun." (Griffith 
1897{2}:289. acikradad vysaé harir mahdn mitro na darSatah| sam siéryena rocate| | (Bandhu 
1964:2946).) RV 9.3.9: "After the way of ancient time, this God, pressed out for Deities, 
Flows tawny (Aarih) to the straining cloth.” (Griffith 1897{2}:290-291. esa pratnena janmand 
devo devebhyah sutah| harih pavitre arsati (Bandhu 1964:2948).) RV 9.27.5-6: "(S:) This 
Pavamana, gladdening draught, drops on the filtering cloth, and then Mounts up with Strya to 
the sky. (6:) To Indra in the firmament this mighty tawny Steer hath flowed, This Indu, being 
purified." (Griffith 1897{2}:310. Esa saryena hdsate pavamdno adhi dhavim| pavitre matsaro 
madah||5\\ esa Susmy-asisyadad-antarikse vrsa harih| pundn indur-indramd| |6|| (Bandhu 
1964:2986).) SB 1.6.3.1-3 (from the DarSaparnamdsa): "(1:) Tvastr had a three-headed, six- 
eyed son. He had three mouths; and because he was thus shaped, his name was Visvariipa 
(‘All-Shape’). (2:) One of his mouths was Soma-drinking, one spirit-drinking, and one for 
other kinds of food. Indra hated him and cut off those heads of his. (3:) Now from the one 
which was Soma drinking, a hazel-cock (francoline partidge) sprang forth; when the latter is 
of brownish colour [babhruka iva], for king Soma is brown." [babhrur iva hi somo rdjd}. 
(Eggeling 1882:164.) Some other examples: RV 9.32.2: "Then Trita’s Maidens onward urge 
the Tawny-coloured with the stones, Indu for Indra, for his drink." (Griffith 1897{2}:312. 
Ad-im tritasya yosano harim hinvaty-adribhih| indum indrdya pttaye||2|| (Bandhu 
1964:2990).) RV 9.33.2: "With stream of sacrifice the brown bright drops have flowed with 
strength in store Of kine into the wooden vats." (Griffith 1897{2}:313. Abhi drondani 
babhruvah Sukrd rtasya dhdraya\ vdjam gomantam aksaran||2{| (Bandhu 1964:2992).) RV 
9.38.1-2: "Soma, the Steer, effused for draught ... Far sighted, tawny-coloured (harim), he 
flows to the sieve..." (Griffith 1897{2}:316. Esa u sya vrsd ratho ’vyo vdrobhir arsati| 
gacchan vajam sahasrinam||1\|{ etam tritasya yosingo harim hanvanty adribhih| indum 
indrdaya pitaye|\2|! (Bandhu 1964:2997).) RV 9.38.6: “Poured forth for the draught, this 
tawny (Karim) juice flows forth..." (Griffith 1897{2}:317. Esa sya pitaye suto harir arsati 
dharnasih| krandan yonim abhi priyam\|6\{} (Bandhu 1964:2998).) RV 9.39.6: "I union they 
have Sung the hymn: with stones they urge the Tawny One (Aarim)." (Griffith 1897{2}:317. 
Samicind anisata harim hinvanty adribhih| yondv rtasya sidata} |6| |; (Bandhu 1964:2999).) 
RV 9.45.3: “We balm thee, red of hue (arunam) with milk to fit thee for the rapturous joy.” 
(Griffith 1897{2}:320. Uta tvadm arunam vayam gobhir afjmo maddya kam} vi no raye duro 
vrdhi| | 3|| (Bandhu 1964:3007).) RV 9.40.2: “The Red (arugak) hath mounted to his place: 
to Indra goes the mighty juice." (Griffith 1897{2}:318. A yonim aruno ruhad gamad indram 
vrsd sutah| dhruve sadasi sidati|\2\| (Bandhu 1964:2999).) RV 9.61.21: "Red-hued (aruso), 
be blended with the milk that seems to yield its lonely breast, Falcon-like resting in thine 
home." (Griffith 1897{2}:330. Sam mislah aurso bhava su upathdbhih na dhenubhih| sidan 
chyeno na yonimd||21|!| (Bandhu 1964:3023).) RV 9.63.4: "These Somas swift and brown 
of hue, in stream of solemn sacrifice.” (Griffith 1897{2}:334. Ete asrgram dSavo ’ti hvardmsi 
babhruvah| soma rtasya dhdrayd\ | 4|| (Bandhu 1964:3031).)RV 9.62.18: "Drive that Tawny 
Courser, O ye pressers, on his way to war, Swift Steed who carries off the spoil." (Griffith 
1897{2}:333. Tam sotdro dhanaspytam d$um vdjdya ydtave; harim hionta vdjinam| | 18} | 
(Bandhu 1964:3028).) RV 9.82.1: "Even as a King hath Soma, red and tawny Bull, been 
pressed: the Wondrous One hath bellowed to the kine." (Griffith 1897{2}:363. Asavi somo 
aruso vrsd hart rajeva dasmao abhi gé acikradat| pundno vadram paryety avyayam Syeno na 
yonim ghytavantam adsadam||11\| (Bandhu 1964:3090).) RV 9.86.25: "Seven Milch-kine 
glorify the Tawny-coloured One while with his wave in wool he purifies himself." (Griffith 
1897{2}:370. Avye pundnam pari vara irmind harim navante abhi sapta dhenavah| apdm 
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upasthe adhydyavak kavim rtasya yond mahisd ahesata} | 25|| (Bandhu 1964:3105).) RV 
9.95.1: "Loud neighs the Tawny Steed when startled, settling deep in the wooden vessel while 
they cleanse him." (Griffith 1897{2}:381. Kanikranti harir 4 syjyamdnah sidan vanasya 
jathare pundnah\ nrbhir yatah krgute nirnijam ga ato matir janayata svadhabhih} | 1\ | 
(Bandhu 1964:3128).) 

118. RV 9.62.1-3: "These rapid Soma-drops have been poured through the purifying sieve 
... Bringing prosperity to kine, they make perpetua! [4 flow To us for noble eulogy." Griffith 
1897{2}:332. Ege Asrgram indavas tirah pavitram aSavah| vifvani abhi saubhagda} | 1} \ vi 
ghnanto dur itd puru suga tokdya vdjinah| tana kygvanto arvate}|2\|| kravanto varivo gave 
’bhyarsanti sustutim| i{am asmabhyam samyatam| |3\| (Bandhu 1964:3025-3026). 

119. Dwivedi anc Shasnni in their recent Bauddha Tantra Koga, or Dictionary of Buddhist 
Tantra (Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:140), give us the following quotes {in Sanskrit} on the 
relationship of the Sun (sarya) to the subtie body channels (I’ve parsed the sandhih, then 
added my own translation): 

"Saryam ‘siiryam utpdda-advaya-jfidnam, '(CarydgitikoSavydkhyd p.49): “The Sun [neuter] is 
the non-dual knowledge of birth.’ Saryah ‘Siurya-Sabdena prdna-vdyuh,’ (Vimalaprabha {vol. 
1] p.196): ‘By the word sdrya [is meant] the prdga-wind.’ ‘Atra Ida-pingald-susumndndm 
adhipatih prdnah stryo ndbher urdhvam pravahatdah,’ (Vimalaprabha [vol.1] p. 196): “Here 
the prdna, the Sun, is the ruler of the left channel, the right channel, and the central channel, 
flowing upwards from the navel.’ 

Siirya-naqi (rasana) ‘Ndbher urdhvam tu ya nd! vahati urdhva-mukht tatha| Kantha- 
madhye tu vifrdntd rakta-vaha prakirtita| | (Vasantatilakd p. 80): ‘And the channel that flows 
upwards from the navel, [and is] likewise facing upwards| And ending in the middle of the 
throat, is known as the blood stream.| |’ ‘Ya iyam daksina-pdrSve rasand-dkhyd nddi, sa 
urdhva-mukhi ndbher arambhya kantham ydvad raktam vahati.’ (Vasantatilaké Tika p. 80): 
‘This channel on the right side called rasand ["tasting, the tongue], it, facing upwards, 
carries the blood up the throat, beginning from the navel.’ ‘Raktah surya iti smrtah’ 
(Vasantatilaka, p. 80): “The blood is considered to be the Sun.’ 


120. Aitareya Aranyaka 2.3.7: “The blood in the woman is the form of Agni, therefore one 
should despise it not. The seed in the man is the form of Aditya, therefore one should 
despise it not. This self gives itself to that self, that self gives itself to this self. They thus 
gain each other." (Keith 1909:222-223). In a footnote to "the blood in the woman,” Keith 
gives Sdyana’s explanation that “there are six elements in the body; three, fat, bone, and 
marrow, are white and represent the man; three, skin, blood, and flesh, are red and represent 
the woman.” (Keith 1909:223,n.7). I am reminded of the red, white, and blue/black color 
schemes that repeatedly crop up in Tantric texts. Presumably the blue or black comes from 
the sky, and from its quality that represents the samarasa or equal mixing of the sexual juices 
of the man and the woman. 


121. Keith 1925{2}:337. 

122. The term usgisakh is also a name of one of the meters, though I don’t see how this can 
have any relationship to the Buddhist term. 

123. Eggeling 1894:321-323. 


124. Aitareya Bradhmanga on the Prdyagtya Isti 1.2.1 explains that when the gods gathered 
together, Aditi said: "Through me you shall know the eastern direction, through Agni the 
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southern, through Soma the western, and through Savitar the northern direction. The Hotar 
repeats the (Anuvakya and) Yajya-mantra for the Pathyd.... That is done, because the wind 
(pavamanah) blows most from the north between the northern and western directions; it thus 
blows moved by Savitar." (Haug 1977:16-17.) 


125. Haug 1977:33n.9: "It is called aisant, i.e. the direction of [Sdnah, who is Siva." 

"The Devas and the Asuras were fighting in these worlds. They fought in the eastern 
direction; there the Asuras defeated the Devas. They then fought in the southern direction, 
the Asuras defeated the Devas again. They then fought in the western direction; the Asuras 
defeated the Devas again. They fought in the northern direction, the Asuras defeated the 
Devas again. They then fought in the north-eastern direction; there the Devas did not sustain 
defeat. This direction is apardjitd, i.e. unconquerable. Thence one should do work in this 
(north-eastern) direction, and have it done there; for such one (alone) is able to clear off his 
debts.” (Haug 1977:33). 


126. When the milk boils in the pravargya rites cf the agnicayana, the Satapatha Brahmana 
explains the directions of rising as follows: “When it rises upwards, it rises for (the benefit 
of) the Sacrificer; when on the front side, it does so for the gods; when on the right (south) 
side, it does so for the Fathers; when at the back (west side), it does so for the cattle; when 
on the left (north) side, it does so for (the Sacrificer’s) offspring: in any case no fault is 
incurred by the Sacrificer, for it always rises upwards." (Eggeling 1900:485.) TA Pravargya 
Bradhmana Anuvdka 5 begins with the mantra “Let Agni, together with the Vasus, make you 
shine in the east, with the gayarri-metre." In the south is Indra with the Rudras, with the 
tristubh meter; in the west is Varuna with the Adityas, with the jagati meter; in the north is 
Dyutana Maruta with the Maruts, with the anustubh meter; above is Brhaspati with the 
Visvedevas, with the Pankti meter. (Houben 1991:65-66.) TA 4.5.3/4(9) assigns Agni to the 
east, Jndra to the south, Savitr to the west, and Mitra-Varuna to the north, with Brhaspati 
ruling over the zenith. (Houben 1991:116n.56.) Perhaps it was Agni’s continual assignment to 
either the east or the south that led to his eventual designation as the southeast. Finally we 
should note the rarely performed sarvatomukha Vedic ritual that involves setting up four fire 
altars as doors to the four cardinal directions, and requires 72 rfvijahs for its performance. 
(Mentioned by David Knipe in his talk "“Vedam’ and ‘Srautam’ in the Godavari Delta of 
Andhra," Columbia University Seminar on the Veda and Its interpretation, March 21, 1996.) 


127. Istis are performed every fortnight at the new and the full Moon, just as the 
agnistoma is performed twice every day at Sunrise and Sunset. 


128. On the second day of the Darsapirpamdsa-isti, when the Adhvaryu brings forth the 
water, we have this explanation: (SB 1.1.17) "The gods then perceived this thunderbolt, to 
wit, the water: the water is a thunderboit, for the water is indeed a thunderbolt; hence 
wherever it goes, it produces a hollow (or depression of ground); and whatever it comes 
near, it destroys (lit. it burns up). Thereupon they took up that thunderbolt, and in its safe 
and foeless sheiter they spread (performed) the sacrifice. And thus he (the Adhvaryu priest) 
likewise takes up this thunderbolt, and in its safe and foeless shelter spreads the saczifice. 
This is the reason why he brings forward water. (1.1.18:) After pouring out some of it (into 
the jug) he puts it down north of the Garhapatya fire. For water (ap) is female and fire (agni) 
is male; and the Garhaptya is a house; hence a copulation productive of offspring is thereby 
effected in this house. Now he who brings forward water, takes up a thunderbolt; but when 
he takes up the thunderbolt, he cannot do so unless he is firmly placed; for otherwise it 
destroys him. (1.1.19:) Tne reason then why he places it near the Garhaptya fire is, that the 
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Garhaptya is a house, and a house is a safe resting place; so that he thereby stands firmly in 
a house, and therefore in a safe resting-place: in this way that thunderbolt does not destroy 
him,—for this reason he places it near the Garhapatya fire.” (Eggeling 1882:9.) See SB 
2.1.1.4 for another passage identifying water as female, and fire as male. (Eggeling 
1882:277). 


129. Eggeling 1882:63. Virtually the same lines occur at SB 1.9.2.21 (Eggeling 1882:261). 


130. Eggeling 1882:86. We find a similar idea in the description of the VaiSvadeva 
offerings in the Caéturmdsydni or Seasonal sacrifices: SB 2.5.1.16: "The curdled milk 
(payasya, fem.) is female, and the whey is seed. From that union the infinite All was 
gradually generated; and since the infinite All was gradually generated from that union, 
therefore it (the offering of curds) belongs to the All-gods.” (Eggeling 1882:388.) 


131. At Satapatha Brahmana 11.6.2.6-10 King Janaka of Videha gives an explanation to 
Yajftavalkya’s about the true meaning of the agnihotra, what Bodewitz identifies as the 
paficdgnividyd or doctrine of the five fires. “These two libations after having been offered 
rise upwards. They enter the space between heaven and earth. They make the space between 
heaven and earth an ahavaniya fire, the wind its kindling stick..., the Sun-motes the pure 
libation. They satisfy the space between heaven and earth and then rise upwards. The enter 
heaven. They make heaven an ahavaniya fire, the Sun its kindling stick, the Moon its pure 
libation. They ... satisfy heaven and then return. The enter this earth. They make this earth 
an ahavaniya fire, the (sacrificial) fire its kindling-stick, the plants the pure libation... They 
enter man. They make his mouth an dhavantiya fire, the tongue its kindling stick, food the 
pure libation. They satisfy man. He who knowing thus eats food, by him the agnihotra is 
offered... They enter a woman. They make her lap an ahavaniya fire, her womb the kindling 
stick,—for this is called the bearer because Prajapati bore the creatures by it--and the seed the 
pure libation. They satisfy the woman. He who knowing thus has sexual intercourse, by him 
the agnihotra is offered. The son who is born therefrom is the renascent world. This is the 
agnihotra, Yajiiavalkya. There is nothing superior to this." (Bodewitz 1976:158-159; cf. 
Eggeling 1900:112-115. cf. also Bodewitz 1973:243-253.) 

Of the various bricks that constitute the agnicayana altar, there are two known as 
"seed-shedding” bricks. SB 7.4.2.22-23: “He then lays down two Retahsic (seed shedding 
bricks);—the see-shedders doubtless are these two worlds, for these two worlds do shed seed;- 
-this (terrestrial world) sheds seed upwards from here (in the form of) smoke; it becomes 
rain in yonder world, and that rain yonder world (sheds) from above: hence (creatures) are 
born within these two worlds, and therefore these two worlds are seed-shedders. (23:) [He 
lays them down with Vaj. S. 13.24] “The wide-ruling one contained the light;” the wide-ruling 
one doubtless is this (terrestrial) world: it contains this fire, the light.--‘The self-ruling one 
contained the light,’ the self-ruling one doubtless is yonder world: it contains yonder Sun, the 
light.... (24:) And again, why he lays down the two seed-shedders; the seed-shedders are the 
testicles, for only he who has testicles sheds seed.... for the wide-ruling and self-ruling ones 
are the testicles: they contain the light, the seed, Prajapati. He lays them down separately, 
for separate are these testicles." (Eggeling 1894:383-384.) Next to these two seed-shedding 
bricks he lays the “all-light" (vifva-jyotis) brick, conceived of as Agni, as progeny: “he thus 
lays generative power (into Agni). He lays it down so as not to be separated from the seed- 
shedding (bricks),-—-the seed-shedders being the testicles, he thus makes the generative power 
inseparable from the testicles.” (SB 7.4.2..26; Eggeling 1894:385.) He also lays in seasonal 
bricks. (SB 7.4.2.29; Eggeling 1894:386.) 

SB 10.5.2.9: "Now, that person in the right eye is the same as Indra, and (that other 
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person is) the same as Indrani.” (Eggeling 1897:369.) SB 10.5.2.11: "Those two (persons in 
the eyes) descend to the cavity of the heart, and enter into union with each other; and when 
they reach the end of their union, then the man sleeps,--even as here on reaching the end of a 
human union he becomes, as it were, insensible, so does he then become, as it were, 
insensible; for this is a divine union, and that is the highest bliss." (Eggeling 1897:370-371.) 
During the kindling of the fires in the darSapurnamasa, in a series of verses that are also said 
to kindle the internal breaths, the ninth verse "the flaming-locked, him we adore!" is 
explained at $B 1.4.3.9 as “the flaming-locked, doubtless, is the signa [the penis], for it is the 
organ that chiefiy burns (torments) him who is endowed with it: the signa he accordingly 
kindles by this (the ninth verse)." (Eggeling 1882:122.) Describing the Avdntaradtksd or 
intermediate consecration in the Agnistoma, SB 3.4.3.2 explains that the gods, after the 
taniinapatra, “by means of fire they enveloped (the body) with a skin. Now, fire being 
fervour, and the consecration being fervcur, they thereby underwent an intermediate 
consecration.... (4:) By means of Agni (fire) they enveloped (the body) with a skin. Now, 
Agni, being the causer of sexual union, the progenitor, they thereby obtained offspring." 
(Eggeling 1885:97-98. The idea is repeated in SB 3.4.3.5.) During construction of the 
sheds, and preparation of the heaths.and pressing nlaces for the Soma in the Agnisfoma, the 
sacrificers ancint the Soma cart with ghee. SB 3.5.3.16: “And in that the wife anoints the 
burning (part) of the axle, thereby a productive union. is effected; for when a woman and a 
man become heated, the seed flows, and thereupon birth takes place. She anoints in a 
direction away (from the cart), for away the seed is cast." (Eggeling 1885:131.) In the 
Kalacakratantra, and in the tantras generally, the casting away of the seed is to be avoided. 
Aitareya Brahmana 6.5.1, on the Nabhdnedistha Silpa (hymn--Haug explains these as “hymns 
for procuring wonderful pieces of art." (Haug 1977:432-424)) explains: "For Nabhanedhistha 
is the sperm. In such a way he (the priest) effuses the sperm. He praises him 
(Nabhanedistha) without mentioning his name. For the sperm is like something unspeakably 
secret poured forth into the womb. The sperm becomes blended. For when Prajapati had 
carnal intercourse with his daughter, his sperm was poured forth upon the earth (and was 
mixed up with it). This was done for making the sperm produce fruit...... The Hotar having 
effused the sacrificer in the shape of sperm (symbolically), gives him up to the Maitravaruna, 
saying, ‘form his breaths.’" (Haug 1977:424-425.) 


132. The Mahdvrata ceremony, one of the forms of the agnistoma, involves a number of 
fertility rites, including ritual sex. (Keith 1909:27-28.) 


133. See beginning of the translation of the fifth chapter of the Kalacakratantra. 


134. RV 1.164.35 “This vedi is the farthest limit of earth, this sacrifice is the navel of the 
world, this Soma is the seed of the stallion [the Sun], this brahman is the highest extension of 
speech." Heesterman’s translation (Heesterman 1985:72). 


135. SB 10.4.2.29-31: "Now when he (the Sacrificer), being about to build an altar, 
undergoes the initiation-rite,-even as Prajapati poured his own self, as seed, into the fire-pan 
as the womb,--so does he pour into the fire-pan, as seed into the womb, his own self 
composed of the metres, stomas, vital airs, and deities. In the course of half-Moon, his first 
body is made up, in a further (half-Moon) the next (body), in a further one the next,—in a 
year he is made up whole and complete. (30:) And whenever he lays down an enclosing 
stone, he lays down a night, and along with that fifteen muhirtas, and along with the 
muhirtas fifteen eighties (of syllables). And whenever he lays down a Yajusmati (a brick), he 
lays down a day, and along with that fifteen muhirtas, and along with the muhirtas fifteen 
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eighties (of syllables of the sacred texts). In this manner he puts this threefold lore into his 
own self, and makes it his own; and in this very (performance) he becomes the body of all 
existing things, (a body) composed of the metres, stomas, vital airs, and deities; and having 
become composed of all that, he ascends upwards. (31:) And he who shines yonder is his 
foundation, for over him he is built up, on him he is built up: from out of his own self he 
thus fashions him, from out of his own self he generates him." (Eggeling 1897:355.) 


136. SB 8.1.3.9-10: "And when he has laid down those on the right side, he lays down 
those on the left side; for the outward air, becoming the circulating air, passes along thus 
from the tips of the fingers; and the circulating air, becoming the outward air, passes thus 
from the tips of the fingers: hence, when, after laying down (the bricks) on the right side, he 
lays down those on the left side, he thereby makes these two breathings continuous and 
connects them; whence these two breathings are continuous and connected. (10:) And those 
(bricks) which he lays down in the centre are the vital air: he lays them down on the range 
of the two Retahsic (bricks), for the retahsic are the ribs, and the ribs are the middle: he thus 
lays the vital air into him (Agni and the Sacrificer) in the very middle (of the body). On 
every side he lays down (the central bricks): in every part he thus lays vital air into him; 
and in the same way indeed that intestinal breath (channel) is turned all round the navel. He 
lays them down both lengthwise and crosswise, whence there are here in the body (channels 
of) vital airs both lengthwise and crosswise. He lays them down touching each other: he 
thereby makes these vital airs continuous and connects them; whence these (channels of the) 
vital airs are continuous and connected." (Eggeling 1897:17-18.) Satapatha Brahmana 
8.1.4.5 "Here now they say, ‘How does that Agni of his become made up whole and entire 
in brick after brick?—-Well, the formula is the marrow, the brick is the bone, the settling the 
flesh, the stidadhohas the skins, the formula of the puriSa (fillings of earth) the hair, and the 
puriga the food: and thus indeed that Agni of his becomes made up whole and entire in brick 
after brick." (Eggeling 1897:20.) 


137. Kdlacakratantra Chapter 5, vss. 5.2-3, my translation from the Sanskrit (see Dwivedi 
& Bahulkar 1994:2-3). "Now is stated the purification of the maydala through the 
purification of the bodily constituents: Verse 5.2: You must make the pillars, the row of 
vajras, and the earth-circle in sections, with the bones; [You must make] the foundation in 
the east, south, north, and west with the flesh, blood, urine, and excrement;| [You must 
make] the Sun with the bile [humor], also the Moon with the phiegm [humor], likewise the 
lotuses with the sinews; [You must make] the five types of lines by what’s produced from 
the earth, water, fire, wind, and space.}}2!] 5.3: [You must make] the Master’s lotus with 
the time-nddf, and the wind and fire circles etc. with the skin etc., The doors of the Sun [i-e. 
the twelve doors/and the twelve months] with the orifices [of the body] the structure 
consisting of jewels with the row of teeth, in exactly the same way;} And the eight wheels 
located in the wind circle in the cremation ground with the nails of the fingers [and toes]; 
The light ray/flame of the vajra with the hairs located in the cardinal directions and 
intermediate directions, at the [spherical] surface of the maydala.|{3||" In the 
Kdlacakatantra the twelve orifices are the standard nine--i.e. the two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, mouth, anus, and urethra—-plus three more female orifices, i.e. the two nipples and 
the vagina. 


138. Haug 1977:301. 


139. We have identification of the deities with the senses in an Aitareya Brahmana passage, 
3.3, describing the Pra-uga Sdstra on the day of the Soma sacrifice, tells us that the Hotar 
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addresses the recitation to seven deities who are the vital airs in the head; mispronunciation 
of the recitations could deprive the sacrificer of these vital airs/deities. They are Vdyu-vital 
airs; Indra/vayu-prdna/apdna; Mitra-Varuna/the eyes; ASvins/the ears; Indra-strength; 
ViSvadevas-limbs; Sarasvati-speech. (Haug 1977:163-164.) Kausltaki Brahmana 7.1, 
discussing consecration of the breaths, says: "He with the body being consecrated obtains all 
desires; with expirations and inspirations being consecrated, identity of the world and union 
with all the deities.” (Keith 1920:383.) 


140. See discussion of The Sun, above in this chapter. 


141. The idea that the yogi/ascetic ideal is somehow extra-vedic also becomes less tenable 
in light of certain passages in the Vedas themselves. From the Vdjasaneyi Samhita of the 
Yajurveda 16.4.28-29, part of a long list of praises to the various members of society, the 
deities, etc., from the so-called Satarudriya formulas, we have: "Reverence be to Bhava and 
Rudra! reverence be to Sarva and Pasupati! reverence be to Nilagriva (the blue-necked) and to 
Sitikantha (the white-throated)! (29:) Reverence be to him of the coiled hair and to the 
shaven-haired one! reverence be to the thousand-eyed and the hundred-bowed one! reverence 
be to the mountain-dweller and to the bald one!" (Eggeling 1897:153.) PaSupati of course is 
the name of Siva used by the pdasupata yoga tradition. Siva in later mythology is called blue- 
throated/necked because of drinking the kdlakufa poison at the churning of the cosmic ocean. 
The coiled hair is a common characteristic of many yogins. 

Another argument in favor of the idea that the Yoga tradition probably emerged--at 
least in part--directly from the Vedic tradition is that we find one of the central ritual 
implements of Vedic initiation and practice-the biack antelope skin--becomes a required part 
of the yogin’s implements. The black antelope skin is used in the agnicdyana, 
darSaparnamdsa, agnistoma diksd, etc., and also becomes the seat whereupon the yogi sits to 
practice his meditations and exercises. SB 1.1.4.1-2 explains (second day of the 
darSaparnamdsa): "He now takes the black antelope skin, for completeness of the sacrifice. 
For once upon a time the sacrifice escaped the gods, and having become a black antelope 
roamed about. The gods having thereupon found it and stripped it of its skin, they brought it 
(the skin) away with them. (1.1.4.2:) Its white and black hairs represent the Rk verses and the 
Saman-verses; to wit, the white the Sdman and the black the Rk; or conversely, the black the 
Saman and the white the Rk. The brown and yellow ones, on the other hand, represent the 
Yajus texts." Eggeling adds in a note that "the skin of the black antelope may be regarded as 
one of the symbols of Brahmanical worship and civilization. Thus it is said in Manu II,22- 
23: ‘That which lies between these two mountain ranges (the Himalaya and the Vindhya), 
from the eastern to the western ocean, the wise know as Aryavarta (the land of the Aryas). 
Where the black antelope naturally roams about, that should be known as the land suitable for 
sacrifice; what lies beyond that is the country of the Miecchas (barbarians)." (Eggeling 
1882:23-24 and 23n.2.) In the Darsapirnamasa, the priest declares of the skin (SB 
1.2.1.14:) "‘The skin of Aditi (the inviolate or boundless earth) art thou! May Aditi 
acknowledge (receive) thee!’ (Eggeling 1882:38.) SB 3.2.1.1 (Agnistoma diksa): “South of 
the Ahavantya he spreads two black antelope skins on the ground, with the neck parts towards 
the east: thereon he consecrates him. If there are two (skins), they are an image of these two 
worlds (heaven and earth), and thus he consecrates him on these two worlds.” (Eggeling 
1885:25.) 


142. I have not however searched for this term in the Sanskrit of the Upanisads, or the Palt 
of the early Buddhist canon. 
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143. Compare Heesterman’s discussion of RV 6.27: "[The hymn] starts with questions 
about Indra’s achievements (answer: ‘the being (sat) is his [achievement]’); then addresses 
Indra directly, ‘We do not perceive your greatness...your Indra power [indriya] has not 
shown itself; and announces, finally, ‘Now your indriya has become manifest;’" See also 
RV 6.27.3b: "Indra nakih dadrSe indriyam te." Oh Indra, no one has seen your indriya. 
(Heesterman 1985:78 and Bandhu 1964:2036.) 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 3 James F. Hartzell 
An Historical Investigation into the Emergence of Tantra in India 

3.0.1. Preface 

Before beginning the analysis ef historical evidence in this chapter, I wish very 
briefly to address the issue of competing historiographies. Western historical studies 
tely on evidence gathered from datable writings, inscriptions, archaeological digs, etc. 
Western scholars are typically not too impressed with what appear to be either mythic 
accounts, or confessional, canonical histories that make historical claims that can not 
be substantiated by other sources. With Tantra, we have a typical Indian problem 
where the traditions claim great antiquity, and (most) Western scholars have been 
skeptical, to say the least. In particular, we find current proponents of the Buddhist 
Tantric tradition stating explicitly that the historical Sakyamuni Buddha himself taught 
the Kalacakran-tantra, the Guhyasamdja-tantra, etc. Similarly, we find in the Saivite 
tradition the claim that the texts are in fact direct revelation from Siva, in 
conversation with his wife Parvati or Devi, with the texts supposedly actual records of 
their conversations. For the Kdlacakratantra we will address some aspects of this 
issue in the 10th Chapter of the dissertation. Otherwise, except for a few remarks on 
the logical framework of the Indo-Tibetan traditions, I will leave this issue of 
revelation or transmission aside, and look in this chapter strictly at what Western 
scholars consider concrete historical evidence--dates of manuscripts, archaeological 
finds, datable authors, etc. The discussion in Chapter 10 will raise some of the issues 


involved in the Western assumption of mono-directional linear sequential time, the 
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necessary logical implications for this assumption of prophetic prediction, issues of 
experience of a-temporal dimensions, etc. These issues arise naturally when we look 
at the principles enunciated in the “wheel of time” or “time-machine" Tansra, the 
Kdlacakra, and are in fact addressed by the text itself. 

Tibetan Buddhists and Western advocates of the tradition have been 
particularly forceful in advocating very early dates for Buddhist Tantras, and the 
authorship of a number of important Tantric commentaries by some of the major 
luminaries of the Buddhist tradition, such as Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, etc. While the 
historical evidence I will present in this chapter appears to raise some doubts about 
these claims, this does not necessarily imply that such canonical claims must be 
overtly rejected by Western scholars. There are several angles to the question of 
historical development that ought to be addressed at the outset of our analysis, and 
that have, I think, been too readily ignored by both Western scholars and canonical 
advocates alike. One aspect of the assignation of earlier dates to Tantra by the 
Tibetans that has not been much discussed by Western scholars is the relevance of the 
Indo-Tibetan belief in reincarnation to the issue of historical development. Cultures 
that have seriously embraced the notion that the Dalai Lama has been successively 
reborn as a Tibetan (along with many other prominent Buddhist figures), or that take 
just as seriously the idea that Swamis and Gurus can be reincarnations of previous 
teachers, have an intrinsically different take on human history. That is, it would also 
be perfectly reasonable to suppose, for instance, that Nagarjuna, Sthiramati, and other 


famous early Buddhist luminaries would have been reborn in later centuries. Given 
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that among the abilities attributed to advanced Tantric practitioners and Yogis is the 
ability to recollect one’s former lives, it would not be all that unreasonable for a 
young, reincarnated Nagarjuna to readopt his earlier name. According to this logic, 
were Nagarjuna of the c. Ist-2nd century CE to be have been reborn a few hundred 
years later, and have realized in his early twenties, say, that he had indeed been the 
Nagarjuna of the second century, he might well have renamed himself Nagarjuna, and 
written works under that name. And he could have done so several times in 
succession. To the upholders of the tradition a thousand years hence, who themselves 
may have recognized this process--and lived in a culture where specific multiple 
reincarnations of individuals was taken as part of common sense--it would be in a 
certain sense quite correct to attribute all these texts to a single Nagarjuna; from the 
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tradition’s point of view they may indeed have been written by “the same"’ person, 
just one who had been reborn many times. In fact, as long as one accepts the 
premise of reincarnation, then it is not unreasonable to suppose that the "same" 
reincarnated individual may exhibit certain consistent personality traits, certain 
consistent methods or attitudes of argumentation, etc.--and these could well show up 
in his or her writings, many centuries apart. Such consistency of writing styles is 
particularly possible if such a reincarnating individual were to take the trouble to 
study, or memorize, his or her “earlier” work; such memorization of the prior 
classics was after all a given in classical Indian educational systems. I am not arguing 


with the preceding that Western scholars must necessarily take the doctrine of 


reincarnation as "real." What I am asserting here is that within the logic of the Indo- 
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Tibetan tradition reincarnation is an accepted fact of life (and death), and that 
therefore within such legic certain other postulates necessarily follow. For Western 
scholars fully to understand and appreciate the viewpoints proposed by Indian 
thinkers, we must be ready to consider the full gamut of their idea sets--not simply 
choose those we prefer or find attractive, and reject a priori those we find logically 
challenging. That is, to study @ system that takes reincarnation as a fundamental 
premise, and ignore the systemic logical implications of the reincarnation doctrine is 
not to study the system properly. 

Another angle that has not been seriously addressed with regard to the issue of 
the historical development of Tantric doctrines is the issue of the theories of time that 
are intrinsic to the Tantric doctrines themselves. To put it simply, the theories of the 
subtle body espoused in the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric systems do not presuppose 
that linear sequentia! historical time is the only dimension of reality accessible by 
human beings. Specifically, both the Kdlacakra system and the Trika system explain 
in some detail that the practitioners of their yogas consciously access trans-temporal 
dimensions where it is possible to gain detailed perception of the past, the present, 
and the future simultaneously. The logic of this premise implies that it is possible for 
the individual to function in trans-temporal dimensions, i.e. dimensions where time, in 
the normal sense, ceases to exist. According to this logic it is perfectly possible that 
Buddha or Siva could have taught a set of Tantric doctrines at some earlier historical 
time, such as the 5th century BCE, and that these very same doctrines would not have 


appeared in written form, on manuscript material (birch bark, palm leaves, etc.) until 
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centuries later, when they were transcribed by some historical individual. The logic 
of this doctrine is of course a bit trickier, since a trans-temporal dimension implies 
that Buddha or Siva might still be teaching these original Tantric doctrines, could 
have been teaching them "the whole time," i.e. continuously for the past 3000 years 
or more, and could teach them in the future. The reason this would be possible-- 
within the logic of the traditions’ doctrines--is that the original doctrines taught by 
Buddha and Siva could have been taught in a trans-temporal dimension, as indeed the 
traditions claim that they were. Again, I am not arguing here that Western scholars 
must accept that such theories are "true." What I am asserting is that we must take 
the logical implications of these doctrines into account when assessing the claims of 
the tradition that adheres to these doctrines, let us now look at the time-bound, 
historical evidence for the emergence of the Tantric traditions in India. 
3.0.2. Introduction 

The plan of this chapter is as follows. Using textual sources from a wide 
variety of areas, I will examine the evidence for information on when Tantric texts 
and Tantric doctrines appeared in Indian history. Section | begins with a discussion 
of some scattered evidence found by other scholars that certain Tantric practices may 
be among the most ancient of Indian religious rituals, and some of the issues 
concerning canonica! dating of the Tantric tradition. We will also look at the early 
date claimed for the Guhyasamdjatantra, simply because this is the earliest date that 
has been claimed by scholars for a given text. Then we turn to a discussion of the 


use of the two terms Tantra and Kalpa for types of texts in the early medical tradition 
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in India, by examining material from a late fourth century medical manuscript 
unearthed in Kuchar. The Tantra/Kalpa textual classification is maintained in the 
later Buddhist Tantric tradition, so it is important to understand the history of these 
textual types. Having established this typology, we then look at evidence from the 
6th/7th century Buddhist philosopher, Dharmakirti, who in discussing the power of 
mantras refers in passing to a functioning tradition of practitioners and texts of Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras and Kalpas. This is the earliest reliable reference to the 
existence of Tantric texts and doctrines I have found so far, and Dharmakirti’s 
remarks have many implications for the state of Tantra vis-a-vis the Buddhist 
‘establishment’ of his day; this evidence also raises some serious doubts about the 
‘secrecy’ transmission theory advocated by many scholars of Tantric Buddhism. 
Dharmakirti’s evidence raises the question of whether Tantric practices and 
texts emerged out of the more popular religious practices in India, and existed for 
many centuries in India prior to their incorporation into the Buddhist canon. To flesh 
out this impression of more populist origins for the Tantric tradition, we look in 
Section 2 of this chapter at four sets of evidence. First, literary evidence from the 
7th century writer Dandin’s DaSakumdracarita, wherein we find illuminating 
references to Saivite Tantric practices and to the behavior of Buddhist nuns suggesting 
their involvement in non-ascetic practices. Then we look at 7th century writer Bana’s 
Harsacarita and Kaddamabart. Bana’s stories confirm the impression of widespread, 
widely known popular religious practices and texts referred to as Tantric, and he 


provides additional insights into the roving and (ostensibly) ascetic Yogis and Yoginis 
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of the sixth and seventh centuries--from whom it appears that Tantric practices may 
have in part developed. We then examine the historical evidence behind the popular 
Tantric goddess Candalr, who appears in both Buddhist and Saivite Tantras. The 
name appears to come from a lower caste group of butchers, supporting the 
impression of lower caste origins for the Tantric cults. Finally we turn to Lorenzen’s 
remarkable study of the Kapalikas, an early Saivite Tantric movement. 

Section 3, a relatively short section, looks briefly as some convincing evidence 
from datable texts and architectural remains that Tantric practices were widespread 
and growing in popularity in the eighth and ninth centuries, with a discussion of erotic 
imagery on Orissan temples, and the scattered remains of the Yogini cult in odd 
circular temples found around India by Vidya Dehejia. Section 4 discusses in some 
detail the information we have from Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims who visited India in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Given the evidence we have of a wide-spread, 
populist Tantric movement during the time of tneir visits, the records left behind by 
the Chinese pilgrims supports the interpretation that Taniric texts were simply not yet 
accepted by the Buddhist educational establishments. This ‘non-acceptance’ theory--as 
opposed to the ‘secret-transmission’ theory--is supported by evidence presented in 
Section 5 of the chapter; we look in this section at the sequentially datable text 
caches discovered at Gilgit, Turfen, and Tun-huang. These Central Asian text corpi 
show that while Tantric practices appear to have begun to infiltrate the Buddhist 
canon, texts were still not referred to as Tantra by the redactors of the canon at that 


time, and many of the characteristically Tantric practices we find in the Buddhist 
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Anuttarayogatantras and the Saivite tradition were by and large not part of the 
Buddhist curricula until some point in the eighth century, when a shift towards 
deliberate integration appears to have taken place. We close Section 5 with a review 
of the evidence indicating the shift that had taken place by the ninth century, with 
Tantric doctrines widely acknowledged and fully integrated into the Buddhist 
university curricula. 

As a check against the evidence presented in the earlier sections, Section 6 of 
this chapter looks at the datable Chinese translations of what are later classified as 
Tantras. The contents of some of this material, and evidence from Chinese textual 
classification schemes, supported by some direct evidence from surviving Buddhist 
Sanskrit Tantric texts, suggest that Tantric material was first integrated into the 
Vaipulya-sitra division of the canon. As an addendum to this section we look briefly 
at the issue of Dhdranis, since this has become a topic of debate in recent academic 
conferences. In the Conclusion to the Chapter I point out some areas where further 
research may be considered for expanding our understanding of the historical 
emergence of Tantra in India. 

3.1 Dating the Tantras (3.1.1. Scholarly Arguments, 3.1.2. Textual Typology, 
3.1.3. Dharmakirti’s evidence and implications) 
3.1.1. Scholarly Arguments for Dating the Tantras 

The issue of the emergence of the Tantric doctrines, texts, and practices in 

India is a difficult and challenging one. The reasons for this are several. By and 


large this is one of the issues in Tantric Studies that has not been well researched. 
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There is a great lack of available information, and those theories that have been 
advanced have all too often been shaded by the desire on the part of theorists to prove 
primacy for the Buddhist schools, primacy for the Hindu schools, or such an early 
genesis of Tantric doctrines so as to prove that Sakyamuni Buddha himself taught all 
the Tantras back in the 5th century BCE, or to prove that the Hindu Tantras really do 
contain the essence of the Vedas and are ancient. In addition we have the ages-old 
problem in India that Indians frequently revised and added to texts over the centuries, 
thus making it often difficult or impossible to gauge the date of a particular text to 
more than within several centuries. Added to these problems is the more basic 
problem of scope: investigating the historical emergence of Tantra in India demands 
consideration of, at a minimum, about 1000 years of history in many different 
disciplines. One needs to look at the history of Indian medicine, since much medical 
material appears in the Tantras. Similarly, one has to look at the historical 
development of Yoga and meditation practices, ritual practices, philosophical 
developments, literary developments, and so on. Very quickly it becomes apparent 
that to do a really thorough job of investigating the historical emergence of Indian 
Tantra would take years, if not decades of research. To turn this historical 
investigation into a somewhat manageable task, then, I have limited my research to 
several areas that we shall examine in this chapter. These include the records of the 
Chinese pilgrims, the records of translations of Tantric texts into Chinese and 
Tibetan, some early literary references to Tantras, archaeological finds of Sanskrit 


texts, some evidence from the medical tradition and early Buddhist practices, and a 
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discussion of Lorenzen’s work on the Kdpdlika sect. Although I have discussed 
certain Vedic doctrines in some detail in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, there are many 
other Vedic doctrines I will not attempt to survey here, nor will I survey the vast 
canon of Pali literature, the Puranas, the centuries of Yoga literature, or the broad 
sweep of the Mahayana literature (though we will look at some Mahayana sitras) for 
information on the development of the precursors to Tantric practice. There is 
undoubtedly a significant amount of information in these texts, yet a comprehensive 
study of these literary corpi for evidence or the roots of the Tantric doctrine is beyond 
the scope of this dissertation. Nonetheless, this is still one of the longest chapters of 
the dissertation. 

Before beginning my own arguments, I would like to touch just briefly on 
some evidence of early antecedents to Tantric practices turned up by other scholars. 
L.M. Joshi points out that "In the Vedic literature the place for the practice of magic 
is usually a cemetery or the seat of flesh eating demons,"’ and mentions the rite at 
Satapatha Brahmana 8.4.3.7.8 where men and women play the roles of Gandharvas 
and Apsarases, and RV 10.136.6 where the long-haired Muni is said "to move on the 
path of the Gandharvas and Apsarases."* This information suggests a peripheral and 
occasional role in the Vedic period for the sort of magical and sexual rites that 
become integral to the ritual practices described in the later Tantric texts (of course 
such practices may have been widespread, or more common, and just not preserved in 
the Vedic texts we have--except to a certain extent in the Atharvaveda). Jash points 


us to the remark by Patafijali in his Mahdbhdsya on Panini’s Asfddhydyi referring to 
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Sivabhdgavatas who carried iron lances (ayahSilikas) along with a staff and a hide 
(danddajina)*-—this suggests a relatively ancient lineage for the Saivite ascetics. In the 
Pali material, Thurman has for instance pointed out’ the story of "A Bloodless 
Sacrifice" in the Digha Nikdya (Katadanta Sutta)® where Buddha tells a story about 
King Mahavijita that convinces the Brahmin Kitadanta to convert his planned 
mahdyajfia of 3500 animals into one of ghee, oil, butter, curds, honey and molasses-- 
as an early instance of the type of transformational character of the ritual we find in 
developed Tantric practices. Banerji has also noted tales from the Majjhima Nikdya 
where Buddha sleeps in a cemetery with bones as his pillow, where sexual union 
between male and female ascetics is mentioned as a means of salvation, and from the 
Cullavagga where charms and spells are used, and skulls are used as begging bowls.’ 
Flood also cites cremation ground rites from the Theragata.* Lokesh Chandra 
advances an interesting thesis that the Vetuilavddas (from vitulya, unequalled), whose 
center was Dhanyakafaka near Sriparvata in Andhar, and whose doctrines were 
transmitted to Abhayagiri in Srilanka, were instrumental in the development of 
Tantric doctrines. "The Vetulyakas think that sexual rites may be performed. The 
Tantric character had become marked already in the Kathdvatthu commentary which 
is dated by Rahul Sanrktiyayana ... to the first century A.D."? He cites from the 
translation of the Kathdvatthu the following passage controverting the Vetulyaka 
doctrines: "Controverted Point:--That sexual relations may be entered upon with a 
united resolve. From the Commentary.--Such a vow may be undertaken, some think- 


-for instance, the Andhakas and the Vetulyakas--by a human pair who feel mutual 
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sympathy or compassion [not passion merely], and who are worshipping, it may be, at 
some Buddha shrine, and aspire to be united through their future lives."'° 
Vetullavada, he says, “is an earlier designation of the Tantric tradition."'' Chandra 
may be correct, yet to research this material properly requires facility with Pali to 
check the original language of the texts, and I have not trained in Pali. 

The Puranas are a vast corpus, and of uncertain dating. As Wayman has 
pointed out,’ the material in the Puranas undoubtedly represents a long-standing oral 
tradition that was eventually written down, so we may have no way of knowing how 
far back the material reaches historically. Among the Purdyas we find discussion of 
Tantric rites in the Brahmdnda, the Garuda, the Linga, the Kurma, and the Agni." 
Rocher remarks of the Lingapurdna that "In general...purification and enlightenment 
are sought by means of Pasupata yoga which shows the influence of the Tantras."" 
As Winternitz says of the Agnipurdna, a text sometimes referred to by contemporary 
Indologists as a ‘Tantric Purana,’' "it actually deals with anything and everything," 
including sections on astronomy, geography, !ife cycle rituals, house building, 
politics, war, law, medicine, grammar, lexicography, etc. Winternitz concludes that 
"it is impossible to say" what date we should assign to the text.'° Birwé in fact has 
demonstrated that the older lexicographic section of the Agnipurdna only began to be 
compiled in the middle of the twelfth century CE (it includes pddas from 
Hemacandra’s 12th century lexicon, and from YadavaprakAga’s 11th century work),"’ 


so we can hardly rely on the text to give us much dating information on the genesis of 


the Tantric tradition. Finally, as a caution against "reading back" into earlier 
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literature more fully developed Tantric practices found in later material, Winternitz 
notes that there are no mentions of Tantras in even the latest portions of the 
Mahabharata, despite their frequent references to itihdsa and Purdnas.'* Though we 
find many of the elements of Hindu and Buddhist Tantra in earlier Hindu and 
Buddhist practices, this does not necessarily indicate that Tantra dates from these 
earlier strata of Buddhism. As Winternitz rightly comments, “The fact that the 
worship of Durga, which plays so great a part in the [Hindu] Tantras, harks back to 
the later Vedic period, does not prove that Tantrism and the Tantras are of an equally 
venerable age."!° 

As previously mentioned, the canonical position of the Buddhist tradition is 
that Sdkyamuni himself taught all the Tantres. The main canonical argument that 
accounts for the lack of evidence of Tantric texts until over a thousand years later is 
the "secrecy" doctrine, i.e. the argument that the texts were kept secret and 
transmitted orally to select initiates. This position is also taken by some 
contemporary scholars of the Buddhist tradition. The reasoning supporting such early 
dating of the Buddhist Tantric material can be represented by the remarks of the 17th 
century Tibetan historian Taranatha (writing in 1608).2° Taranatha telis us that during 
the reign of Gambhirpapaksa, there ruled in Kashmir Turuksa Mahasammata, son of 
king Turuska. This king “duilt a great caitya containing the tooth [relic] of the 
Buddha. He employed bhiksu-s and bhiksunt-s, updseka-s and updsikd-s--a thousand 
each--for maintaining the religious services of the caitya. He built an immensely 


large number of various types of images."*! Taranatha says that though the “study of 
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the rituals and spells of the kriydé and caryd Tantras was quite considerable" at this 
time, and prior to it, "these were being studied under extreme secrecy, outside the 
guhya-mantracart-s themselves, nobody knew who was practicing what" because 
"people of the earlier generations had the capacity of tenaciously keeping the 
secret." Those who attained the vidyédhara stage “attained it by the help of the 
anuttara-marga," with the mantra-ydna preached to them “by Guhyapati and others 
who suddenly appeared before them. They attained the rainbow bodies and left 
nothing in the form of preaching."* According to Taranatha, the guru-disciple 
transmission of anuttara-guhya-mantra (anuttarayogaiantra) began with Nagarjuna 
and Saraha (Aryadeva).% Taranatha’s claims are difficult to assess historically. 
Kalhana tells of only three "Turuska" kings of Kasmir, Huska, Juska and Kaniska, 
and that during their reign KasSmir was, by and large, "in the possession of the 
Bauddhas, who by [practicing] the law of religious mendicancy (pravrajya) had 
aquired great renown."~ As Kalhana was not averse to heaping scorn on Tantric 
practices (see Chapter 6 of this dissertation), his silence on the subject with regard to 
the Turuska reigns raises some doubts about Taranatha’s claims. On numismatic 
evidence Stein says that it may "be considered as certain that Kaniska’s reign cannot 
be removed be more than a century from the commencement of our era," i.e., the 
first century CE.2° While Stein’s dating of Kaniska would tend to support Taranatha’s 
assertion of an early dating for Tantric practices, that is only because both refer to a 
Turuska king--and Taranatha wrote long after Kalhana so he may well have had some 


version of the Rdjatarangint’s chronclogy available to him. I have so far not found 
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reliable evidence to support Taranatha’s assertion of such early dating for the Tantras, 
and he may in any case have been referring to some other king than the Turuskas 
Stein mentions.” 

Aside from the canonical position that Sakyamuni Buddha himself taught all 
the Tantras, the earliest date I have found claimed for Buddhist Tantric texts by 
scholars is the third century CE. Before beginning my own arguments, then, we must 
discuss these claims. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, in his Preface and Introduction to his 
edition of the Guhyasamdja-tantra, places the text in "the third century in Asanga's 
time."** Bhattacharyya’s basic argument for this date is based on the inclusion of a 
sddhana attributed to Asanga in Abhayadkaragupta’s 12th century Sddhanamala. 
Following the positions taken in canonical histories from the Tibetan and Chinese 
traditions, Bhattacharyya identifies this Asanga with "the famous Yogacara 
philosopher of the Mahayana who flourished in the 3rd century A.D.,"” concluding 
that since both the sddhana and the Guhyasamdja contain mention of five Dhyani 
Buddhas, therefore the Guhyasamaja must date to the third century CE, and Asanga 
must be its author.*° With all due respect to Bhattacharyya’s pioneering scholarship, I 
do not think his is a particularly strong argument. The linchpin of his dating rests on 
his assumed identification of the Asanga who wrote the Sddhana with the Yogacara 
philosopher. Although the identification is not impossible, we do not really have any 
evidence to back it up. Bhattacharyya does not assume the same sort of identity 
between the early Nagarjuna and the "Tantric Nagarjuna," assigning the latter the date 


of 645 CE--again with no supporting evidence--saying that he is, "of course, different 
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from the author of the same name who is regarded as the founder of the Madhyamaka 
school of Buddhist philosophy.*' Bhattacharyya himself shows that the Dhyani 
Buddha theory is not found in the Mafjusrimilakalpa, most likely an eighth century 
text (see below)--though again Bhattacharyya assigns it a very early date (2nd century 
CE). He further asserts that "from the evidence of the Malakalpa it appears as if the 
Milakalpa offered materials to the writer of the Guhyasamdja to develop them, and 
thus the Guhyasamdja on the strength of the evidence adduced must be preceded by 
the Mafijusrimalakalpa."** Bhattacharyya provides similarly ‘precise’ dates for 
commentaries on the Guhyasamdja by Nagarjuna, Krsnacarya, and others, without 
any evidence or explanation for how he arrived at these. He argues, in a familiar 
argument from the proponents of early dates for the Buddhist Tantras, that "the 
reason we do not find any mention of the Guhyasamdja before Nagarjuna (7th century 
A.D.), is because the Tantra was kept secret among the professors and the doctrines 
inculcated therein were confined to a few adepts for three hundred years until 
Buddhist Tantras of the Yoga and Yogatantra obtained publicity during the time of the 
Siddhacaryas mainly through their mystic songs, preachings and works."™ 

Although he rejects Bhattacharyya’s Asanga-authorship theory, Alex Wayman 
has also argued an early date ror the Guhyasamdja. He identifies the 
Marijusrimilakalpa as the oldest Tantra "of the Western side of India--and in the 
South," claiming that the first of the three volumes is "probably to be placed in the 
fourth century," and he tentatively places the Guhyasamdja in the same fourth century 


cE.*> Wayman has similarly ascribed to the theory of the strictly secret propagation 
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of the Buddhist Tantras until the 8th century.*© As we will see below, reliable 
evidence from Dharmakirti’s writings tends to contradict the "secret propagation" 
theory in at least the sixth century, and so forces us to reevaluate the basic premise of 
Bhattacharyya’s and Wayman’s argument. Matsunaga offers what appears to be a 
more credible argument for dating information on the Guhyasamdjatantra. 
Amoghavajra translated the Sarvaguhyapradipaftka into Chinese (as the Shih-pa-lui- 
chin-kuei) between 744 and 746 CE. Matsunaga reports that in the fifteenth section of 
this text we find the name Guhyasamdja-yoga and a brief explanation of the text.”’ 
Comparing the Shih-pa-lui-chin-kuei’s explanation with our current version of the 
Guhyasamdja, Matsunaga finds that the five Tathagatas and their four Saktis, the four 
kinds of discipline (caturanga-sddhana), and the notion of the attainment of 
Buddhahood in the present life are missing from the Chinese description, though they 
are found in the Yoga-Tantra text Tattvasamgraha-siitra. Matsunaga concludes, “In a 
comparison with this Yoga-tantra text, the present form of the Guhyasamdja-tantra is 
not thought to have existed at the time of the Shih-pa-lui-chih-kuei, but the original 
text must be considered to have been formed. In the first half of the 8th century 
which was still a flourishing period for Yoga-tanira, the Guhyasamdja-iantra as an 
Anuttarayoga-tantra was not completed, but we can probably say it had been in its 
formative stage. In the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist texts of this 
period, there appear only the Kriya, Carya and Yoga Tantras. Anuttarayoga-tantras 
cannot be found at all."** Discussing the relationship of the Jianapada school with 


the Guhyasamdja, Matsunaga decides that the text in its present form, including the 
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Uttaratantra section, was completed in the latter half of the eighth century.” In 
support of the eighth century argument I would cite Wayman’s own mention of 
Lilavajra, an 8th century teacher who "heads one of the two lineages of Guhyasamaja 
interpretation," and whose commentary on the Tantra survives in Tibetan.“ Had the 
Guhyasamdja really been around for four hundred years before-hand, might there not 
have been earlier interpreters (though one can always argue that there were, and these 
interpretations were strictly oral)? A seventh or eighth century date for the surviving 
written text also tends to be supported by another piece of evidence from 
Bhattacharyya. Although he omitted it from his edition,*' Bhattacharya points out that 
the so-called Uttardrdha manuscript or second part of the Guhyasamdja incorporates 
considerable sections of Anangavajra’s PrajfiopdyaviniScayasiddhi. Again, 
Bhattacharyya assigns Anangavajra to the seventh century without much by the way of 
solid evidence. Anafngavajra is however mentioned in the list of the 84 Mahasiddhas 
(as Anangapa, a Bengali Sidra, in the Sa-skya Bka’ hbum).* The Tibetan text places 
him "third, beginning from Dombi," i.e. one of Luipa’s ‘grand-disciples;’ this 
placing, and Dowman’s dating place Anangavajra in the late 8th or mid ninth 
century.*? Whether Ananga’s text preceded the Uttaratantra, or vice versa, is not 
clear. The Guhyasamdja was in addition not translated into Chinese until late in the 
10th century, a fact that tends to support slightly later dating for the formation of the 
text.* Naudou, Tucci, and Bagchi all posit the 7th-8th century for the Guhyasamdja. 
Snellgrove and Naudou also conclude that the Hevajra dates from this period. 


Naudou even adds the Cakrasamvara to this era.® As we shall see with the 
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documentation presented in this chapter, the vast bulk of reliable historical evidence 
we can find supports the impression that it was during the 7th-8th century period that 
these texts were in all likelihood absorbed into the Buddhist canon, though in all 
probability they were in circulation for some time beforehand. 

Winternitz examined the quotations from the Tathdgataguhya-siitra in 
Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya and concluded that "this is an entirely different work 
from the Guhyasamdja Tantra or Tathdgataguhyaka which has been edited by Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya."“° Santideva’s quoted passages all refer to ethical 
Mahayana practices, with no mention of Tantra. Indeed, the passages cited speak of 
such virtues as “vigilance” and "restraint of the senses," and in the several citations 
from the text it is clear that the Tathdgataguhyakasiitra is a Mahayana work, with no 
trace of Tantric doctrines.*” Winternitz also points out that the Sanskrit of the 
Guyhasamdja is considerably inferior to the Sanskrit of Asanga’s known works, 
including the Mahdydnasutradlamkdara (though this may have been written by 
Maitreyanatha). While there is no @ priori reason why Bhattacharyya’s early date for 
the Guhyasamdja cannot be correct, we have no really solid evidence for such dating, 
and it seems to me quite unreasonable to assert with certainty the existence of a secret 
doctrine at a particular time, given that the very secrecy of the doctrine would 
preclude the type of evidence we would require to demonstrate that it was in 
existence. As I have indicated, I think Matsunaga’s arguments are more credible at 
this point, pending more research into the historical question of the origin of the 


Tantras. In the material that follows in this chapter I will build a case for what I 
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believe the evidence shows thus far--that various elements of Tantric doctrines were 
gradually developing over time, and that the evidence we can rely on supports (though 
it does not yet prove) that the written Tantric Texts may not have appeared until the 
sixth century CE, and that the texts as we have them now probably date from the 
seventh century at the earliest. Moreover, it appears that Tantric doctrines were 
widely known about among the populace at large, and widely shared between the 
Hindu and Buddhist traditions for centuries prior to the appearance of Tantra texts in 
the Buddhist canon. The evidence points to a conservative monastic community 
reluctantly coming to embrace a long-developing popular religious movement. 
However, the sheer volume of ‘incoming’ material from the earlier strata of the 
traditions suggests that considerable more research needs to be done--in a variety of 
textual groups, as outlined above--before we can begin to consider the question 
reliably settled. 
3.2. Textual Typology; the Zantras and the Kalpas 

In his 1990 Foreword to the reprint of his Yoga of the Guhyasamajatantra, 
Wayman raises the issue that "the material now called ‘Tantra’ may have preexisted 
in a form not called ‘Tantra’"--particularly since the earliest Buddhist Tantric text is 
called the MafjuSrimilakalpa--arguing that the term ‘Tantra’ originated in north-east 
India and only came to general usage from the eighth to the twelfth centuries.** 
Wayman may be mistaken in this view. It appears from the early Sanskrit medical 
tradition that the term Tantra was long used for larger ‘system’ texts in many Sanskrit 


subjects, and the term Kalpa--a term from the Vedic tradition used for books of ritual 
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and ceremonial prescriptions (Kalpa-sitras)--was used for shorter texts.“” Dasgupta 
has pointed out that the Carakasamhitd, the Susrutasamhitd, and even Agnivesa’s 
original treatise (the Agnivesasamhita) that Caraka revised were all known as 
Tantras.© Rudolph Hoernle first put forward the theory” that the term Kalpa was 
used for the shorter medical manuals. In his studies of the early medical texts, 
Hoernle found that the earliest surviving Samhitds of the Ayurveda tradition, the 
Carakasamhitd, the Sufruta-samhitd, and the Bheda-samhitd contain numerous 
references to earlier medical texts. The larger of these texts, or the larger sections, 
are referred to as Tantras, with shorter manuals called Kalpas. This much is evident 
from the fourth century medical text called the Navaniteka (‘fresh or clarified butter’) 
discovered in the so-called Bower manuscript, among the oldest Sanskrit medical 
manuscripts ever discovered. Hoernle’s opening description is priceless: "The Bower 
manuscript, which is named after its discoverer, Lieutenant (now Major-General) H. 
Bower, C.B., fell into the hands of that officer, early in the year 1890, in Kuchar, 
where he had gone, on a confidential mission from the Government of India, in quest 
of the murderer of Dagleish."* Kuchar is near the modern Aksu, on the northern rim 
of the Taklimakan Desert, close to the Chinese border with Kyrgyzstan--so this was 
quite a long trip to take from India on a detective mission in the days before 
motorized transport. Bower’s finding of the manuscript also required some cloak and 
dagger shenanigans: "While at Kuchar a man offered to show me a subterranean 


town, provided I would go there in the middle of the night, as he was frightened of 


getting into trouble with the Chinese, if it was known that he had taken a European 
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there. I readily agreed, and we started off about midnight. The same man procured 
me a packet of old manuscripts written on birch bark. They had been dug out of the 
foot of one of the curious old erections, of which several are to be found in the 
Kuchar district." The source of the text turned out to be one of a group of buried 
stupas (the others also contained manuscripts), "solid, and built of sun-dried bricks 
and wooden beams now crumbling away. In shape they roughly resemble a gigantic 
cottage loaf, about 50 feet high." Bihler explains that the birch bark used for 
manuscripts (bhiurja) was exported from Kasmir to India and elsewhere for centuries 
until the conquest of Kasmir by Akbar and the shift to use of paper. The waterproof 
ink used with birch-bark mss. was made by making a charcoal from almonds and 
boiling it with cow’s urine. Birchbark mss. can be soaked in water, as Pandits often 
did to clean them before selling them to Biihler, who was procuring mss. for the 
Government Search for Sanskrit mss. in the late 1800’s. KaSmiris even used bhirja 
mss. to plug leaks in their roofs, thanks to the water-resistant properties.’ Palm-leaf 
manuscripts, on the other hand, originated in southern India, and as all but a very few 
of the other mss. found in Eastern Turkestan were paper--not birch or palm, this 
suggests that the Bower ms. was most likely written by Buddhist pilgrims or 
immigrants from the Kasmir or Udyana region. The script throughout the ms. is of 
the 4th-6th century Gupta style, as is the binding style.°’ The Gupta empire began 
with Candragupta I at Pajaliputra in eastern India. Candragupta II added western 
India by about 395 CE, bringing with him what has come to be called the Gupta 


script. With a detailed epigraphic analysis, Hoernle therefore concluded that the text 
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should be dated to 350-375 cE. 

The Navanitaka summarizes medical teachings available from the Tantras-- 
larger treatises, and Kalpas--smaller ones, that were collected into the Carakasamhitd 
(samhitaé = a compendium, or collection of writings) and the Bhedasamhitd. Hoernle 
cites 29 and 15 specific formulae from each Samhitd, respectively, that are included 
in the Navanitaka, along with six from the Susrutasamhitd.*? One set of verses” in 
the text give a Kalpa--Hoernle translates this as "a pharmacological monograph"*'--on 
the use of Haritaki (chebulic myrobatan), referred to in the Navanitaka as the 
“haritaki-kalpa of the Agvins." This gives us a concrete example from the 4th 
century CE of the same sort of use of the term Kalpa that we find in the Vedic texts-- 
i.e. aS a manual for the practical application of the system contained in the larger 
texts. And we find by looking at other medical texts that the colophons refer to 
"treatises" (Tantras) of previous physicians. This is true of, for instance, the 
Cikitsasthdna of the Carakasamhita, where Caraka refers to Aginvesa’s earlier Tantra 
that Caraka was in effect revising.®* Now the medical tradition holds that Caraka was 
court physician to Kaniska, and that Nagarjuna was a contemporary, who revised the 
Susruta text, adding the Uttaratantra portion, to form the Susrutasamhitd. The 
Uttaratantra portion of Susruta’s text is also an overt compilation, with a listing at the 
beginning of the various Tantras or treatises it is extracted from.% So we see that in 
the second through the fourth centuries the terms Tantra and Kalpa already had fairly 
standardized usages in Sanskrit. 


Not incidentally to our discussion of the historical emergence of the Tantras, 
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Hoernle points out that the mixture of Sanskrit styles in the Bower ms. reflect 
developments in the Buddhist community, as the Mahdydna adherents began to write 
their works in more polished Sanskrit, while popular Prakytic elements remain in the 
divinatory and charm portions of the work. Parts 1-3 of the text, the medical 
portions, are in good Sanskrit, with basic medicine, pharmacology, treatments, etc. 
Parts 4-5 are two manuals of Pdsaka-kevali, the art of fortune-telling by die casting. 
Parts 6 & 7, the divinatory sections, are much more Prakttic in style, containing 
portions of the Mahdmdyiart Vidydrdjni or Dkdrant, a famed anti-snake charm 
included in the pafica-raksa or five most potent charms.“ Parts IV and V of the 
Bower manuscript[s] are on divination, while part VI and part of part VII is a charm 
against snake-bite.© So it is evident from this early Buddhist medical work that 
charms, divination, fortune-telling, etc.. were part of the popular practices of the 
third century, and the Dhdranis were important enough to be included in medical texts 
of the day. It is necessary to note this information from the third century, since we 
find in the Tantras divinatory practices, charms, dhdranis, and magical rites for 
worldly gain mixed in with medical material and the increasingly sophisticated and 
complex Tantric doctrines all the way up through the Kdlacakratantra and later texts. 
3.1.3. The Dharmakirti Evidence: Implications for the Dating of the Tantras 
In the Introduction and Chapter 2 of this dissertation I have raised other 
arguments pertinent to the usage of the term ‘Tantra’ in Sanskrit literature. It 
appears, given this added evidence from the medical tradition, that the use of ‘Tantra’ 


to refer to larger ‘system’ works, and ‘Kalpa’ to refer to shorter, more practical 
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‘manuals’ (‘subsystem,’ in effect), was commonplace in the Vedic and Buddhist 
medical traditions prior to the emergence of the Tantric texts. With this textual 
naming typology in mind, we can then recognize the relevance of some evidence from 
Dharmakirti’s writings that both indicates the continued usage of this 
‘system’/‘subsystem’ meaning for the terms ‘Tantra’ and ‘Kalpa,’ and that ‘Tantra’ 
was used early as a term for larger Tantric texts, and ‘Kalpa’ as a term for the 
manuals of mantra-japa. This is a typology that certainly is maintained in the later 
redactions of the Buddhist canon, as is evident from Suzuki’s catalogue of the Peking 
edition of the Tibetan Tripifaka that lists about 145 Tantras, Mahdtantras, 
Tantrarajas, Kalpardjas, and Tantra Kalpas, along with scores of Dhdranis and 
Dhdranti-mantra-sahitas.© The following passages also raise some challenges to the 
"secrecy" transmission theory advocated by Bhattacharyya, Wayman, and others, that 
I will discuss below. 

Ronald Davidson (currently teaching at Fairfield University, CT) has noted 
evidence from the early 7th century for Buddhist Tantric material in a passage from 
Dharmakirti’s Svavrtti to his Pramdnavarttika. Joshi places Dharmakirti c. 580-650, 
and Candrakirti c. 560-620, so this is material from the late 6th or early 7th century 
CE. Davidson’s original translation reads as follows:: 

Objection: There is accomplishment (siddhi) or lack of accomplishment either 

when there is the increase of dharma or adharma by means of ascetic practices 

or falling [into samsdra] etc., or [alternatively, accomplishment and its lack 
occur] naturally in those having the nature of dharma or adharma. Reply: 

That is not the case at all since theré is the teaching in the dakini and bhagini 

tantras of numerous ascetic practices involving perverse actions (hinakarma) 


which contradict dharma such as cruelty, stealing, sexual intercourse and so 
forth. Since there is even by these actions the specific characteristics of 
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accomplishment, we will teach according to the occasion that the proper nature 
of dharma is not as you say.™ 
That Dharmakirti’s remark indicates the existence of two types of Tantric texts extant 
in his own time is obvious from the above. What are less obvious are the 
implications of this remark for our study of the history of Tantra. Davidson also 
refers us (without translations) to two other passages in the same text that together 
give an even fuller picture of the extant Tantric practices in Dharmakirti’s time, and 
we will look at both of these before discussing this material. Since this evidence 
appears relatively unknown to contemporary Tantric scholars, and since it provides 
fairly definitive evidence for the co-existence of a developed corpus of Buddhist and 
Hindu Tantras and Tantric practices in the late 6th-early 7th centuries CE, I have 
included it in the text here, rather than relegating it to an endnote. Dharmakirti is 
discussing the effectiveness of mantras, and raises an objector’s argument in light of 
the question of whether the Vedic mantras are of human origin. His cryptic style of 
writing makes the sequence of the argument a bit difficult to follow; as Gnoli puts it, 
"the Pramdnavarttikam ... is a very difficult work.... Dharmakirti’s style is compact, 
precise, and not devoid of a certain leaning for an excessive brevity."° (I have 
boldfaced the most important lines, though one needs to see them in context to make 
any sense of it.) 

Certainly one may object that men are completely incapable of creating 

mantras. We will discuss this subsequently. And furthermore what’s 

called a mantra is not [like] anything else. Why is that? [Because] 

expressing it [causes] the attainment of the desired result, [since it 


provides] an efficaciousness [equal to] the [adherence to the] truth or 
tapas. And it is also visible to men that there is no duality in that (i.e. 
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no difference between the efficaciousness of a mantra and the practice 
of tapas or statement of the truth). The powers of the authority of the 
truth are individually [appropriate] since we see paralysis [caused by] 
poison, burning, etc. And nowadays because even some of the 
mountain tribesmen are producing mantras. And because we see 
non-Vedic and Buddhist Mantra-Kalpas (i.e. Tantric texts of 
mantras). And those are written by men. Since there are also non- 
human [versions] of those [/nantras] how can what is now non-human 
[still] be true? For instance the causes of such non-beneficial 
[practices] as violence, sexual intercourse, the doctrine of the 
Gtman, etc., are described in the Buddhist and other [i.e. non- 
Vedic] Mantra-Kalpas. So how could there be at the same time a dual 
truth that designates contradictory [ideas]? When one manufactures 
some other meaning there, a still other meaning [could be] equally 
[valid]; hence since one has in no instance determined the meaning, 
there is a failure [of analysis]. And thus even reality would be useless, 
and non-human. Except for that, one should drink out of the cup when 
there are no Buddhist etc. mantras. And Buddhist [mantras] are seen 
that cause the actions of poisoning, etc. So to claim that there are 
no such mantras is not true. And [such] actions are also caused by 
non-vocalized mudras, mandalas, and meditations. And those are 
understood to be non-human [in origin] and obligatory. Since there 
is an arrangement of phonemes that produces a resu!t, why is there 
objection [to their being real and effective] among men? Therefore 
it is absolutely not impossible for these to be effective. Now how 
can the two [different types of] Mantra-Kalpas both be ccrrect, since 
they are mutually contradictory? Certainly the two cannot [both] 
be correct in all instances. And the two of them are [both] 
characterized by human vows combined with superhuman powers. 
And this superhuman power is also [achieved] by two different 
paths [or approaches] and two [sets of] siddhis. If there are mantras 
of human origin, then how come all men are not creators of mantras? 
Because there is a difference in their practice and effect. If they are 
combined with those sort of [methods] such as [insistence on] the truth, 
[practice of] tapas, etc., they [may be so] practiced. And since a man 
makes poetry, therefore all men may become poets. Were such not 
done (i.e. were no poetry written) there would be no one like that (i.e. 
there would be no poets); this is uniquely literal argument. The truth 
does not create mantras that are ineffective in producing the mantra’s 
results. And we absolutely do not see that in the case of any [mantra; 
i.e. they are all effective]. Therefore it is stated here that what is called 
a mantra is absolutely nothing other [than what we have discussed] 
according to the conventions of speech fadhered to] by those 
{espousing] the doctrine of [adherence to] the truth.”” 
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Even were someone to advance the argument that Dharmakirti did not write the 
autocommentary, and therefore infer that references to Tantra are later interpolations 
not by Dharmakirti, verse 309 of the Pramdnavarttika itself refers to “knowers of 
Tantra who might create their own mantras," making any interpolation argument 
much less likely. I give the verse and its commentary here since the commentary 
(still discussing the issue of the validity of mantras) contains the earliest instance I’ve 
found of the use of the term samaya to refer (apparently) to a community of Tantric 
initiates. [Verse:] "And any of those who know the Tantras may create for 
themselves some sort of mantras| The lord’s power in those [mantras] functions 
according the methods described therein." 

[Commentary:] Even some coachmen who know the Tantras may 

perform some [magical] action with mantras they themselves have 

created. And likewise some other person who is [of] lower [social 

status] could create mantras. No, [this is not the case], because the 

power of those [mantras] derives from their authority. Because they 

[the Tantric initiates] cherish the community (or consensus, samaya) 

made with those [mantras] and are capable [of achieving results] 

because they live by following that teaching [about the mantras]. And 

because those who are not adherents to the teaching of that Tantric 

community (samaya) do not have the capacity [to effect results with 

mantras}....." 

As Davidson rightly notes, we have no guarantee that the texts we have now 
are the same as they were in Dharmakirti’s time. However, the fuller translations I 
have given here make it fairly certain that Buddhist and Hindu Tantric practices were, 
so to say, in full swing while Dharmakirti was alive. Provided we accept that 


Dharmakirti lived in the 7th century, and that he wrote the vrtri on the 


Pramdnavarttika (and there is no real evidence that he did not), then we must 
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conclude that in Dharmakirti’s time at least two groups of texts referred to as Tantras 
existed (Ddkint Tantras and Bhagint Tantras), and that there were also Tantric texts of 
the time called Mantra-Kalpas, much as we find in the Buddhist canon as preserved in 
Chinese and Tibetan. Certainly as far as Dharmakirti was concerned, these Tantric 
texts and practices were not secret--otherwise how could the readers of his text 
possibly know what he was referring to? In addition, his references strongly suggest 
that Hindu and Buddhist Tantric practices were on a par in terms of popular 
knowledge and practice. Unless we are going to assert that these practices arose 
rapidly during Dharmakirti’s childhood (latter 6th century), then we must assume that 
Hindu and Buddhist Tantric practices were well known--and somewhat at odds with 
Hindu and Buddhist orthodoxy--already in the sixth century, and possibly even the 
fifth century (though a fifth century date is still speculative without supporting 
evidence). Dharmakirti remarks that "nowadays...even some of the mountain 
tribesmen (Sabaras) are producing mantras." This suggests that the Tantric practices 
had become so widespread even the remote mountain tribesmen had begun using the 
basic techniques--although Dharmakirti may simply be referring to the Sabaras’ use of 
mantras for worldly ends, a practice dating back to Vedic times and the Atharvan 
practices preserved in the Atharvaveda. The inclusion of a Sabarapa in the 
geneaology of Mahdsiddhas from Saraha to Naropa, however, tends to support the 
indications that Dharmakirti was referring to Tantric practitioners--particularly if some 
of the names in the list of Mahasiddhas are ‘representative’ of groups of people who 


were Tantric practitioners (see discussion of the Siddhas in Chapter 7 of this 
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dissertation). While one is inevitably forced into a certain degree of speculation when 
trying to assess the cultural climate of Dharmakirti’s day, his remarks are not entirely 
consistent with the idea that Tantric doctrines had been kept in "strict secrecy" during 
the preceding centuries. In addition, were the Buddhist Tantric practices secret--as 
Wayman, Bhattacharyya, and others have argued--it would be very difficult to explain 
how it was that they shared techniques and doctrines with the Hindu Tantras (as 
referred to by Dharmakirti), especially since the Hindu Tantric tradition does not 
claim several centuries of such secrecy, prior to the public emergence of the Tantras. 
Alternatively, one could of course simply push the secrecy argument back a few 
hundred years, and say that Tantric doctrines were kept secret until the third or fourth 
centuries CE. However, we would need to find some evidence to support such 
theorizing, and one would have the added difficulty of explaining how it was that 
Dharmakirti, who apparently was not an adherent of Tantric practices, knew 
(apparently in some detail) about the Hindu and Buddhist Tantric traditions. 

Dharmakirti’s use of the terms ‘Tantra’ and ‘Kalpa’ indicate that at his time 
these two types of Tantric texts already existed. ‘Mantra-Kalpa’ as a text genre 
suggests a type of practical manual employing mantras for specific ends, a genre that 
is probably a derivative evolution from the earlier Dhdranf texts. In this sense then I 
would say that the Mafijusrimilakalpa is probably just the oldest surviving Buddhist 
Tantric text, since it appears to post-date Dharmakirti (see Chapter 4 of this 
dissertation). In addition, Dharmakirti refers to Ddkint Tantras and Bhagini Tantras, 


not ‘left-hand’ and ‘right-hand,’ nor ‘mother’ and ‘father’ Tantras, suggesting that 
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these and other classificatory schemes are probably later developments in the Tantric 
traditions (though it is not yet clear exactly when these latter classificatory schemes 
first came into use, and there are a wide variety of Tantric classification schemes”). 
Indeed the division (if that is what it was) into Dakint Tantras and Bhagint Tantras 
suggests that there may have been at the time a division into visualized or imaginary 
or magical female consorts (Ddkintfs, the ‘flying angels’) and actual, human consorts 
(Bhaginit, women who have vulvas). This suggests that there may have been a group 
of texts for strictly celibate practitioners, and another group for those engaging in 
sexual yogas. This is however speculative at this point, in addition to the fact that we 
cannot tell from Dharmakirti’s writings whether Dakini and Bhagint Tantras refer to 
Hindu or Buddhist texts, or both. It is also clear though that these texts advocated 
practices still referred to in Tantric writings hundreds of years later, and that 
Dharmakirti and others disapproved of these Tantric teachings. Dharmakxirti was 
however no prude. Vidydkara’s anthology of Sanskrit subhdsita poetry includes 
nineteen verses by the great philosopher. As Ingalls remarks, the incisive, witty, and 
economical style of the writing is distinctively his. "The streams of tears have not 
despoiled the beauty of her face/nor sighs destroyed the color of her cherry lip./But in 
your absence the complexion of her cheek. vying with ripened lavall, grows every 
day more pale."* "Since congress with your mistress will be short,/like to a dream 
or jugglery,/and end in disillusion, stay away!/Though I reflect upon these truths a 
hundred times/my heart forgets not the gazelle-eyed girl."” Dharmakirti was after 


all, as were ali the writers of our Sanskrit texts, someone who had matured in a 
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society that celebrated sensuality even as it counseled, for those so inclined, 
renunciate asceticism or monastic study. I think the disapproval of the sexual 
intercourse prescribed in the Ddékinf and Bhagini Tantras he expresses stems not so 
much from a prudish disapproval of sex per se, rather from a disapproval of such in a 
religious ritual setting. This is an attitude familiar in our own society. We blanch 
not at steamy love scenes in the electronic media, yet would be shocked to witness 
sexual love enacted on the altars of our churches or temples. 

Section 3.2. Evidence of a Popular Religious Movement (3.2.1. Dandin’s 
DaSakumaracarita; 3.2.2. Bana’s Harsacarita and Kadambari; 3.2.3. Candali, 
Populist Origins of the Tantric Goddess; 3.2.4. The Kapalikas--early Saivite 
Tantrikas) 

So we know that Tantric texts--both Hindu and Buddhist--existed and were 
known as such already in Dharmakirti’s ime. We also know that the doctrines were 
being practiced, and that they were not considered reputable by the Buddhist 
orthodoxy, and were apparently perhaps not therefore part of the ‘official’ Buddhist 
canon. So who were these Tantrikds to whom Dharmakirti refers? Can we find any 
other evidence of their existence and practices? Can we gain any other ideas about 
where these practices may have come from? The answer is yes, though the 
information is not that easy to find, and we have to scour through some unlikely 
sources for data. The picture that has begun to emerge, however, is of a widespread, 
far-flung, multi-denominational culture of ascetics, Yogis, Yoginis, Buddhist and 


Saivite practitioners moving about the countryside, engaged in all sorts of different 
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practices, interacting with each other both within and across sectarian boundaries. In 
sum, a popular culture of Indian religion that included all sorts of magical and 
divinatory practices, attention to omens, spells, chants, little ritual practices, 
transgressive and unorthodox behavior, wherefrom, it appears, much of what later 
came to constitute the orthodoxy of the Tantric tradition first grew up, spread, 
developed, and was apparently written down already by the sixth century in texts 
called Tantras and Kalpas. 
3.2.1. Dandin’s Dasakumadracarita; 7th Century Evidence of a Popular Tantric 
Culture 

We find confirmation that Tantric doctrines were well known among the 
educated sectors of the populace who could read Sanskrit in the 6th-7th centuries from 
Dandin’s (c. 550-650 CE) Dasakumdracarita. M.R. Kale, in his study and translation 
of the text determines from internal evidence that the famed pcet was most probably a 
southerner, a native of the Vidarbha region.” As Kale explains, the work as we have 
it is in three parts; of these only the middle part is certainly by Dandin, the other 
two apparently by slightly later writers who attempted to replace lost sections.” The 
stories are full of interesting details about the ways and wiles of mid-first millennium 
CE Indian culture. We learn that the Mahakdla cult (a central deity in the Saivite 
Tantric tradition) was well known in Dandin’s time, and that "Tantras" and "Agamas" 
were also common knowledge. Early on in the story of King Rajahamsa of Magadha, 
for instance, we learn that an ascetic who comes to visit the king’s court in the capital 


city Puspapurt, is in fact employed as a royal spy, and has just returned from a 
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mission to Malwa. The ascetic/spy had observed that King Manasara of Malwa, 
recently defeated in battle by Rajahamsa, had “propitiatied MaheSvara, the lord of 
Kali, at the shrine of Mahakala," obtained from Siva a "formidable mace," and was 
planning to march against Rajahamsa.” This gives us at least a 6th-7th century date 
for the Mahakala cult--a Saivite Tantric sect with several texts (Mahdédkéla-tantras) still 
extant (see Chapter 5). Rajahamsa is defeated in battle by Manasara, yet survives the 
encounter. His queen Vasumati gives birth to his son Rajavahana. The boy meets 
up, in the Vindhya forest, with a hideously scarred Brahmana who appeared to be 
living as a Kirata (a mountain tribe). The strange fellow relates: "‘Prince, in this 
wood reside many who are Brahmanas (only) in name, who, led by barbarians, go in 
quest of sinful acts, and eat their food, foregoing the study of the lores such as the 
Vedas and others, ignoring the observances of their tribes, and setting aside their 
religious and social duties such as the observance of truth, purity, and the like.’" He 
is the son of one such, named Matanga; "“‘With a party of the Kiratas I used to harry 
the neighbouring country, seize the wealthy villagers with their women and children, 
and, having brought them to this forest, I used to put them in custody, taking all their 
wealth; and thus I led a life of lawlessness (or, haughtiness) and cruelty.’"” 
Matanga had tried to prevent his cohorts from killing a Brahmana, and they had 
attacked him. He relates a near-death experience where he visits Yama and sees the 
tortures awaiting sinners. Yama tells him his time has not yet come, and sends him 
back to life. He awakes to find the Brahmana he sought to save ministering to his 


wounds, and is taken back in by his father’s relations. He then reports that the 
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grateful Brahmana taught him the alphabet, explained the various Agamas and 
Tantras, (vividha-dgama-tantram dkhydya), and gave him full instructions as regards 
the rules of good conduct annihilating sin, "and told me the proper way to worship 
Siva (lit. the moon-crested god) who can be perceived only by the eye of knowledge, 
and having accepted the worship I paid to him, left me."* Here then is a distinct 
reference from the late 6th-early 7th century to the existence of Saivite Tantric texts. 
There is little doubt that the Tantras and Agamas of the Saivite tradition are being 
referred to; the context of Saivite worship makes it extremely unlikely that these 
textual terms refer to other treatises and scriptures from the Hindu tradition (Agamas 
in this context would refer to the texts of the southern Saiva Siddhanta tradition). 
Dandin evidently did not perceive the need to explain to his readers anything further 
about "Tantras and Agamas," presumably under the assumption that any educated 
reader of Sanskrit who would read the story would be familiar with the Tantric 
traditions. 

A further episode in the story of Matanga demonstrates that Saivite siddhas 
were well-known, and that the Mahakala cult was also current in Ujjain in the 6th-7th 
century. Matanga tells Rajavahana of a recent dream when Siva spoke to him, telling 
him of a copper plate hidden‘in a particular rock chasm "‘in the region along the bank 
of the river that flows through the Dagdaka forest and behind the Sphafaka-linga that 
is worshipped by the Siddhas and the Sadhyas...’" Matanga is to go there, protected 
by Rajavahana, take the copper plate "and perform the mites prescribed thereon as 


though it were gaining victory over Fate," and Matanga will become sovereign of 
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Patala.*! Here again we have a clear 6th-7th century reference to siddhas and sddhyas 
engaged in Saiva liriga worship. These may simply be siddha ascetics (siddha- 
t@pasas); however, this establishes the existence of Saivite practitioners called 
“siddhas" already in the 6th-7th century." Rajavahana, heading back through the 
chasm to find his friends whom he had left behind sleeping while he went in the night 


"83 where he runs into one 


to help Matanga, ends up in "a garden in a suburb of Ujjain 
of them, Somadatta. Somadatta, in relating how he had arrived in Ujjain after much 
travel while searching for his master, says "I came to-day with my wife to this 
region, the fruit whereof is the sight of a friend, by the direction of a Siddha (seer) in 
order to propitiate Siva who resides in this temple of Mahakala."™ 

Each of the preceding references to Tantras, Agamas, Siddhas, Sadhyas, and 
Mahakala temples comes from the Pirvapithikd, most likely written sometime after 
Dandin. Gajendragadhar, in fact, assigns the author of the Purvapithaka to “at least a 
century and a half” after Dandin, due to the degradation in the style.* This dating 
seems a bit arbitrary to me, given that the section could easily have been written 
within a few years or decades of Danddin’s death, simply by a lesser poet, and we 
have confirmation of most of these references from the early 7th century writing of 
Bana (see below). There is however little doubt that the Purvap!thaka was not 
written by Dandin, filled as it is with grammatical mistakes, a slavish predilection for 
rhymes and alliteration, and lack of poetic grace.“° Dandin’s own date is not entirely 


certain, though the general consensus appears to be that he lived in the sixth century 


cE.*’ So while it would appear that our references indicate a 6th/7th century 
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popularity of the Saivite Tantric cults, supporting the implications of Dharmakirti’s 
remarks, we must admit that this portion of the evidence may be a bit suspect in 
terms of dating. 

Ucchvdsas 1-8 of the Dafakumdracarita proper are certainly the work of 
Dandin himself. In the second ucchvdsa of Dandin’s tale, we find two references to 
Buddhist nuns serving as liasons for courtesans. In the middle of a story told by 
Apahdravarma, we hear of a courtesan named Kamamanjari, the ornament of the 
Anga capital city Campa. Describing her upbringing, Apaharavarma explains how 
her mother needed to advertise her daughter’s abilities to ensure her a successful 
career. “She has to be advertised through experts in various arts in different places; 
with the help of parasites, gay companions, jesters and the Buddhistic nuns (female 
mendicants), she has to get her beauty, behavior, accomplishments, charms and 
amiableness discussed in the circles of the townspeople." Then, once she has become 
"the constant object of the desires of young men," she can set a high price on her 
services.*® What is remarkable here is the mention of female mendicants (bhiksukis) 
in the list of those who are expected to help spread her fame.*’ Later in 
Apaharavarma’s story we also hear of another such, Dharmaraksita, "a Buddhist 
female mendicant [bhiksukt], the chief agent of [the courtesan] Kamamaijijari."*’ This 
appears to be an otherwise little-noticed (by Western scholars) cultural fact in first 
millenium CE India, that Buddhist nuns (at least in Sanskrit literature so depicted) 
apparently frequently served as liasons for courtesans and prostitutes. We also find in 


Ksemendra’s 11th century Narmamadild, in the humorous account of the young woman 
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who marries a rich old man, that a framanikd (usually a term for a Buddhist-) female 
ascetic acts as a go-between for the young lady and her young adulterous lover (see 
Chapter 6 of this dissertation). While we cannot draw too many conclusions here, the 
finding of the same such depictions some 4-500 years apart in Sanskrit stories 
Suggests that such behavior by Buddhist nuns (or at least the literary motif thereof) 
apparently became a long, and culturally well-established tradition in India prior to 
the Islamic invasions. And as we learn from Ksemendra’s depiction, such liason-nuns 
were not entirely immune to temptation. This may offer some circumstantial support 
for the Dharmakirti evidence that Tantric practices were widespread in the sixth 
century. 

3.2.2. Bana’s Harsacarita and Kadambari; Confirmation of a Widespread, 
Popular Tantric Culture in the 7th Century. 

Bannabhatta, court poet to King Harsa, wrote the famed Harsacarita in the 
first half of the 7th century, as wel! as the Kddamabart and several other works. We 
know from Hsuan Tsang that Harsa was ruling north India between 629 and 645 CE, 
when the Chinese pilgrim visited, and other sources give the king’s reign from 606- 
648 CE. We find several references to Tantras in Bana’s texts in support of the layers 
of evidence I am presenting that Tantric doctrines were well-known and widespread in 
the early 7th, and most likely late 6th centuries. Lorenzen and Dyczkowski”' have 
both pointed out passages from Bana’s writings indicating Saivite Tantric practices 
were known of and accepted in the first haif of the seventh century. Lorenzen has 


located a passage in Bana’s Harsacarita that contains 7th century references to Tantric 
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texts, practices, sexual yogas, and alchemical practices, in describing a 
Dravidadharmika ascetic who runs the Candika temple on the road to Ujjayini in 
southern India: 


"He had a tumor growing on his forehead that was blackened by 
(constantly) falling at the feet of Ambika (the idol of Candika) ... He 
had brought on himself premature fever with improperly prepared 
mercurial medicines. Although old, he troubled Durga with request for 
the boon of sovereignty over the Deccan ... He had made a collection 
of manuscripts of jugglery, Tantras and mantras (which were written) 
in letters of red lac and on palm leaves (tinged with) smoke. He had 
written down the doctrine of Mahakala, which is the ancient teaching of 
the Mahapasupatas ... He manifested the disease of talking (continually 
about the nine) treasures (of Kubera) and became very windy (on the 
subject) of alchemy [dhdtuvdda]... He had increased his grasp on the 
mantra-sddhana for becoming invisible and knew thousands of 
wonderful stories about Sriparvata ... He had many times employed 
women-subduing powders on old female ascetics from foreign countries 
who stayed (at the temple) ...."% 


Lorenzen notes from these descriptions that Bhairavacarya is portrayed 
sympathetically as "a worthy ascetic and a friend and confidant of the founder of the 
house of Bana’s patron." He infers thereby "that by the seventh century Tantric 
religion, even of the so-called ‘left-hand observance’ (vamdcdra) type. was accepted 
and supported by many persons of learning and high social status."” 

There are several references in Baaa’s writings to the worship of Mahakala, 
and the not too subtle suggestion in that in some cases this cult involved offerings of 
human flesh, resulting in a market for the same,™ though Bharati has raised some 
doubts as to whether such practices actually took place.” It appears that these 


offerings may have come predominantly from corpses in cremation grounds.” There 


is also a very curious passage in the Kddamabart, during the parrot Vaisampayana’s 
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recounting of his former life as a human, in the nested tale of Queen Vilasavati, who 
is sorrowful for not having born the King a child. She resolves to offer more 
devotions to the gods, and undertakes a variety of different forms of worship. The 
list is useful for the information it gives us on early 7th century Hindu religious 
practices, and includes several passages apparently referring to the Yogic and Tantric 
culture of the day (I’ve boldfaced these). 


And from that time forth she was more and more devoted to 
propitiating the gods, honoring Brahmans, and paying reverence to all 
holy persons; whatever recommendation she heard from any source 
she practised in her longing for a child, nor did she count the fatigue, 
however great; she slept within the temples of [Cagdika] Durga, 
dark with the smoke of bdellium ceaselessly burnt, on a bed of 
clubs covered with green grass, fasting, her pure form clothed in 
white raiment; she bathed under cows endued with auspicious marks, 
adorned for the occasion by the wives of the old cowherds in the herd- 
stations, with golden pitchers laden with all sorts of jewels, decorated 
with branches of pipal, decked with divers fruits and flowers and filled 
with holy water; every day she would rise and give to Brahmans 
golden mustard-leaves adorned with every gem; she stood in the midst 
of a circle drawn by the king himself, in a place where the four roads 
meet, on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight, and performed 
auspicious rites of bathing, in which the gods of the quarters were 
gladdened by the various oblations offered; she served the resting 
places of the Siddhas, giving to them the propitiatory presents 
[meant] for various deities, and she went to dwellings of 
neighboring Matr[kas] whom people showed faith in (Siddha- 
dyatandni krta-vicitra-devata-upayacitakdni siseva| DarSsita-pratyayani 
samnidhana-matr-bhavanani jagadma).*’ She bathed in all the 
celebrated snake-ponds; with a sun-wise turn, she worshipped the pipal 
and other trees to which honour was wont to be shown; after bathing, 
with hands encircled by swaying bracelets, she herself gave to the birds 
an offering of curds and boiled rice placed in silver cup; she offered 
daily to the goddess Durga a sacrifice consisting of parched grain of 
oblation, boiled rice, sesamum sweetmeats, cakes, unguents, incense, 
and flowers, in abundance; she besought, with a mind prostrate with 
adoration, the naked wandering ascetics, bearing the name of 
Siddhas, and carrying their begging bowls filled by her (Svayam 
upahrta-pinda-patran bhakti-pravanena manasa, Siddka-ddesan nagna- 
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ksapanakan papraccha),” she greatly honored the directions of fortune- 

tellers; she frequented all the soothsayers learned in signs; she showed 

all respect to those who understood the omens of birds; she accepted all 

the secrets handed down in the tradition of a sucession of venerable 

sages; in her longing for the sight of a son, she made the Brahmans 

who came into her presence chant the Veda; she heard sacred stories 

incessantly repeated; she carried about little caskets of mantras 

filled with birch-leaves written over in yellow letters (gorocana- 

dlikhita-bharja-pattra-garbhdn mantra-karandakan uvaha);” even her 

attendants went out to hear passing sounds and grasped the omens 

arising from them; she daily threw out lumps of flesh in the evening 

for the jackals; she told the pandits the wonders of her dreams, and at 

the cross-roads she offered oblation to Siva.'” 

Candikd is a variant of the name Candalt, who becomes a principal Tantric 
goddess of both Hindu and Buddhist Tantras {I will discuss her background below). 
Evidently wandering ascetical yogi siddhas and their female counterparts, mars who 
lived in houses, were well-known and well accepted as part of the religious-social 
scene. (Samnidhdna-matr-bhavandni appears to refer to the neighboring ‘abodes’ or 
‘residences’ of the ‘Mothers.’ Bhavanam is not a term for a temple, and though it 
might be used for one, that does not appear to be the context here.) The use of the 
name siddha for the men, and mdatrkd for the women is noteworthy since we find 
these two names preserved in the later Tantric texts, wherein sexual yogas are 
prescribed and employed. The suggestion here that mdsrkds or mothers stayed in 
houses 1s also relevant to the consideration of Tantric practices, since we find (see 
Chapter 7) described in the Tantric texts themselves that the organized cakra-pidjas, or 
group sexual rites, apparently took place in locales where a woman was often in 


charge of the procedings, and might be from any one of a number of different 


sectarian traditions. Bana’s reference to the siddhas correlates with the indications in 
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Dandin’s Dafakumd@racarita discussed above. From these two literary accounts we 
can conclude that wandering ascetics engaged in Saivite worship and known as 
siddhas were well-known in the early seventh century. It is also interesting to see 
that the practice of wearing amulets filled with dhdraylis, such as we find described in 
earlier Buddhist texts, still current in the early 7th century in a Hindu context (as I 
understand it is today), indicating that this was a wide-spread, non-sectarian cultural 
practice (though the mantras themselves presumably came from the different sects). 

At a later point in the story the Crown Prince Candrapida goes to the Mandara 
palace courtyard where he sees MahaSveta, the Gandharva ascetic princess, and 
Kadamabari’s close friend. Bana depicts the female devotees of Siva: 

There he beheld MahaSveta surrounded by wandering ascetic women 

like visible goddesses of prayer, with marks of white ash on their 

brow, and hands quickly moving as they turned their rosaries; bearing 

the vow of Siva’s followers, clad in robes tawny with mineral dyes, 

bound to wear red cloth, robed with the ruddy bark of ripe coconuts, or 

girdled with thick white cloth; with fans of white cloth, with staves, 

matted locks, deer-skins, and bark dresses; with the marks of male 

ascetics; reciting the pure praises of Siva, Durga, Kartikeya, Visravasa 

{Kubera’s father], Krsna, Avalokitesvara, the Arhat [i.e. Buddha], 

Virifica [i.e. Brahma].!* 
This is really a remarkable passage for the light it sheds on the ascetic yogis’ culture 
of the early seventh century. It supports the impression from other sources (and from 
the earlier passage cited above) that wandering yoginls and settled mdtrkds were as 
common, and as widespread as the male siddhas. Given human nature, and the 
creative font that is the Indian religious mind, it does not seem at all unlikely or 


surprising that practitioners and theorists might have developed doctrines of 


controlled, disciplined, and perhaps somewhat secretive sexual yogas for these large, 
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mobile, and ostensibly ascetic groups of practitioners. Lorenzen’s evidence (see 
below) certainly suggests a similar conclusion. Bana is not referring to Buddhist 
monks and nuns here, yet Dharmakirti’s remarks, combined with Danddin’s and 
Ksemendra’s references to the involvement of Buddhist nuns in working with 
prostitutes, suggest that Buddhist monks and nuns were equally involved in the 
development of Tantric practices (see Chapter 6 of this dissertation for a discussion of 
satyrical presentations of such ascetic-tdntrikds as libidinous hypocrites). Though 
Bana in the above passage is describing ostensibly Saivite yoginis, the list of deific 
figures being praised by these female renunciates includes also Krsna, Avalokitesvara, 
and Sakyamuni Buddha, in addition to Durga and Brahma. Evidently the type of 
sectarianism practiced by the philosophers and scholars of the different traditions, as 
evident in the polemical condemnations of each others’ doctrines we find in the 
writings of those with formal educations, was nor part and parcel of the roving ascetic 
community.'” These sort of people apparently shared a centuries old catholic culture, 
where the rules of behavior were more grounded in renunciation itself rather than 
sectarianism. All of this evidence together suggests here a tentative conclusion: that 
Tantric doctrines and practices emerged cut of the natural tension set up in a culture 
where significant numbers of vogis and yogints, Sramanas and Sramanikds were 
moving around the countryside, the towns, and the villages, practicing their 
renunicate disciplines, studying texts, crossing paths, interacting, sometimes sharing 
quarters in mathas and vihdras,'© and living in a cultural context that celebrated 


sensuality in its court poetry, and in its tradition of erotic literature and sculpture and 
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painting. Added to these practices would have also been the magical Atharvaveda- 
style rites, and divination practices and spells as in the Bower manuscript, all 
evidently wide-spread popular practices. 

3.2.3. Candika and Tara, Populist Tantric Goddesses 

The impression that the Tantric theories and practices probably developed 
directly out of the interactions of the wandering male and female ascetics is supported 
by the considerable evidence we have of the contribution of the lower castes to the 
Tantric tradition--given that Buddhist and Hindu (not to mention Jain) ascetic orders 
were open to all castes, and apparently tended to have more lower caste members. 
The use of vernaculars to preserve canonical writings is nothing new in India. As 
Bagchi has noted, the Tibetan tradition holds that "the Mula-Sarvastivada had their 
works in Sanskrit, the Mahasanghika in Prakrit, the Mahasammatiya in Apabrhamsa, 
and the Sthavira in Paisact." And this tradition is "practically confirmed by the actual 
finds of literature of the various schools."'™ Sesa Krsna, writing c. 1100 CE, lists 
some 33 Prakrta dialects current in India, six from the south, and 27 from various 
other locales.'°° One such Prakrtic tradition that appears to have made a major 
contribution to the development of the Tantric traditions is the Canddlas, a lower 
caste group of butchers. The goddess Candali/a (or Candikd as she is referred to by 
Bana in the passage cited above) becomes popular and common in both Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantra as the tradition develops over the centuries. The Ist-2nd century 


Ndtyasastra by Bndrata identifies Canddli as one of the dramatic dialects (vibhdsds) 


used in plays; Keith says it was a species of Mdgadht, a dialect reserved in plays for 
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characters of low rank.'® Evidently cdéydali speakers were a recognized lower caste 
group for many centuries in India considerably earlier than the emergence of Sanskrit 
Tantras of either Buddhist or Saivite inclination. It is noteworthy that one of the 
major goddesses of the later Tantric tradition, Cayddalf, shares her name with this 
ancient and well-known lower caste group. Fa-hien (c. 400 cg), during his early 5th 
century visit to India, records that Cayddlas (outcastes) were shunned by higher 
society, and had to bang pieces of wood to announce their presence in town so others 
could avoid pollution.'” Commenting in his Fo-Kwo-Ki on MadhyadeSah or the 
region south of Mathurd, Fa-hien reports that “Throughout the country the people kill 
no living thing nor drink wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the exception of 
the Chandalas only. The Chandalas are named ‘evil men’ and dwell apart from 
others; if they enter a town or market, they sound a piece of wood in order to 
separate themselves.... The Chandalas only hunt and sell flesh."'* Though we may 
raise an eyebrow at the blanket claim of vegetarianism, we appear to have a more or 
less true report about the Cayddlas. Apparently they were a caste of some sort of 
itinerant butchers, hunting, catching, killing, and selling the meat that non-violent 
ascetics, monks, and high-caste brahmins ostensibly shunned, then later began to use 
in Tantric practices. This status would be in keeping with Bharata’s categorization of 
their dialect. 

Since Canddlas were apparently the source of the once ritually-forbidden meat, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the name came to refer to a Tantric deity 


involved in the ritual consumption of this taboo substance, much as some of the 
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names of the Buddhist Krodhardjas apparently refer to actual historical kings or 
groups (see endnote to discussion of Prakyt dialects above), and much as some of the 
names of various Prakrits, such as Paifdcl, refer to groups of people who became 
demonized into the semi-human mythological Pisdcas. Monier Williams cites the 
Sankhayana Grhyasiitra for the definition that a candala is an outcaste born from a 
Sudra father and a Brahman mother, and cites Kuldrnavatantra as the source for the 
definition that the candalt is "one of the 8 kinds of women attending on Kaula 
worship." The passage he refers to is Kuldrvnavatantra 7.42a. The passage 
discussing the initiation and worship of Tantric consorts reads as follows (7.39-7.45): 


Therefore having worshipped the very beautiful consort with fragrances 
and fresh flowers, one should present the enjoyment-goblet with the 
divine mind; and inside of that (one should see reflected?) also 
intoxicating, charming young women; honoring them with the divine 
mind, one should give the goblet to them individually. For the one 
who fas not presented it, and who does not honor the reality of the clan 
with the censorts, his worship will be fruitless, and the goddess will 
not be satisfied. The Candali, a leatherworker’s wife or daughter, the 
daughter of a Ksatriya mother and a Vaisya father (or, the daughter of 
an unmarried woman, or the daughter of a Magadha tribe), the 
daughter of the Pukkasa tribe (of mixed race), likewise, a ‘dog-cooker’ 
(a mixed caste person--the men act as executioners or disposers of the 
kinless deceased), a marriage negotiator, a fisherman’s wife or 
daughter, and vaifya women; this is said to be the eightfold clan; 
[now] the non-clan [akula] group of eight is stated: a woman from the 
Kauftca region of the Himalayas, a woman who sells liquor, a female 
soldier [cr wife or daughter of a professional soldier], and a woman 
who dyes cloth, a female singer, a washerwoman, an artisan, and a 
birdkeeper {? ‘related to the Cuckoo bird’], thus the eight. Anda 
young lady engaged in a vow, or one who is the basis of the yoga seal, 
she who is obtained voluntarily at the time of worship is to be known 
as orgasmic/innate by the wise.'” 


It is clear from the preceding list that both the ku/a group and the akula group 


of women come from the mixed castes, and outcastes who perform tasks shunned by 
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the brdhman elite. Since a number of the mixed caste types are referred to by the 
term canddla/a/t, it may be that this term came to be used generically for a Tantric 
consort, and thereby shows up in the Kdlacakra (see verse 5.75 commentary in 
translation Appendix) and other Tantras as a representative name for the deific Tantric 
consort. 

It is evident from the eighth century Kasmiri Buddhist monastic poet 
Sarvajiiamitra, who composed the Sragdhardstotram and the Aryatdrasddhanam, that 
the worship of Tara was already well-developed in the eighth century. The dating of 
this author seems fairly solid, given that the Rdjatarangini says a Bhiksu 
Sarvajiiamitra lived in the Kayyavihara built by Kayya, King of Lafa, a subordinate 
of King Mukutapida-Lalitaditya of Kasmir, who reigned in the early 8th century.'’° 
In the Introduction to his edition of the Sragdhardstotram, Vidyabhusana lists over 90 
works on Tara; some of these are in Tibetan, and of those at least 46 were translated 
from Sanskrit originals, including several by the famed Kasmiri pandits 
Sakyasribhadra, Samgamasribhadra, and Ravigupta.'"' Among the laudatory verses in 
the Sragdhardstotram we have one that mentions the Tantras: "Terrible with the 
excessive splendour of thy resplendent weapons which are of power to quell the pride 
of the manifold false decorations effected by a series of works brought into existence 
through power of magic, the demons wearing garlands made of a mass of entrails 
from dug-up corpses, confer on him whose sins have been removed by the 
recollection of charms derived from thy Tantras, a protection which no foe can take 


away."'"? Jina Raksita in the commentary refers to the protective power of the 
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mantras extracted from the Tardrnavddini tantrani, i.e. the Tantras Tardrnava ("The 
Ocean of Tard) etc., suggesting that several Tantras dedicated to Tara were extant at 
the time Bhiksu Sarvajfiamitra wrote his hymn.'* This would seem to be supported 
by the fact that the Tibetan canon also credits Bhiksu Sarvajiiamitra with the Arya- 
Tard-sddhanam mentioned above. The lower-caste social origins of some of her 
devotees is evident from other verses referring to low-caste men employed to kill lice 
and other insects found in the beds placed outside of other men’s houses, of paupers 
worn out by working as servants, farmers, artisans, traders, and flatterers, the 
unemployed disowned by their own kinsmen, and even of criminal gangs and 
murderers haunting the forests.''* A remark by I-Tsing suggests the possibility that 
Tara may have become popular through a convergence with a popular Buddhist 
monastic deity. I-Tsing remarked that "The image of Hariti is found either in the 
porch or in a corner of the dining-hall of all Indian monasteries depicting her as 
holding a babe in her arms, and round her knees three or five children. Every day an 
abundant offering of food is made before this image."'!* This certainly sounds like a 
very popular goddess, certainly associated with fecundity, food, and representing the 
‘mothering’ and feminine caring that would otherwise have been absent in an ail- 
male, ascetic group of monks. In chapter II of the Mafijusrimilakalpa Harit is 
referred to as Mahdydksint, and she is to be drawn into the mandala described in that 
chapter.''© Yet Hariti seems to fade in significance in the Buddhist Tantric pantheon 
over time, and the diminution of a goddess so popular in the seventh century that I- 


tsing found her image in every monastery suggests to me the possibility that Tara may 
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have some relationship to Hariti--admittedly a speculative theory at this point. Hsuan 
Tsang speaks of "an image of Tara (To-/c) Bodhisattva on the left of a thirty-foot high 
image of the Buddha at the Tiladaka sanhdrdma, with an image of Avalokitesvara on 
the right.'"7 A Bodhisattva is presumably a male figure, though Beal explains the use 
of the term here as referring to the female Tard,''* a not entirely logical explanation. 
"Tara" of course refers to a "savior" figure, and the Tadra Bodhisattva was apparently 
very popular in the early 7th century. Hsuan Tsang described another image of the 
deity as very high, with a striking “spiritual appearance." "Every fast-day of the year 
large offerings are made to it. The kings and ministers and great people of the 
neighboring countries offer exquisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem-covered 
flags and canopies, whilst instruments of metal and stone resound in turns, mingled 
with the harmony of flutes and harps. These religious assemblies last for seven 
days."'!? So it may be that originally this was a Bodhisattva character who became 
merged with a popular female deity to eventually become the powerful female deity 
Tara. Whether this theory is correct or incorrect, nonetheless one cannot ignore the 
fact that Tara was associated early on with lower caste devctees. and that Candali, a 
popular Tantric goddess, has a name derived directly from the name of a widely 
known lower caste group of butchers. We even find that the 9th century writer 
Ratnakara, in his Harivijaya, presents Tara as Cangt.’° When we take this evidence 
together with the material we have from Bana indicating a widespread yogic culture of 
men and women, the names for whom, siddhas and mdtrkds, survive and play 


important roles in Tantric literature, and Dharmakirti’s apparent disapproval of 
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Tantric practices, the impression grows even stronger of a wide-spread popular 
Tantric culture long pre-existing incorporation into orthodox. textual traditions of the 
Hindu and Buddhist Sanskrit pandits. 
3.2.4. Lorenzen’s Work on the Early Saivite Tantric Tradition 

One of the more impressive and original works of research is the study by 


David Lorenzen, The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, Two Lost Saivite Sects.'2' It 


becomes pretty clear from the evidence amassed by Lorenzen that the Kapalikas were 
the earliest Saivite Tanrrikds, with many of their practices and doctrines becoming 
absorbed into the later Tantric traditions, both Hindu and Buddhist. (The Kalamukhas 
are a later sect dating largely from the 1 ith-13th centuries in the Karnataka region; 
their name apparently derives from the practice of marking their faces with a black 
streak).'?2 His work sheds considerable light on the early history of Saivite Tantra. 
Lorenzen writes: “The Sanskrit words most often used for the Kapalika, Kalamukha 
and Pasupata ‘sects’...are darfana, samaya and mata. The basic meaning of these 
words is ‘doctrine.’"!2 He refers to the Kapalikas as "a Tantric Saivite sect."!™ 
Lorenzen cites a few examples from the Sanskrit texts of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, with the suggestion from the Yajfiavikyasmrti and the Prakrit 
Gathdsaptasari that the Kdpdlika-style vows of smearing the body with cremation- 
ground ashes, carrying a staff, begging with a skull-bowl etc., may have originated as 
a vow of penance for killing a brahmin.'” Among the more notable of Lorenzen’s 


findings is the tracing of the origins of the skull-carrying, skull begging bowi, and 


(later famed Tantric symbol) of a skull on a stick (khafvdnga, literally ‘limb of a 
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bedstead’) of the Kapalika sect of Saivite ascetics to the mahdvrata penitentiary rites 
prescribed in the Hindu lawbooks for those who have killed learned brahmins.'” 
Noting the predilection in the Tantric tradition for the embracing of opposites, and the 
Purana tale of the Siva’s beheading of Brahma’s fifth head (and subsequent wandering 
as a beggar), Lorenzen suggests the Kapalikas “adopted this vow precisely because it 
was the penance for the most heinous of all crimes, the killing of a Brahmana. They 
were at the same time the holiest of all ascetics and the lowest of all criminals.... 
Furthermore, if the Kapalikas were in reality already guiltless, the performance of 
this penance would result in an unprecedented accumulation of religious merit and 
hence of magical power (siddhi)."'"’ Though it is not clear whether the Purdna 
account originally precedes or follows the lawbooks, or was even invented by the 
Kapalikas, Lorenzen makes the perspicacious observation that "the ultimate aim of the 
Kapalika observance was a mystical identification or communion with Siva. Through 
their imitative repetition of Siva’s performance of the Mahavrata, the ascetics became 
ritually ‘homologized’ with the god and partook of, or were granted, some of his 
divine attributes... On the mundane plain the devotee gained suprahuman magical 
powers (siddhis) while on the eschatological plain he attained final liberation from 
transmigratory existence (mukri) and dwelt in a heaven of perpetual sexual bliss."!”* 
While not precisely the same as the anuttarayoga Buddhist Tantric doctrines, or 
Abhinavagupta’s elevated formulations, the Kapalikas certainly shared much of the 
same basic ideas as the other, more developed Tantric sects. These facts tend to 


strengthen the argument advanced above of the popular Yogic contribution to the 
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development of the Tantric traditions. 

From the c. 725 CE Mdlatimddhava we have a description of one of the main 
characters Madhava at one point wandering the cremation ground with a “glistening 
chunk of human flesh dripping with clotted blood" that he offers for sale to local 
residents.’ Though as Lorenzen points out this scene is intended to evoke horror 
(btbhatsa), one of the classical rasas or moods of Sanskrit drama,'*° nonetheless it 
would appear from this and other such descriptions that human sacrifice, and the 
offering of human flesh to fearsome gods and goddesses were indeed at one point part 
of these cults. As Lorenzen remarks: "it is difficult to doubt that the Kapalikas 
practiced human sacrifice. The purpose of the rite was to appease and gratify a 
wrathful and blood-thirsty deity."'5' I would presume that most people would have 
had serious objections to themselves becoming sacrificial victims. Since we find 
cremation ground rites as a regular feature of such cults apparently for thousands of 
years in India, it appears quite possible that these bizarre offerings of human flesh and 
blood may have been supplied from the corpses in the cremation grounds prior to 
burning. The symbolic interpretations we get of these in Buddhist Tantric 
commentarial literature was no doubt an attempt to incorporate the more popular 
elements of cult religions while giving them a more elevated interpretation and 
prohibiting the more egregiously violent or revolting aspects of the practices--much as 
in the Christian tradition sites and calendar dates of earlier pagan rites were adopted 
and modified by the Catholic church. 


Surveying mentions of the Kapalikas as characters in Sanskrit dramas, and 
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identifying the kingdoms where the authors and their patrons lived, Lorenzen 
concludes that the Kapalikas were spread through the Deccan by the eighth century. '% 
He concludes that while it is impossible to establish a certain date for the emergence 
of the Kapalikas, it is unlikely that they emerged prior to the fifth-sixth centuries, i.e. 
a century or two prior to their mention in Mahendra’s (c. 600-630 CE) Mattavildsa.'”° 
Lorenzen offers as possibly the earliest reference to the Kdpdlika sect from the Praknt 
Gathd-saptaSatt (ascribed to King Hala though more likely from sometime in the 3rd- 
5th centuries), speaking of a nava-kdpdlikd smearing herself with ashes from her 
lover’s funeral pyre.'** Lorenzen also cites mentions in the Lalitavistara and several 
places in Vardhimihira’s Brhatsamhitd, making it clear that "by the sixth to seventh 


0135 In my 


centuries references to Kapalika ascetics become fairly commonplace. 
opinion, Lorenzen’s dating may be a bit conservative. Though he may be correct 
about the Kdpdlikas as a distinctly named sect, Patafijali’s remark about the 
Sivabhdgavatas mentioned above suggests that versions of the Saivite ascetics were 
around for many centuries before the fifth century. (The Kapalika, Krama and Kula 
later merge into Srikula and Kalikula of later Kasmiri Saivite Tantra.'9° See Chapter 
5.1.1 for a discussion of the Pdsupata tradition in relation to the Kasmiri Saivite 
Trika Tantric school). There are also in addition to Lorenzen’s references many 
other indications in Sanskrit literature that the predecessors to the Kdépdlikas date to 
many centuries earlier than the fifth century CE. Gary Tubb has told me of references 


to this group in Kalidasa’s writings and in ASvaghosa’s work. We also must consider 


evidence from the Vajasaneyi Samhitd of the Yajurveda 16.4.28-29. As part of a 
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long list of praises to the various members of society, the deities, etc., from the so- 
called Satarudriya formulas, we have: “Reverence be to Bhava and Rudra! reverence 
be to Sarva and Pasupati! Reverence be to Nilagriva (the blue-necked) and to 
Sitikantha (the white-throated)! (29:) Reverence be to him of the coiled hair and to 
the shaven-haired one! Reverence be to the thousand-eyed and the hundred-bowed 
one! Reverence be to the mountain-dweller and to the bald one!"'*’ Pasupati of 
course is the name of Siva used by the Pdsupata yoga tradition. Siva in later 
mythology is called blue-throated/necked because of drinking the kélakufa poison at 
the churning of the cosmic ocean. The coiled hair is a common characteristic of 
many yogins. (Among other things the Yajurveda passage also points to an identity 
between Rudra and Siva, and hence an Indra-Rudra-Siva equation that has not been 
noticed by most Indologists.) 

Section 3.3. Eighth and Ninth Century Evidence of Widespread Tantric Practices 
(3.3.1. Some Textual Evidence, 3.3.2. The Orissan Temples, 3.3.3. The 
Yogini Cult). 
3.3.1. Some Textual Evidence 

We have many fairly solid pieces of evidence that Tantric practices were 
alread fairly widespread in the 8th century. According to Bagchi, the oldest 
manuscript preserved in the Nepal Durbar Library, the Misvdsatattava-Samhitd, a 
Saivite Tantric text, dates from the 8th century--identifiable by the transitional Gupta 


characters of its script.'"* The Tibetan historians Bu-ston and Taranatha state that 


Sarvajnamitra of KaSmir studied Tantra at Nalanda in the 8th century, and that 
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Kamalasila taught the subject at that time.’ Jayaswal, in his study of the 53rd (Rdja- 
vyakarana-parivarta) chapter of the Mafjusrimilakalpa gives (at least this portion of) 
the text the eminently reasonable date of c. 770 CE, since the Imperial History section 
that constitutes this chapter ends in 750 CE--though other portions of the text may be 
earlier. We find at the end of this 53rd chapter, in a section on the various monks 
and brahmins connected with the contemporary state (i.e. c. 770 CE), a reference to 
"Southern" Buddhist monks who will gain fame in the world by the practice of 
mantras and Tantras.'*° The text also describes religious Brahmins who rely on royal 
support for the practice of mantras and Tantras,'*' including one who practices the 
sixteen-syllable mantra (sagaksaram mantra-jdpi), and several others identified by 
name, including several Siidras and Sakas also supported by the state on account of 
the knowledge of mantras.'* Since we do not find the Mafijusrimilakalpa translated 
into Chinese until the 10th century by T’ien-si-tsai, Jayaswal’s dating of the text 
seems reasonable. 
3.3.2. The Orissan Temples 

In an article on erotic imagery on Orissan temples from the mid-8th century 
AD., with their frank images of kapdlika-s with their khafvdnga-s engaged in sexual 
activity and drinking, Donaldson points out "despite the avowed secrecy of their 
rituals, they appear on the temple in complete view."'* Although pre-8th century 
erotic imagery is not particularly sectarian, by the mid-8th century at the 
Markandeyesvara temple specifically Saivite, apparently ritual erotic activity is 


depicted in the baranda recesses.'“ As to the extent of these practices in North India, 
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Donaldson notes, "At the beginning of the 10th century the sexual activities [depicted 
on Orissan temples] become more explicit and are frequently arranged in a sequential 
manner to imply, despite the avowed secrecy expressed in Tantric texts, specific 
stages undertaken in prescribed rites leading to Supreme Bliss. They appear on 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Sakta temples alike and in widespread areas of Orissa to testify 
to the great popularity of the rituals and to their indigenous origin." The location of 
the images moves from earlier semi-secrecy on the baranda recess to progressively 
more public displays on the niche jambs, pithas, pillaster capitals, and even as major 
wall motifs.'*° In support of at least 8th century prevalence of Tantric practices, 
Farquar refers to a number of scenes in the Mdlatimddhava, an 8th century drama by 
Bhavabhiti. One of the chief characters is Aghoraghanfa, a Kapalika ascetic serving 
Camunda’s shrine (a goddess who appears in Buddhist Tantras)--through his character 
we learn details of the 8th century Saivite Tantric practices of his sect.'*® 
3.3.3. The Yogini Cult 

Vidya Dehejia has done a valuable study of the cult of the 64 Yoginis in north 
India, comparing surviving circular temples from Tantric rites with information from 
unpublished Saivite Tantric manuscripts (particularly the Mattotaratantra). She 
concludes that "extant remains suggest that the cult of the Yoginis was of impelling 
and vital significance from the 9th to the 12th centuries, whiie late inscriptions added 
to certain Yogini tempels indicate that the shrines were in worship even in the early 
16th century."'*7 The cult apparently died out for unknown reasons thereafter, though 


it appears to have played an important role in the development of Tantric practices. 
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Having visited many of the temples, Dehejia describes them as typically "a simple 
circular enclosure with no roof and no hidden sanctum sanctorum, standing open to 
the sky and permitting the sunlight to pour into its exposed arena." This was a very 
uncommon design among Indian temples,” particularly as we find the circular 
structures have a plain outer appearance, with simply flat outer stone walls, shorn of 
any ornamentation. In addition, these circular structures are largely located in remote 
regions on the outskirts of towns, sometimes difficult to reach.'4? Together this 
suggests that whatever rites were conducted at these temples were not designed to be 
attended by the general public. In her anthropological researches on this cult, Dehejia 
encountered a prevalent superstition about the Yoginis: "this deep-seated fear makes 
the average viliager and even town-dweller steer clear of the Yogini temple. He 
would rather not talk to you about Yogini, much less lead you to one of their 
shrines."!° Inside are "niches in its circular walls" with "a series of female images, 
generally sixty-four in number, with beautiful bodies but often with non-human 
heads." The sculpted yoginis in niches on the inside of the circular wall sometimes 
also number 81 or 42, and each temple has an open shrine to Bhairava in the center 
of the circle.'*' Most of the temples Dehejia found have have the 64 divisions known 
as aras (rays) or dalas (petals).'** In Varahamihira’s Brhat-samhita we find the 


"153 supgesting 


remark that "the temple should always be made with sixty-four parts, 
that the 64 typology was a mainstream Hindu architectural motif. Given the wide 
variety of yoginis in the different temples, with many different groupings of animal 


headed nubile human female bodies, beautiful women, and grotesque or scary figures 
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as yoginis, Dehejia remarks that "the entire process of identifying the Yoginis in the 
different temples and assigning names to them seems a somewhat meaningless 
enterprise."'* Aside from a few common figures the sculpture sets represent local 
traditions. Dehejia suggests that the sixty-four yoginis derive originally from 
Yaksinis, the tree spirits depicted in the Barhut sculptures entwined in tree trunks and 
branches, citing several passages from Tantric manuscripts where the terms are used 
interchangeably.’ Studying the lists of Yoginfs and Mdtrkds in the various Puranas, 
Dehejia discovered a dual classification--one with Yoginis and Mdtrkds, and another 
with Yoginis alone: "the tradition that includes the Matrkaas regards the Yoginis as 
highly placed deities and often as aspects of the divine, while the tradition excluding 
the Matrkas generally considers the Yoginis as cruel, fierce and wrathful and more in 
the nature of minor attendant deities." Although Dehejia herself did not consider 
that these temples were the sites for cakra-pdja rites described in the Tantras, she 
does not really offer a solid argument for why she holds this position.'*’ Given the 
local content of the deity images, the layout and amount of space within the temples 
(other than the small central shrine and the wall-niche figures, the circular temples 
have simply a flat floor), the lack of any exterior ornamentation, their remote 
locations, and their unsavory reputation among some of the local townspeople, I think 
it quite likely that these circular temples Dehejia has studied were used for the cakra- 
piija rites described by Abhinavagupta (see Chapter 7 of this dissertation). In any 
event, the information she has developed strongly supports the impression that Tantric 


ideas and practices emerged out of the popular culture--and out of the popular Yogic 
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culture--and were only gradually accepted and incorporated into the more conservative 
Sanskrit lineages. 

Section 3.4. The Chinese Pilgrims (3.4.1. Wang Hiuen Ts’e, 3.4.2. Hsuan 
Tsang, 3.4.3. I-tsing) 

We need to be a bit cautious in assuming that the records of Fa-hien, Hiuen 
Tsiang, and I-tsing can offer reliable information on the presence or absence of 
Tantric practices in India. Many scholars in favor of the "secrecy" arguments have 
dismissed the lack of mention of Tantras by the Chinese pilgrims by saying that the 
Tantric practices and texts were simply not revealed to them. Dutt and Sharma 
exemplify the basic argument behind this position by their remarks that "Both Fa-hien 
and I-tsing came to India with the sole purpose of finding out correct texts of the 
Vinaya rules in India and to take (sic) them back to their homeland."'** Fa-hien’s 
focus was supposedly soley the Vinaya of the Mchdsangikas, while I-tsing, three 
centuries later, was intent on the Malasarva4dstivdda Vinaya. I-tsing, we are told, 
"confined his attention to the disciplinary life of the monks."? On the other hand, 
the pilgrims give fairly complete accounts of social and religious practices, and in I- 
tsing’s case, a full account of the curricula at the monastic universities, so I do not 
subscribe to the theory that the Tantric texts were kept secret from the Chinese 
pilgrims. I also think that the argument that Fa-hien, Hsuan Tsang, and I-Tsing were 
oblivious to ongoing secret Tantric practices at the Buddhist monasteries presumes a 
narrow-mindedness that is not reflected in their writings. The evidence from all the 


Chinese pilgrims supports, I think, a different interpretation. Chia-Luen Lo reports 
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that in addition to the three well-known surviving records of Chinese pilgrims, there 
were at least three other accounts by fifth century travelers that have been lost, a 
partial account from the 8th century pilgrim Hwei Chao that has been recovered from 
the Thousand Buddha Caves of Tung Huang, Kansu province, and other accounts 
surviving in quotations and extracts in later works by Chinese Buddhists and Chinese 
historians.'@ So we do not need to rely only solely on the material from the three 
well-known pilgrims. 
3.4.1. The Inscriptions of Wang Hiuen-Ts’e 

Levi has provided a translation of the account by the Chinese pilgrim Wang 
Hiuen-Ts’e of Ceylon’s history, surviving in Tao-cheu’s ‘Encyclopedia of Buddhism’ 
(Fa-iouen-tchou-lin) from 668 cE.'*' An inscription erected on Grdhakita by Wang 
Hiuen-ts’e in 645 CE speaks of the limitations of Taoism and Confucianism as purely 
Chinese doctrines, unlike Buddhism that was propagated without limits, with typically 
Mahdyana-derived imagery: "The divine force is dominating, the timely 
transformation is without bounds; sometimes they spring forth from the ground, 
sometimes they fall from the heights of heaven; during ten million days and months, 
in the three billion worlds, the cloud of the law protects everything, the good doctrine 
spreads everywhere."'® There is a bit more to the inscription (5 verses total), yet it 
contains no hint of anything Tantric, nor of any Hinayana influence. Rather Wang 
Hiuen ts’e exults in the boundless power and glory cf the Mahayana doctrine. 
Another inscription made by him at the foot of the Bodhi tree on the 14th of March, 


645, reads in part: "On the Vajrdsana thousands of Buddhas sit spread out 
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concentrically, their venerable visages possessing the primary and secondary marks 
according to the model given to them by Maitreya; the supernatural wall'® is 
wonderful and beautiful, the tree of intelligence is exuberant; crossing the ages 
without losing strength, what could equal this divine force?"'* This is what we might 
call "high Mahayana," with Wang Hiuen-Ts’e considering Mahayana as the unequaled 
universal doctrine of Buddhism, spreading over the earth. This seventh century 
pilgrim certainly gives the impression that his tradition did not consider what comes 
to be known as Vajrayana either to exist, or to be a factor in the promulgation of 
Buddhism. 

3.4.2. Hsuan Tsang’s Account of Indian Buddhism 
The famed pilgrim Hsuan Tsang, who visited India between 629 and 645 CE, 
studied for four years in Kasmir before visiting other monastic universities in India. 
He gives a fairly detailed description of the social and educational situation in Kasmir: 
The people wear leather doublets and clothes of white linen. They are 
light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the 
country is protected by a dragon [!], it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are handsome in appearance, 
but they are given to cunning. They love learning and are well 
instructed. There are both heretics and believers among them. There 
are about 100 sanghdramas and 5000 priests. There are four stupas 
built by ASoka-raja. Each of these has about a pint-measure of relics 
of Tathagata.'® 
In brief descriptions of some of these sarighdrdma, Hsuan Tsang mentions that one 
belonged to a group of about 100 Mahdsanghikas, another to the author of the 


Vibhdsa Sastra, another to the lineage of the author of the Vibhdsd-prakarana-pdda 


Sdstra, one to about 30 Mahdydna monks of the lineage of Sanghabhadra, author of 
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the Nydydnusdra Sdstra, another with about 300 monks and an inch and a half long 
tooth of the Buddha in a stépa. Nowhere in his description of the Buddhists of 
KaSmir in the seventh century does Hsuan Tsang even hint at the existence of 
Tantrikas of either Buddhist or non-Buddhist persuasion.'® Hsuan Tsang also praised 
his teacher in KaSmir, Dharmasvamin, as being “gifted with profound intelligence, 
and his vast instruction embraced all branches of science."'®” While we can make 
some allowances for the laudatory tone, nonetheless “all branches of sciences" 
apparently did not include Tantras. He also makes no mention of the study of Tantras 
at Nalanda, though he details many other subjects in the curriculum, where he studied 
the Yogasdstra, Nydya-AnuSdsana-sdastra, the Sabdavidya, and a variety of Mahdydna 
texts. We find that he discussed the Yogasdstras with the bhiksus of Kaficipura,'™ 
though again no mention is made of Tantric texts in these discussions. 

My preferred explanation for Hsuan Tsang’s silence about the Tantras is that 
while Tantric texts were circulating during his time, they had not yet become an 
accepted part of the conservative Buddhist monastic curriculum. It seems less likely 
that the texts now classified as the Anuttarayogatantras were “secret,” and hence not 
available to the Chinese pilgrims. Rather, it appears, those who received a formal 
education in the Buddhist monastic universities of the 7th and early 8th centuries were 
not taught the Tantras, since Tantric doctrines had not been "accepted" by the 
conservative educational community (much as Tantric Studies took many decades 
before becoming accepted by Western academic communities). We know from 


Dharmakirti that in the sixth-seventh centuries Tantric texts already existed, and were 
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circulating, and shared much in common with the Hindu Tantras. 
3.4.3. I-Tsing’s Report on the Buddhist Curriculum in the 7th Century 

I-Tsing reports on the monastic colleges at Nalanda and Valabhi as being the 
two preeminent institutions of the day, with Nalanda as a Mahayana institution, and 
the Dudda monasteries of Valabhi Hinayana--the latter later destroyed by Tajik 
invaders in the late 800’s.’® I-tsing’s account of life at Nalanda contains many 
specifics about the course of study and practice there in the late 7th century. 
Combing through his account, we find a full description of the curriculum of study at 
Nalanda at the time he visited there, and no mention whatsoever of any Tantric texts 
or practices either within or outside of the monastery. His account is detailed and 
thorough, so to claim that Tantra was being taught there at the time in secret, and 
therefore he was unaware of it, presumes a level of ignorance on I-tsing’s part that is 
not reflected in the pilgrim’s writings. It is worth noting in detail just what the 
monks were studying, to see how thorough !-tsing’s knowledge was. Describing the 
strict monastic code at the Tamralipti vihdra, he comments that "the rites of the 
monastery Nalanda are still more strict."'"" He mentions some 3000 monks in 
residence, each of whom is required to iearn Matrceta’s two hymns “as soon as he 
can recite the five and ten precepts (Si/a)."""" The Avalokitesvara chapter (Chpt. 24) 
of the Saddharmapundartkasitra was recited oy the monks, and the Jdtakamdld was 
studied. '” ASvaghosa’s Buddhacaritakavya was part of the curriculum, "widely read 
or sung throughout the five divisions of India, and the countries of the Southern 


Sea."!3 Monks undertook a full study of Sanskrit grammar, Sabdavidyd, with a 
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beginning text called Siddir-astu, Panini’s Satra, the Dhdtupdtha, the three Khilas-- 
the Asthadhatu, the Manda, and the Unddi-siatras, the Kdsikdvytti (ascribed to 
Jayaditya, said to have died about 30 years before I-tsing arrived), a commentary on 
the Vrtti by Bhartrhari called the Carnl, Patafijali’s Mahdbhdsya, Bhartrhari’s 
Vakyapadtya, and a work called Veda or Beda, also by Bhartrhari, with a 
commentary by Dharmapala. Monks also studied logic (Hetuvidyd) and metaphysics 
(Abhidharma), including the Nydya-dvdra-tdraka-Sdstra, and learned all the Vinaya 
works, plus the sitras, and the Sdstras by Nagarjuna, Deva, ASvaghosa, Vasubandhu, 
Asanga, Sangabhadra, Bhavaviveka, Jina, Dharmapala, Dharmakirti, Silabhadra, 
Simhacandra, Sthiramati, Gunamati, Prajfiagupta, Guraprabha, and Jinaprabha.'* A 
simple logical point worth noting here is this: since the monks studied Dharmakirti, 
who I-tsing says "made a further improvement in Logic (after Jina),"'” they must 
have read the passage I have cited above where Dharmakirti refers with some 
disapproval to the popular Buddhist and Hindu Tantric texts and practices. Unless 
these particular passages were omitted from the curriculum--and the monastic teachers 
would then have had to explain the missing portions of the argument--even the most 
cloistered monk learning his Dharmakirti would have known about Tantric practices 
going on outside the monastery. Hence the caveat that Tantric teachings were kept in 
"strict secrecy" and so were unknown to the monks of I-tsing’s day becomes 
considerably less plausible. 

I-tsing gives us in addition a list of the Abhidharma texts studied in his day at 


Nalanda. Foremost of the Abhidharma material were the texts referred to then as 
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"Asanga’s Eight Sastras" of the YogdcdraSdstra. These included Vasubandhu’s 
Vidydmatra-vimSati-Sdstra, Vidydmatrasiddi-tridaSa-Sdstra-karika, Madhantavibhaga- 
§astra, and the Karmasiddha-Sastra--all included with Asanga’s Mahdydna- 
samparigraha-Sastra-mila, Abhidharma-samgltti-Sdstra, and Sitralankdra-tika. So, in 
contravention to Bhattacharyya’s claims, here we find that in the late seventh century 
Asanga is not credited with either the Guhyasamdjatantra or a related sddhana. To 
close out the curriculum, the monks also learned "Jina’s Eight SAstras," i.e. the 
"Sastra on the meditation in the Three Worlds,” Jina’s Savara-laksana-dhydna-Sastra, 
Jina’s Alambana-pratyaya-dhydna-Sasira, “the Sastra on the Gate of the Cause 
(Hetudvara)," "the Sastra on the gate of the resembling cause," Nagarjuna’s Nydya- 
dvara-tdraka-Sdstra, Jina’s Prajfapti-hetu-samgraha-Sdstra, and "the Sastra on the 
grouped inferences."'"° The monk also had to study the six Pddas of the Sarvastivada 
school, and the 4 Agamas (Dirgha-, Madhyama-, Samyukta-, aiid Ekottara-), and the 
five Nikdyas. With this thorough an accounting of the curriculum at Nalanda, I think 
it strains reasonable credibility considerably to argue that there was an large extant 
corpus of Tantric texts by Asanga and others in the late 7th century that I-tsing, 
despite his thorough engagement in the educational functions of the university, was 
somehow kept complete ignorant of. The systematic character of the material in the 
major commentaries on the Anutiarayogatantras strongly suggests that these 
commentarial texts were written by very accomplished Sanskrit pandits who had 
mastered a wide variety of material that had been taught in monastic universities for 


many centuries (see particularly the summary of topics in the Vimalaprabha on the 
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Kalacakra, in Chapter 10 of this dissertation), indicating that such commentaries were 
in all probability written after the Tantras had been accepted into the curricula. 

I-tsing described also his own two teachers for his monastic training in China, 
prior to coming to India. His Upadhydya Shan-yii he described as follows: "Besides 
his deep insight into the Tripitaka, he was weil read in very many authors. he was 
equally learned in both Confucianism and Buddhism, and skilled in all the six arts of 
the Confucian school. He was well versed in the Sciences of Astronomy, Geography, 
and Mathematics, the Arts of Divination, and the Knowledge of the Calendar; thus 
he could explore the secret of anything, had he cared to do so."'” I-tsing’s 
meditation teacher, Jui-hsi, performed devotional exercises every four hours, teaching 
in between times the Bhiksus, Bhiksunis, Updsakas, and Updsikds. His favorite book 
was the Saddharmapundartka--a text he read once a day, every day, for over sixty 
years.'”2 When we look through the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd, we find 
astronomy, geography, mathematics, divination, and calendrical science present in 
the text, along with references to a variety of philosophical traditions, the Vedas, the 
Mahabharata, the Ramdyana, and so on. The difference in the Tantra though is that 
with all of these subjects that had apparently long been part of the monastic 
curriculum are added detailed deity yoga practices, and explicit sexual yogas, magical 
practices, etc., of the type referred to by Dharmakirti as being disreputable in his 
time. Comparing the contents of the Tantras (see Chapter 4 of this dissertation) with 
the monastic curriculum outlined by I-tsing in the 7th century, and with Dharmakirti’s 


remarks, leads to the very strong impression that the Tantric tradition developed as 
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what we might call a “popular religion" and then, sometime during the latter half of 
the seventh century and into the eighth century was adopted by the monastic 
universities and integrated into the curricula. As with many other social and political 
movements in history, one would presume from this shift that the Tantric practices 
and ideas simply became so popular over time that eventually the educational 
establishments could no longer afford to ignore them, and began to consciously 


integrate these ideas into the pre-existing courses of study. 


Section 3.5. The Central Asian Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts (3.5.1. Gilgit, 
3.5.2. Turfan, 3.5.3. Tun-huang) 

The argument that Tantric texts and practices were not integrated into the 
Buddhist monastic curricula prior to the eighth century is supported by the evidence 
from three sequentially dateable groups of Sanskrit Buddhist texts that were unearthed 
in Central Asia--the texts from Gilgit, Turfan, and Tun-huang. With a careful 
examination of this material we find that the Tantric texts and practices had 
apparently not been incorporated into the Central Asian Buddhist Canons until after 
the eighth century. There are however intriguing pieces of evidence left among the 
scattered fragments of manuscripts unearthed that suggest that popular Tantric 
practices may have been present, and that various aspects of these Tantric practices 


were beginning to infiltrate the Mahayana meditation systems. 
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3.5.1. The Gilgit Manuscripts 

Sir Aurel Stein. revealed in July 1931 (in the Statesman newspaper) the 
discovery of a trove of fifth-sixth century Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from a stapa 
in Gilgit--found accidentally after some herders moved a timber protruding from a 
stone-covered mound, while collecting soil for manuring.'” Stein, an incredibly 
adventurous (and lucky) explorer,'*° reported that "in the course of the excavation a 
great mass of ancient manuscripts came to light closely packed in what appears to 
have been a wooden box. The palaeographic indications of some of the mss. suggest 
that they may date back to the sixth century A.D."'*' The script is an ‘Upright 
Gupta’ similar to the Bower ms. script,'” and the texts are written on birch-bark, 
suggesting that the writing material came from the Kasmir region, (see discussion of 
the Bower manuscript above). This Upright Gupta script is a very similar script to 
that used in the manuscripts copied around the same time for Hsuan Tsang, and these 
Gupta scripts are preserved in Chinese texts in order to transcribe Sanskrit mantras.'*” 
Vira and Candra, who published a compiete fascimile set of the texts, confirmed that 
"paleographically these manuscripts can be dated back to the fifth century,'” adding 
that "Gilgit manuscripts represent the original Sanskrit Canon of Buddhism."'® 

Volume 71 of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (KSS), in 5 parts, 
presents Devandgari versions of several of the texts of the Gilgit Manuscripts. 


Nalinaksha Dutt, the editor, reports that the language of the manuscripts is “similar to 


that of the Mahdvastu, Lalitavistara, Saddharmapundartka, or Survarnaprabhasa," 
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and that it is really a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit, with the words of one being 
used with the inflections of the other. "It seems that the authors were well up in the 
Prakrit language and grammar and developed a linguistic medium containing a 
mixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit" with a certain uniformity of irregular grammar.'*° 
As the names of donors and their relatives and friends are found in the colophons of 
the manuscripts, Dutt speculates that they were copied and deposited in the stépa for 
merit purposes--manuscript deposits have also been found in Central Asian and 
Eastern Turkestan stipas.'®’ 

The first text in the KSS editions, the Bhaisajya-guru-sitra includes among the 
Bhaisajyaguru’s twelve vows “may all beings take to Mahayana, leaving aside false 
doctrines and Hinayana,"'** with no reference to Vajrayana. The Sarvatathdgata- 
adhisthaéna-vyiham contains Dhdrants that remain untranslated in the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions (the latter c. 701 CE), suggesting, as Dutt points out, a widespread 
belief in "the efficacy of the mantras by their proper intonation." Volume I 
contains the seventeen chapters of the Samddhirdjasitra, a text that was translated 
into Chinese by Narendrayasa in 557 CE, after a partial translation by Shih-sen-kun c. 
420-479 CE; an earlier version appears to have existed already in the 2nd century 
cE.'® Both Candrakirti and Santideva quoted from the sitra, suggesting that their 
version predated the 6th century CE.'”! The text contains the doctrines of the 
Dharmakdya and the Ripakdya of the Buddha, though no others.'* Volume III, parts 
1, 2 & 3, contain editions of portions of the sixth century birchbark manuscript in 


Gupta characters of the Malasdrvastivdda Vinaya-vastu.'’ The full collection of 
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manuscripts, as published by Vira and Chandra in their series of fascimiles from the 
International Academy of Indian Culture, contains Vinaya texts and Mahdydna Sitras, 
though no Tantric works (see this endnote for the full list of the texts).! Dutt has 
analyzed the Sth-6th century Sarva-tathdgatdé-jfndna-bodhisattva-bhimika-kramanam 
from the collection, a dharani text set in the context of the Buddha dwelling “on the 
Potalaka mountain in the abode of Arya Avalokitesvara."'° The dhdrants intended to 
"confer benefits, or protect those beings who will read, write, or propagate" the 
Suitra.'*° 

One would have to conclude from the full list of Gilgit texts, and those edited 
by Dutt, that Tantric practices were not part of canonical Buddhism in the 5th-6th 
centuries in the Gilgit region--or, as [ have repeatedly mentioned, one can revert to 
the "secrecy" argument and argue that such practices were present, just that they were 
kept secret. There is a very curious folio from the text-find that suggests that there 
may have been at least popular Saivite Tantric practices in the area. Vira and 
Chandra transliterated a single folio from Gilgit entitled Tantrasadbhdvasdra, a four 
stanze praise of Siva. A translation of this is as follows: 

Having bowed my head to Siva the unmoving, the immeasurable, the 

lord of all living things, the imperisnable, the incomprehensible, and to 

the lord Kama, together with Ganesa,'”’ and his attendants; and 

(bowing) to the Siva-path of those gurus that is pervaded once, twice, 

three, four times, and in addition nine times by the many various gods; 

(the path) that is said to have previously been reached by the Tilaka of 

the Atreya clan; (the path that is) the reality of the Tantras for the 

gods, sages, men, asuras, and goddesses; therefore, I too will now 

speak, meeting together with the ‘dogs’ who have the clearest aksara- 


ankti {meters],'** in order to awaken [their] narrow minds.'” 
p 


Since we have no other section of this text, and not much context to place it in, 
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speculation as to its significance is not too helpful. It does tend to support 
Dharmakirti’s references to Buddhist and ‘non-Buddhist’ (i.e. Hindu) Tantric practices 
in the 6th-7th centuries. Perhaps this one folio of a Saivite text was accidentally 
included in the collection as it was being packed. 

3.5.2. The Turfan Manuscripts 

The second major find of ancient Buddnist Sanskrit manuscripts is from the 
seventh century sites in the Turfan Depression. Turfan is a long way from Kasmir, in 
the northeast of Xinjiang Uygur, towards Mongolia. Between 1902 and 1914 four 
German expeditions brought some 801 fragmentary Sanskrit manuscripts back to the 
Berlin Museum for the Ethnology of Eastern Turkestan (Xinjiang). The manuscripts 
and printed works unearthed at Turfan also included iexts in Chinese, “Tungusisch’ 
(2), Mongolian, Old Turkish, Tibetan, Tocharian, ‘Sakisch’ (?), Sogdian, etc.” As 
Aurel Stein explained, the cemetery in Kao-chang, the present Turfan, was in the 
seventh century CE "an important administrative centre and garrison of the Chinese 
after their reconquest of Eastern Turkestan."*"' (Dietz informs us that certain Brahmi 
scripts of Northern Turkestan were in use since the 7th century.) Examining the 
catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts from the "Turfanfunde," it certainly would appear 
that Tantric texts and practices were not part of canonical Buddhism in that area of 
Central Asia at the time the Turfan manuscripts were deposited. We find a wide 
variety of material from Turfan, including hundreds of manuscript fragments on 
vinaya, sutra, abhidharma, yoga, Mahayana sétras (Dasabhimika, Gandavyiha, 


Satsdhasra-prajndparamita, etc.), kdvya, epics (ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita), 
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grammatical, astronomical, and medical literature. The texts are predominantly from 
the Sarvdstivdda and Mialasarvdstivada schools. The range of this textual material 
(i.e. the variety of subject matter) roughly matches the range of the texts included in 
the curriculum of studies at Nalanda in the 7th century as described by I-tsing, 
suggesting that the collection of material represents the canon studied by Buddhists in 
the 7th century Turfan region. There are a number of mantra and dhdrant 
manuscripts on protective charms of various sorts, with one on vasikarana--a practice 
surviving in Saivite Tantras, another on snake protection magic, etc., yet no 
mansucripts of a fully developed Tantric style.” The prevalence of the protective- 
magic texts also suggests comparison with the Atharvaveda material, where such 
charms were also described for various medical conditions, as in AV 9.8: "All 
malady that rings thy brow we charm away with this our spell." 

As with the [asing*s description of the Nalanda curriculum, and with the 
material from Gilgit in the fifth-sixth centuries, we do not find in the seventh century 
Turfan manuscript fragments any overt mention of Tantric texts or practices. 
However some of the material does suggest the sort of gradual inclusion of 
developing ‘Tantric-like’ ideas and practices. Several of the textual fragments have 
been edited and published in transliteration, with German translations, including 
Buddhist stotras, the Vinayabhanga, Karmavacand, portions of the Dasottarasitra, a 
metrical text entitled Chandoviciti, the Anavataptagathd and the Sthaviragathda, 
twenty-five sutras from the Niddnasamyukta, and the Samgitisdtra with the 


Samgltiparydya commentary. A Buddhist Yoga textbook on birch-bark manuscript 
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from Kyzil in the Kusa (Kutscha) district has survived, and been studied in some 
detail by Dieter Schlingloff.”% It gives in chapter 11 meditations on the Buddha, the 
dharma, the community, morality, and the deities (buddha-, dharma-, samgha-, Sila-, 
devatd-anusmrti), and in Chapter 2 instruction on the development of attentiveness to 
the breath (dna-apdna-smrti-bhdvana).”“ Relative to the developed system of 
meditation and advanced prdnaydma techniques that we find in the Tantras, these are 
fairly basic and introductory Yoga practices. Otherwise the text contains little that is 
surprising, and certainly nothing particularly Tantric, with chapters on Dhdtuprayoga, 
skandhapartksa, adyatanapartksd, pratityasamutpddapariksd, apramana-maitri-vihara, 
karundprayoga, karundsthiti, muditd, and upeksa.”” 

Taking a close look at the fragments of the text as organized into chapters with 
fragmentary lines by Schlingloff, though, we do find some intriguing precursors to 
later Tantric practices--fitting with the general impression one gets as one reads more 
and more texts that the more fully developed Tantric systems had a wide range of 
precursors from the earlier strata of the traditions, including the sort of Sun, Moon, 
and Fire typologies we examined in the Vedic tradition. In Chapter 2, the meditation 
on breath, we find for instance mention of a Moon-disk (candra-mandala) in relation 
to the sensation of happiness (sukha-pratisamvedand), and a keenness of the mind 
(citta-patutvam) in relationship to the rays of the Sun (Gditya-raSmayah)."* We also 
read of an outshooting quiver of blue, yellow, red, and white light-rays in the heart 
(hrdaye nila-plta-lohita-avadatam rasmi-kdldpa-nirgatam) when there is joy in the 


mind (citta-abhipramoddyam).°” In Chapter 3 of the text (Dhdtuprayoga), we come 
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across such remarkable passages as follows: 

Immediately afterwards the Yogi blesses his form with an abhiseka. 

Then he focuses his mind between the eyebrows (i.e. on the d/fdcakra 

or ‘third eye’). A stream flows out from there, splitting the earth 

mandala, illuminating the hells and the pretas, splitting the golden disk 

(the Sun), illuminating the water sphere, the wind sphere, and the 

dkd§a element; turning around, re-entering the navel, going back out 

through the head, illuminating [the heavens] continuously up to the 

Akanistha deities, and taking the essence (rasa) of the fourfold 

meditation along, it re-enters (the body) by way of the head.?!° 
After more of this sort of meditation we read that "the yogi sees the entire world turn 
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into the GkdsSa" (GkdSitbhitam ca krtsnam lokam pasyati).“' From filling 
[them/himself?] with blue, yellow, red, and white rasa mountains are seen above him, 
and the image of the mountain in the mirror ... fills his form with various colored 
rasa; he sees his form completely filled with spotless rasa, as though his form were 
produced by the light from jewels.” There is more such visualization meditation 
here described, with streams of flowers flowing out of his navel and filling the four 
seas, envisioning the entire worid and the forms of the Buddhas as subtle, glimmering 
drops of dew (saksmdn avaSyaya-bindun iva soandamadnam),’? and so forth. When 
one compares this seventh century Sarvastivada yoga text with the material from the 
Chinese translation of the AndsravadharmasSila section of Subhakarasimha’s 8th 
century BodhisattvaSila, discussed below, it becomes apparent that during the seventh 
and eighth centuries many of the principles that underlie the fully developed practices 
in the Anuttarayoga Tantras were gradually developing and becoming more 
sophisticated, without yet being, containing the same information as, or being called 


Tantras--at that time. (Later, of course, many of these texts were reclassified as 
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Kriyd, Carya, and Yoga Tantras by the Buddhists.) 

Curiously enough, we also find fragments of a Mahdsarndjasitra from the 
Turfan collection.” Unfortunately the fragments published by the Germans in their 
catalogue are too short to determine anything much about the contents of this text. 
However, we can say a few things. The frame of the text is the Buddha’s teaching to 
the great assemblage (mahd-samdja) of the gods.” The text opens with the Buddha 
in the Kapilavastu forest, with attending gods, and Mara asking forgiveness, 
frightening the students.*"© Another fragment of the text speaks of a Yaksa 
Kumbhira, and the four heavenly kings (disi catvadra ete mahdrdjah) Dhrtirastra, 
Viriidhaka, Virtipaksa, and Kubera.”'’ We also have surviving in an ancient Bengali 
script Sanskrit manuscript (not from Turfan) a Vaipulya-siitra entitled Tathdgata- 
guhyaka (see Chapter 4 of this dissertation) that appears to precede the Guhyasamdja. 
Though speculative, it is not unreasonable to hazard at this point that there may be an 
evolutionary relationship between the Mahd-samdia-satra, the Tathdgata-guhyaka, and 
the Guhya-samdja-tantra, also known in the Chinese canon as the Buddha-ohdsita- 
guhya-samaya-mahdatantra-rdja-siitra.*"* While the lack of Tantric texts in the Turfan 
collection strongly suggests that Tantric techniques, terminology, and symbolism had 
not spread as far north as Turfan in the 7th century CE, the Turfan documents are 
then helpful for clarifying certain pre- or non-tantric meditative practices that become 
integrated, and somewhat transformed in the Tantric texts, and help establish one 
benchmark for the historical evolution of Tantra. 


3.5.3. The Tun-huang Manuscripts 
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The third major textual find in Central Asia is the famed find at Tun-huang. 
Bagchi has explained the importance of this site for the history of Buddhism: 

The two routes coming from the South and the North of the Tarim 

desert met on the Chinese frontier at a place called Yu-men-kuan or the 

‘Jade Gaie.’ Not far from it, at a place called Tun-huang, was once 

situated cne of the biggest establishments of Buddhist learning. In the 

hills near Tun-huang a large number of grottos was constructed 

between the 5th and 8th centuries A.D. for the use of Buddhist monks 

proceeding to China. These caves were called by the Chinese Ts’ien- 

fo-tong or ‘the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas.’... Buddhist monks 

from Persia, Bactria, India, Sogdiana, Khotan, Kuci and other countries 

used to assemble here before proceeding to the Chinese capital with 

their burden of manuscripts... 
Manuscripts in in Chinese, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Syriac, Khotanese, etc. have all been 
found Tun-huang.”"? Stein visited the site of the famous cave temple of a thousand 
Buddhas southeast of Tun-huang, and reported that "There, in 1907, I had been 
fortunate enough to secure such abundant antiquarian and artistic spoil from the 
walled-up temple cella, in which a whole library of Buddhist and other manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk had been hidden away early in the eleventh 
century, together with a multitude of other relics."”"° Meanwhile, the Chinese had 
taken many of the manuscripts to Peking, with many sold along the way. A 
collection of Tibetan texts unearthed at Tun-huang was carted away by Pelliot in 
1908, on a mission from the French government, and is preserved at the Bibliotéque 
Nationale in Paris, where it has been thoroughly indexed. The manuscripts date by 
and large from 800-1035cE.”! Unlike the Gilgit and Turfan collections we find 


among the Tun-huang manuscripts a fair number of Tantric texts. We have, in 


addition to a number of Prajfidpdramitd texts, sutras, astrological texts and dhdranis, 
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several fragments of Heruka ritual texts,” (there are a number of dhdranis and sutras 
by the name Vajra-viddrana--‘lightning-solitting’ or ‘diamond-splitting’), several 
"Vajrayana" ritual texts, a Vajrapani ritual text,” Varjasattva ritual texts,” a ritual 
text beginning with an invocation of Samantabhadra Srijndnasattva,” and a 
commentary on a Guhyasamdja related text.”’ Finot also reported on the contents of 


228 The scripts are in 


some 50 pages of Sanskrit manuscripts unearthed at Tun-huang. 
late 12th century CE script, and include a Hevajrasekaprakriyé (the Hevajra initiation 
ceremony), Smasdnavidhi (cremation ground rites, opening with a salutation to Srt 
Vajradaka) attributed to Luyipa (a.k.a. Matsendranatha), Cakrasamvara-balividhi 
(rules for the bali offering to Cakrasamvara), Vajravdrdhi-sddhana (Hevajra’s Sakti). 
Even with this very cursory and superficial consideration of the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
manuscripts from the Tun-huang textual corpus, we wouid have to conclude--even 
without knowing much else about the Tantric tradition--that Tantric texts and practices 
had penetrated into the region during the 9th-12th centuries. The same cannot be said 
for the older manuscript collections unearthed at Gilgit and Turfan. As I mentioned 
at the opening of this section of the chapter, these sequentially datable textual finds 
tend to support the impression of a gradual incorporation of Tantric doctrines into the 
Buddhist monastic uriiversity curricula. 

3.6. Acceptance and Integration of Tantric Doctrines into the Curricula of the 
Buddhist Universities 


We find confirmation of the widespread study of Tantras from scattered ninth 


century evidence. According to Lienhard, the earliest extant Nepali Sanskrit 
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manuscript is the Sahottaratantra of 878 cE.”° Bagchi notes the Sisophon, Cambodia 
inscription from the reign of King Jayavarman IT, 802 CE, where the Saivite Tantric 
texts Sirafceda, Vinasika, Sammohana, and Nayottara are mentioned. These are said 
in the inscription to have come out of the four mouths of Twnburu, a form of Siva 
(tat [§astram] Tumvuror vaktra-catuskam asya). The first of these texts Bagchi 
identifies with the Jayadrathaydmala, an important text in the Saivite Tantric canon.>” 
Sykes, in an otherwise unremarkable article on the early history of India, gives us as 
an appendix a list of inscriptions published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Among 
these is an inscription on a pillar at Bhitari or Ghanzipur, from around 800 CE that 
mentions the Indra, Varuna, Yama, Krsna, Siva, Sita, and the Tantras--the Tantras 
being doctrines adhered to by Skanda Gupta, while Chandra Gupta 2nd and Kumara 
Gupta worshipped Visnu.”' Another piece of hard evidence is the mention of Siva 
defeating Tripura in an inscription on the mountain temple of Harsa at Sekavati, dated 
961-973 CE, a reference to the Tripura cult of the southern Saivite Tantric tradition.?? 
Naudou also notes a 9th century copper plaque from Nalanda, from the 39th year of 
Devapala, where the monks of the town are apparently referred to as ‘amtrika- 
bodhisattvas.*” 

Once accepted into the curriculum, Tantric studies became widespread at the 
Buddhist universities. Vikramasila was founded by Dharmapala, the second of the 
eighth century Pala kings (c. 770-810). Vikramasila became a major center of 


Tantric studies, and the site where many of the Tibetan translators of Sanskrit texts 


worked.“ Devikot became the residence of the Tantric teacher Advayavajra, in 
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north Bengal.”° Jagaddala, built under Ramapala (1084-1130 cE), the last of the Pala 
dynasty, is located by Tibetan sources in Orissa, though this is not entirely certain. It 
apparently served as a refuge for Buddhists and Tantric Siddhas fleeing the Persian 
destruction of other monastic establishments.~* Vikramapuri was located in east 
Bengal, where Kumaracandra/Acarya Avadhiita wrote a Tantric commentary.”’ 
Abhayakaragupta worked at the Odantapuri monastery in Bengal that was originally 
built during the reign of Gopala/Lokapala, the first of the lineage of Pala rulers who 
came to power in the early 8th century. Chittagong’s Panditavihara was apparently a 
famed center of Mahay4dna and Tantric learning, where Buddhist and Brahmanical 
scholars engaged in regular debates; it may also be the source of the canonical caps 
worn by Tibetan lamas.”* Santaraksita served as head abbot of Nalanda in the second 
half of the eighth century. Among his works is a Hevajrodbhava-kurukuttayah pafica- 
mahopadesa,*” strongly suggesting that the Hevajratantra system was had been 
brought into the curriculum by the late eighth century. Aside from Tibetan histories, 
we also have "hard" evidence that Tantras were taught at Nalanda at least by the time 
of Devapaladeva (809-849), whose copoer plate states that "Nalanda was the abode of 
bhiksus and Bodhisattvas well-versed in the Tantras."*° The Orissan vihdra Mufijashi 
was visited by the Tantric scholar Anandagarbha, preceptor to King Mahipiala (c. 988- 
1036 CE).™*! 

We gain a good idea of the scope of development of the Buddhist communities 
in north India from the account of Chos-rje-dpal, a Tibetan monk pilgrim who visited 


India from 1234-1236 CE, as reported in an article by A.S. Atelkar (the following 
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summary is from his article).“? By the time of Chos-rje-dpal’s visit, many Buddhist 
monks had moved to Nepal to avoid the Persian invasions. After studying for eight 
years in the Svayambhu Caitra in Nepal, he made a pilgrimage to Bodha-Gaya. 
Finding Vaishali deserted due to fear of an impending Muslim attack, and at another 
point attacked by wild bulls, some of his party were also seduced by a prostitute (‘an 
impudent woman.’). Both Patna and Bodha-Gaya were also deserted when he 
arrived, and a false Buddha image had been placed at a screening wall in front of the 
real one. After a week’s time fear of the impending Muslim invasion had passed, and 
the local king returned with his S00 soldiers, and the faise Buddha image was 
removed. The temple was under control of Ceylonese Hinavanists who demanded 
that Chos rje dpal throw his copy of the PrajAdpdramitd into the river. The pilgrim 
then went to Rajgir to study with YaSomitra, and reported "a number of Buddhist 
Tantrikas at this place as well as in the vicinity of Nalanda, who were believed to 
have superhuman powers," and visited a temple of Kali.’ According to Chos rje 
dpal Nalanda had previously had seven temples, with fourteen large and eighty-four 
smaller monasteries. Only two were functioning when he visited, Dhanaba and 
Ghunaba, all the others having been destrcyed by the invaders. Most of the monks 
had fled, though Rahula-sri-bhadra, aged 90, was still there teaching some 70 monks. 
A final attack on Nalanda occurred during his visit, and Chos re dpal reports that he 
carried Rahula away on his shoulders to save him. While this account is from the 
thirteenth century, and so a couple centuries later than the primary historical focus of 


this dissertation, Chos rje dpal’s account gives a vivid sense of the impact of the 
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Persian invasions in terms of the destruction and defensive abandonment of Buddhist 
pilgrimage towns, the forced migration of monks to Nepal, and provides a sense of 
the magnitude of Nalanda as a monastic university. 
Section 3.7. The Chinese and Tibetan Translations as a Check on the Historical 
Emergence of Tantra (3.7.1. Interaction with Tibetan Scholars, 3.7.2. Chinese 
Translators of Buddhist Texts). 
3.7.1. Interaction with Tibetan Scholars 

Dutt notes that Kashmir became "in the Sth or 6th centuries A.D...an 
academic centre of the Buddhists, "*“--a view confirmed by other scholars.“* He says 
that the Sarvdstivdda flourished in the pre-Christian and early Christian centuries in 
Mathura, Gandhara, and Kashmir, spreading into Central Asia, China, and southern 
se2 islands. In the centuries that followed, Kasmiri Buddhist scholars were 
instrumental in transmitting Buddhist doctrines, and eventually Buddhist Tantric 
doctrines, to China. Bagchi provides a list of twenty of these scholars from betwen 
the 4th and the 8th centuries.“° As many Indologists have pointed out, there was also 
close collaboration between Tibetan and Kasmiri scholars over many centuries 
beginning with the visit to KaSmir by Thon-mi Sambhota, Finance minister to King 
Srong Btsan Sgom po in the 7th century. In the field of medicine, this collaboration 
overlapped with work done by Hindus and Jains, since care of the sick and promotion 
of health really knows no sectarian boundaries. The source texi of the Rgyud bzhi or 
Catustantra, the root medical Tantra of Tibetan medicine, was the Amrta-asfdnga- 


guhopadeSsa-tantra, translated into Tibetan in the 8th century by Vairocana, disciple 
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of Padmasambhava.*" The original text appears--though this is uncertain--to have 
beer. written by Candranandana, author of several other commeniaries on Vagbhara’s 
Astangahrdaya that were also translated into Tibetan in the 10th century 
Skorupski reports that the Durgatiparifodhana--classified as Yoga-Tantra Buddhist 
text--was translated into Tibetan in the eighth century by Santigarbha and 
Jayaraksita.”° 

The two best sources of information on the interaction between Kasmir and 
Tibet are Jean Naudou’s study Buddhists of Kagmir,”° and the iate 15th century Deb- 
ther ston-po by ’Gos los-tsa-ba gZon-nu-dpal, translated by Roerich as The Blue 
Annals.*! These two works detail a long and active participation of KaSmiri and 
Tibetan scholars in translating and promulgating Buddhist Tantric literature in Tibet. 
From the Blue Annals we learn that "during the time of Khri-sron Ide-btsan and his 
son, many siddhas, followers of Vajrayana, appeared...who were able to move in the 
sky, penetrate mountains and rocks, float on water, and exhibit before the multitudes 
their forms inside divine mandalas. Further there appeared many female 
ascetics...."%2 Naudou however adds a helpful caution to the sometimes too willing 
acceptance of Tibetan historiography: "Now, the Tibetan sources (even a summary 
examination reveals it very quickly) are subject to caution; their information, 
sometimes contradictory, always fragmentary, calls for a twofold task of criticism and 
synthesis."*? Discussing problems with Taranatha’s History, Naudou remarks that "it 
is necessary ... to recognize that Taranatha committed some grave chronological 


errors,"* and advises, quite correctly i think, that "it is prudent then to build nothing 
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on datum so long as it is not confirmed by an independent authority, and irrespective 
of what may be the antiquity and prestige of its author."*° Naudou’s work relies 
principally on the information furnished in the colophons of Tibetan translations of 
Sanskrit texts, information that was by and large written down at the time the 
translation was made, and usually with a date. While Naudou’s work is a mine of 
information, particularly about the transmission of Buddhism into Tibet from the 9th 
century onwards (see Chapter 4 of this dissertation), the study of Tantra had already 
become widespread in India by that time, so his researches do not offer any useful 
information on the emergence of Tantra in India in the earlier centuries we have been 
discussing in this chapter. This lack of information is also telling--Naudou only has 
specific information from the colophons on translations of texts called Tantras into 
Tibetan beginning in the ninth annie 
3.7.2. Chinese Translations of Buddhist Texts 

Bunyiu Nanjio provides us a giimpse of the state of the Buddhist canon in the 
early 6th century, in so far as it had been translated into Chinese. Nanjio has 
translated for us the catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist canon that was arranged under 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1444 ce).”’ There were 13 other such catalogues made that 
are still in existence, dating from 520 CE to 1600 cE.”* In the Introduction to his 
Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Tripifaka, Nanjio gives a list of 
"translations now in existence, and mentioned in the oldest catalogue of about 520 
A.D," including i41 Mahayana sdtras and dharanis and pariprcchds. There are no 


Kalpas, Mantrakalpas, Tantras, Tantrardjas, or Kalpardjas included in this group, 
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indicating that the type of texts referred to by Dharmakirti had not been accepted by 
the Buddhist educational establishments. The closest we have to any magical 
practices are the sétras from the late 4th century CE translated largely by Than-wu-lan 
(Dharmaraksa?) of the Eastern Tsi dynasty, with spells for pedestrian ends, such as 
keeping the house safe, avoiding or removing the harm caused by a thief, relieving an 
epidemic, curing toothache etc., * 

The Chinese hold that Tantra was introduced into their country in the 8th 
century. For translating Buddhist Tantric works into Chinese, Subhakarasasimha 
(Shen wu wei), Vajrabodhi (Kin-kang che) and Amoghavajra (Pu-k’ong) are 
considered the founders of Tantric Buddhism in China,” and are called the "Three 
Great Masters of the K’ai-yuan era 713-741 A.D." Vajrabodhi was born in 661 as 
the third son of King Isanavarman of Central India, and he left home at to study at 
Nalanda until he was 26, interrupted by a four-year stint in Western India (probably 
at Valabhi).” After working as teacher to King Narasimha Potavarman of Kanci-- 
where he is said to have brought the rains by means of a dhd@rant, he then worked in 
Ceylon, and accompanied the Ceylonese mission to China, reaching Canton in 720 
A.D.; he translated 11 Vajrayana works between 723-730 cE. Amoghavajra (746- 
771cE)™ and Yi-hing were his two most famous disciples, Amoghavajra coming from 
a Brahmanical family that had moved to Sri Lanka, and converted to Buddhism by 
Vajrabodhi at age 15. After Vajrabodhi died, Amoghavajra returned to Ceylon, 
studied for three years, then returned to China with 500 texts, and translated 119 of 


these into Chinese.2 Amoghavajra translated 77 texts. Among these are the 
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Mahdmani-vipula-vimdna-vi$va-supratisthita-guhya-parama-rahasya-kalpa-raja- 
dhdrant.*© 

The "Second Three Great Masters" were: 1) T’ien-si-tsai (c. 950 CE), from 
Jalandhara (then a dependency of Kasmir), who translated 18 works including the 
Mafijusrimalakalpa; 2) Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva, who then in 982 assumed the name 
Fa-hien or Dharmabhadra), a monk from Nalanda in Magadha who came to China in 
973, and who between 973-981 A.D. translated 118 Sanskrit texts into Chinese, and 
made Chinese transliterations of several Sanskrit stotras; and 3) Danapala (She-hu), 
from Uddiyana, who came to China in 980 and who translated some 111 texts into 
Chinese, including the DaSasdhasrikd Prajfidpdramitd and a transliteration of the 
Bhagavatya Grya-tadrdyd dandaka-stotram.**’ Fa-t’ien translated (circa 973 CE) into 
Chinese among other works the Anuttara-mahdydnavajra-mahdtantrardja-siitra, also 
known as the Vajragarbhatantrardjasiitra, a text said to have been composed by King 
Indrabodhi or Indrabhiti of Uddiyana.*“ As Bagchi explains in some detail, though, 
"it is difficult to say anything on the date of king Indrabhiti,” and the nature of the 
work "shows that it belongs to an age when the Vajrayana teachers (Vajracaryas) 
were shamelessly exploiting the names and works of the great teachers of the school 
to their own benefit." So the text may date from anywhere between the 7th-10th 
century, and may have been composed shortly before Fa-t’ien translated it.” Fa-t’ien 
is also credited with translations of the MafjuSri-sadvytta-guhya-tantra-rdjasya 
vimSatika-krodha-vijaydngana, a Srf-sarva-bhita-damara-tantra, and a Maydjala- 


mahdatantra-mahdaydna-gambhira-naya-guhya-perdsi-siitra, translated 982-1001 .?” 
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It appears though that Tantric material was first integrated into the Vaipulya- 
satra sections of the Buddhist canons. According to Lokesh Chandra, who analyzed 
the Chinese vaipulya siitra classifications, the Mahdvairocana-abhisambodhi-vikurvita- 
adhisthdna-vaipulya-siitrendrardja ndma dharmaparydaya is “the fundamental Tantra 
of the Carya division." According to Chinese classification, the Sarva-tathdgata- 
tattva-samgraha (also known as the VajraSekhara Tantra), the principal Tantra of the 
Yoga class, is also 2 vaipulya siitra. Similarly, the Tantric texts Mafjusri-mila-kalpa 
and the Mafijusri-ndma-samegiti (the latter often quoted in the Vimalaprabhd) are 
classed as mahdvaipulya and vaipulya sitras, respectively.”' This classification of 
the Mafijusrimilakalpa as a Mahdydna-vaipulvasitra is confirmed by the colophons to 
most of the chapters of the one surviving version of the Sanskrit text, where we find 
the full name is Bodhisattva-piteka-avatamsaka Aryamahjusrimilakalpa 
Mahdydnavaipulyesitra.”” Joshi, ailowine Winternitz, Bhattachyarrya, and Dutt, 
assigns the Mahdmdyirt, Rdstrapdlasitra, MaijuSrimilakalpa, and 
Suvarnaprabhdsasiitra to the tater Gupta era (6th century CE), wnen he says we find 
indications of the beginnings of Mantraydna.?” His opinion is that "the earliest 
Tantrika Buddhist literature would seem to have been a part of the Mahayana 
Sitras."2" Jayaswal however dates the Mafijufrimilakalpze to the late eighth or early 
ninth century, based on his analysis of the fifty-third chapter of the text, the Imperial 
History Chapter, whose chronology ends in the mid-eighth century (as I mentioned 
above). 


To the extent I have looked at the Mahayana sitra literature tor early evidence 
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of Tantric practices, there does appear to be something of a gradual evolution of 
doctrines that then appear integrated with Tantric doctrines in the Tantras--as 
discussed above with the Turfan material. It does not appear though that the 
Mahayana texts simply shifted smoothly into a Tantric mode. It is in fact difficult to 
determine to what extent certain texts were considered Tantras at their inception, or 
later classed as Tantras in revisionist schemas by Tantric practitioners who reclassed 
earlier material as types of Tantras in order to substantiate the position of the later 
Anuttarayoga texts within the canonical corpus. Bagchi credits Subhakarasimha (one 
of the first three Chinese Tantric ‘Masters’ discussed above, from the early 8th 
century) with being the first to introduce the teachings of the Vajrayana school into 
China "in a systematic manner." He claims that most of his translations were of 
‘Vajrayana’ texts, “either dharanis or texts on mystic mandalas and mudras employed 
for the worship of Mahavairocana and other Buddhas." Referring to 
Subhakarasimha’s teachings as Vairayana is really a matter of definition, though. In 
the Andsravadharmasila section of Subhakarasimha’s 8th century Chinese translation 
of the Bodhisattvasila the ten paramitds are assigned--in the explanation of mudrd--to 
the ten fingers, with the right hand as pumya: the thumb is dhydna, and the next four 
fingers are virya, ksanei, Sila, and ddna respectively. The left hand is /fAidna, with the 
left thumb as jAdna, and the remaining fingers bala, pranidhdna, updya, and 
prajfa.* Since in later Tantric doctrine the pairing of the male updya with the 
female prajfid is de riguer, we may have some evidence here for an earlier stage in 


the gradual development of Tantric doctrine--however a role for the female is 
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certainly not explicit here. The mudrd formed by joining the fingers together in 
sequence””’ is made at the top of the head, the forehead, the right shoulder then the 
left shoulder, the heart, the right knee and the left knee. One then recites several 
hundred times (or several thousand) on the rosary the following dhdrayis: Om 
samaya stram (I protect the initaitic community?),”" Om bodhicittam utpddayami (1 
raise up the bodhicitta), Om cittaprabodham karomi (I awaken the mind), Om 
vajramandalam pravesami (I enter the lightning/diamond mandala), Om Sudha Sudha 
(May they [the karmas]*” become extremely purified), and Om sarvavide svaha 
(Svaha to omniscience).”° These ‘dhdrants’ do certainly contain some basic Buddhist 
Tantric doctrines--particularly the notion of awakening the mind by raising up the 
bodhicitta; bodhicitta is not however explicitly identified with the semen, as it is in 
Anuttarayogatantra texts. 

Dhydna Subhakarasimha describes as sitting in an easy posture with the eyes 
half-closed, meditating on and worshipping the Buddhas in the ten directions of the 
Dharmadhdatu. “First let the mind see Buddhas in ten directions in the assembly of 
men and gods, teaching the law to the four assemblies. Then you should see your 
own self doing the three acts of respecting, worshipping and praising all the Buddhas 
one by one. The man who gets this vision should clearly distinguish himself and see 
it as if it were before his own eyes."**' So there is no visualized self-identification 
with the Buddhas as we find in deity yoga. The non-identification with the Buddhas 
is made pretty explicit: "Worship all the Buddha[s], the great Bodhisattvas, the 


Dharmakaya, the Sambhogakaya, and the Nirmanakéya, the Caryaphala and the great 
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assembly. The man who worships them can direct his mind to the presence of each 


of the Buddhas and the great Bodhisativas and can acquire the highest sincerity."** 


Breathing exercises in Subhakara’s text are simple: "First think of breathing 
in and breathing out. It must go inside our tody through all the joints and muscles. 


Afterwards it gces out slowly through the mouth. You should think that the breath is 


as white as snow and liquid as milk. One should follow the distance it goes."?* 


Again, though we can see the suggestion of the later Tantric notion of the identity of 
the breath with the bodhicitta/semen, it is certainly not explicit here. This is a fairly 
simple yogic technique, without the layers of complexity we find in for instance the 
Kdlacakratantra. And rather than the detailed visualizations and self-identifications of 
deity-yoga practice, Subhakara recommends visualizing "a bright disk like the clear 
moon at a distance of four feet from the body," that once mastered can be expanded 


"to fill up the cri-sahasra-mahdsahasra worlds," in order to attain samadhi. Samddhi 


is defined as “nothing but nirvikalpa-dharma."™ 


The moon is composed of four elements (mahdbhitas), which are 
ultimately destroyed. So it is the rnoon seen by all people. They take 
it for comparison with the intellect. Practice means seeing it for a long 
time and attaining success (siddhi).... Then you see only brightness 
and nothing else, not even the body and the mind. All dharmas are iosi 
in emptiness. But this should not be taken as emptiness. It is absence 
of thought and hence it is dyatena-Ssinyatd and not vacuity. It may be 
realized after a long practice. Then you are in a state of ycga without 
obstacle whether walking, sitting, staying or lying down or thinking at 
all times and in all places.... Go on practicing in this way till you attain 
Buddhahood. This is tne only method and there is no other method. 
This is the way of the inner light of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. It 
is not within the access of the two yanas and the Tirthikas.”° 


Once one has achieved success the mind has five aspects: a) ksana-citta--"this citta 
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sees the way by one smrti-yoga. It is quickly lost and forgotten. It is like lightning 
at night which quickly appears and disappears;" b) srotdpanna-citta--"one has already 
seen the way and thinks of it more and more without stopping. It is like the current 
falling;" c) madhura-citta--"when through the accumulation of endless efforts Sunyata 
is attained and the body and mind become light (i.e. to attain praSrabdhi) and a taste 
of the way is obtained;" d) vidhyvamsana-viksipta-citta--" you energetically rise at 
once or give up the practice. Both are against the way...;" e) ddarsa-citta--"one goes 
away from the scattered and troubled state of mind and sees the round bright light. 
Then nothing else remains.""° We have in two of the five states (a and e) images of 
lightning and of mirror-light. This would seem then to be an earlier stage of the 
development of the doctrine of the lights leading to the clear light that becomes 
popular in later Buddhist Tantra. This impression is strengthened by the four 
dhdranis used here: Om stiksma vajra to attain vipaSyand-siddhi, Om tistha vajra to 
attain undecaying vipaSyand; Om supra ‘supta?) vajra to attain vastness of vipasyand, 
and Om samhdra vajra to re-contract the vipasyand.”®’ 

Bagchi remarks that "On the whole the teachings of Subhakara as embodied in 
the present text [i.e. the BhodisattvaSiia] offer a complete practical code of the 
Mahayanists cf the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. They indicate the peculiar mystic bent 
of the faith that was developing in that period. As such the text supplies us with an 
important landmark in the development of the Mahayana Buddhism."”* Subhakara’s 
text 1s certainly not an Anuttarayogatantra text, though. There is no self- 


identification with the visualization of the Buddhas; the mantra practices are of the 
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Mahayana dhdrani practices, without the amazingly complex bija-mantra 
identifications with the elements we find in the anuttarayoga texts. Most notable of 
all perhaps is the lack of any role for the goddess or the feminine principles in these 
yogas and meditations prescribed by Subhakara. As Prof. Riuychi Abe has pointed 
out, however, this particular text we have examined here is an initiatory sddhana text 
within the Vairocana tradition, so it cannot be taken as a normative representative of 
all the texts available at the time. What all this suggests is that the more populist 
Tantric practices were being incorporated very gradually into the pre-existing 
Mahayana practices, while the canonical meditation systems were becoming 
increasingly more complex. Bagchi was apparently of the opinion that the 
Brahmanical Tantric schools strongly influenced the development of Buddhist Tantra. 
Describing the work of the Buddhist monks translating from Sanskrit into Chinese 
during the Song period (10th-11th centuries), he remarks that "Buddhism in India in 
this period had changed considerably and had given rise to mystic schools much 
influenced by the Brahmanical schools of Tantra,"“° noting that of some 285 texts 
preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka from this translation period, the majority are from 
Tantric Buddhism schools. Most scholars who have worked carefully on the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantric traditions come to this same conclusion about mutual influence, 
as did Wayman.’” Though I do not read Chinese, and so cannot check the contents 
of the various texts cited as translations of “Tantras" by the first three ‘Masters’ of 
the early Chinese Tantric translators, it would appear from Subhakarasimha’s 8th 


century BodhisattvaStla and the Turfan yoga text discussed previously that the many 
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of the texts translated in the eighth century were late Mahayana texts with advanced 
meditation techniques that were only /ater classified within the Tantric schemas, after 
the Anuttarayoga texts had been incorpcrated into the formal curricula. As I cited 
above, Bagchi in fact says that most of Subhakarasimha’s translations were “either 
dharanis or texts on mystic mandalas and mudras employed for the worship of 
Mahavairocana and other Buddhas."”"' While these techniques are not foreign to 
Mahayana, and are certainly an integral part of the Amuttarayoga Tantric texts, they 
were apparently not part of the types of texts Dharmakirti was referring to as 
‘Tantras,’ with the disreputable practices, sexual rites, etc. Again we return to the 
issues of definition and usage when it comes to the term ‘Tantra,’ and the issue of 
when the tradition itself began to refer to its own practices as Tantric and its texts as 
Tantras. These late Mahayana texts on Yoga, and the texts from the Vaipulyasitra 
class, do not appear to contain the sort of transgressive Yogic practices and symbols 
we find in the Kapalika tradition. Yet, as we shall see in looking at the 
Kdlacakratantra and other Anuttarayoga texts, the Anuttarayoga Tantras, and the 
Kaémiri Saivite texts do include material from these earlier, more transgressive cults. 
These facts again support the impression that more popular Tantric practices were 
grafted into or onto the developing Mahayana textual traditions--and perhaps vice 
versa. Only with a very thorough survey of the datable contents of all the Chinese 
Buddhist texts translated by both groups of the ‘Three Masters’ will it be possible to 
really determine just how ‘Tantric’ the contents of these texts are, and where they 


stand in relation to earlier and later texts of the tradition. 
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Section 3.8. Addendum--The Dharani Issue 

The question of the role of Dhdrantis in determining "Tantric content" of texts 
has come up for discussion in several recent academic conference meetings on the 
Tantric tradition. Some scholars have even suggested that the presence of a dhdrant 
in a text marks it as Tantric in character. Part of the responsibility for this perception 
seems to lie with Tucci, who argued: "It is clear that the Dhdrani represent the first 
kernel from which the Tantras developed, so that the passage from Mahayana to 
Tantric gnosis takes place warily and imperceptibly.... We still find that it is difficult 
to ascertain when Tantrism arose, in its literary formulation; nevertheless there is no 
doubt that the dhdrant were the first codification of the ideas underlying it; the 
Tantras begin with them. We can even go further and admit, with the Buddhist 
commentators and editors, that some Mahayanasitra or parts of them may be 
considered as Tantras, Kriyatantras. Such, for instance, is the case with the 
Suvarnaprabhdsasitra and with the chapters on the dhdrant in the Lankdvatara, both 
included by the Vajrayana masters among the Kriydatantra."** This position seems at 
odds with the historical facts. Lamotte has done some of the best work on the issue 
of dhdranis in the Buddhist texts through his study of Nagarjuna’s 
Mahdprajndpaéramitasastra. As he puts it, "it’s not proper to speak of it [a dhdrani] 
as a mantra, a magical formula, as it is generally translated; it is primarily the 
memorization of the teachings of all the Buddhas. That is how the Tibetans and 
Chinese have understood the term; the former translate it as gzurs, hclder, from the 


perfect of the root Adzin pa, to lay hold of or seize; the latter translate it as ... retain 
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completely." This is certainly the literal sense of the Sanskrit, a derivative noun 
from the root Wdhr, to hold, resulting in a literal sense "holding" or "retaining" 
(here: in memory). Nagarjuna provides explicit instructions on memorization 
techniques to be mastered in order to memorize the sacred texts of the Buddhist 
tradition. Lamotte cites a passage from the Bodhisattvabhimi that gives a basic 
definition of dhdranf from within the tradition: ‘What is a Bodhisattva’s dhdrant? 
Generally it should be considered as fourfold: the dhdrani of the teachings, the 
dharani of their meaning, the dharani of the mantra, and the dhdrani so the 
bodhisattva will attain patience.’*** For the fourth type the text gives the mantra ifi 
miti kiti bhi ksanti svaha with the explanation that this mantra is designed, upon 
pondering, to demonstrate it’s meaninglessness to the bodhisattva, and thus to 
demonstrate the emptiness of all things. Lamotte’s view is echoed by Jens Braarvig 
in a recent article on the subject.” Braarvig cites passages from the 
Aksayamatinirdesa, the AstddaSa-sahasrika-prajndpadramitd, the Dasabhiimika, and 
also from the same section of the Bodhisattva-bhaimi that make clear the 
‘memorization’ sense of the term for the well-trained bodhisattva, who is to combine 
dharani aptitude with pratibhdna, eloquence. Matsunaga also tells us that in early 
Mahayana dhdrani referred to the memorization of texts, and that the term comes to 
refer to "spell" only in third century CE additions to the séras, having assimilated the 
sense of ‘science’ (vidya) and magic.?” As de Jong summarizes (Matsunaga’s brief 
history of Tantrism is in Japanese), Matsunaga traces the development of Tantric 


ritual through the gradual inclusion of adoration of statues, veneration of seven 
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Buddhas, eight bodhisattvas, and AvalokiteSvara, simabandha and homa nituals, 
abhiseka, and buddhdnusmyti (meditation on the Buddha). He finds these practices 
mentioned in texts translated into Chinese from the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, though without the systematic arrangements of later Tantric texts. In 
seventh century texts he found early mandala descriptions, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
with multiple arms, and the mention of mudrds, along with a bija meditation on Tara, 
and the three rituals of warding off evil, exorcising demons, and increasing 
happiness.” In contrast to Huntington’s claims,”* Matsunaga finds that the groups of 
five Buddhas with Vairocana in the center do not appear in Chinese Tantric texts until 
the eighth century. Waddell also published in 1913 (and again in 1914) studies of the 
Buddhist Dhdrani cult. Waddell argues that the dhdrantfs were in use in Buddhism 
from the very beginning, probably introduced by Buddha himself. He includes a 
photo of a Greco-Bactrian (2nd-3rd cent. CE) sculpture showing Avalokita wearing the 
little amulet boxes around his neck typically used to hold dhdranis (as also described 
by Bana in the passage I cited from his Kddamabarl). He notices the first instance of 
the term in the Lalitavistara, where a great Bodhisattva is referred to as 
Dhdrani§vara-raja, and finds the 21st chapter of the Saddharmapundaritka--a text 
translated into Chinese in 250 CE--is entitled Dhdrani and contains a collection of 
such spelis.° We have dhdranis translated into Chinese as early as the late fourth 
century CE. Bagchi reports that "Srimitra, the Kuchean, and the Indian Tan-wu-lan 
(Dharmaratna?--late fourth century CE) were probably the first to introduce with a 


certain amount of success the practice of Dharani in order to satisfy the curiosity of 
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the Taoists who had formed a mystic bent of mind."**' The earliest surviving actual 
manuscripts of Dhdrantis appear to be the Sth-6th century Gilgit manuscripts discussed 
above.°” So to presume the existence of a full Tantric system of doctrine and 
practice merely because dhdrants are present in a text is to ignore the history of the 
usage of the term in the surviving Sanskrit Buddhist canon, particularly since the 
dhdranf system appears to have been a well-established component of the basic 
Mahayana bodhisattva educational training regimen. 
3.9. Conclusion 

We have discussed in this chapter the multiple layers of evidence that indicate 
that Tantric texts and practices were circulating widely in India as early as the sixth 
century CE. From the evidence gathered so far it appears that popular, magical, 
ascetical, and yogi-derived earlier Tantric practices were gradually integrated with the 
canonical, formal Buddhist tradition. We have seen that Dharmakirti disapproved of 
these practices in the early 7th century, suggesting that the conservative, well- 
educated Buddhist establishment did not approve of Tantric practices, though the texts 
were circulating, and the practices were widespread. It also becomes clear, however, 
that the task of tracing the specifics of the development and integration of the 
Mahayana Siitra literature into the Tantric literature is an enourmous one, and far 
beyond the scope of this chapter or dissertation. A really thorough study of this 
issue will require an historical tracking of all the Mahayana Siitras, and then a reading 
of the Sanskrit versions of the texts to determine what language or terminology was 


used over the centuries to describe the evolving meditation and ritual practices. 
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Furthermore, one would ideally wish to study all the Yoga Sastra and Samkhya texts 
from the Hindu side, to see how much of the Yogic and ‘pre-Tantric’ material in the 
Buddhist canon was shared by the Hindu tradition, and vice versa (to say nothing of 
the Jain texts). Following the historical evidence cited above, however, as opposed to 
the canonical claims of Tantric origins, it would appear that as Tantric practices 
developed and came to be included in the more formal textual and educational systems 
of the Buddhists, and that many of the developing elements of practice from the 
earlier Mahayana tradition were grafted onto Tantric practices, and vice versa, so that 
we find in the more fully developed Buddhist Tantric texts a wide range of elements 
present in the Mahayana tradition. What is not clear, and may not be for a long time 
(or ever), is to what extent Tantric practices were in fact secretly engaged in by more 
orthodox figures who may have disparaged such practices in writing. And given the 
apparently popular origins of many of these ideas and practices, we may never be 
able to say when the first texts called ‘Tantras’ that were "Tantric" first appeared. 
We must also note that the material covered in this chapter and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom are not intended necessarily to be the most definitive conclusions that may 
be drawn. Some of the historical conclusions drawn in this chapter will almost 
certainly be revised.as further research continues. The areas of uncertainty are still 
vast, since the literature is enourmous, and still, from the point of view of Tantric 
Studies, largely untouched by scholars. 

As I mentioned in the opening paragraphs of this chapter, the streams of 


"incoming" ideas and practices from the earlier strata of the Hindu and Buddhist 
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traditions make it a very difficult and time-consuming task to try to sort out just what 
practices came from where, when they were integrated with other doctrines, when the 
first Tantric texts actually appeared, and how the traditions referred to them, etc. We 
have seen in Chapter 2 of this dissertation how many of the more esoteric concepts 
from the Tantric tradition appear to have very deep roots in the Vedic tradition. To 
just hint at how far some of the other roots may go, in unlikely directions, we find 
that there appear to be important links from the meditative and yogic traditions to the 
dramatical and aesthetic tradition in India. Gnoli speaks of the ability, in India, to 
"trace back to a sort of common substratum, of sdmdnddhikaranya, which may be 
said to represent the link between aesthetic and religious experience."*” Relatively 
unknown articles such as Falk’s work on “The Five Jinas and the Five Colours of 
Consciousness" have explored the roots of the color-coding of the five dhydni 
Buddhas found in the Tantras, citing passages from Pali texts such as the Kassapa 
Sthandda Sutta, from the Brhaddranyakopanisad, from the Atharvarveda and other 
early texts showing the early use of color schemes in meditations on psychological 
parameters. Natalia Lidova has also found the pattern of associating colors with 
major deities in Bharata Muni’s Ist-2nd century CE Ndfyasdstra: “The rasas have a 
divine origin, and were revealed to us by Brahma. Visnu protects the syngdra-rasa, 
correlated with green, Pramatha hdsya/white, Rudra raudra/red, Yama karuna/dove- 
grey, Mahakdla bibhatsa/dark-blue, Kala bhayanaka/black, Mahendra vira/golden- 
brown, and Brahma protects adbhuta, correlated with yellow."*” Though the match 


is by no means exact, compare the NdtyaSastra passage with the following description 
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of Kalacakra Adi Buddha in the ‘residence mandala:’ “Kalacakra’s body is fully 
aspected, emitting pure light rays of five colors--blue, red, yellow, white, and green. 
His body is blue in color. He has three necks--black in the center, red to his right, 
and white to his left-and four faces."*%° We may be able therefore to eventually trace 
an evolutionary process whereby variously colored individual deities representing 
rasas in the Hindu system, and skandhas in the Buddhist system, (compare also 
individually colored Buddhas of the Mahayana) evolved in Tantra into application to 
syncretic, multi-aspected deities in iconography and visualization practices for 
meditation and self-identification through deity yoga. Again, though, this would 
require extensive reading in the Pali sources, and a thorough study of the development 
of both aesthetic theory and Hindu and Buddhist (and probably Jain) meditational 
practices over the course of about two thousand years. 

What is clear is that with the public emergence of Tantra came an outpouring 
of texts, digests, sects, and practices. Rajendralala Mitra went so far as to say (in 
1873) that "In the way of religious rites, nothing is done in the present day, and 
nothing has been done for the last fifteen hundred years in Bengal, which does not, or 
did not, borrow its main characteristics from the Tantras.". Remarking on the 
prevalence of Saivite, Saktic, and Vaisnava tantra, and the fact that even though 
Vedic mantras are used in many ceremonies, he continued "in most instances, the 
mantras have been transmitted through a Tantric medium, and it may be said with 
very little exaggeration that the life of a Hindu from birth to burning-ground is one 


eternal bondage to the ordinances of the Tantras."*”’ Even a brief passage from a 
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12th century Mahdkdvya indicates how thoroughly the Tantric models had penetrated 
Indian culture (Naisadhacarita 14.88-89, SarasvatI speaking): 


"King, reflect in thy heart, and ever meditate on my pure mystic 
formula (hrim), which, without any form, embodies Siva, and is 
accompanied by the moon {i.e. the candrabindu]. The formula 
represents that form that goes by the name Parvati and Paramesvara, 
universal, but twofold owing to the union of two shapes, male in one 
half and female in the other [i.e. the ardhanarifvara form]. May this 
formula prove effective to thee! The virtuous man who cherishes in his 
heart this my formula called Cintamani (The Wishing Stone) becomes a 
master of eloquence with a speech drenched with the nectar of fully 
developed sentiments. He acts like Cupid in charming the gazelle-eyed 
maids of heaven..."°* 


The question we will turn to in the next chapter is the issue of the contents of the 
Buddhist Tantric texts themselves, followed in Chapter 5 by a similar study of Saivite 


Tantric texts. 
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NOTES 


1. There is of course the issue of andtman in the Buddhist tradition, though in the Tantric 
writings the notion of anaksara-bindu or indestructible drop seems to largely take the place of 
an dtman. 


2. Cited from A.A. Macdonell’s article on "Magic", Vedic section in The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Hastings 1916:314). The original passage reads: The place selected for 
the practice of magic, except when it is an element of the sacrificial ceremonial, is generally a 
lonely one. A cemetery, the seat of flesh-eating demons, is a specially suitable place for its 
operations. A cross-road is a favorite locality to divest oneself of evil influences. A secluded 
part of a house, a shed, and solitary spots in field or forest are also used. The time at which 
many operations of hostile magic take place is at night; but that of others depends on their 
circumstances or their purpose." 


3. Joshi 1966:118. Joshi concludes, perhaps a bit too optimistically, "In short the 
Upanishadic mysticism and symbology seem to have paved the way for esoteric yoga and 
technology, and we venture to suggest, in the light of the foregoing discussion that the seeds 
of esotericism and erotic yoga, which flourished in fully developed form in the post-Gupta 
period, have been in existence in India in the Harappan and Vedic times." (Joshi 1966:119.). 
On the other hand, we have the opinion of Kane, who says “there is nothing in the Tripitaka 
or any other Buddhist document to prove that the Buddha or his first disciples had anything to 
do with Mantras and Mandalas." (Kane, History of the Dharmsastras, Poona, 1963 vol.4, 
part 2, p.1038, quoted by Vijaya Korti, “Tantra Worship During I-Tsing’s Period," pp.87-92, 
in Handa, Devendra (ed) Indological Studies (Essays in Memory of Shri $.P. Singhal), Delhi, 
Caxton Publications, 1987.(p.88).) 

4. Jash 1972:156--Mahdbhdsya ed. Kieihorn vol. H, 387-388. 

5. Personal communication. 

- See Walshe 1987:133-141. 

. See Banerji 1992:29-30. 

. Theragata v.136-—Flood 1989:244n.31. 

« Chandra 1984:110-111. 

10. Kathdvatthu 23.1 (translation 365), Chandra 1984:106-107. 


11. Chandra 1984:111. Ac. 1400 cE history of Buddhism by the Ceylonese monk 
Dharmaraksita (alias Dharmakirti of Gadaladeniya), Nikdyasamgrahaya or S@sandvatdra- 
caritaya, gives an interesting account of the origin of the Tantric texts from a Hinaydna 
perspective. The Tirthikas had been expelled from the samgha and gathered at Nalanda, 
determining to create a rift between the doctrine and discipline (dharma and vinaya) ot the 
Sakya monks. 235 years after the Buddha’s nirvaga they formed into six groups with nine 
divisions. “The Rajagiri heretics composed the Angulimdla Pifaka; the Siddharthaka heretics 
the Gudha Vessantara; the PirvaSaili heretics the Rafthapdlagarjita; the AparaSaili heretics 
the Alavakagarjita; and the Wajraparvata heretics the Gidha Vinaya. These last also 
composed the Tantras Mdydjdlatantra, Samdjatantra, Mahdsamayatattva, Tattvasahgraha, 
Bhiitacamara, Vajramrta, Cakrasamvara, DvddaSacakra, Bherukddbudha, Mahdmdyd, 
Padanihkshepa, Catushpishta, Pardmarda, Maricudbhava, Sarvabuddha, Sarvaguhya, 
Samuccaya, &c., and the Kalpa-shastras: Mdyamaricikalpa, Herambakalpa, Trisamayakalpa, 
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Rajakalpa, Vajragandhdrakalpa, Mariciguhyakalpa, Suddhasamuccaykalpa, &c." (Chandra 
1984:107 citing from Fernando 1908:9-10.) Notably absent from this list are the Hevajra and 
Kalacakra Tantras—I’ve traced most of the other texts in the catalogue listings of Sanskrit 
manuscripts discussed in Chapter 4 of this dissertation. Barua claims that it is "well known" 
that there were exceptions to the rules about eating fish and meat, or even drinking wine, for 
the early Buddhist monks. When the flesh had not been specially killed for the bhiksus, they 
were allowed to accept it in their begging bowls (Barua 1969:32.) Chandra tells us that a 
monk of the Vajraparvata sect came from India to reside and preach at Abhayagiri in the 9th 
century. 


12. Personal communication. 


13. Sykes 1841:483-484. Rocher adds: "The greater or lesser degree to which Tantric 
[Note 71: Jitendranath Banerjea: Puranic and Tantric Religion, Calcutta: Univ., 1966] 
practices appear in a purdga—or a section of a purdga—is most often considered to be an 
indication of its being more or less recent. Tantric rites are alluded to even in mahdpurdgas 
(e.g. Bhagavata® 11.3.47 seqq.); certain sections of the Agni°, Linga°, Saiva®, 
Brahmavaivarta®, etc., are strongly influenced by Tantra.[note 72: Ch. Chakravarti, Antiquity 
of Tantricism, IHQ 6, 1930, 114-126 at 125.] Several upapurdgas especially are very close 
to true Tantric texts: Kdlikdtantra is another name for the Kdlika°®, which contains the 
famous Rudhiradhydya. The distincticn between Tantras and Puranas has been formulated as 
follows: Both are didactic and sectarian. As a rule Tantra contains less historical and 
legendary matter, and more directions as to ritual, but a more important difference lies in 
this, that while the Puranas approve of Vedic rites as well as of others, for which they give 
directions, the Tantras insist that ceremonies other than those they prescribe are now useless. 
[Note 73: Payne, Ernst Alexander: The Saktas. An Introductory and Comparative Study, 
Calcutta: YMCA Publishing House, 1933:50].(Rocher 1986:14). Rocher also refers us to 
JAOS 96, 1976, 383-403, "The Amarako§ga and the Lexicographical Chapters of the 
Agnipurana," by Robert Birwea, and Andre Padoux, "On Mantras and Mantric Practices in 
the Agni-Purana," Puranam 1978:57-65. 


14. Rocher 1986:187. 


15. “Because of the prominence of Tantric materials in the Agni® $.B. Chaudhuri came to 
the inevitable conclusion that ‘the Purana has been unblushingly tampered with’ by preachers 
of the Tantric cult." (Rocher 1986:40, cited from $.B.Chaudhuri, Agnipuranam 1928-29, 
p.130.) 


16. Winternitz !963:496-497. 

17. See Birwé 1976:389-390, and 391-392. 

18. Winternitz 1963:530. 

19. Winternitz 1963:531. 

20. See Naudou 1980:17n.29. 

21. Chimpa and Chattopadhyaya 1970:149. 

22. Chimpa & Chattopadhaya 1970:151. 

23. Chimpa & Chattopachyaya 1970:151. 

24. Chimpa & Chattopadhyaya 1970:151-152. 

25. Rdjatarangint 1.168 and 1.171; Stein 1991{1}:30-31. 
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26. Stein 1991{1}:64. 

27. Other scholars also have disagreed with early claims of Buddhist Tantric origins. 
P.V.Kane, History of the DharmSastras, Poona, 1963 vol.4, part 2, p.1038: “there is nothing 
in the Tripitaka or any other Buddhist document to prove that the Buddha or his first disciples 
had anything to do with Mantras and Mandalas." (quoted by Vijaya Korti, “Tantra Worship 
During I-Tsing’s Period,” pp.87-92, in Handa, Devendra (ed) Indological Studies (Essays in 
Memory of Shri S.P. Singhal), Delhi, Caxton Publications, 1987.(p.88). 


28. Bhattacharya 1931:v. 


29. Bapat gives us a handy schema of the major teachers of the Madhyamika and Yogacara 
schools: 


Madhyamika teachers: Yogacara teachers: 
Nagarjuna (2nd c.) Maitreya(natha) (3rd c.) 
Aryadeva (3rd c.) Asanga (4th c.) 
Buddhapilita (Sth c.) Vasubandhu (4th c.) 
Bhavaviveka (5th c.) Sthiramati (5th c.) 
Candrakirti (6th c.) Dinnaga (Sth c.) 
Santideva (7th c.) Dharmapala (7th c.) 


Dharmakirti (7th c.) 
Santaraksita (8th c.) 
Kamalasila (8th c.) (Bapat 1959:119) & 121. 
30. Bhattacharyya 1931:xxxiv. 
31. Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:xlv. 
32. Bhattacharyya 1931 :xxxvi-xxxvil. 
33. See Bhattacharyya 1931:xxx. 
34. Bhattacharyya 1931:xxxii. 
35. Wayman 1977:ix, and 98-99. 


36. "The Tantric revelations were kept in esoteric cults--for there must have been a tension 
between the orthodox Buddhist sects and these far-out tantric groups. This strict secrecy was 
continued up to around the 8th century when commentaries by named persons appear." 
(Wayman 1977:53). Wayman does not however assume identities between the Madhamika 
Aryadeva, Nagarjuna, or Candrakirti and those he considers to be Tantric writers of the same 
name. (See Wayman 1977:93). 

37. The Chinese text is Chih-kang-ting-ching-ya-ch ‘ieh-shih-pa-lui-chich-kuei (Tohoku no. 
1787). (Matsunaga 1977:112 and 1112n.4). 

38. Matsunaga 1977:112-113. 

39. Matsunaga 1977:114-115. 

40. Wayman 1977:56. 


41. Since the Tantra proper is usually referred to as having only eighteen chapters, 
Bhattacharya felt that the Uttarardha portion was not part of the original text. (Bhattacharya 
1931:vi.) 
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42. One of Bhattacharya’s arguments for an earlier date of the text is the elaborate 
description of the Sangfti at the beginning of the text, as is also the style for the earlier 
Mahdydna sitras. Later descriptions of the assemblies are certainly shorter. See Chapter 4 
of this dissertation. 


43. Dowman 1985:370. 
44. Bhattacharyya 1931.xn.2 
45. See Naudou 1980:78-79, and 79n.1. 


46. Winternitz 1933:1-2. Matsunaga uncritically presumes that the material from the first 
twelve chapters of the Guhyasamdjatantra that form, as he puts it, “the original core of the 
text,’ are cited in Santideva’s 7th century Siksdsamuccaya. (Matsunaga 1977:114-115.) 


47. See Bendall & Rouse 1922:314, and citations listed at page 322. 
48. Wayman 1977:ix. 


49. Farquar describes the Kalpa-sttras as giving “minute instructions for the sacrificers." 
(Farquar 1920:50). 


50. Dasgupta 1932:277; he cites Cakrapdni’s Ayurvedadipika 1.1.1 Gurv-djfd-labha- 
anantaram etat-tantra-karanam, and Carakasamhitd 1.1.52. 


51. See especially Hoernle 1909:879-880. 
52. Hoernle i893:i. 


53. Several manuscripts from adjacent stépas at Kurchar ended up with Weber, Macartney, 
and Petrovski, the latter now housed in St. Petersburg. 


54. Hoernle 1893:iv. 
55. Buhler 1877:29-30. 
56. Hoernle 1893:xivii-xlviii. 


57. Part of the argument Hoernle uses for dating the Bower manuscript is that the single 
hole for the binding string is found to the left of center, as was the practice in fourth and fifth 
century birch-bark manuscripts. (Hoernle 1&93:xxiv.) 


58. Hoernle 1893:lvi. Hoernle proposes the date of the original Navanttaka as the second 
century CE, allowing time for the samitds to gain authoritative status. The Carakasamhita 
was revised some centuries later by Drdhabala who added the Kalpasthdna and Siddhisthana, 
along with seventeen chapters of the Cikitsdsthdna. (Hoernle 1893:Ixvii.) 


59. Hoernle 1893:lviii-lix. 
60. Verses 917-949. 
61. Hoernle 1909:861. 


62. The colophon to Cikitsdsthanam 2.3 of the Carakasamhitd refers to the Agnivesa-kyte 
tantre caraka-pratisamskyte, i.e. the System or Treatise by Agnivesa redacted or revised by 
Caraka. (Sze Sharma 1983:47). 


63. Hoernle 1893:1x. 
64. Hoernle 1893:Ixviii-Ixix, and Ixxxvi-xciv. 
65. Hoernle 1893:xxii. 
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66. Suzuki 1961:1-23, along with hundreds of sddhanas, not to mention the seemingly 
endless commentarial literature. 


67. Joshi 1977:146. 


68. Verse 3.308 of his Pramdgavdrttika: VratacaryaébhramSddind dharma-adharma-upacaye 
dharma-adharma-dtmanor vd prakytyd siddhy-asiddht iti cet| na| dharma-viruddhadndm api 
kraury-asteya-maithuna-hinakrma-ddi-bahuldndm vratandm qakini-bhagini-tantradisu 
darfanat| taif ca siddhi-vifesdt (sic)| na caivam-vidho dharma-svabhava iti ca yathdvasaram 
nivedayisyamah|. (Davidson 1981:8n. 21—cited from Gnoli’s The Pramdnavarttikam of 
Dharmakirti (Gnoli 1960a:163.1-6). Davidson refers us also to verse 309 and the Vrtti on 
verse 243 especially Gnoli 1960a:123.20-124.2. 


69. Gnoli 1960a:xxxv. 


70. nanu na Saknuvanty eva purusd mantran kartum| etad uttaratra vicdrayisyamah. api 
ca! na mantro ndmdnyad eva kimcit. kim tarhi| satya-tapah-prabhdva-tam samthita-artha- 
sddhanam vacanam| tad advayatve ‘pi purusesu drSyata eva| yathdsvam satya-adhisthdna- 
bald visa-dahana-ddi-stambhana-dar§Sandat| fabardndm ca kesdm-cid adyapi mantra-karanat| 
tesdm ca purusa-kyteh| tatrdpy apauruseyatve katham iddnim apauruseyam avitatham| tatha 
hi bauddha-itarayor mantra-kalpayor himsda-maithuna-dtma-dar§ana-ddayo ‘nabhudaya-hetavo 
‘nyathd ca varnyante| tat katham ekatra viruddha-abhidhdyi dvayam satyam sydat\ tatra-artha- 
antara-kalpane tad anyatra-api tulyam ity artha-anirnaydt kvacid apratipattik| tathd ca sad 
apy anupayogam apaurusayam| bauddhddindm amantratve tad anyatrapi kosapdnam syat 
karanlyam| visa-karma-ddi-kyto bauddhd api dySyante| tatra-amantratve api vipratisiddham | 
mudrd-mandala-dhydnair apy anaksaraih karmdni kriyante| na ca tdny apaurusaydni nitydni 
yujyante| tesdm kriyasambhave ’ksara-racandydm kah pratighdtah purusdgdm| tasmdn na 
kimcid aSakya-kriyam esdm| katham iddnim satya-prabhavau mantra-kalpau paraspara- 
virodhanau| na vai sarvatra tau satya-prabhavau| prabhava-yukta-purusa-pratijhd-laksandv 
api tau stah| sa prabhavo gati-siddhi-vifesdbhydm api syat| yadi pauruseyd mantréh kim na 
Sarve purusdé mantra-kdrinah| tat-kriydsddhana-vaikalyat| yadi tadySaih satya-tapah- 
prabhrtibhir yuktdh syuh kurvanty eva| api ca kdvydni purusah karoti iti sarvah purusah 
kavya-kyt syét| akarane vd naiva kascit tadvad ity apirvaisd vadcoyuktik| satyam mantra- 
kriyd-sddhana-vikala[n] mantrdén na kurvate}| tat tu kasyacit sdkalyam na pasyamah| 
purusdndm samdna-dharmatvat| uktam atra na mantro ndmdnyad eva kimcit satyddi-matdm 
vacana-samayad iti| (Gnoli 1960a:123.8-25~124.1-15, Dharmakirti’s commentary on verse 
243). 


71. Verse 309: ye ‘pi tantra-vidah kecin mantrdn kamScana kurvate| prabhu-prabhdavas 
tesdm sa tad-ukta-nydya-vyttitah| | Commentary: rathydpurusd api kecana tantrajnah 
svayam-kytair mantraih kimcit karma kurvanti| tathd-anyo ‘py anatifaya§ ca karta ca 
mantranam iti| na\ tesdm prabhadvavatd eva adhisthdndt\ tat-kytam hi te samayam 
anupdlayantas tad-upadesena ca vartmdndh samarthdh} tat-samaya-upadesa-nirapeksdndm 
asdmarthyat| (Gnoli !960a:163.23-29). Miyasaka has published an edited version of the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan of the Pramdnavarttika-karikd, with index--(See Miyasaka 1971/2 and 
1975). vss. 3.308: asddhdranata siddha mantrdkhyakramakdrindm/ pumsdam jfdna- 
prabhavabhydm anyesdm tadabhdvatah// vs. 3.309 (starts the dptacintd section (seventh) of 
chapter 3: ye ‘pi tantravidah kecin mantradn kdmS$cana kurvate| prabhu-prabhavas tesdm sa 
tad-ukta-nydya-vittitah | | (Miyasaka 1971/2:158.) 3.309 (tantravid) is the only instance of the 
word tantra in the Kdrikds. (Miyasaka 1975:63). 
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72. For a good thumbnail sketch of the variety of classification schemes for Tantric texts, 
see Banerji 1992:1-3. 


73. "In view of the fact that Dharmakirti shows just such qualities in verses that are 
undoubtedly his own, one cannot avoid the impression that most of the verses here attributed 
to Dharmakirti are his own compositions.” (Ingalls 1965:47). 


74. Ingalls 1965:194. 

75. Ingalls 1965:181. 

76. Kale 1966:xv; date given on p.xx. 

77. Kale 1966:xxxvi. 

78. Kale 1966:5 English. 

79. Kale 1966:15-16 English. 

80. Kale 1966:16-17 English. The pertinent sentence is: “dvijan md krtajfo mahyam 
aksara-Siksdm vidhdya vividha-agama-tantram a&khyadya kalmasa-ksaya-kdranam saddcdram 
upadisya jfidneksana-gamya-mdnasya SaSi-khanda-Sekharasya puja-vidhanam abhidhdaya pujam 
mat-krtdm angtkrtya niragdt." Kale 1966:25-26 Sanskrit. 

81. Kale 1966:17 English; p. 26 Sanskrit. 


82. "Siddha-ascetics" are referred to in the account of the Asura Kalind1, who greets 
Matanga upon his arrival in Patala and marries him; lost in grief at the death of her father 
the King, a Siddha ascetic predicted Matanga’s arrival, accounting for Kalindi’s decision to 
come out from the palace to meet Matanga. (Kale 1966:18 English, 28 Sanskrit). 

83. Kale 1966:19 English. 

84. Kale 1966:22 English. 

85. Gajendragadhar 1919{2}:xxii. 

86. Gajendragadhar 1919:xix-xx. 

87. Gajendragadhar 1919:xxxvii. 

88. Kale 1966:47 English. 

89. The Sanskrit reads: din-mukhesu tat-tat-Silpa-vittakair yaSah-prakhydpanam, 
kartantikddibhih kalydna-laksana-udghosanam, ptthamarda-vita-vidasakair bhiksukyddibhis 
ca ndgarika-purusa-samavayesu riipa-Sila-Silpa-saundarya-mddhurya-prastavand, yuva-jana- 
manoratha-laksyabhatdyadh prabhiatatamena Sulkena avasthépanam.(Kale 1966:67 Sanskrit.) 
90. Kale 1966:60 English; Sanskrit p. 86. 

91. Dycakowski 1988:5—"the author describes a Saiva ascetic from South India ‘who had 
made a collection of manuscripts of jugglery, Tantras, and Mantras [which were written] in 
letters of red lac on palm leaves [tinged] with smoke.’ Bana also says that ‘he had written 
down the doctrine of Mahakala, which is the ancient teaching of the Mahapasupatas,’ thus 
confirming that oral traditions were in fact being committed to writing.” (Dyczkowski 1988:5, 
cited from Bana’s Kadambart, part Il, edited by P.V. Kane, Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1913, pp. 
68-69.) 

92. Lorenzen 1972:18, citing Cowell & Thomas 1963:263-265; Kane 1965{1}:46-47] for the 
description of Bhairavdcdrya, and Cowell & Thomas1963:90-91; Kane 1965{1}:49-50 tor a 
description of the Mahdkdiahydaya spell he performs for the king; Lorenzen gives partial 
translations 1972:20-22. 
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93. Lorenzen 1972:22. 

94. See Cowell & Thomas 1963:134-135; Ridding 1896:53. The c. 740-750 Gaiidavaha by 
Vakpatiraja, written to celebrate the victory of Yasovarman of Kanauj (who was later 
conquered by Lalitaditya of Kasmir) over a Gauda prince, contains some descriptions of a 
southern Kali temple where human sacrifices were offered. (Keith 1928:150-151.) 


95. Reviewing Lorenzen’s work on the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas (Lorenzen 1972), Bharati 
wrote "Lorenzen is not an anthropologist (he does not claim to be one); but his assumption 
(if indeed he holds it) that human sacrifices were actually a part of the ritual of one or both of 
these schools, is less well founded. Scriptural or commentarial reference to radical, deviant 
ritual—and this includes directly erotic rites like the paftcamakdra-—is one thing, their actual 
execution at any time in Indian history is quite doubtful.” Just above this remark Bharati adds 
"There is a lot of dissimulation vis-a-vis possible esoteric, read eroticized, backgrounds 
officially denied though most often quite well known to the sacredotal elites." (Bharati 
1975:156). 

96. Dyzckowski cites a revealing passage about a modern day Aghori by Parry, who says 
that "the ‘true’ Aghori is entirely indifferent to what he consumes, drinks not only liquor by 
urine and eats not only meat but excrement, vomit and the putrid flesh of corpses." 
(Dyczkowski 1988:28). 


97. Sanskrit from Peterson 1883:64, lines 11-13. I’ve modified Ridding’s translation here 
as he left out a phrase, and misinterpreted some terms. 


98. Sanskrit from Peterson 1883:64, lines 18-19. 
99. Sanskrit from Peterson 1883:64, line 23. 
100. Ridding 1896:55-56. 

101. Ridding 1896:162. 


102. Multidenominationalism was apparently a long and well-accepted tradition in India. 
The famed seventh century King Harsa (606-647 CE), about whom we know so much thanks 
to Hsuan-Chuang, came from a family that worshipped equally Siva and the Sun; his elder 
brother and sister were Buddhists, and Harsa himself swayed towards Buddhism in his later 
years. (Nariman et al 1923:xxxii-xxxiii.) 

103. Tao-si-yan, a friend of Yuan Chwang, in the 7th century text She-Kia-Fang-Che, 
described the kingdom of Kie-jo-kiu-sho on the Ganges, ruled by the pious king Kumararaja 
who founded thousands of stiépas and fed Sramanas inside his palace. He remarked that “In 
the five Indies the monasteries for nuns were few. So the nuns were freely living with the 
monks in the same monastery, taking meals together without losing their sila." (Bagchi 
1959:59.) Describing an annual festival near the Bodhi tree he says: “Every year when the 
Bhiksus break up their varsd, religious persons come from directions in large numbers (lit. 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands). During seven days and nights they offer incense, 
tlower, dance and music etc. in the forest." (Bagchi 1959:91.) 


104. Bagchi 1946b:108. 


105. Vasu 1896:116. The listis as follows: Mahdrdstri tathad Avantt, Saursent, 
Arhdamagadht\ Vahlikt Magadhi caiva sad etd daksinatya-jah| | Brdcando, Laja-Vaidarbhav, 
Upandgara-Nagarau| Varvara, Avantya, Paficdla, Takka, Mdlava, Kaikayah|| Gauda, Udra, 
Daiva, Pascdtya, Pandya, Kauntala, Saimhalah| Kalinga, Pracya, Karndta, Kafcya, 
Dravida, Gaurjarah|| Abhtro, MadhyadeSstya, Siksma-bheda-vyavasthitah | | Sapta-vimSaty- 
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apabhramsa Vaiddlddi-prabhedatah| | (Vasu 1896:116). We see in the names Upandgara and 
Nagara for two prakritic dialects that the upa- suffix for place names--since these dialect 
names derive from their locales—was not peculiar at the time to places of pilgrimage. We 
also see that the Takka, the source for Takkirdja of the ten KrodheSvaras, was still extant as a 
geographic entity in the 11th century; and that modern day Karnatic existed as Karndfa. 


106. Keith 1928:31. 
107. Keith 1928:75. 
108. Beal 1884:xxxviii. 


109. Kuldrnavatantra 7.39: Tesmat sulaksandm Saktim gandhapuspdksatadibhih;| Abharccya 
devatabuddhya bhogapdtram nivedayet| | 7.40: Tadante kanyakas-cdpi pramadas-ca 
manoharah| Sampiajya devatdbuddhya dadydt patram prthak prthak| | 7.41: Anivedya tu yah 
Saktyai kuladravyam nisevate| pajitam nisphalam tasya devatda na prasidati| | 7.42: Candali 
carmmakart ca magadht pukkast tatha| §vapact khagtakt caiva kaivarttt vaisyayositah | | 7.43: 
Kuldstakam idam proktam, akuldstakam ucyate| Kantuki [kauficukt] Sandikt caiva Sastrajtvl 
ca raficakt| | 7.44: Gayaki rajakt Silpt kaukiki ca tathdstamt| Tantra-mantra-samayukta 
samayacdrapalikd.|{| 7.45: Kumért ca vratastha ca yoga-mudradhdardapi va| Pujakale svatah 
prapta sd jfeya sahaja budhaih.|\ (Avalon & Vidyaratna 1917:68).) Goudriaan, following 
Caristedt, dates this work tentatively between 1000-1400 ce (Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan 
1979:11). Unfortunately Carlstedt’s writings are in Swedish, so it’s difficult to check his 
evidence (since I haven’t learned Swedish). 


110. Rdjatarangint 4.210-—cited by Vidyabhusana 1908:xxx, and see Stein 1991{1}:143. 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 4 James F. Hartzell 
The Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras 

4.0.1. Preface 

This Chapter contains a discussion of the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras that 
existed prior or contemporaneous to the systematic translation of this material into 
Tibetan. I have searched through the Tohoku University Catalogue of the Tibetan 
Buddhist canon, and taken the names of authors and translators of the major Buddhist 
Tantric works. With authors, and occasionally with translators, [ have where 
appropriate converted the Tibetan names back to their Sanskrit originals. Then I have 
matched these names with the information Naudou has uncovered giving approximate, 
and sometimes specific dates for the various authors and translators. With this 
information in hand, I have matched the data to the translations I have made (for the 
first time) of extracts from Buddhist Tantras surviving in H.P. Sastri’s catalogues of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the Durbar Library of Nepal, and in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’s library in Calcutta, with some supplemental material from the manuscript 
collections in England at Oxford, Cambridge and the India Office Library. The result 
of this research technique has provided a preliminary picture of the ‘currency’ of 
various Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras in the 8th-1 1th centuries in India, as this material 
gained popularity, was absorbed into the Buddhist canon, was commented upon, and 
was translated into Tibetan. 

Mahamopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri followed in the footsteps of Rajendralal 


Mitra in compiling the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts referred to in Chapter | of this 
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dissertation. Much of the material in these early volumes of Mitra and Sastri was 
collected from private libraries, and I understand from Prof. David Pingree that the 
bulk of these manuscripts are now lost or destroyed. Sastri however completed two 
multi-volume catalogues, one of the holdings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
one of the Durbar Library in Nepal, that contain a wealth of information on both 
Hindu and Buddhist Tantra, and the manuscripts in these latter two catalogues have 
been preserved and are available to scholars today. In most instances Sastri included 
with the catalogue listing the opening verses and the colophons, sometimes with 
headings of major sections, some extracts from the texts, and sometimes notes on the 
historicity of the authors. Cecil Bendall’s Catalogue of the Cambridge University 
library also adds some information, as does the Bodelian Library (Oxford University) 
catalogue by Julius Eggeling. The vast majority of catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts 
from Indian Universities and research institutions are not "descriptive" in the same 
way as Sastri’s catalogues, despite their titles designating them as such.’ I have not 
yet had the opportunity to translate all of the Tantric manuscript extracts in the two 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts sets of volumes (there are hundreds of manuscripts 
recorded, and Mitra’s classifications are often inaccurate), nor have I yet had the 
chance to look through all the material in the catalogues of Sanskrit Tantra 
manuscripts held in Paris, Tokyo, and some of the other European libraries. So this 
chapter is not intended to present complete coverage of the Buddhist Sansknt Tantric 
material. Rather, what I will present here should give a good idea of the range of 


material in these texts, and some idea of when the texts appear to have been 
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incorporated into the Buddhist canon in India, and when the principal commentaries 
and sadhanas on these texts were originally written. Supplementing the information 
from the manuscript material is a fairly thorough coverage of the published 
translations of Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras. 

The dating information derived from the Tohoku listings of authors and 
Naudou’s work is necessarily incomplete. Naudou’s research was based on searches 
he made through the colophons of Tibetan translations of texts by Kasmiri Buddhists. 
He was not looking particularly for translations of Tantras, nor did he provide dates 
for authors and translators who either were not either KaSmiri or not related to 
Kasmir by virtue of having studied in Kasmir, or having worked with Kasmiris or 
those educated there. Naudou’s Buddhists of KaSmir is however the only work I 
have found that provides a systematic account of the dates of Buddhist Tantric 
commentarial writers and their work with Tibetan translators--though other authors 
such as Tucci provide additional or confirmational information. Since I have relied 
heavily on Naudou’s work for dating information and the identification of various 
authors, and because I have found his approach fairly consistent, reasonable, and I 
think relatively. reliable, we should take a brief look at his methodology. Naudou 
read through the Tibetan canonical histories of Buddhism by Taranatha (1608 CE), 
Bu-ston (1322), Sum-pa mkhan-po (1748).3 and gZon-nu-dpal’s Blue Annals (1478),* 
and compared this information with "indications supplied by colophons of Tibetan 
translations about authors of ancient texts and their translators" in Cordier’s catalogue 


of the Beijing edition of the bstan-‘gyur and Lalou’s index.” Naudou developed a 
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healthy skepticism as to the reliability of some of the history of events in India by 
these Tibetan writers who composed their histories several centuries later. He notes 
Taranatha’s own acknowledgement of being unable to write about "the appearance of 
the Law in KaSmir" because of lacking "detailed sources" for Kasmiri Buddhists.° 
Naudou brought some order to this wealth of information by grounding the material in 
data from copper plate inscriptions, Kalhana’s largely reliable Rdjatarangint, the 
Annals of Ladakh, records of the Chinese pilgrims, chronologies of the Pala kings and 
other dynasties, the records of the Mahdsiddhas, and other sources such as Al 
Biruni’s records and archaeological records, the Sddhanamdld, and so on. He then 
worked through the confusing variety of names used for the various translators and 
authors in the Tibetan colophons, where the same person may sometimes be referred 
to by three or four different names, either with his family name, an initiatic name, a 
shortened version of his name, a title such as Mahdpandita of Kasmir, etc. In many 
instances the surname and the initiation names are used interchangeably, as with 
Tailikapada (Tilopa) for Prajfiagupta, Nadapada (Naropa) for Yasobhadra, and 
Punyakaragupta or Mahavajrasana for Punyasri. On the other hand, multiple 
instances of the same name, such as Nagarjuna, can also conceal instances of a 
number of different people (Naudou suggests four in the case of the name Nagarjuna), 
just as multiple instances of Francis in the Roman Catholic canon refer to at least 
three different saints.’ In several cases Naudou concedes defeat, saying that it is 
impossible to tell much about when or where a particular individual worked. On the 


whole I found his dating conclusions quite reasonable. 
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4.0.2. Introduction 

Contemporary late 20th century Buddhist scholarship tends to rely on the 
Tibetan classification schemes and interpretations of Buddhist Tantras. These 
classification schemes were developed over many centuries--and much debated among 
Tibetan Tantric writers--based on the voluminous corpus of Tibetan Tantric texts 
directly and carefully translated from the Sanskrit originals. The sheer volume of the 
translated literature, and the enormity of the Tibetan commentarial literature, 
combined with a contemporary Tibetan Tantric tradition being actively passed on by 
Tibetan monks and schclars, has tended to diminish (though by no means eliminate) 
interest by many Indologists in studying the original Sanskrit versions of the Buddhist 
Tantras to determine the interrelations of these texts prior to the development of the 
Tibetan Tantric tradition (the difficulty of mastering Sanskrit has no doubt contributed 
to this trend). Furthermore, the impressive command of the material on the part of 
Tibetan Tantric adherents and advocates can sometimes give the impression that 
Tibetan historiography, classifications, and interpetations have a dogmatic status, even 
for scholars. Adding to the impressive bulk of the abundance of such classificatory 
material has been the oft-repeated argument that as a "living" tradition the Tibetan 
Buddhists are uniquely qualified to inform about the truth of the tradition, something 
that cannot be gotten at by “outsiders.” This may all be true, yet it obscures the fact 
that a fair number of Sanskrit Buddhist Tantras survive in manuscript form in India 
and in various European libraries, that the material these texts contain is mostly 


unknown to Indologists, and that the Buddhist Tantric tradition grew up in the context 
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of a developing Saivite Tantric tradition. It appears that the surviving Sanskrit 
Tantric texts offer some helpful adumbrations that can broaden the perspectives gained 
by scholarship based on the Tibetan Tantric tradition--this is only natural, since by 
going back to the original Sanskrit sources we can only gain in our understanding of 
Tantra. 

Since the catalogues containing manuscript extracts of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Tantras are not that easily available, I’ve included transliterations of all the translated 
portions in the endnotes. I have however chosen this material for several reasons. 
First is that I read Sanskrit with considerably greater ease than Tibetan. Second is 
that most of the actual manuscripts of these Buddhist Tantras are themselves ancient-- 
with several dating from the 11th-12th centuries (identifiable by colophon dates and 
script styles), and others from the 13th century. These early dates for the 
manuscripts suggest that the material in the texts was very likely not unduly corrupted 
by ignorant copyists who may have misread the originals. Furthermore, given that 
the manuscripts are so old, it is also very likely that later generations of redactors of 
these texts did not have the chance to modify the contents, consciously or 
unconsciously, to suit the mores of their time and culture. We know this is a real 
problem with more recent work on Tantras. It is not uncommon to find that 
published editions of Tantric texts in India either deliberately or ‘accidentally’ omit 
the most racy or contentious portions of the text. Bhattacharyya frankly admitted 
doing so in his edition of the Saktisamgamatantra. 1 also found that the one published 


Sanskrit edition of the Pradipodyotana commentary on the Guhyasamdja ‘accidentally’ 
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omits the page that would explain a sexual yoga practice mentioned in the root text, 
and have found oddly coincidental missing portions of the text in the published edition 
of the Srimdlintvijayottaratantra--typically in the middle of discussion of sexual yoga 
rites. Similarly we find that in the ‘living’ Nepali Tantric tradition, most of the 
sexual and transgressive practices referred to in the older texts have been reinterpreted 
in strictly symbolic fashion, or have been left out altogether in more modern 
recensions of the text. A good example of this trend can be seen in the public 
Candamahdarosana worship in Nepal. The original Sanskrit Tantra contains in 
Chapter 6 a detailed and explicit section on sexual yoga practices that reads quite like 
a passage out of a Kdma Sdstra text, complete with a variety of names and 
descriptions of ratibandhas or styles of sexual coitus (See Chapter 9.3.1. of this 
dissertation for a discussion of this text). It is not at all clear though that such sexual 
yogas are still practiced in Nepal. 

So it may be the case that from the relatively quiescent state of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist Tantras--many of the texts have in fact simply lain in libraries for centuries-- 
we may be able to gain a sharper picture of the character of Buddhist Tantric practice 
in India, in the Sanskrit culture, at the close of the first millennium, prior to the 
onslaught of the Persian invasions, and the wholesale destruction of the Buddhist 
universities in northern India. We have the chance, as it were, to see the texts shorn 
of any later interpretive schemas or explanations that might tend to soften or diminish 
what may have been perceived as objectionable aspects of the tradition. There are 


some limits though. For the translations from the catalogue extracts, I have not yet 
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secured copies of these manuscripts, deciphered the scripts, and had a chance to go 
through the actual texts to gain a more comprehensive picture. What I am working 
from here--except for the supplemental material from extant English translations of 
Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras--are Tables of Contents, opening folios, closing folios and 
colophons, and occasional long extracts from certain portions of the texts that the 
cataloguers found interesting. Nor, as I mentioned above, and given the scope of this 
material, have I had the opportunity to fully survey all catalogue listings of Buddhist 
Tantric Sanskrit manuscripts. 
4.1. English Translations of Sanskrit Buddhist Tantras 

A few of the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras have been translated into English, 
though the bulk of them remain in their original Sanskrit or in Tibetan translation 
from the early centuries of the second millennium CE. The Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies in Sarnath, India, under the directorship of Samdhong Rinpoche has 
in recent years been publishing Sanskrit editions of Buddhist Tantric texts as part of 
its series of the Durlabha Bauddhe Granthamalé, i.e. its Rare Buddhist Texts Series 
of the Rare Buddhist Texts Research Project. Among these texts are the three 
volumes of the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd that I have used for this 
dissertation (Vols. 12 and 13 of this series, anc vol. 1i of the Biblioteca Indo-Tibetica 
Series)--I will discuss the Ka@lacakra translation work in Chapter 10 of this 
dissertation. Other texts in these series that are as yet untranslated are the /fdnodaya 
Tantram of the Yoga Tantra class, a text apparently not translated into Tibetan yet 


surviving in Sanskrit; it is a very short text of only 14 pages in the Sarnath edition." 
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Another such text is the Dakinfjdla-samvara-rahasyam by Anangayogl, also a short 
Yoga Tantra of only 11 pages in the Sarnath edition.’ A slightly longer text is the 
Mahdmdaya Tantra restored to Sanskrit from the Tibetan translation with 
Ratnakaraganti’s Gunavatl commentary (Rare Buddhist Texts Series vol. 10). This is 
still a fairly short text of 73 verses total, covering 55 relatively smallish pages in the 
Sarnath edition including the commentary and the sddhanas.'° 

As mentioned in Chapter 1, David Snellgrove provided the first English 

translation of a Buddhist Tantra with the Hevajra Tantra in 1959 (though he worked 
principally from the Tibetan in comparison with the Sanskrit), followed in 1971 by an 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation on the Guhyasamaja Tantra by Francesca Fremantle, 
who also provided the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with an English translation. This 
was followed in 1974 with Christopher George’s edition and translation of the first 
eight chapters of the Candamahdrosana Tantra, the same year that Shinichi Tsuda 
published his edition and translation of selected chapters of the Sambarodaya Tantra. 
In 1976 Stablein completed his dissertation on the Mahdkdla Tantra at Columbia with 
a Sanskrit edition and English translation of eight of the fifty chapters of this text,"! 
followed in 1977 by Alex Wayman’s study of the Guhyasamdjatantra that included 
however only translations of what he referred to as the 40 Niddna-kdrikds and a 
portion of the Pradipodyotana. Tadeusz Skorupski provided complete Sanskrit and 
Tibetan editions of the Sarvadurgati-parifodhana Tantra with an English translation in 
1983. Two recent Ph.D.’s on Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 of the Kdlacakatantra and 


Vimalaprabhaé have been completed by Newman (1986) and Wallace (i995), 
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respectively, and Wallace has recently completed an as yet unpublished translation of 
the text and commentary of Chapter 4 (see Chapter 10 of this dissertation for a 
discussion of Kdlacakra scholarship). Although there has been considerable work 
done in terms of translating Tibetan commentaries on the Tantras, and thereby 
including some portions from the original texts, there is little else that has been done 
so far--that I am aware of--in terms of direct translations into English from the 
Sanskrit versions of the Tantras. 

4.2. Canonical Classifications of 8uddhist Tantras 

A large body of Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras was translated into Tibetan around 
the turn of the first millennium CE. The basic classification system of these Buddhist 
Tantras as maintained in the Tibetan tradition is into the Kriyd, Carya, Yoga, and 
Anuttarayoga tantras, and their division into "father" and "mother" Tantra groups.” 
We find in the text of the Kdlacakra Tantra that the first and third of these were also 
referred to as the Loka-Tantra (Kriyd-Tantra) and Lokottara-Tantra (Yoga-Tantra), 
with the K@lacakra said to transcend both of these and be called the Tantrottara or 
Tantra-raja.'* Among the Anuttarayoga texts are the Guhyasamdja, Cakrasamvara, 
Hevajra, and Kdlacakra--these four being perhaps the most well known of the group. 
Tsukamoto et al., in the volume on ‘The Buddhist Tantra’ in their Descriptive 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature give a very helpful layout of how the 
Buddhist Tantric Texts fall into this classificatory system. The Kriyd class includes 
the Dhdrant collections,'* and the texts of the Tathagata-,'° Padma-,'® Vajra-,'’ and 


Mani-kulas,'® and some miscellaneous texts.'? These Japanese authors class both the 
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Mafijugrt-malakalpa and the Siddhaikavira-mahdtantra in the Tathdgatakula Kriya 
Tantra group.” Among the Padmakula Kriydtantras they class the Kdrandavyiha 
nama Mahdydnasitraratnardja.”' Among the Vajrakula Kriydtantras they include the 
Bhiitadamara-mahdtantra-raja.” 

The Caryd-tantra group includes only the Vairocana-abhisambodhi.” The 
Yoga-tantra group consists of 28 texts, including the Tattvasamgraha, the Ndma- 
sameiti, and the Sarvadurgatiparifodhana-tantra.™ The Anuttarayogatantra class they 
divide into five groups. Group 1, the Updya-/Mahdyoga-tantra includes the 
Guhyasamdja and Paficakrama in the Aksobhya-kula and the Mdydjdla and Krsna- 
Yamari in the Vairocana-kula.~ Group 2, the Prajfid-/Yoginf-tantra includes in the 
Heruka-kula the Cakrasamvara, the Abkidhdnottara, the Vajraddka and the 
Dakarnava, the Samvarodaya, the Sa:nputodbhava, the Hevajra, the Buddhakapdla, 
and the Mahdmayd. The Vairocana-kula of this group inciudes the Catuhpitha and 
the Candamahdrosana. The Vajra-siirya-kula consists of the Vajraémrtatantra. The 
Padmanartesvara-kula includes only the Sribhagavatydrya-tardyah Kurukulld-kalpa. 
The Paramd§va-kula includes the Mahdkdla-tantra. In the Vajradhara-kula 1s 
something called the Khasamd ndma Tantra commentary, with a few other texts, 
including a SricaturvimSatiptthatantra in the general group.” In the Yuganaddha- 
/Prajfid-Updya-Advaya-Tantra class we find the Kdlacakratantra, including the 
Vimalaprabhda, the 4 SekoddeSa texts, the Sadangayoga-tippanl Gunabharani by 
Ravisrijfiana-pada, Pundarika’s Paramdrthaseva naéma Saddarsana-avagracira-tat[t/va- 


avalokana-seva, Abhavakaragupta’s Kalacakra-avatdra, and several other texts.”’ 
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Another often-cited Buddhist Tantric classification system is that of the Neither 
Father nor Mother Tantras, the Mother Tantras, and the Father Tantras. The Neither 
Father nor Mother Tantras (not admitted by Tsong-kha pa), include the Namasamegiti 
and the Kdlacakra. The Mother Tantras are divided into seven kulas (groups, clans 
or families): 1) Sakyamuni’s group, the Sarva-buddha-samdyoga, 2) Heruka- 
Aksobhya’s clan, the Samvara, Hevajra, Buddhakapdla, Mahamdya, and Arali, 3) 
Vairocana’s family, the Catuhpitha and Candamahdrosana, 4) Ratnasambhava's 
group, the Vajdmrta, PadmanarteSvara, Lokandtha, and Tara-Kurukulla, 5) 
Parama$va-Amoghasiddhi’s group, the Namas Tdre EkavimSati, Vajrakilaya, and 
Mahdkdla, and 5) Vajradhara’s group, the Yathdlabdhakhasama. The Father Tantras 
are divided into seven kulas, 1) Aksobhya’s Guhyasamdja and Vajrapdni, 2) 
Vairocana’s (Krsna)-Yamari, 3) The Ratna-kula (with no texts in the Tibetan canon), 
4) The Padma-kula of the Bhagavad-ekajata, 5) The Karma-kula (with not texts in the 
Tibetan canon), and 6) Vajradhara’s clan, with the Candra-guhya-tilaka.” 

4.3. Dating the Sanskrit Texts of the Buddhist Tantras (4.3.1. Abhayakaragupta’s 
Vajravali as a Dating Marker, 4.3.2. The Tantric Siddhas, 4.3.3. Some Notes on 
the Relative Dating of Buddhist Tantras) 

Dating the Buddhist Tantras is difficuit, particularly since, as we discussed in 
Chapter 3, many of them may have been circulating in popular Tantric cults prior to 
being accepted into the Buddhist canon. I have already described above how I have 
used a combination of the Tibetan canonical citations of authors and translators in 


combination with Naudou’s and other scholars’ historical research on the dates of the 
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transmitters of the Buddhist Canon into Tibet to attempt to establish dates for the 
commentaries and translations of the Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric material. We also 
have other helpful information, including Abhayakaragupta’s citations, and some 
relative dating we can begin to discuss based just on the texts themselves. 
4.3.1. Abhaydkaragupta’s Vajravalt as a Dating Marker 

The earliest canonical ‘digest’ of Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras that appears to 
have survived (it may be the earliest that was written) is the Vajrdvall nama 
mandalopdyika (‘the Method of the Mandalas known as the Row (or Chain) of 
Vajras’) by Abhayakaragupta, late 11th to early 12th century. As Chandra 
summarizes, “The Vajravali is a practical guide to all the preliminary rites preceding 
initiation into the mandala from the very laying of the foundations of a monastery 
where the mandala is to be drawn."*? In this sense it is not as comprehensive a text 
as Abhinavagupta’s, since the Tantrdloka covers all aspects of the Saivite Tantric 
theories and practices. Abayakaragupta was "a prolific writer on Tantric dogmatics, 
liturgy and the mandalas," and we have twenty four of his works translated in the 
Tibetan canon. He teamed up with Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan to translate the bulk of 
the sddhanas from the Saédhanamdila into Tibetan, and he is often listed in the 
colophons of the Tibetan translations simply as Abhaya.*” He served as abbot of the 
Buddhist University VikramaStla [in Bodhgaya] during the reign of the Pala king 
Ramapala (1084-1130 ce),*' and also served for a while as abbot of Mahabodhi 
Monastery, and of Nalanda.*? In a long extract SastrI provides from the Vajravalt,*® 


Abhayakaragupta gives us the sources for his work: 1) Ndgabuddhipdda, 2) 
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Nispannayogdvall (Abhayaékaragupta’s own work), 3) Samputatantra, 4) 
Ananadagarbha, 5) Déakintvajrapafijara, 6) Vimalaprabha, 7) Vajraddakatantra, 8) 
Mafiju-vajra-mandalafippant, 9) Tantrasamgraha, 10) Bhiitagddmara, 11) Kalacakra, 
12) Trailokyavijayatantra, 13) Abhidhanestaratantra, 14) Vajrdmrtatantra, 15) 
Amndayamafijart,—Abhayakaragupta himself helped translate the Amnaydtantra into 
Tibetan 16) Buddhakapdla-sambara-hevajra, 17) Yogint-safcara-tantra, 18) Sri- 
[guhya]-samdja, 19) Padmasupratisthita tantra. The authorities cited by 
Abhayakaragupta also include the following texts: 20) Sdardhatrisatika, 25) 
VajraSekharatantra, 26) Subdéhu-pariprcchd, 28) Siddhaikaviratantra, the 29) Hevajra, 
and 30) Samvarodaydbhisamayopayika. 

I have examined a number of the texts cited by Abhaydkaragupta in the 
following discussion of surviving Buddhist Sanskrit tantras. Not all of the texts 
Abhayakaragupta cites survive in Tibetan translation. While we might attribute this to 
selectivity on the part of the Tibetan translators, it is equally possible, given the sort 
of rampant destruction that Chos-rje-dpal described in the thirteenth century (see 
Chapter 3.6 of this dissertation) that texts Abhayakara used were destroyed by 
invading Muslims before they could be translated. One of Adhaydkaragupta’s many 
works is the Kdlacakrdvatdra, dated 1125 cE.“ Another is a commentary on the 
Buddhakapdlatantra. This text cites as authorities, in addition to the Rdjavajrdavali, 
the Vajrasekharatantra, the Yoginitantra, the Hevajra, the Srisamputatantra, and the 
Siddhaikavtratantra *° Abhayakaragupta apparently also wrote a commentary on the 


Samputodbhavatantra, since he mentions on leaf 2A of the Buddhakapdlatantrarika 
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that he has discussed a particular niddnavakya in detail in the Srisampurartka.* 
Although there is no proof for this, it seems a reasonable possiblity that the Ddka 
(Vajra-daka-tantra) and the Ddakinl (Dakinti-vajra-pafijara) texts mentioned by 
Abhayakaragupta as his sources for the Vajrdvalf may be the texts, or derivative 
evolutions of the texts, referred to by Dharmakirti as the Ddkint-tantras. We should 
also note here that Abhayakaragupta’s text Vajrdvali ("The Vajra Lineage") was 
preceded by a Saivite text entitled Srimad-Vtravalt-kula ("The Clan of the Hero 
Lineage") cited by Abhinavagupta in Tentralokah 6.74a."’ 

While we do not yet have a ful! Sanskrit edition of the Vajravall ndma 
Mandalaupayika,*® we have several extracts from the manuscript in Shastri’s RASB 
Catalogue. The text opens as follows: “Homage to Sri Vajrasattva. I praise the 
glorious lord of the clan, the feet of the most memorable enemy of the mdras and 
death; the fierce one runs after [the mdras] in [all] the directions; may the vajra- 
women sing of the mountain of happiness. Bearing by the glorious vajra the 
elements, with the world, in the majestic great mandala, may this Vajrdavall assemble 
here the unimpedable with the greatness of fearlessness. May this [Vajrdvali] that 
maintains the vajra outside of the home be held in the heart by the vajra lineages; it 
upholds the light in the form of the glorious vajra holder, banishing the final 
darkness. "*° 

We know from the inclusion of the texts cited as sources in Abhayakaragupta’s 
early 12th century work that they all predated Abhaya. That however does not tell us 


a great deal about their earlier history. It is in order to clarify some of this earlier 
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history that I have attempted, with mixed results, to determine when the major 
Anuttarayoga Tantras were translated into Tibetan, and when the major commentaries 
on these texts were written. While the resultant tentative dates I will give here do not 
resolve the issue of dates of origin for these texts, they do at ieast give us some 
indication of when the texts were in fact in the canon, and when interest in them had 
risen to the point that they were deemed worthy of commentaries. Although we can 
only speculate, I think we should nct necessarily presume that the date of a 
commentary indicates that the text was in the canon for any particular amount of time 
prior to the commentary, as with the commonplace Indological assumption of a 
century or more. Given that many of these texts were apparently either accepted into 
the canon from the more popular tradition, or may have been canonical rewrites of 
popular circulating texts, it does not seem to me at all unreasonable that commentaries 
may have been written at the same time that the texts were taken into the canon. 
After all, given the potentially explosive nature of the contents of some of these texts 
in terms of their racy sexual contents and promotion of sensual indulgences and 
magical practices, one might deduce that commentaries were absolutely necessary 
before the texts could be ‘canon-ized.’*° 

I have attempted in the following discussions of the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantric 
texts to put them in something of a chronological order according to dates derived 
from the appearance of the first commentaries on these texts. As I mentioned above, 
this dating information is incomplete since the dates from Naudou are incomplete. [ 


have found so far no other source that provides dates for these early translations, 
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though I suspect there may be more information on dating in the Tibetan scholarship 
(both by Tibetans and Western scholars) than I am aware of. One cannot date texts 
solely based on the time of their commentaries, since commentaries often appear 
many centuries after the original text is written--though as mentioned just above, this 
may not be the case for all the Buddhist Tantric commentaries. However, I am not 
really suggesting here that we can reliably date the original Tantras based on the dates 
of their translations or commentaries. Rather, since it appears that most of the 
surviving Buddhist Tantric commentaries were written within a relatively short period 
of time--from the 8th-1 1th centuries, my point is that this tends to support indications 
discussed in Chapter 3 of this dissertation that there was a general trend of 
incorporating these Tantras into the Buddhist Canon from the 8th century onwards, 
and the simultaneous writing of commentaries on the original Tantric texts by 
Buddhist scholar-practitioners. I would note here that I have no particular ideological 
or partisan axe to grind as to when the Buddhist Tantras did or did not originally 
appear; I am simply working within modern methodologies from what appears to be 
reliable historical evidence, based on what I have found so far in my research and the 
work of other scholars. The dates I have found are certainly subject to revision 
pending the uncovering of further evidence. From what I have found so far, the 
earliest datable commentaries surviving on any of the Buddhist Tantras appear to be 
the few texts attributed to Padmasambhava--a difficult figure to pin down historically, 
though probably from 8th century, and to Indrabhuti, another historically elusive 


character who appears to have lived in the 8th or 9th century. The bulk of the other 
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commentarial material on and translations of Buddhist Tantric texts surviving in the 
Tibetan canon appears to date from the 9th-11th centuries. 
4.3.2. The Tantric Siddhas 

Several of the famed Tantric Siddhas or adepts are credited in the Tibetan 
catalogues with authorship or translations of Buddhist Tantric texts. Sankrtyayana 
gives us a geneaology of the Siddhas from Saraha to Naropa, taken from the Sa-skya 
Bka’-bum: "Saraha, (Nagarjuna), (Sabarapa), Luipa, Darikapa, (Vajra-ghantapa), 
Kiirmapa, Jalandharapa, (Kanha(pa) Caryapa), Guhyapa, (Vijayapa), Telopa, 
Naropa."*! The name Sabarapa has an interesting resonance with Dharmakirti’s 
remark that even the Sabaras were making up their own mantras in the early 7th 
century (see Chapter 3.1.3 of this dissertation), though this resonance tells us nothing 
about Sabarapa’s date. Luipa was according to the Sa-skya Bka’-bum a scribe to the 
emperor Dharmapala (769-809cE).*? The same source places Bhusukupa, Ghanfapa, 
and Goraksapa in Devapala’s reign (809-849). Naropa is placed during the reign of 
Mahipala (974-1026), along with Santipa.** Dowman, who has translated the tales of 
the Mahdsiddhas, considers that with the exception of Indrabhuti they all lived in 
India “within the Pala and Sena period (AD 750-1200)."“* Their stories were 
recerded by Abhayadatta Sri who may possibly be the same as Abhydkaragupta.*° 
4.3.3. Some Notes on the Relative Dating of Buddhist Tantras 

Over the long haul I think it will become possible to establish a relative dating 
of most of the Tantras--Saivite, Buddhist, and others--by comparing the treatment of 


the different subjects we tend to find in Tantric texts, comparing the styles of writing, 
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the sets of deities, the details of the practices, etc. The general principle for relative 
dating could be that as texts become progressively more complex, and contain 
progressively more detail, we might assume that they are later, though this is by no 
means necessarily a reliable assumption. While my own research is a long way from 
having definitive information on relative dates of the texts, I have noticed a few 
pointers worth mentioning that I think may lead us in the direction of relative dating. 
We find the same opening line with only slight variations in the Guhyasamdja, 
Hevajra, Candamahdrosana, Samvarodaya, and Samputikdtantrardja: “Thus I have 
heard: at one time the Bhagavan resided in the vulvas of the women who are the 
vajras of the body, speech and mind of all the Tathagatas" (evam mayd Srutam 
ekasmin samaye bhagavan sarwa-tathdgata-kdya-vak-citta-vajra-yosid-bhagesu 
vijahdra\|). This is however not the opening line in any of the other Tantras 
discussed in this chapter (the Abhidhdnottara is unclear). All of these texts open with 
a prose passage as well, while the Kalacakrataniva opens and is written only in verse. 

In the Guhyasamdja many bodhisattva mahdsttvas** accompany the Buddha 
Bhagavan, who enters a samddhi, then speaks. In Hevajra Vajragarbha responds 
after Bhagavan speaks, without a smile. In the Samvarodaya a few bodhisattvas are 
named, Bhagavan smiles upon seeing Vajrapani among them, and Vajrapani then 
rises, puts his garment over his right shoulder, kneels on his right knee, bows and 
asks for instruction. In the Sampurikdtantra Bhagavan smiles upon seeing 
Vajragarbha among the host of 80,000, then Vajragarbha rises, puts his garment over 


his right shoulder, kneels on his right knee, bows, and asks for instruction, exactly as 
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Vajapdani does in Samvarodaya. This same opening pattern appears in the 22nd 
chapter of the Mafjusrimilakalpa. While I don’t really know what to make of these 
differences and similarities just now, there certainly appears to be a textual typology 
that suggests the possibility of historical, geographical, or cultic genres of Tantras that 
may or may not match up with the canonical classification schemas. The notion 
comes to mind that there was a certain style of beginning a Tantra that may have been 
either particular to a certain time, or to a certain geography or group of traditions. 
What’s notable is that there are such styles, that the styles are consistent in a small 
group of texts, and that the styles apparently changed over time, over distance, or 
among groups. 

There appears to have been a developmental trend in the amount of alchemical 
information in the Tantras. As we will see below (4.4.1), the Aryamafijusrimilakalpa 
has a not overly long chapter on making gold. The Guhyasamdjatantra has only a 
very short section on medicinal/alchemical material--indeed the material corresponds 
more nearly to Atharvaveda-style mantras for healing and magical purposes. We find 
Ayurveda and Rasdyana mentioned in Section 7 of Sampufiké Tantra. In the 
Kalacakra the Ayurveda and Rasdyana material is very detailed and extensive. A 
similar developmental trend might be noticed in the description of sexual rites, though 
as with the alchemical material this could equally weli be explained as a difference in 
local or regiona! emphasis, rather than necessarily a difference in temporal evolution. 
The description of the sexual rites in the Guhyasamdja is rather subdued. In Chapter 


4, the Chapter on the mandala of the secret body, speech, and thought (guhya-kdaya- 
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vak-citta-mandala-patala), Vajradhara explains the delightful thought mandala of all 
the rathdgatas.*’ The wise man* is to lay this out with a thread.” After he has 
clearly understood the ultimate mind mandala, he should carefully make worship with 
offerings of his body, speech, and thought, then coming together with a sixteen year 
young lady, whose beauty is truly radiant, he should adorn her with perfumes and 
flowers,° and then make love to her in the middle of the mandala.*' Though 
meditative aspects are added, consecrating her as Mdmaki Prajfi4, offering feces, 
urine, semen and blood to the deities, etc., no further description of the sexual rites is 
given.” As discussed in Chapter 9 of this dissertation, the sexual yoga rites are much 
more explicitly detailed in the Candamahdrosana and Kdlacakra. 

Another topic worth exploring for relative dating and geographic identification 
is the mention of particular deities in the Tantras. As Pingree has remarked with 
regard to the Indian astronomical tradition (see Chapter 8.2.1. of this dissertation), 
the Indian thinkers have a predilection for keeping whatever they can from the past, 
and integrating new material with earlier systems. This preference for continuity of 
ideas, symbols, and names in the Sanskrit tradition may help us determine relative, if 
not absolute dates in the evolution of the Tantric tradition. In K@lacakratantra 5.91 
we find the names Ddkint and Vifvamdtd added to the standard set of four deities 
Locanda, Mdmakt, Pandara, and Tard (or Tarinf). We do not find the first two of 
these six goddesses in the Guhyasamdjatantra. In the Kdlacakra the tendency is to 
map Buddhas and goddesses into earth, air, fire, water, space, and the void, whereas 


at Guhyasamdja 17.51 we have a mapping of Locanda to earth, Mamaki to water, 
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Pandara to fire and Tara to air, with Vajradhara mapped to space, and no deity 
mapped to the void. In the Hevajra I.i.31 these four are joined only by Candqalr,” In 
another list at Hevajra Il.iv.65 we have "all those goddesses, led by Nairatmya, with 
Locana, Mamaki, Pandara and Tara, Bhrkufi, Cunda, Parnasavari, Ahomukha and 
the rest, as numerous as the atoms in Mount Meru...,"** again with no mention of 
Vifvamata or Dakint. It is difficult to tell too much about the relationship of the texts 
to each other at this stage. I merely wish to point out that by beginning to compare 
the contents, style, and level of detail on different subjects in the various Tantras, we 
eventually should be able to determine either relative dating, or the relative interests 
of the different cults in particular subjects. The more obvious relative dating, i.e. 
when one Tantra quotes another, I have discussed for the Kdlacakra in Chapter 10 of 
this dissertation. 


4.4, The Two ‘Earliest’ Buddhist Tantras (4.4.1. The Aryamanjusrimilakalpa, 
4.4.2. The Guhyasamdjatantra) 


There is a general consensus among scholars of the Buddhist Tantras that the 
two earliest texts of the tradition are the Aryamafijusrimilakalpa (AMMK) and the 
Guhyasamdjatantra (GST) However, as we have seen in Chapter 3.1.3. there were 
Dakint and Bhagintf Tantras circulating in Dharmakirti’s time that shared much of 
their contents with Hindu Tantras of the same period. So it may be that the AMMK 
and GST are simply the oldest surviving written texts that we have. 

4.4.1. The Aryamafijusrimalakalpa 
Scholars generally designate the Aryamafijusrimilakalpa (AMMK) as the first 


or earliest Buddhist Tantra. Both Bhattacharyya and Wayman considered that the 
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MMK preceded the Guhyasamdja, though as we have seen in Chapter 3.0.2. their 
dating methods are not reliable. It was edited from a single incomplete manuscript by 
Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, in an 
edition that has been repeatedly criticized by subsequent scholars who have attempted 
to use his edition. The 3-400 year old manuscript he worked from was collected in 
1909 from the Manalikkara Mathom near Padmanabhapuram. The main problem with 
the text is the ungrammatical Sanskrit, and this was one of the texts studied by 
Edgerton in preparing his work on Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Ganapati Sastri 
prepared his readers with the following remark: "As the non-observance of the rules 
of Vyakarana [grammar] in regard to the gender, number and case, found throughout 
this work is becoming its sacred character, and as no second manuscript has been 
obtained, the text in this edition is adopted exactly as it is found in the original 
manuscript. "°” 

It is difficult to get a sense of the date of Mafjusrimilakalpa without reading 
it, and it is a rather long text that has not been translated from the Sanskrit. The only 
published translation of any portion of the text I have found is K.P. Jayaswal’s edition 
and translation of the 53rd chapter. Dr. Jayaswal took the trouble to re-edit 
Ganapati’s Sanskrit with the aid of the Tibetan translation that was made in 1060 CE 
by Kumarakalasa and Sakya-blo-gros The Chapter is an Imperial History of India 
beginning in 78 CE and ending at the beginning of the Pala dynasties. Accordingly, 
Jayaswal assigns the text the reasonable date of c. 770-800 CE, a date that 


corresponds well with the evidence gathered in Chapter 3 of this dissertation.” 
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Although one could assert that this 53rd chapter is a later addition, and then try to 
push the date of the written text back earlier, I consider that without having a full 
translation of the text so that we can compare it with the other Tantras, providing 
definitive evidence of citations from it in reliably dated earlier literature, or using 
other historically testable methods, we should tentatively settle on a late 8th century 
date for this text pending further research. 

The full name of the Mafijusrimilakalpa, as found in every chapter colophon 
of the Sanskrit edition, is Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakaé Mahdydna-vaipulya-sutra 
Arya-marijusriya-mila-kalpa,® i.e. the Ornament of the Bodhisattva ‘Basket’, the 
Mahayana Vaipulya [extensive] Sitra, the Basic Mantra Manual of the Glorious 
Majfijusri. (1 have translated the colophons to the fifty-five chapters into English and 
placed the complete Sanskrit and English in this endnote.”) So we see that--provided 
our Sanskrit text has not been consistently altered, the original Sanskrit of the work 
was considered a Vaipulya-sitra, not a Tantra, and ne by the time it was translated 
into Tibetan it had come to be classed as a Tantra. In fact the term ‘Tantra’ is only 
in one chapter colophon (Chapter 38), as part of a list of ritual practices. The first 
chapter opens "Homage to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Thus have I heard. At 
one time, at the top of the Pure Abode located in the vault of heaven, the Bhagavan 
relaxed in the scope of the meeting-sphere wherein were distributed an 
incomprehensible, miraculous, wonderful [number! of Bodhisattvas."° The first two 
chapters lay out the attendant deities, bodhisattvas, etc. in the mandala, a very long 


list reminiscent of the beginning of many Mahayana saras, and unlike most of the 
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texts calling themselves Tantras. The chapters are composed of both verse and prose, 
with the prose sections typically beginning the chapters (some are exclusively prose). 
It is evident from the first seven chapters of the text that there is a great deal 
of mandalic ritual procedures described (1. Sannipdta (the Assembly), 2. [giving] 
instruction on the rules about the mandala (mandala-vidhi-nirdeSa), 3. procedures 
with the mandala (mandgala-vidhdna), 4. ritual procedures (vidhdna), 5. ritual 
procedures (vidhdna), 6. ritual procedures for the younger brother (kanyasa-pafa- 
vidhanah), 7. (no name)). Chapters 8-10 introduce the highest practice, method, and 
action and the highest ritual procedure (uttama-sddhana-upayika-karma, and uttama- 
pata-vidhdna), suggesting an early version of the notion of anuttarayoga that defines 
the class of the most advanced Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras. Chapter 11 suggests an 
elaborate ritual process, with the title of "the fourth long chapter on all the actions, 
rules, and procedures, i.e. the practice, method, action, position, mantra-recitation, 
disciplinary rules, offering, meditation, ethical behavior" (sadhana-upayika-karma- 
sthdna-japa-niyama-homa-dhydna-Saucacdra-sarva-karma-vidhi-sddhana). Chapters 
12-16 include further ritual rules including those for aksa-sitras, i.e. the ‘rosary’ 
beads used for mantra-recitation, and a chapter on songs. Chapters 17-19, 21, and 24 
are on the rules for using astronomy in the ritual, with chapter 18 on the causes of 
suffering, and chapters 22-23 on learning to understand the sounds of animals. 
Chapters 25-33 introduce the rites for making, painting, and using the ritual image of 
the Single Indestructible Cakravartin Mafijusri, with restrictions about the time and 


place of practice. Chapters 34-37 introduce the rules about the mudrd, and it is not 
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clear without translating the chapters (I have not had time to do this) whether this 
refers to hand postures or consorts, although Chapter 38 refers to "all the rules of 
action for the consort, for the mandales, and for the Tantra. (mudrd-mandala-tantra- 
sarva-karma-vidhi)." Chapters 39-40 give the rules for meditation in the context of 
the ultimate practice (uttama-sfidhana), with Garuda showing up in the 41st chapter, 
and the 42nd devoted to all the ritual actions and practices. Chapters 43-46 introduce 
us to the sexual yoga practices; they deal with “the Mahdmudrd as the means to the 
ultimate practice with all activity" (sarva-karma-uttama-sddhana-upayikah maha- 
mudra-patala-visarah) and related Mahdmudré practices. Chapter 47 is "The first 
complete long chapter for the one who will enter the most secret communion--the 
mandala of the four actual Tantric consorts" (bhaginis, i.e. real women, literally 
‘women possessing vulvas’) (catur-bhagini-mandalam anupravesa-samaya- 
guhyatama); the use of the term samaya-guhyatama, the most secret communion or 
the most secret Tantric session or group or saciety, suggests a similarity with the title 
of the Anuttarayogatantra the Guhyasamdja, particularly since samdja and samaya 
appear to be Sanskrit and Prakrit versions of the same word. Chapter 48 is "The 
complete long chapter on the four young women, [and] the subrule about entering the 
mandala as the method of practice" (dvitiya-saddhana-upayika-mandala-pravesa- 
anuvidhi§ catuh-kumdrya-patala-visarah). Chapter 49 is entitled “The chapter on all 
the activities with the consorts, the herbs, the Tantras, and the mantras, and the 
restrictions about recitation, and all the means that constitute the method with the four 


young women." (catuh-kumdrya-upayika-sarva-sddhana-japa-niyama-mudra-osadhi- 
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tantra-mantra-sarva-karma). Chapters 50-52 are rites for conjuring up the fierce 
deity Yamdntaka; 53 is the imperial history chapter discussed above, Chapter 54 is 
on praise and blame, and Chapter 55 is an alchemical chapter on the preparation of 
gold. From chapters 43-49 we have to conclude that we do indeed have a Tantric 
text in the MaAjusrimilakalpa, though I cannot say much more here without actually 
reading the chapters in question, and as one can see from the pagination noted in the 
endnote cited above, together these chapters total a significant amount of Sanskrit so 
translating them will take some time. As with chapter 55 of this text, we also find 
alchemical practices in the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra (see Chapter 7.7 of 
this dissertation). 

There are 89 texts in the Tibetan canon whose names begin with Mafijusrt.® 
Among these are the Mafijusri-guhya-tantra-mangala-vidhi (2667), i.e. “The Mandala 
rite for Mafijusri’s Secret Tantra,’ the Ma/jusri-guhya-tantra-sddhana-sarva-karma- 
nidhi-ndma-tika (2666), i.e. ‘The Commentary called The Treasury of All the Actions 
in the Secret Tantric Practice of Mafijusri,’ and the forty-one texts of the 
Mafijusrindmasamegiti cycle--™ including, interestingly enough, a text called the 
ManjuSrindmasameiti-tikd-vimalaprabhd (1398)--i.e. the ‘Stainless Light Commentary 
on the Song of the Names of Maijijusri,’ the latter portion being the same name used 
by Pundarika for his commentary on the Kdlacakratantra, a commentary that quotes 
the Arya-Mafijusri-Nadmasamgiti repeatedly in the fifth chapter. There are also the 
Mafijusrt-karma-catuS-cakra-guhya (838)--i.e. ‘The Secret of the Four Cakras of the 


Maiijusri Cycle,’ and the Mafjusri-kumdra-bhita-astaka-uttara-Sataka-ndma-dhdrant- 
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mantra-sahita (639, 879)--i.e. the ‘Collection of Mantras Constituting the Dhdrant 
called the One hundred and eight names of Mafijusri Kumarabhita.” One curiousity is 
the text entitled the MafjuSri-vajra-bhairava-ndma-stuti, i.e. the Hymn to the Vajra- 
Bhairava version of Mafijusri (Tohoku 2012--one folio), said to have been written by 
Las-kyi rgyal-po.© Bhairava is of course the fierce form of Siva, who becomes 
absorbed also into the Buddhist Tantric tradition (we do not have clear information on 
when or where or from what tradition the ‘Bhairava’ first appeared). The original 
text is listed simply as the Arya-ma/fijuSri-tantra (hphags-pa hjam-dpal-gyi rtsa-bahi 
rgyud) (Tohoku 543--245 folios), said to have been translated by Kumarakalasa and 
Sakya blo-gros.” 
4.4.2. The Guhyasamdjatantra 

The earliest extant Buddhist Tantra that calls itself a Tantra is, by common 
consent, the Guhyasamdja, The Tantra of the secret conclave, or the Tantra of the 
esoteric communion.” This text was first published in 1931 by Bhattacharyya as 
Guhyasamdjatantra or Tathagataguhyaka, vol. 53 of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
from Baroda.® Francesca Fremantle subsequently produced a new edition of the 
Sanskrit, collated with the Tibetan, and an English translation of the first seventeen 
chapters as A Critical Study of the Guhyasamdja Tantra, her Ph.D. thesis from the 
University of London.” The principal Sanskrit commentary, the Pradipodyotana by 
Candrakirti has since been published by the Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute 
in Patna.” According to a list given by SAstri in Bengali, and converted to our 


alphabet by Bhattacharyya, there are no less than 16 Sanskrit commentaries surviving 
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in Tibetan translation, plus some 30 other !ost Sanskrit commentaries.’' In their 
introduction to the critical edition of Ndgdrjuna’s Paficakrama, Mimaki and 
Tomabechi also refer to a new critical edition of the Guhyasamdja edited by Y. 
Matsunaga.” I have not yet been able to examine this work. 

Fremantle’s Sanskrit edition is based o Bhattacharyya’s, and mss. from the 
British Museum, Bibliothéque Nationale, and Cambridge University. Bhattacharyya’s 
edition was based on mss. from the Cambridge University library, the Baroda 
Oriental Institute, the Bombay Branch Roval Asiatic Society, and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The latter is ms. 8070, no. 64 in Sastri’s catalogue, where he writes that 
the original portion of the manuscript, up to folio 46, “was written in beautiful 
Newari of the 11th century."" The Cambridge mss. are Add. 901, 1365, and 1617 in 
Bendall’s catalogue. Unnoticed by either Bhattacharyya or Fremantle,” or by 
Wayman” is a catalogue listing by Sastri of a manuscipt (ms. 10765, no. 18), 
apparently entitled Tathdgataguhycka, "a very large work of the Vaipulya class, 
hitherto unknown."”” A fragmentary paper ms. in 17th century Newari script, it 
originally totalled 11 chapters. Sastri gives the surviving colophons from the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, tenth and eleventh chapters, and these suggest 
some prefiguring of later Tantric doctrines--particularly the reference to the "turning 
of the circle of heros" iSirgualavaparivaecnane navamah) in Chapter 9, a term 
that seems to prefigure the vira-cakra term that comes to be used to refer to the group 
sexual rites in Tantric Yoga; 3) The third chapter on the secret of the Tathdgata’s 


body; 4) The fourth chapter on the secret of speech; 5) The fifth chapter on the secret 
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of thinking; 6) The sixth chapter teaching about the transformation of the Tathagata; 
7) The seventh chapter on prophecy; 9) The ninth chapter called the circle of heros; 
10) The tenth chapter on AjdtaSatru; 11) Thus the eleventh chapter, the section 
teaching about the transformation of the Tathdgata’s secret is completed.” A post- 
colophon dates the work to the siddhaya kdjula solar day, the tenth lunar day in the 
bright half of Caitra (April-May), in the year Samvat 224. Sastri adds "it is 
impossible to explain the early date." There are two Samvat eras: the Indian Samvat 
that begins in 57 CE--and would place this text at 281 CE’--I think an unlikely dating; 
or the Nepali Samvat that begins 880 CE and would place this manuscript at 1104 CE, 
a more reasonable date for the manuscript. While it is impossible to say without 
looking in detail at the contents of the fens how old it might be, the contents 
do give the impression that the text is a transitional Mahdydana sitra--proto-Tantra. 

Its self-classificatior as a Vaipulya-sitra is in keeping with the same self-classification 
of the Aryamanijusrimilakalpa. Sastri gives a two page excerpt from the 4th chapter, 
where Vajrapani-Guhyakddhipati and Bodhisattva Santimati converse, and Vajrapani 
explains the characteristics of the Tathdgata’s speech, including sixty forms of 
vocalized speech (loving, pure, delighting the mind, etc.). The text most likely 
predates any Tantras, for a couple of reasons: the lack of mention of Tantras in 
listing the types of texts wherein the Tathdgata’s speech is displayed, and the lack of 
mention of daékas or dakints or yoginis--characteristic deific beings in Buddhist Tantric 
texts--in a list of beings. "‘And in addition, Sanrimati, the Tathdgata’s speech displays 


all the elements in the ten directions, and delights the abode of all beings, yet the 
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same is not the case for the Tathdgata himself; I am this sutra, or song (geya), or 
prophecy (vyakaranam), or gathd, uddna, itivytta, jataka, vaipulya, adbhuta, 
dharmopade§sa, or logical examples (drsfdnta), or piirvayoga, or avaddna, or 
akhydyika, or what should be explained (ddefayeyam), or what should be taught 
(prajfidpayeyam), or what should be put aside (prasthdpayeyam), or what should be 
shared (vibhajeyam), or what should be revealed (vivynuyeyam), or what should be 
promulgated (urtdnikuryydm), or what should be illuminated (samprakdSayeyam).’" In 
listing the assemblies (parsaz) gathered together with the Tathdgata, there is a 
bhiksuparsad, a bhiksuni, updsaka, and updsikd-parsad, and a parsad of devas, 
ndgas, yaksas, gandharvas, asuras, garudas, kinnaras, and mahoragas (great 
serpents). Sastri concludes: “Hence a conjecture is hazarded here that this Vaipulya 
work is the original Tathagata Guhyaka and that the first book of Guhya Samaja and 
sometimes the second also are called Tathagata Guhyaka only by an analogy."*° It 
may well be that the tradition of the Guhyasamdjatantra grew out this earlier Vaipulya 
tradition of the Tathdgataguhyaka, just as many of the Upanisads derive their names 
from the earlier schools of Brdhmanas, Aranyakas, and Vedic samhitas.*' A thorough 
study of this manuscript might shed some light on the historical origins of the 
Guhyasamdjatantra.** Should Sastri’s suggestion prove to be correct, this would tend 
to support Lokesh Candra’s conclusions from his analysis of the Chinese Tantric texts 
that the Vaipulya class texts were the direct predecessors to the named Buddhist 
Tantras, a proposition supported (as mentioned above) by the colophon evidence of 


the Mafijusrimilakalpa, a text that refers to itself as a Mahdydna-vaipulya-siitra. 
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While those hoping to demonstrate that the Buddhist Tantras ‘came first’ before the 
Hindu Tantras might cite the Vaipulya evidence as "proof," I think such an argument 
would be too facile. I think it demonsirates rather what one would reasonably expect: 
that as Tantric doctrines developed in India and were systematized by the different 
schools, it would have been naturai for exponents of the different schools to fit the 
material into the pre-existing structure of their own canonical traditions. 

There are 21 Guhyasamdja texts in Tibetan translation in the Tonoku 
catalogue. One of these, a Srt-guhya-saméja-mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 1810--15 folios) 
is ascribed to the 8th or 9th century® Nagabodhi (Kluhi byan-chub)--whose writings 
are referred to by the KaSmiri Saivite disciple of Vasugupta, Bhafta Kallaja, himself 
dated to the mid-ninth century during Avantivarman’s reign in Kasmir (855-883 CE) 
by Kalhana.“ This is a reliable bit of dating that places the Guhyasamdja system no 
later than the 8th century. The Srf-guhya-samdja- texts are: 1) tantra-niddna-guru- 
upadesana-vyakhydna (Tohoku 1!910--8 folios) by Sgeg-pahi rdo-rje,*° 2) -tanrra- 
pafjika (Tohoku 1847-163 folios) by Jina-? (Rgyal-bas byin), translated by 
Santibhadra (Shi-ba bzam-po) and Ses-rab ve-ses,*° 3) -tantra-rdja-tikd-candra-prabha 
(Tohoku 1852--119 folios) by Pra- ? -akara/sambhava-varma/gupta (Rab-tu dgah-bah 
hbyun-gnas go-cha), translator unknown,” 4) -tantra-vivarana (Tohoku 1845--83 
folios) by Thagana, translated by Sraddhakaravarma and Dharmasribhadra and Rin- 
chen bzan-po, 5) -tantrasya tantra-tikd (Tohoku 1784--324 folios) by Klu-sgrub, 
translated by Mantrakalasa and Gshon-nu bum-pa,®® 5) Sriguhyasamdja-panjika 


(Tohoku 1917--80 folics) by the pre-mid-tenth century Anandagarbha (Kun-dgah sfiin- 
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po), translated by VijayaSridhara and Rin-chen bzafi-po, and revised by 
Sraddhakaravarman,® 6) -mafjusrt-sadhana (Tohoku 1880-10 folios) by Vi-?-vajra 
(Rnam-par snan-mdsad rdo-rje), translated by Punyasri and Gyun-drun hod,” 7) - 
mandala-deva-kdya-stotra (Tohoku 1828--3 folios) by Mi-gnas rdo-rje, translated by 
Sraddhakaravarma and Rin-chen bzari-po,”' 8) -mandala-vimSati-vidhi (Tohoku 1810-- 
14 folios) by Kluhi byang-chub,” 9, 10, 11) -mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 1798--20 folios) 
by Nagarjuna (Klu-sgrub), translated in the 11th century by Subhasita and Rin-chen 
bzan-po,” (Tohoku 1810--15 folios) by (8th or 9th century)” Nagabodhi (Kluki byan- 
chub)--whose writings are referred to by the Kasmiri Saivite disciple of Vasugupta, 
Bhafta Kallata, himself dated to the mid-ninth century during Avantivarman’s reign 
in Kasmir (855-883 CE) by Kalhana®--translated by Tilakakalafa and Pha-tshab Nyi- 
ma grags,” (Tohoku 1865--18 folios) by Atiga (Mar-me-mdsad bzan-po), translated in 
the 11th century by Padmakaravarma and Rin-chen bzan-po,” 12) -mandala-vidhi-tika 
(Tchoku 1871--71 folios) by Vitapada, translated by Kalamaguhya and Ye-Ses rgyal- 
mtshan,” 13) -mandala-sddhana-tikaé (Tohoku 1873--46 foiios) by Vitapada, 
translated by Kamalaguhya and Ye-ses rgyal-mtshan,” 14) -mahd-yoga-tantra-bali- 
vidhi (Tohoku 1824--2 folios) by Santadeva, translated by Santadeva and Hgos lo-tsa- 
ba,'™ 15) -mahd-yoga-tantra-utpdda-krama-sddhana-sitra-melapaka (Tohoku 1797--4 
folios) by Nagarjuna (Klu-sgrub), translated in the 11th century by Dharmasribhadra 
and Rin-chen bzan-po,'" 16) -loxefvara-sddhana (Tohoku 1892--2 fotios) by Atisa 
(Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses), translated by AtiSa (Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses) and Rin-chen 


bzan-po, 17) -sahaja-sddhana (Tohoku 1613), 18) -sadhana-siddhi-sambhava-vidhi 
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(Tohoku 1874--68 folios) by Vitapada, translated by Kamalaguhya and Ye-ses rgyal- 
mtshan,' 19) -scotra (Tohoku 1894--one folio) by AtiSa (Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses), 
translated by AtiSa (Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses) and Rin-chen bzan-po,'® 20) -abhisamaya- 
nama-sddhana (Tohoku 1881--16 folios) by Pindapa (Bsod-snyoms-pa), translated by 
Sraddhakaravarman and Rin-chen bzan-po,'™ 21) -alamkara (Tohoku 1848--152 
folios) by Vimalagupta (Dri-med sbas pa) or Candraprabha (Zla-bahi hod), and Rin- 
chen rdo-rje myu-gu), translated by Sunyayasrimitra and Dar-ma grags.'® 


4.5. Unpublished Sections of Published Tantras (4.5.1. The Cakrasamvara Tantra, 
4.5.2. The Hevajratantra, 4.5.3. The Ekallavira-Candamahdarosaga Tantra) 


I have found by searching through the catalogues of Sanskrit Tantric 
manuscripts that there are extant in Sanskrit considerable portions of some of the 
major Anuttarayogatantras in addition to what has already been published on these 
texts. This material includes both Sanskrit commentaries, and for two of the three 
texts in this section, several chapters that have not yet been either published or 
translated. I have therefore translated the extracts from these chapters, and they give 
us a much fuller idea of the material in the texts. (Some of this material is also 
referenced in Chapter 9.3.1. of this dissertation.) 

4.5.1. The Cakrasamvara Tantra 

Shinichi Tsuda translated 19 of the 33 chapters of the Cakrasamvara or 
Samvarodayatantra (also known as the Heruka Tantra) in the 1974 publication of his 
Ph.D. thesis. He worked from eight Sanskrit manuscripts, five from the University 
of Tokyo, one each from Paris and London, and one from the Royal Asiatic Society 


of Bengal, and included the Sanskrit for his 1S chapters with the Tibetan (he 
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translated chapters 2-10, 13, 17-19, 21, 23, 26, 28, 31, and 33). According to 
Tsuda, there are two extant Sanskrit commentaries, the Saynvarodayatantrasya 
pafijikavyakhya (by Ratnaraksité, and the only commentary preserved in Tibetan) and 
the Samvarodayatantresya ainavimSatipatalavyakhyd. Ksantisri’s Sddhand 
(commenting principally on the thirteenth chapter) apparently exists only in 
Chinese. Tsuda makes several explicit claims about the text. First, the 
"supposition that the author of the Samvarodaya-tantra did intend to write correct 
Sanskrit," yet "gave priority to the meter." This supposition is based on the 
grammatically correct readings in the oldest ms. he used, a 1595 A.D. ms. from 
Tokyo University (ms. A.).'” In contrast to Snellgrove’s primary reliance on the 
Tibetan text and commentaries to ascertain the sense of the Sanskrit, Tsuda argued 
that "the Sanskrit manuscripts are the chief authority, and that the Tibetan version and 
the commentaries are to be treated as of a subsidiary nature with the understanding 
that they should actually be move reliable. In the case of the Samvarodaya we have 
obtained the impression that the Tibetan translation and the commentaries are not in 
themselves sufficient to provide us with a satisfactory version of the whoie work.... 
The Tibetan translation of the Samvarodaya is as unreliabie as that [i.e. the Tibetan 
translation} of Hevajra."'* Tsuda translates the title Samvarodaya as "Arising of the 
Supreme Pleasure."'® After a long discussion of what he considers an erroneous 
classification as a b§ad rgyud or explanatory Tantra, and the assertion that the 
Samvarodaya could equally well be considered a mila-tantra, Tsuda concludes "we 


must be content with the bare fact that some mutual relation exists between the 
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Laghusamvara, the Samvarodayc and the AbAid:dnottara which, apart from the 
Yoginisampcara, can also be taken as a mile-tantra."""° Tsuda notes that the bsTan 
kgyur commentaries on the Samvara or Cakrasanwwara are really commentaries on the 
Laghusamvaratentra.""' We also have an edition from the Tibetan with an English 
transiation of the first seven chapters or the Laghusamvara, titled as 
Stichakrasambhara Tantra by its editer Kazi Dawa-Samdup.'” 

There is a considerable literature from this tradition in Tibetan transiation. 

The earliest work we have on the Cakrasemvara is the Sri-Cakrasamvara-tantra-rdja- 
samvara-samucceya-ndma-vytti (T ohoxu 1413-i 18 folios) oy Indrabhut:, who dates 
perhaps to the early 8th century,'” translater unknown,‘ so this would appear to be 
among the oldest extant Buddhist Taniric texts. We ciso have another long 
commentary on the text, the Sri-Cakrasamvara-sddhana-sarva-Sdla-nama-tikd. (Tohoku 
1407--87 folics) apparently by the 9th century’ King Deva-pala (? Lhas sbas), 
translator unknovin,''® and severai works by Mahasiddhas, Naropa, and nis 
collaborators. Tne other fieranice in Tibetan translation includes: 1) Sri-cakra- 
sambara-homa-vidhi (Tohoku 1537--5 folios) by Krsma-pada (Nag-po). translated in 
the 14th century by Dharmasgribhadra''” aad Rig-pa gshen-nu,'!* 2) Sri-cakra-sambara- 
udaya-namea-mandaia-vidhi (Tohoku 1538--33 fclios) by Dbu-va vlo-ldan. translator 
unknown. '!* S§ri-Cokrasamvare- 2) -zarbl:a-tattva-siddii (Tohoku 1456--one iolio) by 
the Mahdsiddha J aandhara. translater ucknown,'° 3) Vattva-garbha-samgraha 
(fohoku 1505--one folio) vy Kusali-pa, transtaied by Negag-zi-dbang-phyug and Mar- 


pa Chos-kyi-dban-paug,'! 4) -rattve-upadega (Tohoku 1507--cne folio) by Kusali-pa. 
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translated by Bhadrabodhi and Mar-pa Chos-kyi-dban-phyug,'” 5) -trayodasa-dtmaka- 
abhiseka-vidhi (Tohoku 1486--10 folios) by the 11th century Advayavajra (Gnyis-med 
rdo-rje), translated by Jianavajra and Shan shun,'? 6) ndma-Satdstaka-stotra (Tohoku 
1425--one folio), author and translator unknown,’ 7) -pafica-krama (Tohoku 1433--3 
folios) by the Mahasiddha Vajraghanta (Rdo-rje dril-bu), translated by Krspa-pa-- 
perhaps the guardian of the southern door of Nalanda when Naropa arrived,'” and 
Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba,'”° 8) -pafica-krama-vytti (Tohoku 1435--6 folios) by 
Vajraghanta (Rdo-rje dril-bu pa), translated by Sumatikirti and Mar-pa Chos-kyi- 
dban-phyug,'?” 9) -parijikd (Tohoku i403--105 folios) by Bhavabhadra, translated by 
Mi mnyam rdo-rje and Rin-chen grags,'”* 10) -pafijikd-Sira-manojfid (Tohoku 140S-- 
40 folios) by (the 10th century?) Bhavyakirti (Skal-ldan grags-pa),'”’ translated in the 
early 11th century by Dharmasribhadra and Rin-chen bzan-pa,'? 11) -bahis-piijd-vidhi 
(Tohoku 1466--one folio) by the 11th century disciple of Naropa, Prajiiaraksita,'*! 
translated in the late 11th/early 12th century by Sumatikirti'? and Blo-Idan ges-rab,'” 
12) -mandala-deva-gana-stotra (Tohoku 1531--one folio) by the latter 10th century 
Kasmiri Ratnavajra (Rin-chen rdo-rje), translated in the 11th century by Mahajnana 
and Mar pa Chos-kyi dban-phyug,'* 13) -maydala-mangala-gatha (Tohoku 1479--one 
folio) by the latter i0th century Kasmiri Ratnavajra (Rin-chen rdo-rje), translated in 
the early twelfth century by Tarakalasu and Abhaydkaragupta’s collaborator Tshul- 
khrims rgyal-ba,5 14 & 15) -mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 1469--13 folios) by the 11th 
century disciple of Naropa Prajiaraksita, translated in the late 11th/early 12th century 


by Sumatikirti and Blo-Idan ges-rab,'*° (Tohoku 1477--36 folios) by Vijayabhadra (this 
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appears to be the same fellow sometimes called Bhadrapada or Vijayapada, pupil of 
the 11th century contemporary of Naropa, Krsna-pada,'"” called here in the canon 
Rgyal-ba bzan-po), translated by Hjam-dpal and Ba-ri,'** 16) -mandala-vidhi-tattva- 
avatadra (Tonoku 1430--16 folios) by the 12th century Darika-pa,'*’ translated by 
Kumaravajra and Nyi-ma rdo-rje,° 17) -mandala-vidhi-ratna-pradipoddyota (Tohoku 
1444--22 folios) by Lwa-ba-pa, translated in the 11th century by Sumatikirti and Mar- 
pa chos-kyi-dban-phyug,'*! 18) -mnandala-stotra (Tohoku 1530--3 folios) by Siirakalasa 
(= mid 12th century Tilakakalasa or Alankdrakalasa?)'*? and Bsod-nams bzan-po,'” 
19) -mila-tantra-panjika (Tohoku 1406--28 folios) by Lanka Vijayabhadra (this 
appears tc be the same fellow sometimes called Bhadrapada or Vijayapada, pupil of 
the late 11th century contemporary cf Naropa, Krsna-pada, 4 called here in the canon 
Reyal-ba bzan-po), translator unknown,'* 20) -delividhi (Tohoku !467--2 folios) by 
the 11th century Prajiiaraksita, translated by Sumatikirti and Bio-ldan Ses-rab,"*° 21) - 
seka-kriyd-krema {Tohoku 1470--10 folios) by Nityavajra (? Rtag-pahi rdo-rje), 
translated by Dharmasribhadra and Bu-ston,'*’ 22) -seka-prakriya-upadega (Tohoku 
1431--3 folios) by the Mahasiddha Vajraghanta (Rdo-sje dril-bu), translated by Krsna- 
pa and Chos-ky §es-rab,'** 23) -schaja-tatrva-dloka (Tohoku 1504--one folio) by 
Dpag-med rdo-rje, translated by Dipamkararaksita,'*° 24, 25 & 26), -sadhana 
(Tohoku 1432--2 folios) by Vajraghanta (Rdo-rje dril-bu-pa), translated by 
Prajfiabhadra and Blo-gros grags,'°° (Tohoku 1445--4 folios), author and translators 
unknown, (Tohoku 1491--2 folios) by Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses, translated by Atisa 


(Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses) and Rin-chen bzan-po,’*! 27) -sddhana-tattva-samgraha 
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(Tohoku 1429--6 folios) by the 12th century Darika-pa, translated by Kumararavajra 
and Advayavajra (Nyis-ma rdo-rje),'°? 28) -sddhana-trmSikd-pada-paddhati (Tohoku 
1488--2 folios) by Sprin-gyi bshon-pahi Iha, translated by Dharmapalabhadra,'*’ 29) - 
sa@dhana-ratna-pradipa (Tohoku 1484--5 folios) by Maitri-pa, translated by Vajrapani 
and Ba-reg thos-pa-dgah,'* 30) -sddhana-sarva-Sdla-ndma-ttka (Tohoku 1407--87 
folios) by the 9th century'®> King Deva-pala (? Lhas sbas), translator unknown,'”® 31) 
-sddhana-amrta-ksara (Tohoku 1462--13 folios) by King Vimalacandra (Mi-thib zla- 
ba), translator unknown,!*’ 32) -supretistha (Tohoku 1487--5 folios) by the [1th 
century Advayavajra (Gnyis-med rdo-rje), translated by Vajrapani and Rma-ban chos- 
hbar,'58 33, 34, & 35) -stotra (Tohoku 1440--1 folio) by Indrabhiti, translator 
uknown,'*? (Tohoku 1520--one folio) by Maitri/Advayavajra (11th century),'® 
(Tohoku 1532--2 folios) by the latter 10th century KaSmiri Ratnavajra (Rin-chen rdo- 
rje), translated by Mahajfiana and Mar-pa Chos-kyi dban-phyug,'*' 36) -stotra-sarva- 
artha-siddhi-visuddhi-cidamani (Tohoku 14238--4 folios) by the 12th century Darika, 
translated by the Kasmiri Dharmavajra and Rgya Brtson-hgrus sen-ge,'®? 37) -hasta- 
puja-vidhi (1468--one folio) by Prajfiaraksita, translated by Sumatikirti and Blo-ldan 
§es-rab,'* 38) -homa-vidhi (1447--6 folios) by Krsna-pada (Nag-po), translated by 
Dharmabhadra and Rig-pa gshon-nu,'™ 39) -advaita-dhydna-upadesa-yoga-candali 
(Tohoku 1508--one folio) by Dge-bah mgon-po, translated by the Nepali Vagisvara 
and Mar-pa Chos-kyi dban-phvug,'® 40) -abhisamaya (Tohoku 1498--7 folios) by 
Abhayakaragupta, and translated by Abhayadkara and $es-rab-dpal,' 41) -eka-vira- 


sadhana (Tohoku i536~—4 folios) by Manikasri, translated by Sumatikirti and 
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Prajiiakirti,'"’ 42) -upadefa (Tohoku 1485--4 folios) by Gnyis-med rdo-rje, translated 
by Varendraruci and Rma-ban chos-hjar.'"* The Samvarodayabhisamayopdyika™ is 
among the texts cited by Abhayakaragupta. 

Manuscript I11.365 A in Shastri’s Durbar Library Catalogue of Sansknit 
manuscripts is a short, 700 sloka commentary in 26 folios on the Cakrasamvara by 
Jayabhadrah. Though of uncertain date, the manuscript is in transitional Gupta 
characters. Sastri tells us that "the commentator Jayabhadra seems to have been an 
immigrant from Ceylon, awh the verse in which he is described is very obscure, 
and many of the letters have almost been effaced." This information is based on part 
of the colophon that reads "this work was produced by a Sinhalese bom in Srilanka, 
known by the name Jayabhadra. May the heroic dakinis grant peace."' The text 
opens with: “Salutation to Heruka, the pinnacle of the intrinsic existence of all 
beings, who removes the fear of all beings, who appears as all beings, engendering all 
beings. Homage to him the Mahdviram, who has infinite capacity, spotless like the 
sky."'”' Glossing the use of the term Cakrasambaram in the root Tantra, Jayabhadra 
tells us it refers to the Tantras of Sriheruka, Vajravarahi etc.'” 

The catalogue of the Asiatic Society of Bengal lists two Sanskrit manuscripts 
of the Heruka Tantra (Sambarodaya), Nos. 59 (in 82 folios, fresh and complete) and 
60 (only 9 folios, in 14th century Newari script). The text in 1600 slokds purports to 
be an extract of the 300,000 verse Heruka Tantra. Shastri’s placing of the text at 
No. 59 indicates that he considered it a relatively early Tantra (he notes in the preface 


that he attempted a chronological ordering of the mss. in the catalogue).'” The 
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standard opening is found: evam mayd Srutam, ekasmin samaye bhagavdn sarva- 
tathdgata-kdya-vak-citta-vajra-yogint-bhagesu vijahdra|, the same line that opens the 
Guhyasamdjatantra'™ and the Hevajratantra,'” though not the Kdlacakratantra. In 
addition, the Cakrasamvara, Guhyasamdja, and Hevajra all begin in prose, while the 
Kalacakratantra is in verse (though Pundartka’s commentary is in prose). Of the 
three earlier Tantras, the Cakrasamvara is the longest, in 33 chapters. The 
Guhyasamdja is complete in 17 or 18 chapters, and the Hevajra is rather shorter, in 
two chapters of ten and eleven fairly short sections each. 

Since the Sanskrit of the remaining chapters of Cakrasamvara or Sambarodaya 
have not been published, the following is a translation of the opening lines from 
Shastri’s catalogue, and the table of contents from all the chapter colophons. "Om 
homage to the glorious Vajrasambara. Thus was it heard by me. At one time the 
lord took dwelt in the vaginas of the lightning yoginis of the body, speech, and 
thought of all the Tath4gatas. Together with preeminent passionless ones, beginning 
with Aryya Ananda, Avelokitesvara etc. and the 800,000 yogints [were present]; 
seeing Vajrapdni in [their] stidst [the lord} smiled. Vajrapdni, arising from his seat, 
putting his upper garment on one shoulder, placing the mandala of his right knee on 
the ground, joining his hands together in homage, addressed the lord: ‘I would like 
to hear, Oh lord, a description of Urpattiyoga; and how, Oh lord, is the one Sambara 
of universal form arisen? How is there wind and water, earth, space, and [fire]? 
How is there the five forms, Oh deva, and then the sixfold, Prabho? How are the 


three bodies established externally, and established internally? You must explain how 
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your goddess has the form of a god, Prabho. How is there the sun and the moon, 
Deva, and how is there the five paths? And what is the intrinsic nature of your body, 
and what is the form of the channels? What is the extent of the channels, and what 
[is the extent] of the physical body?'” You must explain to me, Prabho, about the 
cchoma that is the sign of the community,'” what are the internal and external signs 
of your pilgrimage sites, how [does one] attain the stages etc., and what is the 
explanation of the cause. What are your twelve actions, and how is mantra recitation 
[performed]? What is the string of aksa [beads], the practice, and your description of 
the recitation? What is your mandala, [its] turning, and the form of the divinities? 
What is the siddhi-mantra, and how does one satisfy the young lady? How is your 
divine service performed, and what are the vowels and conscnants? What are the five 
nectars, Deva, and the five goads? You must explain how to draw the mandala, and 
the measuring line. How is your ground purified, and what is the protection cakra? 
With what [scrt of] teacher is this dene, and how does the student recognize him? 
What is your consecration, its extent, and the fourth? What is the rule about time, 
and [how] does one cheat death? What is your mark of the four ages, and what are 
the four continents? What is siddhi in each age, and what are the teachers and the 
practices? What are your yoginitantras and yogatantras? What is the extent of your 
Satra literature and the perfection [of wisdom literature]? What is the siddhimantra of 
the foundational homa sacrifice? What is the [alchemical] elixir, Deva, and what is 
the alcoholic drink? What is the arisal of the mantras, Deva, and what is the 


extraction of the mantras? What is the punishment, Deva, and what is the reward? 
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What are the principles, Lord, and what is voidness, and compassion? What is the 
intrinsic nature of the void, and what is the intrinsic nature of reality? What is the 
form of the deity, the name, and the line [on the body] characteristic of the yogints? 
You must explain, Prabho, the knowledge of all the properties of the states of 
being. ’"'”® 
Table of Contents:'” (I have boldfaced the Chapter titles not included in Tsuda’s 
edition) 
Chapter 1: Requesting instruction on the Srisambarodayatantra. 
Chapter 2: Instruction about the origin.'*° 
Chapter 3: Instruction on the sequence of completion. '*' 
Chapter 4: Purification of the deities of the four elements, the five forms and the six 
[sense] realms. !'* 
Chapter 5: Instruction on the course of the moon and the sun.'® 
Chapter 6: Instruction on the five paths. '™ 
Chapter 7: The means [using] the sequence of the array of channels.'® 
Chapter 8: Rules for the meeting place of the samaya.'*® 
Chapter 9: Explanation of the secret signs and the places appointed for meeting (such 
as) pitha (and so on).'*’ 
Chapter 16: The chapter called the advance and arisal of karma. 
Chapter 11: The instruction about mantra recitation. 


Chapter 12: The instruction about the mantra recitation rosary. 


Chapter 13: The arisal of Srt Heruka. 
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Chapter 14: The rule for the worship of the lightning yogini. 
Chapter 15: The instruction about the characteristics of the drinking vessel 
(patralaksana). 
Chapter 16: The instruction on the practice with the five nectars. 
Chapter 17: The instruction describing the rules for laying out the mandala. 
Chapter 18: The initiation. 
Chapter 19: The yoga of departure showing the constructed nature of death. 
Chapter 20: The instruction about the four ages. 
Chapter 21: The instruction on the vows of practice. 
Chapter 22: The rule for the residence of the deities. 
Chapter 23: The instruction about hoa. 
Chapter 24: The instruction on the usage of herbs for the advancement of karma. 
Chapter 25: The rule about elixirs. 
Chapter 26: The instruction about alcoholic beverages. 
Chapter 27: The rule about the extraction of mantras. 
Chapter 28: The rule about homa. 
Chapter 29: The instruction about the principles. 
Chapter 30: The instruction about the characteristics of the multi-colored etc. 
forms. 
Chapter 31: The advancement of the bodhicitta and the sequence of instruction about 
the four yoginis. 


Chapter 32: The instruction about offering the oblation. 
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Chapter 33: The section on innate arisal extracted from the three hundred thousand 
[verse] In the royal Tantra called Sriheruka Perfecting the recitation of the secret of 
all the yogints.'* 
4.5.2. The Hevajratantra 

The first Buddhist Sanskrit Tantra translated into English was the 
Hevajratantra by David Snellgrove, formerly of the University of London’s School of 
Oriental and African Studies, now retired to Italy. His complete translation of a 
Buddhist Tantra and commentary (the Yogaratnamdld by Kanha) in many ways 
established a paradigm for work in Buddhist Tantra by his reliance on the Tibetan 
translations of the text and Indian commentaries as his "chief guides" to elucidate the 
surviving Sanskrit text.'® As he puts it more explicitly, "A Tibetan translation of a 
text and a commentary, let alone five commentaries or more, is of far more value for 
understanding a work than the Sanskrit manuscript alone. It is on these translations 
that I have largely relied."' Snellgrove deduces that the Hevajratantra existed "in its 
present form towards the end of the eighth century," based largely on Tdrandtha’s 
statement that Kanha was a contemporary of King Devapala, an early ninth-century 
king.'?' How long the Hevajratantra preexisted this date in oral tradition is hard to 
say. 
The formal title of the text is the Srt-hevajra-dakint-jdla-samvara- 

mahdtantrardéja. Snellgrove used a good Sanskrit manuscript of the Yogaratnamdld in 
the Cambridge University library. The earliest commentary in Sanskrit appears to 


have been the Hevajrapanjika by Sri Kamalandth, who Snellgrove identifies with 
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Kampala, the eaeinaise of the Hevajratantra along with Saroruha. A complete 
Sanskrit version in 23 folios survived in the private Library of Field-Marshal Kaisher 
Shamshser in Kathmandu, though Snellgrove did not have time to translate it, and no 
one else has since done so (1 do not know whether this commentary still exists, almost 
40 years later now). Another Sanskrit commentary by Vaizocana survives in 
Kathmandu’s Bir Library.' G6ttingen’s library has a manuscript of the 
Hevajrasddhanopdyika of RatndkaraSanti, collected from Phyag dpe lha khang in Sa 
skya Tibet in a 1936 expedition.'* In Shdstri’s catalogue of the Durbar library we 
also find a Yogaratnamdld or Hevajrapcafjikd ms. in transitional Gupta characters, 
though the ms. is incomplete."* More recently Farrow and Menon have retranslated 
both the Hevajratantra and the Yogaratnamdla, providing an edited version based on 
four Sanskrit mss. of the former, and two of the latter, in careful consultation with 
Snellgrove’s edition.'° The text is in some respects an improvement over 
Snellgrove’s, as the Yogaratnamdld glosses are given with each verse. Unfortunately 
I was not able to locate any manuscript extracts of the unpublished Hevajra 
commentaries in the catalogues I have so far consulted. 

The Hevajra has a substantial literature, with 26 works preserved in the 
Tibetan Canon. The text was translated into Chinese in the 11th century by Fa-hu, 
though this is a much later date than when the text seems to have first been 
incorporated into the Buddhist canon in India, and the text is generally considered to 
be among the earliest Anuiiaraosaianas One of the surviving commentaries was 


written by Jalandha ri-pa, one of the Mahdsiddhas (see No. 23 below). The Tibetan 
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translations include: 1) Hevajra-krama-kuru-kulle-sddhana (Tohoku 3568--one folio) 
translated by Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan, 2) Hevajra-tantra-pafijikd-padmin (Tohoku 1181- 
-47 folios) by Mtsho-skyes, translated by Ksitigarbha and Khu-ston dnos-grub, 3) 
Hevajra-tantra-rdja (Tohoku 417--12 folios) translator unknown, 4, 5, & 6) Hevajra- 
vibhuja-sddhana (Tohoku 1235--one folio) by Vairdlala, translator unknown, (Tohoku 
1271--2 folios) by TaraSri, translated by Sumatikirti and Mar-pa Chos dban, (Tohoku 
1276--2 folios) translated by Sumatigribhadra and Sakya kod-zer, 7) Hevajra-nama- 
mahd-tantra-raja-¢vi-kalpa-mayd-pafijika-smyti-nipdda (Tohoku 1187--48 folios) by 
Krsna-pada (Nag-po-ba), translated by Dpal-dlam zla-ba and Hgos lhas-btsas, 8) 
Hevaijra-ndma-sddhana (Tohoku 1243--13 folios) by Avadhiti-pa Gilis med rdo-rje, 
translator unknown, 9) Hevajra-pinddartha-tikd (Tohoku 1180--125 folios) by Vajra- 
garbha (Rdo-rje Silin-po), translated by Danasila, Sen-dkar sAkya hod Maitri, and 
Nas-hbro dge-slon, 10) Hevajra-bali-vidni (Tohoku 1288--one folio) translator 
unknown, 11 & 12) Hevajra-mandala-karma-krama-vidhi (Tonoku 1219--12 folios) by 
Padmavajra, translated by Sakya brtson-hgrus, (Tohoku 1263--13 folios) by Mtsho- 
skyes rdo-rje, translated by Gayadhera and Sakya ye-Ses, 13) Hevajra-mandala-vidhi 
(Tohoku 1221--2 folios) by Mtsho-skyes rdo-rie, translator unknown, 14) Hevajra- 
sodasa-bhuja-sddhana (1297--2 fotios) by Krsna. 15, 16, & 17) Hevajra-sddhana 
(Tohoku 1264--8 folios) by Yan-lag med-pani rdo-re, translated by Kun-tu bzan-po 
and Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba, (Tchoku 1301--5 folios) by Hjam-dpal ye-Ses, translated 
by Mafijusrijmana and Ron-zon Dharmabhadra, and (Tohoku 3292--2 fclios) translated 


by Da, Abhaya[akaragupta], and Tshul-khrims-rgyal-mtshan, 18) Hevajra-sddhana- 
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tatta-udyotakara (Tohoku 1253--10 folios) by Krspa-pada (Nag-po), translated by 
Krsna-pada (Nag-po) and Tshul-khrims rgyal-ba,'* 19) Hevajra-sddhana-panijika 
(Tohoku 1233--19 folios) by the KaSmin Dnul-gyi bum pa, translated by Nags-kyi 
rin-chen and Gshon-nu dpal, 20) Hevajra-sddhana-vajra-pradipa-ndma-tippani-Suddha 
(Tohoku 1237--23 folios) by Jalandha ri-pa, translated by Nyi-ma rgyal-mtshan, 21) 
Hevajra-hasta-vyavagraha-krama (Tohoku 1294--19 folios) by Se-rtsa Bsod-nams 
rgyal-mtshan (?), translated by Gsod-nams rgyal-mtshan, 22) Hevajra-homa-vidhi 
(Tohoku 1556--one folio) by Sans-rgyas byin, translated by Bharendraruci and Blo- 
Idan Ses-rab, 23) Hevajra-abhiseka-nifcaya (Tohoku 1272--3 folios) by Dgra-las- 
rgyal-ba, translated by Srigayadhara and Jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, 24) Hevajrakasmrti 
(Tohoku 1236--2 folios) by Garbha ri-pa, translated by Prajfiendraruci and Sakya ye- 
§es, 25) Hevajra-udbhava-kuru-kulle-panca-mahopadesa (Tohoku 1316--one folio) by 
Shi-ba-htsho, translated by Danasiila, 26) Hevajra-udbhava-kuru-kulle-sddhana (1315- 
-one folio) by Lhan-skyes sgegs-pa, translator unknown.'” 

4.5.3. The Ekallavira-Candamahdarosana Tantra 

The second Buddhist Sanskrit Tantra translated into English was the 
Ekallavira-Candamahdrosana Tantra, whose first 8 (of 25) chapters were critically 
edited and translated by Christopher S. George in 1974. Among the texts surviving 
in Tibetan translation is a single folio Ekavfrasddhana attributed to Padmasambhava 
(see No.4 below), that would give us a 7th or 8th century date for the 
Candamahdrosana tradition. There appear to be several related texts from this 


tradition in the Tibetan canon. 1) The Siddha-ekavira-mahd-tantra-rdja (Tohoku 544- 
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-12 folios) translated by Dipamkarasrijnana and Dge-bahi glo-gros, revised by Tshul- 
khrims rgyal-ba;'** 2) the Ekavfra-yoginl-sddhana (Tohoku 1710--1 folio), author and 
translator unknown; the Ekavira-Sri-heruka-sodaSa-bhuja-sddhana (Tohoku 1283--1 
folio), translator unknown;'” 3) the Ekavira-sddhana (Tohoku 1464--1 folio) by 
Dombi Heruka, translated by AtiSa (Dipamkara) in the second half of the 11th 
century and Tshul-khrims rgyal-pa;”" and 4) by the same name (Tohoku 1473--1 
folio) by Padma bhyans (i.e. Padmasambhava)--so this would argue for an early date 
to the text, translator unknown;*” 5) the Ekavira-heruka-sddhana (1472--one folio) 
by Naropa, whom Zieme and Kara date to 1016-1100, with his teacher Tilopa (988- 
1069) in the 11th century; and 6) the Ekavira-Gkhyd-Srt-canda-mahdrosana-tantra- 
raja (Tohoku 431--39 folios), translated by the KaSmiri Ratnasri-(bhadra) and the 
early 14th century”® Tibetan Gragas-pa rgyal-mtshan.** There are also several 
sddhanas to Candamahdrosana, 7) (Tohoku 3062--2 folios) by Prabhakarakirti, 
translated by Sbyin-pa tshul-khrims,*” 8) (Tohoku 3063--one folio) by Jetari (or 
Jetari Vijaya, Dgra-las mam-par-rgyal-ba), who was at the northern gate of Nalanda 
when Naropa arrived there in the late 10th century,’™ translated by Punyasri and 
Glog-skya gshon-nu hbar,”” 9) (Tohoku 3262--one folio) translated by Da, 
Abhayakaragupta, and Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan,”!° 10) (Tohoku 3263--one folio) 
translated by Abhayakaragupta and Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan,”"' 11) (Tohoku 3358-- 
one folio) translated by Don-yod rdo-rje and Ba-ri Dharmakirti, 12) (Tohoku 3479-- 
one folio), 13) (Tohoku 3480--one folio), and 14) (Tohoku 3481--one folio) all 


translated by the i4th century Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan,”’? 15) a Candamahdrosana- 
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sadhana sakalpa (Tohoku 3478) by bod-zer hbyun-gnas grags-pa,*"* and 16)the 
Candamahdrosana-abhisamaya (Tohoku 1782--5 folios).?" 

The first Sanskrit manuscript of this text collected by a Western scholar was 
apparently Hodgson’s copy, excerpted in Keith’s volume of the India Office 
Catalogue.?"5 George gives us the colophons of the 25 chapters: 1) Introduction’'* to 
the Tantra (tantrdvatdranpafala), 2) Mandala, 3) Consecration (abhiseka), 4) The 
deity (devata), 5) Mantra, 6) The Yoga of Completion (Nispannayoga), 7) Refreshing 
the body (dekaprinana), 8) His own forra (svartipa), 9) Meditation (dhydna),”’ 10) 
Praise of women (striprasamsa), 1i) The universal form (viSvartipa), 12) 
Prescriptions of all mantras (sarva-mantra-kalpa), 13) Conduct (caryd), 14) The 
meaning of acala (ecaldnvaya),*'* 15) Purification (vifuddhi) 16) Dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpdda), i7) Increasing the semen, etc. (Sukrddivrddhi),’”’ 18) 
Cures for diseases, and getting old (vyddhivrddhatvahani),”° 19) The Arrest of the 
semen, etc. (Sukrastambhddi),”' 20) Recitation of Various Mantras and Devices 
(ndindbhi-bheda-nigadita-yantra-mantra), 21) Magical feats (kutihala), 22) Breath 
control (vdyuyoga), 23) The signs of death (mytyulaksana), 24) The nature of the 
body (dehasvariipa), 25) Sadhana of the Gaddess (devi-sddhana). 

One of the manuscripts George based his translation on is No. 84 (ms. 9089) 
in the ASB catalogue.” As George points out, Sastri gives excerpts from several 
chapters George did not include in his dissertation.” These excerpts begin with a 
short one from the eleventh chapter (Universal Form): He] am everything, all 


pervading, and all-doing, all destroying; I maintain all forms, as Buddha, the 
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remover, the maker, the lord, the happy one. In whatever form beings become 
disciples, I abide in those forms for the sake of the world--wherever there is a 
Buddha, wherever there is a siddha, wherever there is dharma or a sangha, wherever 
there is a preta, or an animal, ora he!l-being.’""* Then follows an extract from the 
13th chapter (Conduct): "‘With the joining together of wisdom and means one should 
give [to the consort] the fingernail, and the three syllables; the kissing and the 
embrace, and also all of one’s semen. She will become the perfection of generosity, 
without a doubt. With that as the highest, the body, speech, and thought enveloped 
through intense pleasure,” she is recognizable as the perfection of [good] disposition, 
she is to be known [as such] also from forbearance [even when] scratched by 
fingernails.” And even squeezing the three-syllabled, she is endowed with the 
perfection of patience. Concentrated, and reverently, one should engage in sexual 
union for a long time. She should be known as the perfection of the hero, her mind 
engaged in that pleasure; she is considered the perfection of meditation on the form 
of the universally beneficent; she is renowned as the meditation on the female form, 
the perfection of wisdom; she is fiiled with just the one yoga of great sex,”* she 
becomes the perfection of the six;”° she is said to be the perfection of the five, 
merit, knowledge, and wisdom. [He], completely engaged in the yoga of great sex, 
enveloped in the requisites of the yoga, is perfected in just a moment, endowed with 
merit and knowledge. Just as what’s produced from the creeper is endowed with 
flowers and fruit, complete enlightenment” is also equipped with the pair of 


requirements in one moment. He beccmes the master of the thirty realms, there is no 
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doubt And the stage[s] are to be known as delighted, stainless and likewise flaming, 
radiating, very difficult to conquer, forefront, traveling far, unmoving, highly thought 
of, and the cloud of dharma, likewise the light called universal, unique, possessed of 
knowledge, are known as the thirteen.°"™*! 

A short extract from the fifteenth (purification) chapter reads: "The male form 
is existence; the female form is non-existence. Blue is consciousness (vijfidna), 
white is form, yellow is perception, red is name (samjfd), black is aggregate 
(samskara), or blue is space, white is water, yellow is earth, red is fire, black is 
wind--just as [this is the case] for the bhagavdn-s, so it is for the bhagavatt-s. Or, 
dark blue is knowledge of the truly purified dharma constituent; white is the mirror- 
knowledge; yellow is the knowledge of equanimity; red is the knowledge of direct 
perception; black is the knowledge of performance of duty. There is only one 
teacher of the Victors, established in five forms; and there is one perfection of 
wisdom, established in five forms."*” 

Sastri gives a slightly longer extract from the tenth (praise of women) chapter: 
"Now the Lady (Bhagavati) spoke: ‘Is it possible, or not possible, Oh lord, to 
achieve the place of Candamahdrosana without a woman? The Lord answered: ‘It is 
not possible, Oh Goddess.’ The Lady said: ‘Is it impossible without the experience 
' of pleasure?’ The Lord spoke: ‘The ultimate bodhi cannot be obtained only with the 
experience of pleasure; it is attained by the experience of a specific type of pleasure, 


and not otherwise....’ 


"*For the sake of destroying the wickedness of the world, the wise son of 
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Mayddevt, leaving behind the eighty-four thousand, and also the harem, going to the 
banks of the Nirafijand, illuminated the Buddhas and Siddhas; he escaped from 
Mara, having repudiated him since that is not ultimate reality, since the Buddha was a 
master in the harem, provided with guardians, friendly, since he attained pleasure 
through the joining together of the vajra and the lotus; enlightenment is attained 
through pleasure, [and] pleasure is not [attained] without women. And the separation 
that is undertaken is in order to remove the wickedness of the world. However the 
world-[dwellers] become students of the Buddha, for that [purpose] the Victor [takes 
on] the form of the son of Mdyddevi. Whatever censures of women have been made 
in all the satras and abhidharma [literature], [those] should be considered as various 
moral precepts according to language for one’s own protection; and one should teach 
about mirvdna through the destruction of the five aggregates.” Now the Bhagavati 
Prajfaparamita spoke: ‘Who, Oh Bhagavan, is the son of Mayddevi, and who is 
Gopa?’ Bhagavan responded: ‘I am the son of Mdyddevi, and have achieved the 
state of Candarosarna. You are Bhagavati, Gopd, i.e. Prajidpdramitad. As many as 
are all the women, they are considered to have that [i.e. your] form; all the men 
likewise are well known to have my form. And this world consists of wisdom and 
means, having arrived at the state of doth....". Then the Bhagavati spoke: ‘Why, Oh 
Bhayavan, do the Srdvakas censure women?’ The Bhagavan responded: ‘All of 
those dwelling in the realm of desire who are known as Srdvakas etc., they do not 
know the path to liberation [even though} they see women everywhere. When 


proximity is difficuit to attain for the funkumd etc.,”* then the state of great value 
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does not attain value for the remote one. By reason of beginningless ignorance, these 
people lack faith; [they] do not put their thoughts on reality, since this is protected 
by me.’"*¥ 
The last extract is from the final chapter, Devi-sédhana: “Now the Bhagavati 
spoke: ‘I desire to hear about the apara arisen from the perfection of wisdom; you 
must be gracious to me, Oh lord, [and explain it] briefly, not overly in detail.’ Then 
the Bhagavan spoke: ‘Now then I will explain to you what arises from the perfection 
of wisdom. The beautiful sixteen-year old goddess, the paryanka-[dsana] of sentient 
beings,” dark-blue colored, illustrious, [is] embraced by Aksobhya. Seeing her 
raised up on a red lotus, on the right, with dark blue limbs, a thousand fold,”** with 
full, prominent breasts, large eyed, speaking kindly, [like] the very treatise on erotic 
love situated there above the moon-[seat] on the lotus, the yog/, delighted, should 
meditatively cause that goddess to come into existence who abides in the unshakable 
samadhi of orgasm, who is produced from the knowledge of ha@mkdra and is the 
universal vajrf yogini--then the yogf certainly attains siddhi. Ox [the yogf] should 
bring into being the white [goddess] produced from the dhi-kdra sound, the yellow 
mistress of the lightning realm, embraced by the ...... , [or one should visualize] the 
goddess produced by the knowledge of the hrim-kdra, embraced by Amitdbha, the 
vajra sealed by red, the red mother, the mistress of the clan; [or] one should 
meditate on the black-colored Tara mother, produced from the knowledge of the 
tram-kara, embraced by Amogha[siddi], with the prior form, Oh woman. Firmly 


established with a handsome form, abiding in the paryanke of sentient beings, holding 
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a chopper and a noose, glorious, having embraced [her, sexually], with dramatic 
gesture, the creator, having embraced a young lady of his own clan, {he] should 
meditate. In this [manner] the yogf becomes perfected by the consort, there is no 
doubt. Otherwise, having created an image, he should perfect [the image] that is 
created according to the sétras etc. Staying in samadhi together with Canda, he 
should recite [the mantras] with a one-pointed mind.”’ 

"*Now I will explain to you the Single-Hero mandala. It is four-cornered [i.e. 
square], with four doors, adorned with four pillars. A yellow-colored great lotus of 
four petals is to be made; a white petal in its southeast; a red petal in its southwest; 
a yellow petal in its northwest, and a black one in its northeast corner. In the middle 
of that one should create a dark blue Acala. One should meditatively imagine [him 
as] a single form with the five Buddhas, white, yellow, red, or black, on a solar seat. 
In the southeast corner [one should visualize] Locand, arranging canddé and asoka 
[blossoms?] with her left and right hands, radiant like the light of the autumn moon. 
In the southwest [corner] [one should visualize] the goddess Pdndard the highest, 
holding a bow and arrows. In the northwest corner [one should visualize] the red 
Mamaki, yellow-like,.... with a flame in her hand; in the northeast corner [one 
should visualize] the black Tdrini, with the boon-giving gesture in her right hand, and 
holding a blue lotus in her left. These are all the mistresses of Cayda, seated in half- 
paryanka positions. In the eastern door one should place the passion-vajrd, similar to 
what causes an enemy (?);%* in the southern door the red hatred vajra, holding a 


chopper and arrows; dark blue, with hands holding a knife and in the threatening 
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gesture, enveloped by Yama; in the western door, [one should visualize] the Mdra- 
vajra, steady, making a colorful vajra, situated in the west, clothed in peacock 
feathers, black-like. In the north, the confusion vajrd, holding the tanyasoka (?), 
yellow-cclored, residing in the north, one should place [her] on the solar seat.... 

They are all in the pratyalfdha pose, ..... One should place four bells in the corner{s], 
yellow colored. By just this meditation, accompanied by the eight yoginis, {one 
becomes] the husband of living women, the supreme master of the three worlds.’"*” 
"*Now I will describe to you the meditation on Caydarosana. One should 
imagine the deity Caydarosana on the petals of the universal lotus. Vdmadeva is in 
the southeast, colored red; in the southwest is Kamadeva with yellow garments, 
delighting women; in the northwest is the dark-blue colored Asura named Koila.*”° 
And these, holding knives and skulls, are standing in the dlidha position. To the west 
of the venerable one stands the goddess Parnasdvalt;*' by meditation and yoga on 
her, with the worship by burnt fish etc., ..... joined with the yellow wisdom, and 
with the white lotus [woman] on the left, and the blue Caydarosa, with the red 
[goddess] or the red [goddess], .... one should visualize {that] intensely until it 
becomes manifest, since the yogi, becoming manifest, is perfected by the great 
mantra.’"*? 
Sastri refers us to a 1000 sloka commentary on this Tantra the Canda- 
mahdrosana-tantra-pafijikd, or Padmavati, dating from Nepali Samvat 417 (1297 CE), 


in his Durbar Library catalogue.’ Like the original Tantra the commentary is 


divided into 25 chapters. This commentary was used by Christopher George in his 
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translation, referred to in his notes as Comm. Sastri provides extracts from the 
opening and closing sections: "Om homage to Candamahdrosana. Since this world 
of moving and stationary creatures is sunk into the belly of confusion and darkness, 
the manifest [world] is illumined by the rays of the divisions of wisdom and means ... 
the male ... [2]? his own entire learning, [his own] entire [sa]mdadhi [7], may he 
stand in this world, with manifest light, to effect my pleasure. ‘Evarm mayd,’ etc., 
i.e. the author of the sammgiti. This is the statement of the primary cause (niddna- 
vakya), since it is [stated] at the beginning of the Sutra or Tantra by the author of the 
samegiti. It is indispensable that it be said, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement. 
And so, having said ‘evam mayd Srutam,’ you may ask for my statement. It is to be 
sung, etc., when existing in this way. [Verse:] ‘In witness to the faithful the teacher 
fulfilled?*> the first section; and the place and time are indicated, in demonstration of 
one’s own authority;’ so it is established. In that sense, ‘evam’ [means] I will 
express it in that way. Mayd means by this there is refutation of [anything] 
contradictory that was heard, and of what was heard through tradition. And it 
demonstrates that what was heard is not untrue since it is not dependent on this 
individual. ‘Heard’ means it was acquired through the knowledge of listening. ‘At 
one time’ means ‘at one time.’ Ana something else was heard at another time. This 
is the meaning. And in this way it demonstrates that at the beginning of this Tantra 
much was heard that was intelligible to this individual. ‘Bhagavdn,’ i.e. sovereignty 
over the vulvas (bhagds), etc. And likewise [Verse:] The good fortune [bhagah] of 


the six--of power, of all charity. of glory, of women, of the body, and of effort--thus 


{says] Sruti.’ They know these in this one, or through the experience of the 
addictions of passion etc. ‘Vajrasattva,’ refers to the being that is the indivisible 
vajra, causing the accomplishment of purposeful action. Or else, lixe a vajra, and 
this vajra is like a living being. ‘All,’ 1.e. all those Tathdgatds, through their body, 
speech, thought, and knowledge, [there is] the reality of the body, the infinite heart-- 
because of the desirability of that [the Tathdgatds are mentioned]. That itself is ‘the 
bhaga (vulva) of the mistress of the lightning realm (vajra-dhdtu-);’ vajra is linga; 
the realm [is the realm] of that; that is the bodhicitta characterized as being [both] 
concealed and revealed, etc.; Wisdom (prajfid) is the mistress of that realm,” 
because she is served by the vajra-dhdtu. That one sported in the vagina of the 
beautiful woman. He sported by joining together the vajra and the lotus, !.e. he 
remained in union with the cavity; this is the meaning. And [as] this sexual sport is 
intensely protected from ordinary people, why then does the Bhagavan Vajrasattva 
[partake of it]? And for that reason it is said: ‘In the land of Vajrasattva on top of 
Mount Sumeru, he took his pleasure in the uppermost apartment at the tip of the 
vajra-jewel (vajramani).’ Thereby the place and time of the instructor is indicated. 
He describes the assembled group by ‘and with many’ etc. The Vajrayogis, the white 
unmoving ones, the Vajrayoginis, the non-confusion Vajris etc. The qualities of those 
[male] and of those female] are gathered together, as they are of one form--[with 
many means] with those. ‘Namely,’ i.e. representing, ‘the white unmoving,’ i.e. the 
Bhagavan, the Bhagavati, by knowing the incarnate form; likewise, the ‘yellow 


unmoving,’ the Bhagavati, by knowledge of the incarnate smell; ‘with the red 
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unmoving,’ the Bhagavati, with knowledge of the incarnate taste; ‘with the black 
unmoving,’ the Bhagavati with the knowledge of the incarnate touch; and with the 
delusion vajrt, i.e. with the Bhagavatt with knowledge of the of the incarnate form of 
the Bhagavan; and with the slander vajrt, i.e. with the knowledge of the incarnate 
smell of the Bhagavan; and with the passion vajrf, i.e. with the knowledge of the 
incarnate taste of the Bhagavan; and with the jealousy vajrT, i.e. with the knolwedge 
of the incarnate touch of the Bhagavdn. The Bhagavan himself is incarnate sound, 
knowledge, and form of the Bhagavaif, and the Bhagavatt is the incarnate sound, 
knowledge, and form of the Bhagavdn. So there is no distinction from this anywhere. 
‘Evam pramukhair,’ i.e. so with these sorts, i.e. with the eye, the nose, the tongue, 
the body, the ear, form, sensation, name, aggregates, consciousness, earth, water, 
fire, space, ¢tc., i.e. with these, this is the meaning. In this way, when the the 
sporting is of that sort, these are the assembly of goddesses. It is said that there are 
others like that in the bodhicitta. If someone obiects that since it is intensely 
protected, how come it has been heard by you? “Then,” etc.. this is the meaning. 
When by that sexual sport the pleasure of the four blisses has been experienced, 
immediately after that great compassion becomes visible in all men. In this way, 
having reached the samddhi of the plowed row, he ‘proclaimed’ i.e. he said this that 
will be said. Then [that] was heard by me--this is the meaning. It was heard by me 
abiding in fact in the body of the Bhagavan and the Bhagavati, on account of me, 
Vajrapani, the author of the samgiti, having the form of [their] ear; this is the sense. 


What did he say was existent non-existent? Being is the vikalpa of bliss and supreme 
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joy. In non-existence there is the vikalpa of bliss of cessation. What is released is 
free of both of these. The four blisses: the bliss resulting from the combination of 
the vajra and the lotus, by the [sexual] position of having mounted the yantra, with 
embracing, kissing, stroking the breasts, scratching with the finger nails, etc., 
characterized by mutual passionate love, with wisdom and means as in the sara. 
Thereby a certain amount of pleasure arises."7*’ 

The ending extract reads as follows: "The pair with the yoginf is the [sexual] 
joining together with the yoginf. Delight arises then. The cause of the state of 
manifestation is the cause of siddhi. As previously stated. The perfection of the 
mahdmudra (great consort) was previously explained. Thus the chapter on the 
sadhana of the deity, the explanation of the twenty-fifth chapter. ‘This’ etc. is the 
statement by the author of the samgiti. This is that characteristic of what is stated-- 
the Bhagavan spoke the entire Tantra, i.e. related it. ‘Abhyanandan’ means being 
delighted. Samdptam means completed. “These dharmas’ etc; these dharmas are 
seven, known as consciousness, name, form, the six bases, touch, sensation, birth, 
old age, and death. These arise from five causes, ignorance, aggregates, thirst, 
grasping, and existence. Hetuh is a cause; just as it is (yathd) because of relating 
them, so it has arrived (fathagatah). Avadat means he said. What is the stopping of 
cause and effect is cessation, nirvana; hence the disposition in order to taste it, for 
this one, i.e. the great religious merdicant (the Buddha). The wise one, the valiant 


one, the ascetic, the tremendously powerful one, the hero, and the agent of the 


miracle, is designated the great one. Because the sins are redeemed, he is a 
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mendicant. Or because of alleviation of the addictions and minor addictions. This 
commentary, the Padmavatt by name, containing the essence of the secret of the 
glorious Tantra, was made the most manifest by me, according to the command of 
[my] guru. Infinitely extensive merit was attained thereby. May the world in the 
Kali [yuga] quickly become of one flavor through the coming together of wisdom and 
means, Oh Canddacala\"** 

The post-colophon gives the date: “This was written for the vajra feet of the 
great bliss of the great pandits. This writing was completed on Tuesday, on the tenth 
day of the dark half of Phadlguna (February-March), (Nepali) Samvat 417, in the 
kingdom of the glorious king Anantamalla; may it bring good fortune to all 
people."**? Petech tells us that Anantamalla reigned c. 1274-1310, and citing this 
manuscript of the Caydamahdrosana-tantra-panjikd, specifies the date as March 19, 
1297.7" 

4.6. Extracts from Extant Unpublished Sanskrit Manuscripts of Buddhist Tantras 
(4.6.1. Dakinivajrapanjara, 4.6.2. The Bhitadamara, 4.6.3. The 
Abhidhdnottaratantra, 4.6.4. The Vajradakatantra, 4.6.5. The Samputika 
Mahatantrarajah, 4.6.6. The Krsgayamaritantre, 4.6.7. 
Catuspitha[nibandha]tantra) 

By searching through the Sanskrit manuscript catalogues for Buddhist Tantras, 
and matching this information with the Tibetan canonical listings of Tibetan 
translations of Sanskrit Tantras, I have managed to locate a fair number of the 


Buddhist Tantras still surviving in Sanskrit that have not been edited, published, or 
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translated into English. It may be that some of these texts have been published in 
Japanese, Russian, or any of a number of other languages I do not read; as far as I 
know none of this material has been published in German, French, or Italian, though 
I have not made a complete search through all of the academic journals in these 
languages so there may be published material i am unaware of. 
4.6.1. The Dékinivajrapanjara 

The involvement of Indrabhuti in writing one of the commentaries to this 
Tantra suggests it was one of the earliest texts brought into the Canon (see No. 8 
below). Indrabhuti is a difficult figure to locate historically, though he was 
apparently a relatively early Tantric teacher, perhaps from the beginning of the eighth 
century.”' Two of the texts of this tradition were translated by Indrabhuti, and by 
Mar pa--see also the 7antra-rdja-Sri-laghu-sambara (Tohoku 368--33 folios) translated 
by Padmakara and Rin-chen bzaf-po, and revisea by Prajriakirti, Mar pa Chos-kyi 
grags-pa) and Hevajra-vibhuja-sédhana (Tohoku 1271--2 folios) by Tarasri, translated 
by Sumatikirti and Mar-pa Chos dban.*? There are a total of 13 texts that appear to 
be associated with this tradition included in the Tibetan canon: 1) Ddkini-guhya- 
jvala-tantra-raja (Tohoku 408--2 folios), translated by Gayadhara and Sakya ye-ées, 
2) Dakini-tanu-giri (Tohoku 245i--2 folios), with no author or translator listed, 3) 
Dékini-vajra-gurya-giti (Tohoku 2446--3 folios), authored by Dakini (Mkhah-hgro- 
ma), possibly the same as Jriana-dakini (Ye-Ses Mkhah-hgro-ma), Naropa’s Prajna 
Karmakari, better known as Niguma;”’ it was translated by Ston-pa sen-ge rgyal po, 


4) Dakini-vajra-jdla-tantra-rdja-tattva-paustika-panjikaé (Tohoku 1196--40 folios), 
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with Mahamati (Mahadeva-kulamati, Lhahi rigs-kyi blo-gros chen po) listed as the 
authors, and Gayadhara and Hgos Lhas btsas the translators. Naudou suggests that 
Mahamati may have been the same as Bodhibhadra, a student of Naropa and a 
contemporary of Mar-pa;** this would place this commentary in the late 11th 
century. 5) Dakinl-vajra-pafijara-pafica-daka-sddhana (Tohoku 1321-5 folios), with 
Muni-candra or Sakya-candra (Mi-thub zla-ba) as author, and Lilavajra (author of the 
Kdlacakra-ksana-sajaha-sddhana--see Chapter 10) and Se-rtsa Bsod-nams rgyal- 
mthsan as translators; Naudou does not have dating information on these individuals. 
6) Dakini-vajra-pafijara-mahé-tantra-raja-kalpa-ndma (Tohoku 419--35 folios), 
translated by Gayadhara and Sakya ye-ses, 7) Ddkinl-varja-pafijara-mahd-tantra-rdaja- 
kalpa-nama-mukha-bandha* with Krspa-pada (Nag-po) as the author, and Gayadhara 
and Sakya ye-Ses as translators; whether Kala refers to Kalacakrapada is not clear, 
though this identification does not seem unreasonable, and would date this 
commentary to the 11th century. 8) Da&kini-vajra-pafijara-mahd-tantra-raja-prathama- 
patala-mukha-bandha-ndma-panjikd (Tohoku 1194--6 folios), written by the 
mysterious Indrabhuti, who also wrote a Hevajra work entitled Smyti- 
samdarsandloka,* translators Nyi-ma shas-pa, and Sakya brston-hgrus. 9) Dakint- 
vajra-pafijara-samharana-mandala-anusarana-sddhana (Tohoku 1322--7 folios), 
written by Devavrata (?. Lhahi brtul-shugs), and transiated by Mar pa Chos-kyi blo- 
gros, 10) Ddkinl-samvara-tantra-raja (Tohoku 406--2 folios), translated by Gayadhara 
and Sakya ye-Ses, 11) Ddkini-sarva-citta-advaya-acintya-jfidna-vajra-varahy- 


abhibhava-tantra-rdia (Tohoku 378--11 folios}, translated by Gayadhara and Sakya 
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ye-Ses, 12) Ddkiny-agni-jihva-jvala (Tohoku 842--30 folios), translator unknown, and 
13) Dakiny-upadeS$a-Srota-parampara-ptdéicchedandvavada (Tohoku 2286--5 folios), 
written by Nirmana-yogi (?, Sprul-pahi mal-hbyor-pa), translator unknown.”” 

The Ddkdrnava is a 51 chapter Buddhist Tantra noted in Shastri’s Nepal 
Catalogue,”* that appears to be related, though perhaps not exactly the same as the 
Dakint-guhya-jvala-tantra-rdja. Shastri dates the Nepali ms. to about 1130 CE, and 
likewise for the copy in his Calcutta Catalogue,*® where he gives the extract we will 
examine. The full title appears to be Dakdrnava-mahd-yogint-tantra-rdja. The only 
published work on this lineage I have found is Nagendra Chaudhuri’s 1935 version of 
his Ph.D. thesis giving an edition of the ApabhramSa verses contained in the 
Dakaérnava.™ Sastri gives us the colophons of the chapters, and the text of the entire 
fifth chapter. The chapter titles are as follows: 1) The descent of the ocean of 
wisdom; 2) The Ndyaki who arises from Vajra-vdrdhi and the true nature of the 
meditations with the yantra, cakra, and mandala; 3) The rules for the clarification of 
the principles of action and the inviting characteristics arising from Ddkin?'; 4) The 
mantra application, the true nature of the six cakras and paths etc., and the 
arrangment of nirvana etc. characterised by the arisal of Ldmd; 5) The four cakras, 
the arrangement of the sietacic the instruction about the name, and the rules for 
mantra application etc. arising from the characteristics of Khandarohd. (Khanda-roha 
literally means "she whose rise or sprout is cleft," likely a euphamism for a woman 
who has lost her virginity. According to De Mallmann, this is the name of two 


goddesses from the Hevajra cycle, found in the Samvara, Six Carkavartin, and 
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Vajravrraht mangalas.”*’ She appears in several sddhanas given by 
Abhaydkaragupta);"® 6) The intrinsic nature of the characteristics of Rapint, the true 
nature of the channels and cakras, the arrangement of the places, and the 
characteristics of the Tantra; 7) The characteristics of the origin of the Crow-face 
etc. prana;** 8) The characteristics of the prdna etc. (whose) origin is in the 
determination and arrangement (according to) Owl-face; 9) The rules on the state of 
happiness etc. characterizing Dog-face; 1!0) The descending etc. of the mandala 
having its origin in Hog-face; 11) The description of the origin of the arrangement of 
She who burns death; 12) The concise instruction on the cakra-meditation on the 
fraud of death (according) to the description etc. of the origin of Yamaditi,; 13) The 
Fraud of death etc. in the application and descent of Yamadamstri; 14) The real 
nature of the arrangement of the Buddhas and the description of the rules about the 
fraud of time and death in the origin of Yamamatkani, 15) Explaining the tradition 
determined by the true samddhi of the lord; 16) Rules for the extraction of the root 
mantra; 17) The rule about the lightning-being Vdrdahi characterized by the arisal of 
the armor; 18) The rules for the protection by the armor of Vairocana etc.; 19) 
Specification of the protection-mantra of the Icrd who dances in the lotus, etc.; 20) 
The rules for the protection armor of Heruka etc.; 21) The rule for the armor- 
protection of the Lightning-sun etc.; 22) The rule for the armor-protection of the 
ultimate breath etc.; 23) The rule for the worship of the Bali-cakra; 24) The rules 
about the mandala, the homa, and the worship of the teacher; 25) The characteristic 


of the purification of the abode of the Tathdgata that is the purification of Bhagavan 
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etc; 26) The chapter on the subject matter called the characteristics and rules of the 
lovers’ trysts and pleasure taking with the consorts by the heros of the yogints in the 
yantras and mandalas of Pracanda etc.; 27) The rules about the intrinsic nature of 
the lord of the consorts charaterized by Pracanddaksf,; 28) The rules about the consort 
characterized as Prabhdvati; 29) The rules and regulations for the homa characterized 
by Mahdndsd; 30) The description of the rules on the intrinsic nature of the heros 
and their consorts and the mothers and their male counterparts; 31) The chapter 
called the knowledge that is the intrinsic nature of the description of the homd of the 
phoneme of Kharvarf; 32) The chapter on the knowledge of the rule called the 
intrinsic nature of the mandala and cakra characterized by the lover’s tryst with the 
consort Lankefvari; 33) The rules and regulations for the lovers’ tryst with the 
consort whose intrinsic characteristic is the shade of the tree; 34) The rules and 
explanation of the characteristics of the body consort Airdvati; 35) The description 
relating the characteristics of the internal consort of Mahdbhairava; 36) The 
description of the colors of the consorts and the rule about the application of the 
speed of the winds; 37) The rules and characterstics of the intrinsic nature of the use 
and homd of Surabhaksi; 38) The description of the rules for the subjugation homa, 
yantra, and lightning mandala of the non-dual black goddess Lightning She Boar; 39) 
The rule for the river-bank serpent action, and the instruction about the yantra of the 
name whose nature is union with the non-dual Subhadrd of the root mantra of the 
lord; 40) The description of the rules for action, and the killing, from the armoring 


root mantra through union with the non-dual hero Horse-ears; 41) The heart mantra 
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called ali-action and the rules characterizing the intrinsic nature of the intoxicating 
action in the non-dual yantra and cakra of the feminine here with the sky-goer’s face; 
42) The rules called the intrinsic nature of the characteristics of the non-dual yoga of 
the hero of the paralyzing action of Cakravegd; 43) The yantras and cakras for the 
application meditation on Khazdarohd, and the rules and characteristics for the armor 
mantras of the six yoginis of the expulsion activity; 44) The intrinsic nature of the 
yantras and cakras and the rules and descriptions of the [action causing] divisiveness 
for use with the ladies who run taverns; 45} The yantra and cckras in the form of a 
raéksasa joined with a non-dual hero and the mandalas, cakras and meditations 
characterizing the rule for application of the activity of silencing and the armoring of 
the cakras; 46) The emanaticn of the action of the paralyzing mantra and the 
meditation on the yantras and cakras characterizing the rules for the application of the 
pacification activity of Suvird; 47) ihe-deeantion of the rules for the use of the 
meditation on the yantra of the action bodhisattva and [for the use of] the mantra for 
pegging down the great protection by union with She who is extremely strong; 48) 
All the actions of the instructions, rules and descriptoin of the root mantra of the path 
and meditation on the various sddhana, actions, mantra and cakra for the usage etc. 
of She who is dwelling in the cakra; 49) The rule about the characteristic of the use 
of Mahdviryd, the secret elixir etc., the action for worldly prosperity, and the root 
mantra of glorious correct samddhi of Heruka; 50) The entire secret explaining all 
the Jantras and having the nature of the fifty principles; 51) Praise, worship, etc., 


and the non-dual service of the community.”© 
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The fifth chapter of the Ddkdrnava is interesting for the information it gives us 
on the use of external cities and regions of the time as mapped to the cakras of the 
subtle body, and for the use of abbreviations of these names in the form of 
bijamantras. This is the first instance i have seen where the bijamantras mapped to 
the subtle body can definitively be said to have semantic content--such use is distinct 
from the alphabetical permutations we find in the fifth chapter of the K@lacakratantra 
and Vimalaprabha (see Chapter 10.6 of this dissertation for an examination of the 
Mila-Kdlacakratantra’s bijamantranydsa of the Indian pilgrimage sites). We also 
find in the Dakdrnavatrantra’s fifth chapter some indications of the geographical 
sensibilities of the day, with genera] names cf peripheral regions to the subcontinent 
combined with many specific names of cities: "‘I will explain the internal cities out 
of a desire for the benefit of sentient beings. Situated at the feet of Khandarohda is 
Vajradakah, himself the lord. In the lotuses of the four cakras there are one hundred 
and twenty channels. Their proper names will be explained, for sharing in the 
principles. [In the navel cakra:] 1)*MadhyadeSi, and 2) Kalingi, 3) Odda, 4) 
Karndatakisart, 5) Saurdstri, 6) Malayi, 7) Vangt, 8) Dravadi, and 9) Kalifnga]ki, 10) 
Mdlavt and 11) Mahdrarntht,**’ 12) Varandt, 13) Kamaripint, 14) Dohkali, 15) 
Thavidest, and 16) Bharddf, 17) Radha, 18) Mdgadht, 19) Tirabnutti (satti), 20) 
Daddarandt, 21) Nepalt,?® 22) Saravdsant, 23) Radht, 24) Dhikkart, 25) Vangalt,’® 
26) Khadt, and 27) Harikelakt, 28) Suvarnadvtpt, 29) Simhalt,?” 30) Ddmadt, and 31) 
Kattorakf, 32) Sindhu, 33) Himdlayt, 34) Budf, 35) Kuruti, 36) Jadari, 37) Patht, 38) 


Jajjavatt, 39) Varund, and 40) Oriyana and 41) Lampdakakt, 42) Jdlandhart, 43) 
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Arbbidf, and 44) KaSmiri, 45) KoSalt, 46) Kaftcht, 47) Jayanti, 48) TriSakkt, 49) 
Cast, 50) Lahart, 51) Pirarohika, 52) Mumbant,”" 53) Kambojakt,?” and 54) 
Bhattalakt, 55) Grhadevatt, 56) Pretapirt, 57) Valabhi (Vabhabhica) and 58) 
Pelavi,?” and 59) Upapelavt, 60) S§masanant, 61) UpasaS$dnant, 62) Mahodadhitatt, 
63) Khasf, and 64) Mlecchf are the goddess in all the places, the sixty-four in 
sequence--the yogints should be recognized as the clan-channels in the navel cakras.”™ 
In the heart cakra, similarly. are the eight dhatikas,”” going everywhere. 1)?” 
Praydga, 2) Devakojd, and 3) Ujjdyint, 4) Mahdlakst, 5) Jvdlamukht, 6) 
Siddasimbhali, 7) Mahila, 8) Kaumari Pauriki. In this way all the illusion-making 
good local goddesses”” are in the heart place. And in the throat cakra the goddess 
who is the best female leader is described with sixteen great portions, and sixteen 
elements: 1) Blood,”” 2) Semen, 3) marrow, 4) sweat, 5) fat, 6) skin, 7) flesh, and 
8) bone, 9) sinews, 10) pus, 11) the end (death?), 12) self-generated, 13) feces, 14) 
urine, 15) bile, 16) hese May she who is constantly carrying?” move with the 
secret etc. places.*" 

"*In the head afb Oh Great goddess, there are thirty-two channels, 
providing success everywhere in the steps of the hama (offering), produced by the 
intellect. 1) Krsna, 2) Kardlt, 3) Bhibhaccht, 4) Nandi, 5) Tita, 6) Vindyikd, 7) 
Cumundi, 8) Ghorartipad, 9) Umddevt, 10) Sarasvati, 11) Bhadrakdli, 12) Mahdkalt, 
13) Sthilakalt, 14) Pardjita, 15) Jayd, 16) Vijayd, 17) Ajitd, 18) Jayanti, and 19) 
Ghoradamstra, 20) Indrt. 21) Candt, 22) Catuspatht, 23) Grdmavdsint, 24) Raudrakt, 


25) Kambojf, 26) Ddmbi, 27) Candalt, 28) Matangi, 29) Brahmanti, 30) Siidrikd, 31) 
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Rajaputri, and 32) Maharddhikt, filled with divine intoxication So in this way there 
are (the goddesses) attending upon Khaydarokd in the channels and cakras.’" A bit 
further along in the chapter the martranydsa with phonemes is described, using the 
first syllable of the above-mentioned locales etc.” 
4.6.2. The Bhitadamara 

As discussed in Chapter 5.4.3. of this dissertation, the Bha&tadaramara cult 
was apparently shared by the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric traditions, since both 
traditions have texts by this name, with the extant Saivite text being considerably 
longer. We have seven texts of the Bhiita-damara- tradition that were translated into 
Tibetan. 1) the Bhita-ddmara itself (Tohoku 747--25 folios) translated by 
Budhhakaravarma and Chos-kyi Ses-rab, 2) Bhiita-damara-mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 
2677--12 folios) written by Blo-bzans skon and translated by Non-mi pandit and Rin- 
chen dpal, 3 & 4) -samksipta-sddhana (Tohoku 3302--one folio) translated by Da, 
Abhayakaragupta, and Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan, and (Tohoku 3641--one folio) 
translator unknown, 5) -Sddhana (Tohohku 3303--3 folios) translated by Da, 
Abhaydkaragupta, and Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan, and 6) -Sddhana-vidhi (Tohoku 
3642--2 folios) written by hjig-rten-gsum-gyi rdo-rje.”*! 

Ms. 4801, No. 68 of the Calcutta catalogue is the 1215 CE Caturdbharana by 
a Bhusukapada, apparently a different writer than Santideva, and quite possibly the 
same fellow as the Tantric Siddha Bhusukapa who is dated by the Sa-skya Bka’-bum 


to Devapala’s reign (809-849).”* This would place the Buddhist Bhiraddmara lineage 


in at least the ninth century, since the Caturdbharana appears to be a text from the 
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tradition of the Bh&tadamaratantra. It opens with the salutation Namah Sri-bhiita- 
damardya. Bhitam means simply a being; ddmara means terrible, terrifying, 
dreadful, etc.; hence the ‘Terrifying Being Tantra.’ Caturdbharana is “The four 
ornaments.’ Bhattacharyya mentions the Bhitaddmara as a text later than the 
Guhyasamaja™ and Abhaydkaragupta gives several sddhanas to the deity.™ I 
translate here the first few lines of a four-page extract given by Sastri; unfortunately 
the Sanskrit appears to be a sort of dialect or Prakrit, or is simply corrupt in many 
places, so it is difficult to unravel: "‘Homage to Sribhiatadamara. Honoring the 
guru, the great yoga, the son in the heart of the yoginl,| and the yoga of sleeping 
having been explained by the yogi Bhusukapdda,'|\| Now, if the body is not perfected 
through an alteration of the principles,} one should do [that], causing your ignorance 
to go [away], one should not desire to know that;|{ One should experience sleeping 
in a solitary place, likewise approaching the consort, | piercing old age and death, the 
determination of the sun and moon.!} Time, seasons, the moment, knowledge, 
silence, the entry of the winds;| the binding of the six cakras, removing from every 
place;!! All of this I will explain, and the texts with their purpose and stages} }.""** 
The text continues with a description of various mediations using the subtle body 
channels, cakras, etc., with an admixture of Hindu and Buddhist terms--using 
manipura for the navel cakra, for instance (the Hindu name), references to 
stiryyabharanamaithuna, etc. As Sastri remarks, "the present work by Bhuduku 
#286 


contains much that is degenerate and mystic. 


It's quite possible that either the term ddmara or the cult of Bhiitedamara was 
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shared between the Buddhists and the Saivites. For more on the various Daémara 
Tantras see the discussion of the Saivite Tantras preceding Abhinavagupta in Chapter 
5.4.3 of this dissertation, including a Bhitadamara Mahdtantrardja ms. held in the 
India Office Library. 

4.6.3. The Abhidhanottaratantra 

There are two texts from this tradition beginning Abhidhdna- in the Tohoku 
catalogue, 1) the Abhidhdnottara-tantra (Tohoku 369--123 folios) translated in the 
latter 10th century by DipamkaraSrijiiana (i.e. Atisa) and Rin-chen bzan-po, revised 
by Jiianasri, Khyun-po Chos-kyi brston-hgrus, and then again by Ananda and Lo 
chun,?? and 2) the Abhidhdna-Sdstra-vi§va-locana-(ity-apardbhidhana-muktavali), 
(Tohoku 4453--93 folios) by Sridharasena (Dpal-hdsin sde), translated in the late 12th 
or early 12th century”®* by Chos skyons bzaf-po.”? There’s also a Mdlatantra- 
samgraha-hrdaya-abhidhdnottara-tantra-miala-vrtti by Siramgamavajra translated into 
Tibetan in the early 12th century by Jfianasri and ’Phags-pa Ses-rab.”” 

The Abhidhdnottara, ms. 10759, No. 58, is 69 chapter text whose manuscript 
dates from Nepali Samvat 418 = 1298 CE. Sastri provides the colophons to most 
chapters; the system is slightly odd, since the numbers begin 1,2,3, then begin at 
1 ,2,3,4... again:2" 1) The secret of the purification of the avatdrana-community; 2) 
The request; 3) The ultimate reality of the heart principle; 1) The rule for the body- 
ie 2) The net-samvara of the lotus of truly great sexual bliss; 3) Protecting 
the guru of the samvara; 4) The Samvara; 5) The pilgrimage seat-[bodily]-joints 


sequence; 6) The procedure for the paris of the sequence of everthing that is not in 
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order; 7) The rule about the ‘lovely lightning’ (i.e. MafijuSri’s vajra), the annointing 
the three cakras;?”* 3) (missing); 9) Explanation for the reason for the sequence of 
siddhis from the Yogint-pfithas; 10) The tradition of the pifhas that refer to the 
sheaths; 11) The Yogints of the pithas etc.; 12) The arisal of the meditations on the 
Srtheruka dakinis, of the hero-yoginis, and the dakinis; 13) The meditation on the 
primary activity yoga; 14) Instruction about the meditation on the intermediate sense; 
15) Instruction about the meditation on the sharp sense; 16) The rule on Samvara of 
the yoga of the four dakinis; 17) The discipline of the Yoga-samvara; 18) 
Pratyangird (7);3 19) The meditation cailed the omnipotent capacity of the nectar of 
immortality; 20) The descent of the principle of the secret community of Yoginis; 
21) The tradition of dwelling in the clan’s six cakras; 22) The sequence of the body, 
speech, and thought pithas; 23) The women arising from the Buddha’s skull to 
establish the cemmunity; 24) The arisal! of the lightning being; 25) Effecting the 
lovely lightning; 26) Effecting the déka lightning; 27) The great secret, effecting the 
vowel dakas; 28) The instruction on the reason for the siddhi from the dakas of 
expansion; 29) The great royal mazdala when there’s the arisal of the community’s 
samvara; 30) The arisal of the quality of what’s abandoned; 31) Rain and market 
rules; 32) Effecting the universal form; 33) The ultimate glorious secret community; 
34) Meditation on what arises from the union of the two protective mantras; 35) 
Cchosma;** 36) Characteristics of the Yoginfs; 37) Characteristics of the Ddkinis; 
38) Characteristics of Lamd;? 39) (missing); 40) Characteristics of the subsidiary 


consort; 41) The Dékini subsidiary consort; 42) Characteristic of the Ddakini 
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Cchosma: 43) The preeminent water of the happiness of beings; 44) The adept at 
expanding the activity of the Ddkinf and the Hero, and the non-dual heart of the 
Yogint and the Hero; 45) The rules for the picture-image, its foundation, and 
preliminary consecration; 46) Rules for the mandala; 47) The [quarter-] junction of 
the day for the Gayatri [mantra]; 48) The meditation cn what arises from the 
subsidiary heart sadhana; 49) The mediation on what arises from the heart plus the 
thirty-two; 50) Rule about the mandaia; 51) Meditation on the city of the Dharma- 
realm; 52) Meditation on the secret; 53) The sddhana on what arises from the secret 
syllable; 54} The extraction by chalk of the root mantra; 55) Mediation on the 
heart of the armor [mantra]; 56) Meditation on the heart of the goddess, the mantra- 
armor of the heart; 57) Establishment and anointing of the red, four-faced (deity), 
the four fierce (deities) of the mandala, and the extraction with chalk of what arises 
from the Vajra-hamkdara; 58) The yoga of the groups (of phonemes); 59) (missing); 
60) The secret of knowledge; 61) The secret of the encapsulation of the four 
goddesses; 62) Unlocking the encapsulation of the lord of the fierce deities, 
Vajrabhairava; 63) The sddhana of the seven-[times] born pasu;?* 64) The 
svadhisthana {cakra], the meditation on the nigher arisal of one’s own dharma; 65) 
Worship of the state of the self; 66) Instruction in the multiple stated principles from 
the great royal Tantra on the extraordinarily secret samvara. In the post-colophon at 
the end of the text, the samvara is also referred to as the ddka-ddkini-jdla- 
samvara.’”4.6.4. The Vajradakatantra 


The Tibetan canon contains 6 texts beginning Vajra-ddka-. One of these texts, 


the Vajra-daka-Niskdya-dharma (Tohoku 1527) is attributed to Tilopa, Naropa’s 
teacher, so this would date the text to no later than the late 10th century. The other 
texts of this Tantra translated into Tibetan are the Vajra-ddka- 1) -Guhya-tantra-raja 
(Tohoku 399) translated by Gayadhara and Sakya ye-Ses, 2) Tantra-tattva-susthira- 
nadma-panjikad (Tohoku 1417) written by Nor-bzans and translated by Srigayadhara and 
Jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, 3) -N@ma-uttara-tantra (Tohoku 371) transiated by Mchog-gi 
dbani-phyug and Sakya brston-hgrus, 4) -Ndma-mahd-tantra-raja (Tohoku 370) 
translated by Gayadhara and Hgos Lhas-btsas, 5) Niskdya-dharma (Tohoku 1527) 
written by Telo-pa [Tilopa], transiated by (unknown), 5) -Stotra-dandaka (Tohoku 
1442) written by Chos-kyi grags pa, translated by ManikaSsrijnana and Dpal-gyi 
mthah-can. Another four texts begin Vajra-ddxini- 1) Vajra-ddkini-nispanna-krama 
(Tohoku 2379) written by Bhina-pa, translator unknown, 2 & 3) Vajra-ddakini-giti 
(Tohoku 2441) translated by Sha-ma lo-tsd-ba, and (Tohoku 2442) written by Dbyins- 
kyi gtso-mo and translated by Sha-ma lo-tsa-ba, and 4) Vajra-ddkini-yogini-sddhana 
(Tohoku 1942) written by Mar-me-mdsad ye-Ses and translated by 

ecsieceaes a 

The Vajraddkatantra surviving in Sanskrit is text of 51 chapters, in a 

manuscript of 14th century Newari script. Among the chapter titles of note are 3) 
Attracting all the serpents (Sarvva-ndgdkarsana), 18) Definition of meldpaka 
(Meldpaka-nirnaya), 34) the barbarian consecration (Mleccha-vajradbhiseka), 36) the 
barbarian channels, community, and samvara {(Mleccha-ndqdya-samaya-sambara), 37) 


Knowledge of all the weapons and mudrds of the barbarians (mleccha-sarvvadyudha- 
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mudra-jfiana), 44) The rules for the internalized homa and the sddhana of the ghosts 
(Vetdda-sadhana-adhyatma-homa-vidhi), 47) The rules for the section on the classes 
of alchemical substances (Rasd@yana-dravya-varga-adhikdra-vidhi), and another chapter 
on alchemy (49) whose title is partly effaced.*” 
4.6.5. The Samputika Mahdatantrarajah 

Another 11th century Buddhist Tantra is the Sampufikd Mahdtantrardjah, ms. 
3828, No. 62 in the Shastri’s Calcutta catalogue. What is apparently the same text, 
the Samputatantra, was cited by Abhayakaragupta. There is only one text to this 
tradition in the Tibetan canon, the Saympufta-ndma-mahd-tantra, translated by 
Gayadhara and Sakya ye-Ses, revised by Bu-ston (Bu-ston’s interest in the text is 
certainly noteworthy). Sastri gives the name as Samputikd or Samputodbhava- 
kalpa-rdjah. Samputa properly is a cavity or covered box or bowl. Amarakosa 
2.6.139a gives samudgaka*™ as a synonym--a box or casket, such as for keeping 
jewels. Apte quotes Bhartrhari 2.67, Mdlatimddhava 1.54, Kdvyddarsa 2.288, and 
Rrusamhdara 1.21 for the poetic usage of sampufa as the fertile cavity of the ocean 
oyster that produces the pearl.*“ The definition given in the opening lines of our 
Samputodbhavakalpardja is that "‘The Sampura has the nature of wisdom and means- 
-what arises from that is the sampura-samadhi.’"*° The fourth chapter colophon of 
the Tantra is Samputodbhava-vajra-dakini-samketa-kalpa-rdjas. Samketa in erotic 
contexts means an assignation or appointment made with a lover, or the meeting place 
of lovers.*~ So it would appear that the name Sampufodbhavakalpardjah means “The 


royal treatise on what arises from the fertile cavity (i.e. the womd)." The use of the 
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term Kalpa in the name (there is a second incomplete manuscript of the text, ms. 
4854, no. 63, entitled Srt-samputodbhava-sarwa-tantra-nidana-mahd-kalpa-rajah) 
supports my contention that the use of the terms Tantra and Kalpa derive from early 
textual typologies in the medical and Vedic tradition.*”” 

The colophons dates the Samputikd to the 12th day of Bhddrapdda (August- 
September), Nepali samvat 145 = 1025 cE. As with the Guhyasamdja, the Hevajra, 
and the Cakrasamvara, the text opens “evam mayd Srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan 
sarvwva-tathdgata-kdya-vak-citta-vajra-yosid-bhdgesu vijahara|." The text continues: 
"There, indeed, the Lord, seeing Vajragarbha (‘the lightning-embryo’) in the midst of 
80,000 masters of yoga, smiled. Immediately after he smiled, Vajragarbha got up 
from his dsana, and placing his upper garment or one shoulder, placing the mandala 
of his right knee on the ground, folding his hands in homage, spoke this to the Lord: 
‘I desire to hear, Oh master of knowledge, the secret characteristic arising from the 
sampufa that is the primary basis of all the Tantras.’ (Bhagavan answers:) ‘Ho 
Vajragarbha, very good, very good Oh very loving one, very good, very good Oh 
great bodhisattva, very good, very gocd (you all) are the best mine of good qualities, 
since vou ask about that secret that is the cemplete in all the Tanzras.’ Then those 
great bodhisattvas, led by Vajragarbha, their eyes blossoming in delight, asked here 
about their own concerns, bowing in homage again and again: ‘Why is it said, “all 
the Tantras?" How is that the primary cause? Why is it called "a secret"?’ How 
does it arise from the sampufa? What is the explanation for the name, and why is it 


a Tantra?’ The Bhagavan responded: ‘[Because] they are all, and they are TJantras, 
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[hence] “all the Tanrras," and by the term sarvatantra [is meant] the [Guhya]-samdja 
etc.; [it is] considered to be the principal cause of them--this is the meaning. It is 
secret because it is not within the purview of Hari, Hara, Hiranyagarbha,*™ the 
Listeners or Isolated Buddhas. The Sampufa has the nature of wisdom and means-- 
what arises from that is the samputa-samddhi. Udbhava is arisal, characterized as 
having the intrinsic nature of stationary or mobile beings produced in that way;*” the 
characteristic is like this.’"*!° 

The chapter titles are as follows: 1a) The reality of the meditation on the 
name, the nameable, the arisal of the bodhicitta etc.; 1b) The five senses, the five 
powers, the description of the seven limbs of enlightenment, ending with the eightfold 
path, etc., the descent of the bodhicitta; 2a) The consecration of the bodhicitta; 2b) 
The mediation on the purpose of wisdom and means; 2c) (unnamed). 3a) The arisal 
of Heruka; 3b and 3c (unnamed). 4a) Indestructible speech, Cchosma;*'' 4b) The 
consort with the mark of the Kafapitant;*'* 4c) The sign and the consort(?) Sa) The 
place of meeting; 5b) The purification of the aggregates, elements, and bases of 
consciousness; 5c) Embracing according tc the practice(?) 6a) (no name); 6b) The 
ritual application of the places; 6c) (no name). The sixth chapter as a whole is 
named Vasanta-tilaka (The ornament of Spring).*"* 7.i) (Apparently the first line of 
the section:) Now I will explaine the rules of action whereby the adepts achieve 
success; 7.11) Now I will explain the rules cf alchemy, the coilection of all the 
elixirs; 7.iii) The rules for the application of unguents;*"* 7a) The Ayurvedic 


[section] called the arisal of omniscience; 7b) The rules for the Homa; 7c) The 
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arisal from the caxra [that provides for] the free scope of ali activity. So the seventh 
chapter called is what arises from the meditation on all action is complete. 8a) The 
bell principle; 8b) The meditation on the mantra recitation; &c) Curing the ignorance 
of the heretics. The name of the eighth chapter is the complete arisal of all activity. 
9a) The arisal of ail the Tathdgatas; 9b) The bali offering; 9c) The discussion of the 
cloth book. The ninth chapter is called the Reality of the four ritual actions. 10a) 
The teacher’s great sadhana; 10b) The transformation of the illusion by the 
Buddha.**° 
4.6.6. The Krsgayamanitantra 

The Krsza-yamdri-tantra dates from no later than the early 11th century since 
we have a commentary on the text, the Krsyayam@ari-tantra-pafijikd-ratndvali (Tohoku 
1921--54 folios) by the early 11th century Mahdsiddha Maitri-pa or Avadhiti-pa and 
Kumara-candra (Gshon-nu zla-ba), translated by Silavajra and Bsod-nams rgyal- 
mtshan.*'® Many other texts from the Krsna-yamdri-tantra tradition are also in the 
Tibetan canon: Krsna-yamdri- 2) -tantra-panjikd (Tohoku 1922--25 folios) by 
Padapani, translated by Paramesvara and Ron-zom chos-kyi bzan-po,*"’ 3) -tantra- 
raja-trikalpa (Tohoku 469--3 folios) translator unknown,*"® 4) -cantra-rdja-preksana- 


patha-pradtpa-ndma-tikd (Tohoku 1920--85 folios) by Krsna-chen po, translated by 


Nying-more byed-pahi gragas pa, translated by Hgo Lhas-btsas, (Tohoku 1960--6 
folios)*'? by Kun-tu bzaf-po, translated by Don-yod rdo-rje, (Tohoku 1946--one folio) 


by Nag-po, translated by Prajiiasrimitra,*° (Tohoku 1924--15 folios) by Dpal-hdsin, 
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translated by Danakirti and Tshu!-khrims rgyal-pa,*”! (Tohoku 1968--2 folios) by 
Kirti, translator unknown 22 10) -mandala-stuti (Tohoku 1968--2 folios) by Kirti, 
translator unknown,°*” 11) -mahd-tantra-raja-pafijikd-ratna-pradipa (Tohoku 1919--48 
folios) by RatnakaraSAnti-pa, translated by Vinayacandra and Chos-kyi ses-rab,*** 12) 
-mukhu-sat-cakra-sddhana (Tohoku 2015--2 folios) by Devakaracandra, translated by 
Devakaracandra and Ses-rab bla-ma, 13) -rakta-yamdari-paja-vidhi (Tohoku 2028-- 
[stop]), 14) -anti-homa-vidhi (Tohoku 1956--one folio) by Nag-po, translated by 
Prajfiasrijiianakirti,*> 15) -sadhan-protphulla-kumuda, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28) -sddhane (Tohoku 1923, 1930, 1932, 1936, 1947, 3282, 3283, 
3284, 3326, 3327, 3628, 3629, 3630), 29) -sddhana-mandala-vidhi, 30) -s@dhana sa- 
cakrartha-vistara-vyakhyG (Tonoku 1931), 31) -abhisamaya-krama. 

The alternative name of the text is the Krsna-yamdri-[raks@]-tantra.** The 
name appears to be mean "the Tantra of [protection by] the ya@mari (or enemy of 
death) (named) Krsna," rather than of "the black yam4ri," since several of the 
chapters end with the phrase “the yog? (will attain the stated goal, etc.) according to 
the statement of Krsna (krsnasya vacanam yatha). A manuscript from Nepali Samvat 
500 = 1380 CE is cited in the Shastri’s Asiatic Society of Benga! catalogue. The first 
chapter on consecration (abhiseka-payjala) opens as follows: "Thus it was heard by 
me; at one time the Bhagavdn was taking his pleasure in the vaginas of all the vajra- 
women of the body, speech, and mind of all the Tathdgatas. And then the Bhagavan 
welcomed the king of all the Tathdgatas, Vajrapdni, Vajrasattva, along with the 


groups of the Mahdyamdaris, beginning with Moha-vajra-yamari (Confusion) and 
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PiSuna-vajra-yamari (Slander) and Irsyd-vajra-yamari (Envy), Dvesa-vajra-yamdari 
(Hostility) and Mudgara-yamdri (Hammer) and Danda-yamari (Stick) and Padma- 
yamari, and Khadga-yamari, and Vajra-carccikd, and Vajra-varaht, and Varja- 
sarasvatl, and Vajra-Saurt, and Aloka. Then the Bhagavan [said] ‘Oh Khavajra,’ to 
[the one] receiving the instruction. Then [there is] a second statement. He entered 
the womb of his own body, speech, and thought, the samddhi called the thunderbolt 
that destroys Mara. ‘One should destroy Mdra by using the moon-vajra; for quelling 
the mdras, and for removing hatred everywhere, for protection, one should created 
the vajra abounding in the five rays; and likewise [one shouid created] with the vajra 
the earth and the wind, the enclosure, and the cage.’ Then the Bhagavdn, entering 
into the samddhi called the generator of all the Tathdgatas and the destruction of all 
the Mdras, spoke to everyone. He entered the light ning-womb of his own body, 
speech, and mind, the seed of vaira, yama, the dryas, etc.: ‘In the middle of ya is 
kse sa me da ya cca ni rd jd sa ho ru na yo ni ra; the first destroyer of yama is in 
ra; in kse Mona [-vajra-yam4ri] is said to be; in ma is the aksa [seed] PiSuna, and 
in the phoneme sa is Passion, and in da is Envy; [these] are the five known as the 
destroyers of Yama. In ya is the Hammer, in ca is the Stick-leader, in ni is 
Padmap@ni, and in rd is Khadgavdn also; in jd Carccikd is said to be, and Vardaht is 
in sa. Sarasvatt is also in the phoneme ho, and Saunikd is considered to be in Ja. 
The womb of na is in the square; [these] are considered the four instruments; one 
should consider that the terrifying universal thunderbolt resides in the middle of the 


sky-lightning bolt. One should [meditatively] create pitiless time residing in the 
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middle of Yamintaka (the destroyer of death), and Mohavajra ir the eastern door, and 
Piguna in the southern, and Rdgavajra in the western, and /rsya in the northern door. 
In the four tridents in the lightning bolts of the corners, one should visualize Carccikd 
etc. In the four tridents of the lightning bolts of the doors, one should visualize the 
Hammer etc. In the four corners of the universa! lightning bolts, [one should 
meditatively create} the heads of the kings.’ Then the Bhagavdn, entering into the 
samadhi called the Yamdri-vajra of the king of all the tathdgaias, declared the great 
mantra of the clan of hostility. ‘Om hrth serth the disfigured face hum hum phat phat 
svaha.’ Then the Bhagavan, the king of all the rathdgatas, declared the Moha-vajra- 
mantra: ‘Om Jina jika. Then the Bhagavan declared the Pisuna-vajra-mantra: ‘Om 
ratnadhrk.’ Then the Bhagavan, king of all the tathdgatas, declared the Raga-vajra- 
mantra, ‘Om Grdlika.’"**" The text gives more mantras of the various vajra 
entities,>"* then some dhy&nas: YamGri is three faced, six armed, fierce, like a 
sapphire [in color]; intensifying the lightning bolt in the hand, the wise one should 
generate Yamdri into existence. Mohavajra is three faced, six armed, peaceful, like a 
very clear mirror; contemplating a cakra in the hand one should generate Mohavajra. 
PiSunavajra is three faced, six armed, nourishing, like burnt gold [in color]; 
intensifying a gem in the hand, one should generate PiSuna-vajra. Rdgavajra is three 
faced, six armed, controllable, like a ruby in apppearance; intensifying a lotus in the 
hand, one should generate Rdgavajra. Irsyavajra is three faced, six armed, universal, 
like a budding lotus.*” 


Chapter two of the Krsya-ydmari is hymns to the deities (mahdmandala- 
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patala); chapter three is on karma-yoga. Sastri gives an extract from the fourth 
chapter: "The holder of the vow should draw a pair of cakras on the cremation 
shroud. With rdajika™° and salt, with black salt and with nimbaka, the three spices,*”’ 
and the arsdna (?) from the cremation ground. And having made the index finger red 
with the resins from the thorn-apple ieaves, and also with the seeds of cayda,*** or 
with the juice of the citraka,*® taking some clay from the salt flats, the vow-holder 
should draw, on the fourteenth lunar day, ornamentation on the Cayddala’s earthen pot 
using a ‘Starving lotus’ drawing instrument. At midnight, with fierce thought because 
of the relationship with evil people, one should bind together the name of the 
obstacles to sentient beings with the Aum syllable. Facing south, the yogi should draw 
himself as the destroyer of death, Mahdcanda in his fierce forra, adorned with skull 
fragments, sitting on a buffalo. with a lolling tongue, a big belly, terrifying, with 
tawny erect twisted locks, likewise {tawny] curiy facial hair and eyebrows; and [he 
should draw] in the right [hand] the great vajre, and also a chopper [in] the second 
fhand]; in the third hand a knife, and now, the left: on the ieft a cakra, and a great 
lotus, and a skull; at the front of the root,** [he should draw] the great bee, on the 
right, very brilliant [like] the moon; the left, said to be blood-red like, adorned with 
diamond ornaments. [He] should make the holes of the pores of the skin irradiate the 
king of his own clan, standing in the pratydlfdha position, standing up on top of a 
solar disk, his face with terrible deformed fangs, appearing like the blazing fire [at 
the end] of the age. Furnishing oneself in this way [evam dtmdnam sannahya}, one 


should apply what’s to be prepared in front...."°* 
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Chapters 5 and 6 of the Krsna-ydmari are Drawing the symmetrical circle, and 
Looking at the cakra.*** The sixth chapter begins: "‘Now I will explain the mantra 
for performance of the ritual offering for all beings. When the great mantra is 
articulated [it causes] trembling in all beings: to Indra hrih, to Yama sfrth, to Varuna 
vi, to Kubera kr, to I§dna ta, to Agni a, to Nairtya na, to Vayu na, to Candra hum, 
to Arka (the Sun) hum, to Brahman phat, to Vasudhdra phat, to Vemacitrin (the 
variegated loom) svd, to all beings hd; had hd him him hiim him he he svahad. Having 
made the triangle [surrounded by] a sels: the yogf should satisfy the deities with 
mixtures of feces, urine, and water, and one should meditatively remember hdhd.'"*?’ 

Chapter 7 is on the means for attracting the Sakris of the different Yamdris.** 
"The wise one, through use of the protection attraction, should meditatively create 
Carccikd with three faces, six arms, white, a cakra in her hand, moon-iike. The wise 
one, through use of the liquor attraction, one should meditatively create Varaht, with 
three faces, six arms, a hog’s snout, with a vajra in her hand, very blue. The vow 
taker should visualize Sarasvati with three faces, six arms, red, holding a lotus in her 
hand, and beautiful, for the purpose of increasing wisdom. Through the use of the 
white attraction the wise one should visualize Sauri? with three faces, six arms, like 
a blossomed lotus."*"° 

Chapters 8 and 9 are on the rules for the homa and on the female terrifier 
(Bhima) of the yamdris.“' Part of the ninth chapter reads: "With the flesh of a 


brahmana, with the ashes of the funeral pyre and with the soil {under] that, one 


should create an image of Yamdri with two arms and one face, with a great vajra in 
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the right hand, and a man’s head on the left, colored white, really terrifying, one 
should mow down the evil ones with that [image]. One should offer the Jali every 
day with the five types of flesh and the five nectars; the yogi should continually 
request of that [image]: ‘you must cut down my enemy.’ This having been requested 
for seven nights, the enemy will die at dawn."*” 

Chapter 10 is the practice, recollection, and meditation of the Vetdla (goblins). 
Chapter 11 is on practice according to the community. Chapter 12 is on the 
characteristics of common practices (among the various communities). Chapter 13 is 
the determination of siddhi. Chapter 14 is the practice of Mafju-vajra.**’ Chapter 14 
begins as follows: "Here is this supreme ceremonial practice according to the reading 
of the siitra; a is primary, because of the lack of initial arisal of all the dharmas; in 
the form of the glorious destroyer of dearth, meditating on the student, the eye, the 
well-concentrated one should get rid of [even] the best of the best of the best of the 
knowledge sutras. Then this is the esoteric custom of entering into the great 
mandala: the string prepared by the wise ones is smeared with the five cow products, 
is long [enough] for twenty doors, and is twice [the dimensions] of the mandala. 
Then this is the given practice for solicitation of the great vajra: ‘Aho the Buddha the 
great teacher, Aho the lord who is a host of properties is in my body; the 
community, the reality, and the bodhicitta are in my body.’ Then this is the custom 
for taking hold of the great earth, the invocation of the vajra-earth. *You Oh 
goddess, are the witness of the all the Buddhas, of the protectors, for the 


specifications of proper practices, and for the perfections of the earth.’"*“ 
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SAstri gives another shcrt section of chapter 14: "And those (ye) who 
intensely control their breaths, eat fish, meat, etc., delight in liquor and beautiful 
women, who hold to the atheists’ vows, the men who are not consecrated, and who 
cause all sorts of mischief, who delight in the districts of villages, become perfected; 
there’s no doubt, according to the statement of Krsna; now all these (fe) 
bodhisattvas, beginning with Maitreya, having heard the etymology of the word vajra 
became, and remained satisfied. "*° 

Chapter 15 is the practice of the Vajra-ananga, i.e. the thunderbolt-Kama or 
the lightring-bolt god of love.*° It begins: "‘And now I will explain the secret in 
summary, and not in detail. By knowing just this, one can attract the Apsaras. One 
should meditatively create the lightning-kdma, very attractive, with a yellow body, 
two arms, one face, with a bow and arrows in hand. One should meditate Rati 
(Kama’s wife) in the east, and in the south Madanasundari (intoxicatingly beautiful), 
in the west Kamadevi, and in the ncrth Madanotsukd (She who ts eager for sexual 
love). One should visualize the bow and arrow for all the goddesses of love; one 
should meditatively create them as yellow, red, black white and red. And in the 
comer one should always apply Anizuddha (Kéma’s son), husband of Usd (the 
_dawn).*7 In the door[s] and in the quarter[s] it is said there is Spring and Crocodile- 
bannered (Kama); and it’s said there is Kandarpa and Darpaka (two names of 
Kama), and likewise Bdndyudha (armed with arrows = Kama) is remembered. One 
should visualize in the:head the Death Destroyer cf all the gods; one should 


meditatively create lightning-Kdma situated at the tip of the of mouth of women, 
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[like] a bird, vibrating everywhere, produced from the sitkdra mantra.“* Meditating 
on she who is longed for, who is agitated, who is piercing (?),™° eager for ardent 
passion, who has fallen at one’s feet, enveloped in a red garment. And one should 


recite the mantra for her, "omkdra, not separated from heaven." Then having given 
the svdhd at the end, one should utter the sitkdra mantra. “May this woman become 
subject to my will." One should meditatively visualize [her] for seven days. The 
yogi will obtain the [woman] who is longed for, according to the statement of 
Krsna.’"?° 
Chapter sixteen is the sadhana of Heruka, chapter 17 is the recitation about 
the bodhicitta, also called the kathdpatala, as is the eighteenth chapter. The closing 
colophon reads: "The king of the guhyakas, the leader of the lightning bolt-clan, 
endowed with the sap of the nakafakd (?), spoke this great royal Tantra; it came out 
of Odiydna, and is a complete extract from a one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
[verse text]. "2°! 
4.6.7. The Catuspitha[nibandhajJtantra 

A famous Buddhist Tantra is the Catusplijhatantra, and we have several 11th 
century manuscripts of commentaries on this text, as well as a 12th century 
manuscript of the Tantra. In Sastri’s Nepal Durvar Library catalogue he gives an 
extract from a sddhana text of this Tantra entitled Catuspithanibandhah. The 
colophon providing the date reads: “The abbreviated sadhana of the Catuspitha is 


completed. It was written by Sakyabhiksukumara-candra while residing in the 


Sripadmacakra-mahdavihdra, commissioned by Srigunakamadeva, in the kingdom of 
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Sribhaskaradeva, on Friday, on the tenth day of the bright half of Sravana (July- 
August), Samvat 165, for the attainment of the ultimate fruit [by] mothers, fathers, 
gurus, teachers, dear friends, and all beings. The clan-son in the real."**? Nepal 
Samvat 165 = 1045 CE. Petech dates Bhaskaradeva to 1043-1050, specifying this 
ees date as July 26th, 1045 and dates Gunakimadeva to 942-1008,*” so it would 
appear that the text was begun during the earlier king’s reign, and took some 40 years 
to complete. There are several texts from this tradition in the Tibetan catalogue. We 
find the Sricatuh-pitha-mahd-yogint-tantra-rdja (Tohoku 428--50 folios) translated by 
Gayadhara and hgos Khug-pa Lhas-btsas, Sricatuh-pitha-akhyd-tantra-rdja- 
mantram$a-ndma (Tohoku 429--29 folios) translated by Gayadhara and Sakya ye-ses, 
and the Sri-catuh-pitha-vikhydta-tantra-rdja-nama (Tohoku 430--44 folios) translated 
by Smptijiianakirti and revised by Bu-ston.** There are four Srt-catuh-pitha- 
commentaries in the Tibetan canon, 1) -tantra-rdja-mandala-vidhi-sdra-samuccaya 
(Tohoku 1613--25 folios) attributed to Aryadeva, and translated by Gayadhara and 
Hgos-khugs-pa lhas-btsas,*° 2) -smyti-nibhanda-ndma-tika (Tohoku 1607--127 folios) 
by Bhavabhadra, translated by Gayadhara and Hgos,*”® 3) -yoga-tantra-sddhana 
(Tohoku 1610--9 folios) attributed to Aryadeva, translated by Kamalagupta and Rin- 
chen bzan-po,**’ and the 4) -sadhana (Tohoku 1616--5 folios) written by Bhavabhadra, 
translated by Gayadhara and Hgos Lhas-btsas.*”* 

As Sastri notes, the Catusplthatantra is also mentioned in the second verse of 
the Yogdmbara Sadhana Tantra: "This sincere propitiation, the brief good sdédhana is 


stated by me on account of the request of the students, according to the rules [set out] 
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in the Catukpitha."* The extract (somewhat difficult to follow without the original 
text) reads: "So in the Atmapttha secticn, the dima of the wind etc. principles is 
itself one’s own body, the pitha, the dsana, the basis; by this set of statements the 
wind etc. principle is expressed, or is referred to. Atmapitha [indicates that] the dama 
is the pltha. Thus the first chapter in the Atmapitha in the Catuspithanibandha. 

Now he relates the chapter on the knowledge of time, and the illusion of that, etc. 
‘Oh Bhagavan, I want to hear about the principle of knowledge, [its] domain [7], its 
removal etc.: we are this mark, the body (aga); hence the mark of death. How is 
the principle assembled? The principle of the mantra? * [Bhagavan answers]: ‘Listen 
to the teaching about the mark of the vajra great king, and the body. By the actions 
of emanation eic., royally, thiis the king. The vajra is the protector of Aksobhya, the 
great king, so this is known as the Vajra-great king. The body is to be understood as 
the mark. You must listen next to the [state of] remaining (sthitam) that is like the 
time of death; it is known as what has penetrated the time of ceath--this is the sense. 
He stated the mark, the breaths, etc.’"°*: 

Sastri gives another extract from leaf 8A of the manuscript: "One should utter 
that, having created the previously described mandala-cakra according to the rules 
and regulations for worship. One should offer worship with the collected mudrds and 
mantras as stated, ‘Om you must make the great offering, hum svdhd.” Stretching out 
both hands, wiggling the middle fingers, at the time of the sacrifice into the fire, with 
the consort who is intoxicated by the offering at the time of the sacrifice, there is 


examination of the fire. If it indicates a bad omen, then ‘vajra you must become 
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visible hum svaha.’ In the place where there is a bad omen, then one should offer 
ghee there one hundred and eight times, with quieting water from the dravya. Having 
offered the consecration [water] in the three, as before, the offering to the root-deity 
[miila-devata-homah] is to be offered, according to the previously mentioned method. 
Having drawn [the deity] in with the breath, one should establish in one’s own body; 
releasing [it], it should become visible--this is the rule of the offering (homa-vidhi). 
[According to] the rules for the sacrifice, ... [following?] the extended procedure, 
having performed the sceneeen (?) with various garments, one should create a 
square mandala with white sandal, from the pitcher with the white powder. Having 
smeared the middle vessel, filling it with shaving water and sandal, decorating it with 
blossoms etc., offering a lac-reddened body in the form of eye-leaves (drsfi-pattra- 
ripakd-laktakangam °), reciting eight-times individually [the mantra] beginning with 
Om and ending with sva@hd, hum, hrum, sum, ksum, yum, hum, stradm, stryam, ksram, 
one should set up the eight pitchers in their appropriate places. And placing the large 
vessel in the middle, performing the entire dtma-yoga as previously stated, honoring 
the dtman (dtmdnam pijayitvd), then one should begin that externally, ‘in the likeness 
of a lotus, svahd,’ cupping the hands in the shape of a lotus. Then one should see the 
lotus of the middle vessel, the mandala with the moon, provided with a white parasol. 
Then one should meditate with the hankdra there on the knowledge-woman, 
superintended by the vajra-himkdra. One should meditate on she who is steadfast in 
the sattva-paryanka,**' her two arms colored white, and on the vajra and stick on the 


left and right arms. That one 1s Vajrf in the east, Ghort in the north,*” Verdlt in the 
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west,°® and Candair in the south.** In the northeast [she is] Simhint,*° in the 
southeast Vydghr?.* In the northwest [she is} Ulakr.**’ She is to be meditated upon 
as the previously stated ornament of wise men. And one should make the mudrds and 
mandalas of these.* ‘Make that stay at the right time, hum phat.’ Performing the 
vajra-bandha, extending the two index fingers, making the cakra and the knot, one 
should show [them?] to the community. One should worship as before, ‘dm hum 
svahd.’ Making two vajra-fists, one should place the left one on the heart, and the 
right one on the head; hence the mantra of the mila-bh{aJdra (root-"dear"). And the 
root-mantra, having given also the water as desired, combined with durva sprouts, 
together with jasmine etc. flowers; uttering that one mantra, performing the 
accompanying meditation, one should strike the vajra in the diadem of the goddess. 
One should offer the ayutdpurvvam ("ten-thousand unprecedented?) substance. There 
will be whatever siddhi that is desired, long life, health, and growth. And at the end 
of the homa one should give the offering in the manner that was described. In the 
entire ritual, the ‘ukla procedure is sattvic (?). One should make the eastern face 
peaceful. One should make the water that removes all misfortune, etc., and the state 
of peacefulness with a mind that has pacified the threatening one hundred bead 
garland. And the water, beginning ‘prosperity, kya, you must make the northern face 
the one that provides prosperity by honoring all that is yellow, [and] you must invite 
all wealth.’ With a mind delighted by the permanence in the central channel of the 
hundred bead garland and the one hundred eight bead garland, one should make 


prosperity. By honcring all that is red in the vasya (subduing ritual), ‘you must bring 
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the western face to me, you must draw it from the directions,’ etc. and the water. 
Placing the twenty-syllable garland in the fourth finger, one should perform the 
pacification [rite] with a protective mind. And in the incantation, with the ka service, 
"you must kill the southern face, you must expel it," etc., and the water. With a 
rosary of sixty beads, with the continued presence of a young lady, with a mind filled 
with anger, one should conjure. [Thus] the subject matter of the offering, the homa, 
and the sacrifice is briefly written about according to the tradition of the 
Catuspithatantra."°” 

Manuscript 111.360.A in Sastri’s Durbar Library catalogue is another 
commentary on the Catuspithatantra entitled Catuspithdloka, dated N.S. 132 = 1012 
CE.3” Sastri provides a short extract: “Homage to all the beautiful women. 
Honoring the five forms--the shining line of the new moon holding the sun, providing 
an image of the Buddha, Maitreya, and the beautiful young woman on his head, and 
Maijijughosa, the form of the stick arising from the lotus, the beautiful form of the 
diadem, the Vajra-possessor, the dreadful sound, the form of vijfdna and jndna, 
destroying the fear of the world, this commentary is written because of the entreaty 
for the protection of the body. From the statement beginning ‘in this way the 
language’ up io ‘they praised,’ the rules for declension and gender, the compounds, 
etc., and the heavy and light syliables, caesuras, and meters etc. are to be employed 
aS appropriate according to [their usage in] Aryadesa. By what begins ‘in this way, 
knowing all the languages,’ four meanings are indicated: the indicator and the 


manner of indication, the meaning to be indicated, [and] the place. Of these, the 
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indicator is ‘knowing all.’ ‘In this way’ is the manner of indication. ‘Knowledge’ is 
the meaning to be indicated. ‘The pure abode’ is the place. When there is meaning 
in that sense, it is ..., the meaning ‘of the buddhas.’ Wherever there is ‘southern,’ 
that itself is the meaning. ‘The covering with the yogini’s net:’ the yoginis are the 
perfection of wisdom, ‘etc.; the net is the assemblage, as was previously stated. ‘In 
the samapada’*” etc.: the foot is on the opposite big toe and toe, the feet are even in 
the nature of an embrace. And by contracting one of those feet, standing up 
vertically, or the cittapadam (7). One should make both hands, an external toe-ring, 
[and] the pair of knees like that. With the two forearms, the swan-wings position. 
Placing the right foot in the mandala and the left foot on the ground, one sprinkles 
the water with the gesture of transcending the three worlds; hence the three steps (of 
Visnu--trivikramapadam). One should step over the left foot with the right foot. 
Bending the left leg, one should stretch it out to the extent of five vitastis*--such is 
the dlidha. For the pratydlidha here, bending the right leg, one should stretch out the 
left leg to the same extent. 

"One foot is raised up. One should not move it around. Hence, [keep it] in 
one place. Reclining in pleasure with a woman inspired by an amorous look, when 
moving the foot back and forth by various means, if at first one touches the parts of 
one’s body with Sher] foot that’s moving back and forth, [then] squeezing [the foot] 
all over, and by means of pressing it onto the opposite thigh, because of that resting 
place, one should rest on what has been produced through prior effort; and so for 


both, i.e for both feet of the yoginf. Or unti! the half-setting up, [i.e.] making the 
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sacrificial post. And he said; from one the knee is dulled from the three (?) that are 
applied to the knee. The pair of feet belonging to the seated man are placed on the 
opposite knees, paining the left side, and beating on the shaved head. Embracing the 
neck of Prajfidpdramird firmly in the noose-like arm of Vajrasattva, and placing that 
all around the goddess’ lower leg, then joining together as the sampura,”” it is said 
that there is liberation from the variety of prdna [flowing] through the woman’s 
throat. So it was explained by Aryyadeva. ‘The sexual embracing of the pair,’ i-e. 
whence there is the commingling of wisdom and means; by activity subsequent to 
transmigration with regard to the constituent [common] to all sentient beings--this is 
the meaning. Having liberated the covering of the net of yoginis, there is no further 
essence to samsdra. ‘And it is to be employed for liberation,’ i.e. one should do 
circumambulation. ‘And that particularly,’ i.e. because of using the word 
‘particular,’ there is an abridgment in [one] word of what is stated in twelve-thousand 
[verses] in the Kaksapura, i.e. this is the Kaksapusa in that sense. [Verse:--largely 
unintelligible] Bearing fire together (?) with the king, a beautiful woman with 
beautiful hands,! she who is the thunderbolt of the ocean of Indra, causing confusion 
among those terrified of hell and among the ascetics with matted hair} you must make 
the four-fourfold-five mixture for the body! You are a young woman suitable to 
desire, pleasure with fangs(?)}{ Hence it is to be written down at the end of the 
Kaksaputa."*" 

A manuscript of the Catuspithatantra is listed in Bendall’s catalogue of the 


Cambridge University Library.*” Palm leaf, from the 12th century, it is divided into 
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four prakaranas, the first (no name), the demapitha, the parapitha, the yegapitha, 
and the guhyapitha. In the Asiatic Society of Bengal catalogue Sastri cites a 12th 
century manuscript of what appears to be a rituai manual based on this text under the 
title Catuspithanibandhah, and gives the Sanskrit (with some ellipses) of the first leaf: 
"Homage to the three jewels. Paying homage to the truly terrifying lightning tongue, 
completely filling the entire mouth, I will explain [the goddess] whose garment is 
conducive to sadhana. The maztra-possessor who has attained the consecration, the 
proper learning, and has entered into the -naydala is to begin the procedure of 
mantra-recitation according to the rule described in the Kalpa, for the goddesses’ 
ocean of perspiration. At first, te that extent, with the mantra-possessor’s great effort 
... [in?] rnagical power, prognositcation, etc. ... for she who protects ....{ ... not 
possessing an Gtmar, with the riches of a king etc., with.the mind determined upon 
the discipline of either achieving or requesting siddhi, the entire pair with Visnu {7}. 
With an unwearied mind engaged in purified external and internal practice, intent 
upon all the dharma-statements in the perfection or wisdom etc., on the mountains, in 
the gardens and parks, in the cremation grounds, the lotus-lakes, the rivers and on the 
river banks, in the monastic retreats, dwellings, and caves, etc., or in places pleasing 
to the mind, smearing oneself with mud or cow dung, etc., one should prepare the ... 
ground. There is this sequence of procedures [to be followed]: at night, at the time 
of the end of the third [portion of the night], having arisen from sleeping, one should 
restore the non-existence at the end of everything to all the Buddhas and bodhisattvas 


situated at the end of the dharmadhdtu in the space that has three paths. Then one 
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should pay homage to the self with the twelve-syllable manzra with the thumb-seal, 
{and] one should provide protection in the five places. Then one should go to the 
external place; at night one should face south; during the day, one should face 
north. Then, purified, one should perform the ablutions of the five limbs. Then, 
having provided the three water-offerings to the goddess, one should go to the temple. 
Having meditated on bhagavatt as non-existent in front of one of the polished images 
of the goddess in the disk that is sprinkled with flowers and properly anointed, 
wearing a red garment, supplied with all the sacrificial implements, facing to the 
west, etc., or facing north, one should honor all the living Buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
pratyekabuddhas, GryyaSravakas, etc. residing in all the worldly realms. Then, 
having honored the Bhoane having offered an afijali with one’s head, one should 
say: ‘may the three jewels protect me; I confess all my sins; I delight in the merit 
of the world; I place my mind in the enlightenment of the Buddhas.’ Having made 
offering in that way, one should utter the purified mantra: ‘homage to the seven days, 
to all the Buddhas, Om, to all the purified dharmas....’"°" 

4.7. Texts Cited by Abhaydkaragupta Not Yet Located in Sanskrit Manuscripts 

There are a number of texts cited by Abhayakaragupta that survive in Tibetan 
translation, and that I have not yet located in the Sanskrit manuscript catalogues. The 
originals of these texts may be lost, or may simply be located elsewhere. I 
understand from my colleague Christian Wedermeyer that there is an index volume to 
a catalogue of the Tibetan Canon published in California that contains a complete 


listing of all the Sanskrit manuscripts still extant of Buddhist Tantric works translated 
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into Tibetan; however the library holding the volumes was unwilling to send it 
through Inter-library loan, despite several requests, so I have not had a chance to 
check this. As ! mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, I have not had the time 
to scour all the Sanskrit manuscript catalogues in the European libraries, so there may 
well still be Sanskrit manuscripts of the Tantras listed in this section. 

4.7.1. The Trailokyavijayatantra 

There are ten works of the Trailokya- system in the Tohoku catalogue, three 
Trailokyava-Samkara-lokesvara-sddhanas a) (Tohoku 3169--one folio) translated by in 
the early 12th century*” by Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan, b) (Tohoku 3427--one folio) 
by Saraha, who may or may not be identical with Padmasambhava, and in any case 
must date to the eighth century, translated by Grags-pa rgyal-mthsan in the mid-14th 
century,°*”* and c) (Tohoku 3428--one folio)*” translated by the 14th century Grags-pa 
rgyal-mtshan; a Trailokyava-Samkara-drya-bhugma-sddhana (Tohoku 3436--2 folios) 
by Siinyata-samadhi-vajra-pada (possibly from the 9th century),°®° translated in the 
14th century by Gragas-pa rgyal-mtshan, and five Trailokyavijaya- texts, 1) -Ndma- 
vrtti (Tohoku 2509--69 folios) by Muditakosa--probably the same as Muditasri, who 
dates to the early 12th century,*™! translator unknown, 2) -Mandala-vidhy-drya-tattva- 
samgraha-tantra-uddhyta (Tohoku 2519--43 folios) by the Kasmiri Ananda-garbha 
(Kun-dgah sfiin-po), translated by Rin chen bzan-po (958-1055).**? Anandagarbha was 
responsible for the Sarvatathdgata-tattva-samgraha-sitra commentary called the 
Tattva-samgraha-abhisamaya-ndma-tantra-vyakhyva Tattvélokakart ndma, a 


commentary on the Mdydjdla-mahdtantrardja, and edited version of a long 
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commentary (Pafjikd) on the Guhyasamdjatantra; he also wrote two commentaries on 
the Paramdditantra, the Vajra-dhdtu-maha-mandala-updyikd called Sarva-vajra-udaya, 
the Vajra-sattva-sddhanopdyika and the Vajra-sattva-udaya-ndma-sddhana-upayikd, 
and a commentary on the Sarvadurgatiparifodhana entitled the 
Sarvadurgatiparifodhana-tejo-rdjasya tathdgatasya arhatah samyak-sambuddhasya 
nama kalpa-ttka. Unfortunately Naudou has no specific information on his dates;**’ 
we know however that Rin chen bzan-po lived from the mid-tenth to mid-eleventh 
century ,*™ so Anandagarbha’s works, and all the Tantras he commented on, must 
predate the mid-tenth century. 3) -Mahd-kalpa-rdja (Tohoku 482--48 folios) 
translated by Rin-chen bzan-po or Rma dge blo, revised by Sha-lu-pa Yeses rgya- 
mtsho, and 4 & 5) two -Sddhanas (Tchoku 3278--one fotio) translated by Avhaya and 
Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshan, and (Tohoku 3624--one folio) translated in the 14th 
century by Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan,*® and 6) Trailokya-samkara-avalokitesvara- 
sGdhana (Tohoku 3371--one folio) by Saraha, translated by Don-yod rdo-rje and Ba- 
ri. °° 
4.7.2. The Mariju-vajra-mandalatippani 

There are four Mafiju-vajra- texts in the Tonoku catalogue, and though we 
don’t have a translation of this particular text, or a date for one author, the late date 
of these translations suggest that this was a later, and perhaps iess significant 
development in the Buddhist Tantric greup. 1) -Pija-vidhi (Tohoku 1902--one folio) 
written by Sridatta (Dpal sbyin), translated by Vibhiticandra (of the thirteenth 


century),**’ and revised by Blo-gros sen-ge. 2} -Sddhana (3476) translated by Grags- 
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pa rgyal-mtshan (late 13th, early 14th century--a near contemporary of Bu-ston),*™* the 
3) Siddha-eka-vira-sadhana (Tohoku 3322--one folio) translated by Ba-ri Dharmakirti 
(Ba-ri Chos-kyi grags pa), and 4) the -Udaya-mandala-vidhi-sarva-sattva-hitavaha 
(Tohoku 2590--49 folios) translator unknown.*” 
4.7.3. The Vajramrytatantra 

There are four texts in the Tohoku catalogue from this tradition, 1) Vajrdmrta- 
tantra (Tohoku 435--11 folios) translated by Gyi Jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, the Tibetan 
translator who worked with Bhadrabodhi (Naropa’s student) to accomplish the first 
Tibetan translation of the Kalacakratantra in 1027 cE.* 2) Vajrdmrta-tantra-tikd 
(Tohoku 1650--38 folios) by the Kasmiri Gunakarasribhadra (c. 1075-1125 cE%9!-- 
Guna-bhadra, Yon-tan bzan-po), translated by Smptijiiana, 3) Vajramyrta-panyjikd 
(Tohoku 1649--15 folios)*** written by the 13th century°* Kasmiri Vimalasribhadra 
(Dri-med bzan-po), translator unknown, revised by Rin-chen grub, 4) Vajradmrta- 
mahd-tantra-rdja-tika (Tohoku 1651--51 folios} by Bhago, translated by Tarapala and 
Chins Yon-tan hbar, revised by Sila-guhya-vaira and Glog skya Ses-rab brtsegs.*™ 
4.7.4, The Amndyamafjart 

There are two texts that appear to be reiated to the Amnayamafijari in the 
Tohoku Catalogue, 1) the Amnaya-visesa (Tohoku 3175--one folio) translated by 
Abhayakarguota and Tshul-khrims rgyal-mtshas, and 2) the Amnaydtantra (Tohoku 
3200--one folio) translated by Abhayakaragupta and Tshul-ksisms rgyal-mtshan.*” 
Abhayakaragupta himself helped translate the Amnaydtantra into Tibetan. 


4.7.5. The Buddhakapdia-sambara-hevajra 
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There are six Buddhakapdia- texts in the Tohoku Catalogue, 1) Buddha- 
kapata-tantra-iativa-cadrika-panjikad (Tohoku 1653--16 folios) by Padmavajra (perhaps 
the same as Padmakara and Padmasmabdhava, listed in Tohoku as Padma rdo-rje) 
translated by Din-ri Chos-grags (?)--who post-dates Abhayakaragupta, and revised by 
Blo-gros brtan-pa, 2) -Tantra-pafjikd-jfdnavat! (Tohoku 1652--46 folios) by Saraha-- 
perhaps a contemporary of Padmasambhava, perhaps even a bit earlier, translated by 
Gayadhara and Jc Zla-bahi hod-zer, 3) -Ndma-yoginl-tantra-raja (Tohoku 424--24 
folios) translated by Srigayadhara and Jo Zla-baki hod-zer, 4) -Mandala-vidhi-krama- 
pradyotana (Tohoku 1657--13 folios) by Saraha, translated by Gayadhara and Jo Zla- 
bahi hod-zer, 5) -Mahd-tantra-rdja-tikd-abhaya-paddhati (Tohoku 1654--59 folios) by 
Abhayakaragupta, translated by Din-ri Chos-grags (?), and revised by Blo-grso brtan- 
pa, and 6), the Buddhakapdla-sddhana (Tohoku 1655--4 folios) by Saraha, translated 
by Gayadhara and Jo Zla-bahi hod-zer. (Ui et al 1934:261, 76, 262, 261). 

4.7.6. The Yogini-sancara-tantra 

There are two texts from this tradition in the Tohoku catalogue, 1) 
Yogintsaficdrya (Tohoku 375--10 folios) translated by Hgos lhas-btsas, and 2) Yogini- 
samcarya-nibandha (Tohoku 1422--19 folios) by Tathagataraksita, translated by 
Tathagataraksita and Rin-chen grags.*” 

4.7.7. The Padmasupratisthitatantra 

There is no text called the Padmasupratisthatantra in the Tohoku Catalogue. 

There are five called the Padmanarte§varasddhana (Tohoku 3160, 3161, 3335, 3423, 


3424) and one called the Padmajdlodbhavasddhana, as well as a Padmanartesvari- 
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guhydrtha-dharavyttha (Tohoku 1667), and a Padmamukufatantra (Tohoku 701--7 
folios) translated by Dharmasrimitra and Chos-kyi bzan-po.*” 
4.7.8. The Vajrasekharatantra 

This text is listed in Tohoku Catalogue as the Vajra-Sekhara-mahd-guhya-yoga- 
tantra (Tohoku 430--132 folios) translated by Karmavajra and Gshun-nu tshul- 
khrims.*” 
4.7.9. The Subahu-pariprcecha 

There are five Subdhupariprccna- texts in the Tohoku Catalogue, 1 & 2), 
Subdhupariprccha (Tohoku 79--this is an erroneous listing--Tohoku 79 is the Arya- 
Acintya-buddha-visaya-nirdeSa-néma-mehdyana-siitra) and (Tohoku 805--22 folios) 
translator unknown, 3) the Subdhupariprccha-ndma-tantra-pinda-artna (Tohoku 2671- 
-16 folios) written by Sans-ryas gsan-ba, translator unknown, 4) the 
Sipahepadnrcchasiamadannespinde anal (Tohoku 2673--16 folios) translator 
unknown, and 5) the Subdhupcéripyccha-sitra-udbhava-pranidhdna (Tohoku 4381--1 
folio), translator unknown.*” 
4.7.10. The Ananadagarbha 

There is one text to this tradition in the Tibetan canon, the Arya-Ananda- 
garbha-avakranti-nirdeSa (Tohoku 57--11 folios, in the Dkon-brtsegs section of the 
canon). No Sanskrit or Tibetan author cr translator’s name is listed (I cannot read the 
Japanese note in the caialogue). 
4.8. Conclusion 


As we look back through the telescope of time into the history of the Buddhist 
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Tantric tradition, we can see very clearly thrcugh the second millennium CE thanks to 
the systematic preservation of and commentaries on the canonical Buddhist Tantras by 
the Tibetans. This clear view takes us back to the time of Abhayakaragupta in the 
late 11th-early 12th century, and the traceable citations of Buddhist Tantric texts in 
his works, particularly the Vajrdvalf and also the Sddhanamdld. With careful and 
diligent tracing, we can, thanks largely to the work of Naudou, with some help from 
Tucci, Lokesh Chandra and others, trace the probable time periods of many of the 
authors of the original commentaries on the Sanskrit Tantras who lived in India 
(mostly northern India it appears) during the 10th and 11th centuries. As we push 
back further in time, things become murkier, as we are faced with the names of some 
of the Mahdsiddhas who wrot® commentaries and who are largely of uncertain date 
though by general consensus held to have lived in the 8th-11th centuries. Then we 
have a very few commentaries by Indrabhuti and Padmasambhava that may possibly 
predate the 8th century by several decades. At that point the trail peters out, and 
aside from the evidence gathered in Chapter 3 of this dissertation, we have no reliable 
dates for earlier Buddhist Tantric texts. All of this evidence tends to support the 
material discussed in Chapter 3 that indicated a popular hetero-sectarian Tantric 
tradition that gained acceptance into the Buddhist canonical system beginning in the 
eighth century. In examining the Vaipulya-satra classifications of the 
Aryamanjusrimilakaloa Mahaydna-vaipulya-sitra, and the Tathdgataguhyaka- 
vaipuyla-sitra, along with Lokesh Chandra’s notice of the Vaipulya-satra 


classifications of early Tantras in the Chinese canon (see Chapter 3.7.2), we have 
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good indications that the Tantric tenets, practices, and texts absorbed into the 
Buddhist canon were apparently integrated into the Vaipulya class literature before 
texts calling themselves Tantras were officially made part of the canon. With the 
canonical acceptance, and subsequent systematisations, classifications, and 
commentarial literature, we find that there was a substantial number of different 
Tantras and commentaries circulating in India for several hundred years before 
Buddhism was driven out of India and the Buddhists took their material for refuge 
into Nepal and Tibet. Fortunately a considerable amount of very early Sanskrit 
material survives in the Nepali libraries, and in the Bengali libraries where it must 
have been preserved by particularly wiley librarians who managed to secure the 
heretical Buddhist Tantric manuscripts among the larger corpus of venerable Sanskrit 
works. For future research projects, this chapter has provided a substantial 
introduction to the surviving Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric literature. This introduction 
should prove of considerable value in helping the longer term project of clarifying the 


history of the Tantric traditions. 
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NOTES 


1. I’ve found that most of the Indian University and Research Institute Catalogues simply list 
the names of the texts, sometimes the number of leaves, and sometimes the dates. Most 
contain no extracts, or even colophons. 


2. Someone needs to go through the rest of the colophonic information in the Tibetan 
translations of Sanskrit Tantric works, and correlate all the information in these colophons 
with Naudou’s work. Second, someone needs to do the same comprehensive study of 
colophon information in the Chinese translations cf the texts from Sanskrit that called 
themselves Tantras. These two tasks wii! have to be completed before it will be possible to 
have more definitive data on what texts were written when, where, and by whom. 


3. Sum-pa mkhan-po ye’-Ses dpal-’byor’s Dpag bsam Ijon-bzang written in 1748. (Naudou 
1980:15). 

4. The "Bod-kyi yul-du chos-dang chos-smra-ba Ji-ltar byung-ba’i rim-pa, Deb-ther sngon- 
po, or ‘The Blue Annals, the Stages cf the Appearance of the Doctrine and Preachers in the 
Land of Tibet," written between 1476-1478. (Roerich 1976:1). 

5. Naudou 1980:15-16. 

6. Naudou 1980:20. 

7. See Naudou 1980:10-11. 

8. Rinpoche and Dwivedi 1988. 

9. Rinpoche and Dwivedi 1990. 

10. Rinpoche and Dwivedi 1992. 

11. Stablein mentions that there are eighty-two commentarial texts to this tradition. (Stablein 
1976:9). 


12. It is not really necessary—-nor would it be reasonable given the focus of this dissertation- 
-to engage here in an extended discussion of the Tibetan classificatory schemes. Nor is it 
necessary to repeat the lists of Buddhist Sanskrit Tantric works that were translated in 
Tibetan. Lists of such works can be readily found in several scurces: among these one can 
consult the Hakuji Ui et al’s A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon (Sendai, 
1934), the Index of Works cited in Lessing and Wayman’s translation of Mkhas Grub Rie’s 
Fundamentais of Buddhist Tantras (The Hague, Mouton, 1968), the Bibliography of Tibetan 
commentaries and translations from Sanskrit in Glenn Mul!in’s The Practice of the Kdlacakra 
(Ithaca, Snow Lion Publications, 1991), etc. 


13. Commentary on 5.243: Tantrottararn vai sakclam avikalam tantrardjam éoka-tantrat 
kriydtantrat, lokottarad yogatantrat tabhydm uttaram Ickottaram| Srimat-tantra-adibuddham 
paramajinapater jfidra-kdyasya sahajasya abhidhdnam vadcakam| | (Rinpoche et al 
1994b:151.1-3). 

14. Dhdrani-samgraha, 23 Paficaraksd texts, and the 7 Saptavéra texts. 

15. 105 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:68-119). 


16. 49 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:120-146). 
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17. 6 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:146-149). 

18. 2 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:149-150). 

19. 171 texts, mostly dhdranfs (Tsukamoto et al 1989:150-175). 
20. Tsukamoto et al 1989:75-79. 

21. Tsukamoto et al 1989:142. 

22. Tsukamoto et al 1989:146. 

23. Tsukamoto et al 1989:179-186. 

24. Tsukamoto et al 1989:187-226. 

25. 42 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:227-250). 

26. 202 texts (Tsukamoto et al 1989:251-332). 


27. Kdlacakra-anusari-ganita, Bhagavatah Sri-Kdlacakrasya pujavidhi, the Srimal-lokeSvara- 
nirmdna-Pundartka-viracita- Vimalaprabhd-uddhyta-Sri-Kdlacakra-bhagavat-sddhana-vidhi, 
Kdlackarasya pujavidhi, the Kdlacakra-dharani, the Kdlacakra ndma guhya-hydaya nama 
dharant, Kdlacakra-nivardhana, Kdlacakra-mantra-dharant, Kdlacakra-vivarddhana-dharani. 
Kadlacakrasya mdldtantra, Ravisrijiiana’s Amyta-kagikd-(karnika) ndma Sri-Namasamegiti- 
fippant, and Vibhiticandra’s Amryta-kanika-udyota. (See Tsukamoto et al 1989:333-343). 
Further sections of Tsukamoto et al’s catalogue include a large number of related 
Anuttarayoga works, sddhanas from the Sddhanamadld, etc. 


28. Complete list from Lokesh Chandra’s Preface to the 1987 edition of the 
Shricakrasambhara Tantra (see Dawa-Samdup 1919). 

29. Chandra 1977:2. 

30. See Tohoku #’s 3144-3304, (Ui et al 1934:481-502). 

31. Chandra 1977:1. 


32. Dutt 1962:346, and 346n.2. Abhayakaragupta’s works are Nos. 1499, i500, 1654, 
2484, 2491, 3140, 3142, 2366, and 3743 in Tohoku Imperial University Catalogue. 


33. Shastri 1917:154-155. 

34. Shastri 1917:161-162. 

35. Shastri 1917:164. 

36. Shastri 1917:164. 

37. See Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:1152. 

38. The Vajravalf ndma Mandalopdyikd is the subject of a forthcoming dissertation by a 
fellow Columbia University graduate student, Lobsang Chogyen (Pema), who is editing the 
Sanskrit manuscript of the text. I thank him for first alerting me tc the importance of 
Abhayakargupta’s work through severai conversations we have had on the subject of the 
development of Tantric literature. 

39. Nama Srivajrasattvaya\| bande $riki[ujli[t]‘esvaram smaratare marabhavarek padam, 
krodho dhavati diksu mangalagiro gdyantu vajrangandh| srimad-vajrabhyto mahimni jagada 
dhdatu[ajn mahdmandale, nispratyiham iha abhayasya mahasé vajravali milatu| Asta-varhi- 
vajra-bhrteva vajra-parampardabhis dhriyatam hrdiyam, yaj-jyotir antas-timiram nirasya Sri- 
vajra-bhyn-marti-matt bibharti\ | (Shastri 1917:153-154). 
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40. Christian Wedermeyer has suggested to me another possibility, that some of the 
commenteries were in fact written before the verse texts were written, with the latter serving 
as mnemonical summaries of the longer “commentaries.” My own readings in Buddhist and 
Savite Tantric material does not however support this possibility (though it may have occurred 
with texts I have not yet read}, especially given the predilection of the commentaries for 
parsing and glossing the phrases of the verses in standard Sanskrit commentarial format. 


41. Sankstyayana 1934:218. 

42. Sankstyayana 1934:219-220. 

43. See Sankytyadyana’s list from the Sa-skya Bka’-bum (Sankytyayana 1934:220-225). 
44. Dowman 1985:389. 

45. Dowman 1985:384-385. 


46. Equal (in number) to the ultimate atomic particles in all the Sumerus of all the Buddha- 
fields (Sarva-buddha-ksetra-sumreu-paraméqu-rajah-samair) (Bhattacharyya 1931:1,1.6 & ct. 
Fremantle 1971:27). 


47. Atha vajradharah....bhdsate mandalam ramyam ... sarvatathdgatam cittam mandalam 
.... (Bhattacharyya 1931:17 & cf. Fremantle 1971:39). 


48. Candrakirtih glosses Prdjfah as adustakarmdcdryah, i.e. a teacher who is free of evil 
actions. (Chakravarti 1984:42, 1.9). 


49. Sitrena sitrayet prdjfah... (Bhattacharyya 1931:17 & cf. Fremantle 1971:39). 


50. Fremantle emends Bhattacharyya’s text from gandha-puspdkuldm kytvd to 
gandhapuspdakultkytva. 

51. Parisphujam tu vijfidya mandaiam cittam uttamam| pijdm kurvita yatnena kdya-vdk- 
citta-pujanaih| | sodadhabdikam samprdpya yositam kantisuprabhaém| gandha-puspdkuldm 
kytvd madhye tu kdmayet|| (Bhattacharyya 1931:18-i9 & cf. Fremantle 1971:39-40Q). 

52. In Chakravarti’s edition, the gloss on this section is missing (accidentally?). The text of 
Chakravarti’s edition is based on “the photograph copy of the manuscript of the famous Rahul 
Collection of the Bihar Research Society." (Chakravarti 1984:General Editor’s note). On 
page 42 of the Sanskrit, where we should find the gloss to this section of chapter 4, there is 
the footnote: "Folio 29a seems to have escaped the camera, while 29b has been photographed 
twice." (Chakravarti 1984:42n.1). Instead we have Candrakirti’s gloss up through the 
installation of the maydala, then it skips to a gloss on gunamekhald from the line about 
consecrating the young lady as prajfd. 


53. Snellgrove 1959{1}:49-50. 
54. Snellgrove 1959{1}:106. 


55. From T. Ganapati Sastri’s Preface, vol. |: "Among the collection of manuscripts 
acquired in 1909 from the Manalikkara Mathom near Padmanabhapuram.... It is a pretty large 
palm-leaf manuscript containing about 13,000 granthas.... The leaves have the appearnace of 
being from 300 to 400 years old....; the copyist of the manuscript is one Pandita Ravichandra 
the head of the Miilaghosa-vihara who went out from Madhyadesa.... The copyist also tells us 
at the end of the manuscritp, ‘parisamdptam ca yathd-labdham dryamafijuSriyasya kalpam,’ 
which means, ‘here ends the Kalpa of Arya Majfiusri as is available.’ It can be inferred from 
this that the manuscript from which the present manuscript was copied is itself an incomplete 
one." (Sastri 1920:1). 
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56. See Edgerton 1970:xxvi. 
57. Sastri 1920:2. 


58. "The author brings his history down from two different points to the beginning of the 
Pala Period. Once he starts with Sakas, pauses with the Guptas, and comes down right to 
Gopalaka after finishing the Gupta line. Then, again, he starts with the Naga dynasty 
(Bharasiva), deals with Samudra [Gupta] and his brother in Gauda, and with Sasanka whose 
name for some reason he conceals but whose history he makes unmistakable, and then comes 
down to the Gopalas, ‘the ddsajivins (Sidras). He does not know the later and the great Pala 
kings (whom he would not have left unnamed had he known them) and their patronage of 
Mahayana. I would therefore regard the work as one of circa 770 A.D. (the death of 
Gopala), or roughly 800 A.D." (Jayaswal !988:3). 

59. These order of these three compounds sometimes varies in the colophons of individual 
chapters. 

60. Chanter 1: Mahdydna-mantra-carya-nirdeSya-mahdkalpat mafijusri-kumdra-bhata- 
bodhisattva-vikurvana-pajala-visarit miila-Kalpdt prathamah sannipdta-parivartah. (pp. 1-25). 
From the great Manual teaching the usage of the Mahayana mantras, the revelation that is the 
chapter on the transformation of the bodhisattva who became the son of Mafijusri, that is the 
Basic Manual, the first chapter on Sannipdta (the Encounter). 

Chapter 2: Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahd-kalpa-rdjendran mafjuSsri-kumara-bhita- 
vikurvandat bodhisattva-patala-visardd dvittyeh mandala-vidhi-nirdeSa-parivartah samdapta 
iti.(pp. 25-52). From the Ornament cf the Bodhisattva ‘Basket,’ the great sovereign manual, 
with abundant chapters on the Bodhisattva who transformed himself into the son of Mafijusrt. 
the second chapter is completed, [giving] instruction on the rules about the magdala. 

Chapter 3: Iti bodhisattva-pajala-visarajn| mafjusri-Kumdra-bhita-mila-kalpdat trttyo 
mandala-vidhdna-parivartah (pp. 53-54). Hence from the basic manual about [the 
bodhisattva] who became Maiijusri’s son, the revelation that is the chapter about the 
bodhisattva, the third chapter on the ritual procedures with the mandala. 

Section A: (Al) Chapter 4: Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-sutran mafijusri-mila- 
kalpdc caturthah| Prathama-pata-vidhéna-visareh parisamdptah | | (pp. 55-67). The fourth 
[chapter] from the Ornament of the Bodhisattva “Basket,” the Mahayana sutra, the basic 
manual of Mafijusri. Hence the first chapter of the revelations on the ritual procedures. 

(A2) Chapter 5: Bedhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdn mchdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd drya-mafijusriya- 
miila-kalpdt paficamah patala-visarah\| Dvittyak pata-vidhdna-visarah samdptah {| (pp. 68- 
70). The fifth revelatory chapter trom the Ornamert of the Bodhisattva ‘Basket,’ the 
Mahayana siitra that is the basic manual of the glorious Mafijusri, the second revelatory 
chapter on ritual procedure is completed. 

(A3) Chapter 6: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakadn mahdydna-vaipulya-sitradd mafijusri- 
milakalpat sasthch patala-visarah| Trttyah kanyasa-pata-vidhdnakh parisamdpta iti|\ | (pp- 
71-72). The sixth revelatory chapter from Maifijusri’s basic manual thac is the Mahayana 
Vaipulya siitra, the ornament of the Bodhisattva Basket." Thus the third chapter on the ritual 
procedures for the younger brother. 

(A4) Chapter 7: Bodhisaitva-pirtakdn mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd dryamafijusrlya-milakalpat 
saptamakh patala-visarét caturthah pata-vidhdna-patala-visarah parisamdpta iti| | (pp. 73-77) 
The seventh revelatory chapter from the glorious MajfijuSri’s basic manual, the Mahayana 
Vaipulya Sitra, the [ornament of] the Bodhisattva Basket. 

Section B: (B1) Chapter 8: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd 
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astama uttama-sddhana-upayika-karma-pajala-visarat prathamah samdpta iti| | (pp. 78-80). 
The eighth revelatory chapter, being the first on the highest practice, method, and action, 
from the Mahayana Vaipulya Siitra, the Ornament of the Bodhisattva Basket, is completed. 
(B2) Chapter 9: Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakdd Mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd dryamafijusSri- 
milakalpan navamah patala-visardd dvittyah uttarma-sddhana-upayika-karma-pafala-visarah 
parisamapta iti|| (pp. 81-84). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana 
Vaipulya Siitra, the Glorious Maijijusri’s basic manual, the ninth revelatory chapter, being the 
second one on the highest practice, method, and action, is completed. 

(B3) Chapter 10: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsckdd mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrad aryamafijusriya- 
miulakalpad dasamah uttama-pata-vidhana-patala-visarah parisamdptah| |. (pp. 85-92). From 
the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, the Glorious Maijijusri’s 
basic manual, the tenth revelatory chapter being the chapter on the highest ritual procedure. 
(B4) Chapter 11: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrad arya-mafijusri- 
milakalpdd ekddaSama-patala-visardc caturthah sadhana-upayika-karma-sthadna-japa-niyama- 
homa-dhydna-Saucdacara-sarva-karma-vidhi-sadhana-patala-visarak samdpta iti, (pp. 91-117). 
From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, the Glorious 
Maiijusri’s basic manual, from the eleventh revelatory chapter, the fourth long chapter on all 
the actions, rules, and procedures, i.e. the practice, method, action, position, mantra- 
recitation, disciplinary ruies, offering, meditation, ethical behavior, is completed. 

Chapter 12: Bodhisatrva-pitaka-avatamsakan mah ydna-vaipulya-sitrdd dryamafijusri- 
mulakalpdd madhyama-pita-vidhdna-visardd dvddasamah aksa-sitra-vidhi-pafala-visarah 
parisamapta iti|; (pp. 92-122). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana 
Vaipulya Sitra, the Glorious Majfijusri’s basic manual, the twelfth revelatory chapter on the 
rules about the rosary beads, from the long chapter about the intermediate ritual procedures. 
Chapter 13: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrad aryamafjusri-mila- 
kalpdt trayodasama-pata-visarah parisamdpiam iti! | (pp. 123-128). From the Bodhisattva 
Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sitra, the Glorious Mafjusri’s basic manual, the 
thirteenth long chapter is completed. 

Chapter 14: Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdn mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrat dryamafhyjusri- 
milakalpat caturdasamah cakra-vartti-pafala-vidhdna-mandala-sddhanc-upayika-visarah 
parisamapta iti|| (pp. 129-144). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana 
Vaipulya Sutra, the Glerious Mafijusri’s basic manual, the fourteenth chapter on the world 
sovereign and the revelation on the ritual procedures, the maydala, the practice, and the 
method, is completed. 

Chapter 15 (13): AryamafjuSriya-milakalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakadn mahdydna- 
vaipulya-siitrat trayodasamah sarva-karma-kriyarthah patala-visarah parisamdapta iti; (pp. 
145-165). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, the 
Glorious Maijijusri’s basic manual, the thirteenth revelatory chapter on the objective of all the 
actions and ritual performances, is completed. 

Chapter 16 (14): Arya-mafjusri-milakelpan mahéydna-vaipulya-sitrat caturdasamah gatha- 
patala-nirde$a-visarah parisamdptam iti\| (pp. 146-168). From the Gtorious Majfijusri’s basic 
manual, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sitra, the fourteenth long chapter [giving] instruction on the 
* gathds (songs), is completed. 

Section C: (C1) Chapter 17 (15): Arya-mafjusri-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitakdvatamsakat 
mahdydna-vaipulyasitrat paficadaSamah karma-svakalpa-pratyaya-pafala-visarah parisamdpta 
iti|| (pp. 169-172). From the Glorious Maijijusri’s basic manual, the Bodhisattva Basket 
Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sitra, the fifteenth revelatory chapter on faith in the ritual 
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practices of one’s own manual. 

(C2) Chapter 18 (16): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdn mahdydna-vaipulya-siitrdd drya- 
mafijuSriya-miilakalpdt sodaSa-pafala-visardd dvitityo graha-naksatra-laksana-ksetra-jyotiya- 
jfidna-parivarta-pajala-visarak| (pp. 173-180). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the 
Mahayana Vaipulya Sitra, the Glorious Majfijusri’s basic manual, from the sixteenth 
revelatory chapter, the second revelatory chapter mastering astronomical knowledge about the 
location and characteristics of the planets and the naksatras. 

(C3) Chapter 19 (17): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakén mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd drya- 
mafijuSriya-milakalpédt saptadasSamah patala-visardt trtfyo jyotisa-jfdna-patala-visarah 
parisamapta iti| (pp. 181-194). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana 
Vaipulya Sitra, the Glorious Mafijusri’s basic manual, the seventeenth revelatory chapter, 
being the third revelatory chapter on astronomical knowledge, is completed. 

(C4) Chapter 20 (18): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdad arya- 
mafijusriya-milakalpdc caturtho nimitta-jidna-mahotpdda-patala-parivartah parisamdpta iti} 
(pp. 195-217). From the Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, the 
Glorious Mafijusri’s basic manual, the fourth chapter on mastering the great [dependent] 
origination knowledge about the causes [of suffering], is completed. 

(C5) Chapter 21 (19): Bodhisattva-pijtaka-avatamsakdn mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrdd drya- 
mafijuSri-milakalpdd ek[ojnavimSati-patalac-visarat paficamah graha-utpdda-niyama-nimitta- 
mantra-kriya-nirdeSa-parivarta-pajala-visarah parisamapta iti|| (pp. 218-228). From the 
Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Mahayana Vaipulya Siitra, the Glorious Manijusri’s basic 
manual, from the nineteenth revelatory chapter, the fifth revelatory chapter on mastering the 
instructions about the planets, origination, discipline, causes, mantras, and ritual activity, is 
completed. 

Chapter 22 (20): Iti Mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrad bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakad dryamafijuSri- 
milakalpdd vimSatimah sarva-bhita-ruta-jfidna-nimitta-Sakuna-nirde$a-parivarta-pajala- 
visarah parisamdptam iti!| (pp. 229-252). Thus from the Mahayana Vaipulya Sutra, the 
Bodhisattva Basket Ornament, the Glorious MafijuSri’s basic manual, the twentieth long 
chapter that is the section of instructions about omens and about the causes [behind] the 
knowledge of the cries of all living creatures (i.e. learning how to understand the ‘speech’ of 
animals). 

Chapter 23 (21): Mahdydna-vaipulya-siitrdd bodhisattva-pijtaka-avatamsakad drya-mafijuSriya- 
milak-kalpdt ekavimSatitamah Sabda-jfdna-ganand-ndma-nirdesa-parivarta-pajala-visarah 
parisamapta iti|| (pp. 253-263). The long chapter that is the section on the instruction called 
calculations and the knowledge of sounds. 

Chapter 24 (22): Arya-mafijusriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakdn mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrdd dvavimSatitama[h] nimitta-jfldne-jyotisa-patala-visarah parisamadpta iti| | (pp. 
264-283). The long chapter on astronomy and the knowledge of causes. 

Chapter 25 (23): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakdn mahdydna- 
vaipulya-siitrdd tryavimSatitamah ekdéksara-cakra-vartty-udbhava-pajala-visarah parisamdpta 
iti} | (pp. 284-288). The long chapter on the arisal of the One Syilable Cakravartin. 

Chapter 26 (24): Arya-mafijusriya-mila-kalpdd bcdhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrad caturvimsatitamah ekaksara-cakra-varti-karma-vidhi-paja-nirdesa-patala- 
visarah parisamépta iti|| (pp. 289-300). The long chapter of instruction about activity, rite, 
and ritual image of the Single Syllable (or one Indestructible) Cakravartin. 

Chapter 27 (25): Arya-inafjusriya-mala-kalpdad bodnisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrat paficavimSatitamah ekdksara-mila-mantra drya-mafijusri-htdaya-kalpa-pata- 
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vidhana-visarak parisam4pta iti|;} (pp. 301-310). The long chapter about the procedure of 
[making] the painting [and the mantra-] kalpa that is the heart of Manjusri, the root-mantra of 
the Single Syllable (or One Indestructible Cakravartin). 

Chapter 28 (26): Arya-mafjuSriya-mila-kalpad bodkisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat[n] mahdyana- 
vaipulya-sitrat sadvimSatimah karma-vidhana-aryc-mafjusrtya-parivartta-pajala-visarah 
parisamdapta iti|! Chapter divided into six sections with sub-colophons: a) pafa-vidhdnam 
samdptam; b1) pata-vidhdnasya - artarikarmmah; 62) dvitiyam pafta-vidhdnam samdptam; 

c) trttyam vidhdnam; d) caturtham vidhdnam; e) paficamam pafa-vidhdnam; f) satho 
vidhdnah. (po. 311-321). The long chapter that is the Aryamafjusri version of the ritual 
procedure and activities. a) The complete procedure [for making] the image. b1) the difficult 
part of the procedure [for making] tne image. b2) The complete second procedure for making 
the image. c) The third procedure d) The fourth procedure. e) The fifth procedure. f) The 
sixth procedure. 

Chapter 29 (27): Arva-mafijuSsriya-mila-kalpad bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat[n] mahdyana- 
vaipulya-sitrat saptavimSatimah mafjusri-pata-vidhdna-parivarta-karma-vidhih saptamaka- 
patala-visarah parisamaptam iti; One subsection, ayam prathamakh kalpah| (pp. 322-324). 
The rules of performance in the section on the procedure for making the image of Majijusri. 
Chapter 30 (28): Arya-mafijuSsriye-mitla-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdyéana- 
vaipulva-sitrdd astavimSatimah ksetre-kdla-vidhi-niyama-patala-visarah parisamdptam iti| | 
(pp. 324-328). The long chapter on the restrictions of the rules as to time ana place. 

Chapter 31 (29): Arye-mafijusriya-milla-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdt[n] mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrat ekuina-trimSatimah avista-cesta-vidhi-parivarta-pafa-visaran parisamdptah 

iti! | (pp. 329-334). The chapter on the image with the section on the rules for the one whose 
body has been entered [by the deity]. 

Chapter 32 (30): Arya-mafjjuSsriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydana- 
vaipulya-sitrat srimSatimah vidhi-niyama-xdla-patala-visarah parisam4pra iti|| (pp. 335-338). 
The long chapter on the time restrictions for the rules. 

Chapter 33 (31): Arya-mafijusriya-mala-kalpdd bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsaka[n} mahdyana- 
vaipulya-sitrat ekatrimS$atimah karma-kriyd-vidhi-nimitta-jfdna-nirde§a-patala-visarah 
parisaméaptah}| (pp. 339-349). The long chapter of the instructions about knowledge and the 
reasons for the rules about ritual action and procedure. 

Chapter 34 (32): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdyana- 
vaipulya-satrat dvdtrimSatimah mudra-codana-vidhi-mafijusri-paripyccha-nirdeSa-parivartah 
pafala-visarah pariser:dptah! (pp. 350-354). The long chapter that is the section on the 
instruction about the request to Maiijusri and the rules about the invitation to the consort (or 
the rules about the general mudrd injunctions). 

Chapter 35 (33): Arya-mafjusriya-mala-xalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdd[n] muhdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrat trayah trimSatimah mudrd-vidhi-pata-visarah parisamdaptam iti| (pp. 355-381). 
The long chapter on the rules about the consort (or about the mudra). 

Chapter 36 (34): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpad bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsaka[n] mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitra[t] catuh-trimSatimah dvitiya-mudrd-vidhi-patala-visarah parisamdpta iti\| (pp. 
382-383). (Then there’s another section to the chapter, with the editor’s remark: Etad- 
granthante ‘ntimasya patala-visarasya tripafdsattamasya samdptyanantaram mahdamudra- 
patala-visaro ndma ka§cid apara§ catustrimSatamah patala-visaro likhita upalabhyate| sa 
gatasya catursstrimSatamasyaiva prakdrebhedo bhavitum arhati ity atah karandd ihaiva 
yojyate'|) Then after more of the chapter, the cclophon, Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat 
arya-maftiusriya-milakalpat catustrimSatimah mahdémudrd-pafala-visarah parisamapta iti' 
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(pp. 384-411). The second long chapter on the rules about the consort or mudrd. (Editor’s 
remark--Immediately following the end of the just-preceding thirty-fifth chapter, in this text, 
there is found another long chapter called the Long Chapter on the Mahdmudra. It should be 
considered a separate section from the preceding thirty-fourth chapter. For that reason it is 
appended here to this one.) Second colophon: The complete long chapter on the 
Mahdmudra. 

Chapter 37 (35): Arya-mafjjuSsriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat[n] mahdydna- 
vaipulya-siitrdt paficatrimSatimah mantra-mudra-niyama-karma-vidhi-pajala-visarah 
parisamapta iti| | (pp. 412-428). The complete long chapter on the rules of action, and the 
restrictions for the mantras and the consort (or the mudrd). 

Chapter 38 (36): Arya-mafijuSsriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat{n] mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrdt sattrimSatimah mudrd-mandala-tantra-sarva-karma-vidhi-pajala-visarah 
parisamdpta iti| (pp. 429-433). The complete long chapter on the all the rules of action for 
the consort, for the mandalas, and for the Tantra. 

Section Di: Chapter 39 (37): Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-siitrat arya- 
mafijuSriya-mila-kalpat saptatrim$atimah mahd-kalpa-rdja-pafala-visardd uttama- 
sddhanopayika-sarva-karma-artha-sadhana-tattvesu prathamah dhydna-pafala-visarah 
parisamapta iti| (pp. 434-440). The first complete long chapter on meditation, among the 
principles of the practice for all activity and all objectives as the means to the ulimate 
practice. 

Section D2: Chapter 40 (38): Iti bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydGna-vaipulya-sitrad 
drya-mafijusriya-mila-kalpdd astatrimSatimah mahd-kalpa-rdja-patala-visardd dvitiya-sarva- 
loka-tattva-artha-tdra-krida-vidhi-sddhana-upayika-sarva-karma-dhydna-patala-nidesah 
parivartah samdptah| (pp. 441-459). The second section of the chapter on the instruction 
about meditation on all activity as the means for playing with the stars for the purpose of all 
the principles of the universe. 

Chapter 41 (39): Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakdan sepa tee) arya-mafijuSsriya- 
mila-kalpdd ektina-catvdrimSatimo garuda-patala-parivartah| (pp. 460-469). The chapter on 
Garuda. 

Chapter 42 (40): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdat mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrat drya-mafijuSriya- 
mila-kalpdt catvdrimSatimah mahdkalpa-rdja-visarat sarva-karma-sadhana-upayikah 
parisamdpta iti| (pp. 470-474). The method for the practice with all activity. 

Four Chapters on the mahd-mudra: Chapter 43 (41): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan 
mahdydna-vaipulya-satrdd drya-mafjusriya-mila-kalpdat ekacatvdarim$attimah patala-visarad 
dvitityaah sarva-karma-uttama-sddhana-upayikah mahd-mudra-pafala-visarah parisamdpta 

iti| | (pp. 475-477). The complete long chapter on the Mahdmudra as the means to the 
ultimate practice with all activity. 

Chapter 44 (42): Bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrat drya-mafijusriya- 
mila-kalpadt dvicatvdrimSatimah mahd-mudra-patala-visarah parisamapta iti| | (pp. 478-490). 
The complete long chapter on the Mahdmudra. 

Chapter 45 (43): Arya-mefijusriya-mala-kalpat bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sutrat BEING AULA CAASOEAEYG ONOI ANC sual nue rie tricatvadrim§atimah sva- 
caturtho mudrd-patala-visarah} | (pp. 491-511). The forty-third that is itself the fourth 
chapter on the mudrd, sealed by the ccnsort of the inconceivable dharma-realm of all the 
Tathagatas. 

Chapter 46 (44): Arya-mafijuSsriya-mala-kalpat bodhisattva-pijaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrdt catuhcatvdrimSatimah mahd-mudrd-patala-visarah parisamapta iti| (512-513). 
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The complete long chapter on the Mahamudra. 

The Chapter of Mandala of the Four Bhaginis: 

Chapter 47 (45): Bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakén mahdyana-vaipulya-sitrad drya-mafjusriya- 
miula-kalpat paficacatvdrimSatimah patala-visardt prathamah catur-bhagini-mandalam 
anupravesa-samaya-guhyatama-pafala-visarah parisamdpta iti\ (pp. 514-527). The first 
complete long chapter for the one who will enter the most secret communion-the magdala of 
the four actual Tantric consorts. 

The Chapter about the four Kumdris and the rules for entering their Maydala:--Chapter 48 
(46): Arya-mafijusriya-miila-kalpat bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat mahdydna-vaipulya-sitrat 
satcatvarimSatimah patalavisarad dvittya-sidhana-upayika-mandala-pravesa-anuvidhi§ catuh- 
kumarya-patala-visarah parisamdptam iti| (pp. 528-541). The complete long chapter on the 
four young women, [and] the subrule about entering the mandala as the method of practice. 
Chapter 49 (47): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpat bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakat mahdydana- 
vaipulya-satrat sapta-catvarimSatimah patala-visardt trtiyah catuk-kumdrya-upayika-sarva- 
sadhana-japa-niyama-mudrda-osadhi-tantra-mantra-sarva-karma-pafala-visarain parisamdpta 
iti| | (pp. 542-543). The complete long chapter on all the activities with the consorts, the 
herbs, the tantras, and the mantras, and the restrictions about recitation, and all the means 
that constitute the method with the four young women. 

Chapter 50 (48): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrat asta-catvarimSatimah Yamantaka-krodha-raja-parivarna-mantra-mahdtmya- 
niyama-patala-visarah parisamdpta iti|| (pp. 542-551). The long chapter on the restrictions 
about the divine power of the mantra that is the spectrum of the fierce king Yamantaka. 
Chapter 51 (49): Arya-mafjusriya-mila-kalpad bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-siitrad ektina-paficaSatimah Yamanta-krodhardja-abhicdruka-niyamah dvitiyah 
patala-visarah parisamdptah| (pp. 552-558).(abhicdraka = conjuring). The second long 
chapter for conjuring up the fierce king Yamantaka. 

Chapter 52 (50): Arya-mafijusriya-miila-kalpad bodhisattva-pifaka-avatamsakan mahdydna- 
vaipulya-sitrat paficaSatimah Yamdantaka-krodhardja-sarva-vidhi-niyamak tytlyah patala- 
visarah parisamdpta iti|| (pp. 559-578). The third complete long chapter on the restrictions 
to all the rules about the fierce king Yaméantaka. 

Chapter 53 (51): Arya-mafijuSriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pijaka-avatamsakan mahdyana- 
vaipulya-sitrat patala-visarat eka-paficdSa-raja-vydkarana-parivartah parisamdpta iti| (pp. 
579-656). The section on the prophecy of the kings. 

Chapter 54 (50): Arya-mafijusriya-mila-kalpdd bodhisattva-pitaka-avatamsakdt mahdydana- 
vaipulya-sitrat paficaSatimah anuSamséa-vigarhana-prabhava-pafala-visarah parisamdpta iti| 
(pp. 657-667). (praise and blame-arisal). The complete long chapter on the occurence of 
praise and blame. 

Chapter 55 (53): Mahd-kalpa-rdjat adrya-mafjuSriya-mila-kalpat (pafica-pafcdsattamo) Hema- 
sadhana-patalah visarak parisarah parisamdptah| | Parisamdptam ca yatha-labdham arya- 
mafijusriyasya kalpam iti|i Svasti Sri-raja-mangalakavasthitena margastrsaSukla ... 
paddnaksatre simhasthe ‘pi gurau mafjusrikalpam samdptam iti| Srimila-ghosa-vihdra- 
adhipatina Sribo ... madhyadeSdd vinirgatena pandita-ravi-candrega likhitam iti\ (pp. 668- 
722). The complete long chapter on the preparation of gold. Final colphon: The bright half 
of Margasirsa (November-December), when Jupiter is in Leo, in (either) the 25th naksatra 
(Purvabhddrapadda,320; or the 26th naksatra, Uttarabhddrapada, 333;20), on Tuesday, the 
Mafijusrimilakalpa was finished. It was written down by the Pandit Ravi Candra who came 
from Madhyadesa, and who was the head of the Mulaghosa vihara." 
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61. Tucci has remarked that in the MMK "the Buddha descends to the level of witch-doctor. 
revealing vidya by which any miracle, and even any crime, can be performed.” (Tucci 
1949{1}:216.) 

62. Namah Sarva-buddh-bodhisattvebhyah| evam mayd Srutam\ ekasmin samaye bhagavdn 
§uddhavasopari gagana-tala-pratiStite ’cintya-dScarya-adbhuta-pravibhakta-bodhisattva- 
sannipata-mandala-made viharati sma} (Sastrt 1920:1, lines 1-3). 

63. Ui et al 1934a:71-72. 


64. Ui et al 1934a:71-72. These are as follows (Tohoku Numbers; I give only the portion 
of the title that follows after the MafjuSrindmasameiti-): -~Guhyavad-vidhi-vrtti-jnana-dipa 
(2584), -Cakra-krama (2597), -Caksur-vidhi (2573), -Ttka (2534), -Ttkd-vimala-prabha 
(1398), -7tka-sdra-abhisamaya (2098), -Nadma-mahdtikd (2090), -Ndma-homa-krama (2581), - 
Paftjika-samgraha (2541), -Mandala-vidhi[s] (2545, 2546, 2595, 2620), -Mahda-bodhi-Sartra- 
vidhi (2568), -Mara-mantra-mara-cakra (2574), -Vidhi-mandala (2547), -Vidhi-satra-pindita 
(2572), -Vidhi-sttra-pindita (2592), -Vrtti (2535), -Vrtti (2536), -Vrtti-ndma-artha-prakdsa- 
karana (2537), -Vydkhyana (1397), -Sarva-pdpa-vifodhana-mandala-vidhi[s] (2575, 2576), - 
Sarva-mandala-stotra (2621), -Sadhana[s] (2108, 2579, 2600, 2619), -Sddhana-guhya-pradipa 
(2596), -Homa-vidhi-samgraha (2569), -AnuSamsd-vrtti (1399), -Abhisamaya (1400), -Amrta- 
bindu-pradipa-loka-vytti (1396), -Artha-dloka-kara (2093), -Upadesa-vytti (2539), Mafijusri- 
ndma-sadhana (2544), MafijuSri-ndma-astaka (642). 

65. Uiet al 1934:316. 

66. Ui et al 1934:96. 

67. The latter 1s the translation favored by Prof. Robert Thurman (personal communication). 
The notion of a conclave, a closed meeting such as that of the cardinals who select the pope 
in the Roman catholic tradition--a meeting that itself shares some aspects of a communion, 
may also be appropriate. At the beginning of the fourth chapter, for instance, the text reads: 
"Now all the blessed Tathdgatas again gathered together...." and addressed the Bhagavan 
(atha bhagavantah sarvatathdgatdh punah samajam dgamya...) (Bhattacharyya 1931:17). 


68. Bhattacharyya 1931. 


69. Fremantle 1971. Fremantie’s edition of the Sanskrit differs :n many places from 
Bhattacharyya’s edition. 


70. Chakravarti 1984. 

71. Bhattacharyya 1931:xxx-xxxi. 

72. Osaka 1978--Yukei Matsunaga, Tokyo 1978. 

73. Shastri 1917:72. 

74. Bendall 1992: 15ff. 

75. See Bhattacharyya 1931 :iii-xxxviii and Fremantle 1971:13-15. 
76. Wayman 1991 

77. Shastri 1917:17. 


78. 3) Mahdvaipulye tathdgata-kaya-guhya-parivarttas trtiyah; 4) Vag-guhya-parivartto- 
ndmas caturthah; 5) Citta-guhya-parivarttah paficamah; 6) Tathdgata-vikurwana-sandarsana- 
parivarttah; 7) Vydkarana-parivartto-nama saptamak; 9) Sura-valaya-parivartto-nama 
navamah; 10) AjataSatru-parivartto-ndma dasamah; \1) Iti tathagata-guhyaka-vikurwan 
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sandarsana-parivartta ekddaSa-patala[h] samdptafh]. 


79. It is unlikely that the physical manuscript itself dates from this time, since that would 
mean it had survived intact for some 17 centuries. 


80. Shastri 1917:17-21. 


81. Taittirtyopanisad from the Taittiriyasamhita of the Krsnayajurveda, Aitareya Upanisad 
from the Aitareya Bradhmana and Aitareydranyaka on the Rgveda, Kausitakt-brahmayopanisad 
etc. See especially Geldner’s introductions to each Upanisad in Geldner 1980{1-2}. 


82. The text is quoted in Santideva’s Siksdsamuccaya Shastri 1917:21. 
83. Naudou 1980:87. 

84. See Rdjatarangint 6.77 (Stein 1991{1}:195). 
85. Ui et al 1934:301. 

86. Twice revised, Ui et al 1934:291. 

87. Ui et al 1934:292. 

88. Ui et al 1934:281. 

89. Uiet al 1934:302. 

90. Ui et al 1934:296. 

91. Uiet al 1934:288. 

92. Ui et al 1934:28-286. 

93. Uiet al 1934:284. 

94. Naudou 1980:87. 

95. See Rdjatarangint 6.77 (Stein 1991{1}:195). 
96. Ui et al 1934:286. 

97. Ui et al 1934:294. 

98. Ui et al 1934:295. 

99. Uiet al 1934:295. 

100. Uiet al 1934:288. 

101. Ui et al 1934:284. 

102. Uiet al 1934:296. 

103. Ui et al 1934:298. 

104. Ui et al 1934:297. 

105. Uiet al 1934:291. 

106. Tsuda 1974:6 & 10. 

107. Tsuda 1974:1-2 & 13. 

108. Tsuda 1974:9. 

109. Tsuda 1974:27. 

110. Tsuda 1974:45. 

111. Tsuda 1974:27. 
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112. Dawa-Samdup 1919. 
113. Naudou 1980:79n.1 after Tucci. 
114. Ui et al 1934:236. 
115. See Naudou 1980:80n.3. 
116. Uiet al 1934:225. 
117. Naudou 1980:248. 
118. Ui et al 1934:245. 
119. Ui et al 1934:245. 
120. Ui et al 1934:233. 
121. Ui et al 1934:240. 
122. Ui et al 1934:240. 

123. Uiet al 1934:237. 

124. Ui et al 1934:228. 

125. Nadou 1980:159-160n.9. 
126. Ui et al 1934:230. 

127. Ui et al 1934:230. 
128. Ui et al 1934:225. 


129. Nadou distinguishes this author of texts on the Cakrasamvara cycle from his Kasmiri 
predecessor Bhavyaraja, though he offers no further information on his dates or collaborators. 
(Naudou 1980:229n.68). He must however preceded the 11th century, given the translation 
date. 


130. Ui et al 1934:225. 

131. Naudou 1980:157. 

132. Naudou 1980:212. 

133. Ui et al 1934:234. See Naudou 1980:211-216 for an account of this translator’s work. 
134. Uiet al 1934:244. 

135. Ui et al 1934:236. 

136. Ui et al 1934:235. 

137. See Naudou 1980:187n. 100. 

138. Ui et al 1934:236. 

139. This is an estimate, based on Nadou’s chart (Naudou 1980:272) that places Darika as 
living during Harsa’s reign. 

140. Uiet al 1934:229. 

141. Uiet al 1934:231. 

142. See Naudou 1980:240-241 for account of the latter. 

143. Uiet al 1934:244. 

144. See Naudou 1980:187n.100. 

145. Ui et al 1934:225. 
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146. Ui et al 1934:235. 
147. Uiet al 1934:235. 
148. Ui et al 1934:229. 
149. Ui et al 1934:240. 
150. Ui et al 1934:230. 
151. Uiet al 1934:238. 
152. Ui et al 1934:229. 
153. Ui et al 1934:238. 
154. Ui et al 1934:237. 
155. See Naudou 1980:80n.3. 
156. Uiet al 1934:225. 
157. Ui et al 1934:234. 
158. Ui et al 1934:237-238. 
159. Ui et al 1934:231. 
160. Uiet al 1934:242. 
161. Uiet al 1934:244. 
162. Uiet al 1934:229. 
163. Uiet al 1934:235. 
164. Ui et al 1934:232. 
165. Ui et al 1934:240-241. 
166. Ui et al 1934:239. 
167. Ui et al 1934:245. 
168. Ui et al 1934:237. 


169. There are only two "Samvara" texts in the Tohoku Catalogue, 1) Samvara-vimSaka- 
vetti (Tohoku 4082) written by Santiraksita and translated by Vidyarkarasimha, classed as a 
Sems-tsam text, and 2) Samvara-vydkhyd (Tohoku 1460) by Nag-po-pa, translated by Hol-ston 
chos-hbyun (Ui et al 1934: 618, 234). There are four "Sambara" texts, 1) Sambara-kalita 
(Tohoku 1463) by Byan-chub rdo-rje, translated by Bhadragribodhi and Dde-bahi blo-gros, 2) 
Sambara-khasama-tantra-rya (Tohoku 415) translated by the Kasmiri Jianavajra, 3) 
Sambara-cakra-dli-kali-mahadyoga-bhdvand (Tohoku 2406) by Sagara, translator unknown, 
and 4) Sambara-mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 1511) by De-bshin-gSegs pahi rdo-rje, translated by 
Vibhiticandra. (Ui et al 1934:234, 74-75, 371, 241). 

170. &krtir iyam simhalavasya Srilankdjanmabhir abhit tasya Jayabahdrakhyah khyatah. 
Ksantim kurwantu viradakinyah | 

171. namo Sriherukaya| sarvvabhavasvabhavagram sarwvabhavabhaydavaham | 
sarwabhavanirabhdsam sarwabhavavibhavinam|! tam pranamya mahdviram khasamartham 
khanirmmalam |. 

172. Cakrasambaram iti tena yad vacyam Sriherukatantra-vajravarahy-ddi-tantrariijpam 
abhidheyam| . (Griinendahl 1989{2}:48-50). 

173. Shastri 1917:iii. 
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174. Bhattacharyya 1932:1. 
175. Snellgrove 1959{2}:2. 


176. Literally, ‘what are the channels in extent, and how is that body-mass?’ (Ke te nddi 
pramdnasya Sartrapinda[m] tat katham). \’ve emended the text from Sanirapinda tat katham, 
since fanir, i.e. Saturn, would make little sense here, and pinda lacks an anusvdra. 


177. Samaya-samketa-cchomasya. One might think cchoma is a version of Soma, yet the 
title of chapter nine includes the term as cchoma. This appears to be a term like chandoha 
that is peculiar to Tantric literature, and represents a reabsorption of a Prakrit term into 
Sanskrit; I have not yet determined what the original Sanskrit of cchoma must be. 


178. Om namah Srivajrasambaraya| Evam mayé Srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavdn sarvva- 
tathdgata-kaya-vak-citta-vajrayoginibhagesu vijahara| Aryyananda-prabhyti-vitardga- 
pramukhair aryyavalokitesvarddir aSttikotiyogint ca madhye vajrapdanim vyavalokya smitam 
akarsit| Vajrapdnifr] utthdya aSandd ekdmsam uttardsangem ktva daksinajdnumandalam 
prthivyam pratisthdpya kytakarapujo bhitva bhagavantam adhyesayadmdsa\ Srotum icchami 
bhagavan utpattiyogalaksanam| Utpannam da katham deva sarwvakdraikasambaram| | katham 
vdyu dpasca prthivyakagam eva ca| paficakaram katham deva sadvidhafi ca tatah prabho | | 
katham trikayam adhisthadnam bahyam vabhyantare sthitih| katham te devatdripam 
kathayasva devati prabho| candrasiryyah katham deva patha pafica katham bhavet| katham 
te Sarirasvabhavan tu nddiripam katham tatah|| ke te ndqt pramdngsya Safr]trapinda tat 
katham| samayasanketacchomasya kathayasva mama prabho| | ke te pithadisamketam 
bahyadhydtmakam eva ca| katham bhimyddi-labhasya katham nimittadarSanam{ katham te 
dvddafa-karmma mantrajapam katham bhavet\| aksamdala katham yukti ke te japasya 
laksanam| ke te mandalam dvarttam devatakara-yogatah| siddhimantram katham deva 
kaumart-tarpanam katham\\ ke divasena karttavyam alivali katham prabho| paficdmrtadi 
katham deva paficankuSam$s ca tad bhavet|| kathayasva mandaldlekhyam satrapdtam katham 
bhavet| katham te bhiimi samfodhyam raksdcakram katham bhavet} | acdryya kena karttavyam 
katham sisyasaya semgraham| ke te 'bhisekam pramdnafi ca caturthaftca katham bhavet| | 
katham kdlasya niyamam mrtyuvaficanam eva ca\ ke te caturyugankasya caturdvipam katham 
bhavet| yuge yuge katham siddhi caryydcari katham bhavet\ ke te yoginitantrasya 
yogatantram katham bhavet|| katham sitrantah pramdnasya ke te pdramitd tathd| 
pratisthdhomaydgasya siddhimantram katham bhavet| | rasdyanam katham deva madyapdnam 
katham bhavet| mantrodayam katham deva mantroddhdra xatham bhavet| | nigrahafica 
katham deva anugrahafica katham bhavet| tattvafica katham bhagavan Sunyata karund 
katham|| katham Sunyasvabhavatvam katham tathatdsvaripakam\| devaripam katham nama 
yoginilaksanam valim\|| sarwa-dharmma-parijfianam bhdvandm kathaya prabho| | Shastri 
1917:64-65. 

179. For the chapters translated by Tsuda, i’ve added the title as he gives it. 

180. Utpatrinirdesapatala - "Explanation of the process of origination" (Tsuda 1974:73 & 
239). Mapping of the birth process into a meditation: “recognizing (the process of) birth to 
be the process of origination (utpattikrama), a man should attain the state of the completely 
enlightened (samyaksambuddhatva)." (Tsuda 1974:243). 

181. UtpannakramanirdeSaparala-Explanation of the process of completion. (Tsuda 
1974:77 & 243). The chapter really describes the state of completion, only briefly 
mentioning aspects of the process (Tsuda 1974:243-247). 
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182. Catur-bkita-pafcadkdra-sadvisaya-devata-viSuddha-patala -- "Purity of deities as the 
four elements, the five aspects and the six objects of the senses." (Tsuda 1974:79 & 247). A 
standard enumeration of the components of the body (elements, senses, etc.), the constituents 
of consciousness in the Buddhist system (rapa, vedand, samjfid etc.), etc. all reenvisioned or 
reconceived in macro-microcosmic relations. (Tsuda 1974:247-251). 


183. Candrastiryakramaopadesapajala -- Explanation of the course of the moon and the sun 
(Tsuda 1974:83 & 251). A detailed discussion of the flow of pradga through the channels 
according to specific times, and the consequences of these movements for one’s life. (Tsuda 
1974:251-258). 


184. PathapaftcanirdeSapajala — "Explanation of the five ways” (Tsuda 1974:92 & 258). 
A short chapter on the relationship of the dhdtus to the maydalas of the pafcamahdbhutas, 
and the paths from these mandalas to the various ndthas. (Tsuda 1974:258-260). 


185. Nddicakrakramopayapatala — “The means of the process of the circle of veins" (Tsuda 
1974:93 & 260). The chapter provides a mapping of the major channels and their pitha 
names in the body, e.g. Odiydna = the right ear, Devikofa = the eyes through the liver, 
Malava = the shoulders through the heart, etc. (Tsuda 1974:261). We find the same material 
in the Kdlacakra....... , and Tsuda reports that a similar mapping of “twenty-four countries, 
twenty-four parts of the body, twenty-four humors or intestines, twenty four gods such as 
Khandakapdla and so on and twenty-four goddessessuch as Pracandd and so on are repeatedly 
enumerated” in the Abhidhdnottara. (Tsuda 1974:260n.4). 


186. Samayasamketavidhipatalah. Again, we have the term samketa--used for assignations 
of lovers, or lovers’ meeting places. The text says “In his own house or in a Secret place, in 
deserted places or in pleasant places, in mountain, cave, or thicket, on the shore of the ocean 
(2), in a graveyard, in a shrine of the mother-goddess or in the middle of the confluence ot 
rivers, a man who wishes the highest result should cause the maygdala to turn correctly. The 
great, faithful donor should invite yoginf and yogin, the teacher (@cdrya), (goddesses) born 
from the ksetra, mantra and pitha, and all the deities (4)." (svargrhesu guptasthdne vijanesu 
manorame| giri-gahvara-kufijesu mahodadhitafesu va} |2| | SmaSdne mdtrgrhe ca 
nadisamgamamadhyatah| vartayed mandalam samyag anuttaraphalam icchati{ |3\ {| (Tsuda 
1974:264 & 96). The chapter goes on to describe who is fit to fulfill the role of dcdrya— 
someone virtuous, not someone observing life-long chastity (naisfhika), a farmer, a merchant 
who sells the teaching, etc.; proper treatment of the attendees is mentioned, distribution of 
food and liquor, prayers and venerations are mentioned. The elaborate salutation to the 
goddesses is given, dancing, singing, mantras, postures, drumming and musical instruments 
are employed, then the vira or hero, i.e. the gentleman who is ready for the rite of sexual 
union, joins together with a yogint: “He will be possessed of the perfection of pleasure, free 
from disease, righteous in mind, and will attain the liberation from love-passion (kama). 
There will be fulfilment (siddhi) for him who has completion." (sukhasampattisampanna 
drogyah Subhacetasah| kama-moksddi-sampraptah siddhir bhavati sampadah| | 37\ |) (Tsuda 
1974:269 & 102). The compound kdma-moksddi-samprdptah should be translated “he who 
has attained passionate love, liberation, etc.," or "he who has attained liberation etc. through 
passionate love." 


187. Chomd-pitha-samketa-bhimi-nirdesa-patala. 

188. Iti §risambarodayatantrasya adhyesandpafalah prathamah| iti utpattinirdesapajalo 
dvittyah| iti utpannakramanirdeSapatalas trtlyah\ iti catur-bhitta-paficdkara-sadvisaya-devatda- 
visuddhi-patalas-caturthah| iti candra-stryyakramopadeSa-patalah paficamah| iti patha- 
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paficakanirddesah-sasthamah|\ iti nadt-cakra-kramopaya-patalah saptamah| iti samaya- 
samketa-vidhih patalah astamah|| iti cchoma-pitha-Samketa-bhimi-nirdeSa-patalah 
navamah| iti karmma-prasarodayo nama pafalo dasamah| iti mantra-jdpa-nirdeSa-patala 
ekddaSamah| | iti mantra-japdksamala-nirddesa-pajalah dvddaSah|\ iti Sriherukodaya- 
nirddeSa-patalas trayodasamah| iti vajra-yogin!-puja-vidhi-nirddeSa-patala§s caturdasah| iti 
patralaksana-nirddesa-pajalah paficadaSah| iti paficdmrta-sddhana-nirddesa-pafalah 
sasthadasah\ iti mandala-sttrapdtana-vidhi-laksano-nirddesa-patalah saptddaSah | iti 
abhiseka-patala astddasah| it mrtyu-nirmittadarsana utkrantiyoga-patalah ekonavimSatih| iti 
catur-yuganirdesa-patala ekavimSatih| iti devatd-pratistha-vidhi-patalo dvdvimSatih | iti 
homa-nirddeSsa-patalas trayovimSatih| iti karmma-prasarausadhi-prayoga-nirddeSa-pafalas 
caturvvimSatitamah| iti rasdyana-vidhih patalah paficavimSatih| iti varunt-nirddeSa-patalah 
sadvimSatimah| iti mantroddhdrana-vidhi-patalah saptavimSatih| iti homavidhih pajalah 
astavimSatih| iti tattva-nirddesa-patala ekonavimSatih\ iti citradi-ripa-laksana-nirddeSa- 
patalas trimSatih\| iti catur-yogint-nirdde§a-krama-bodhicitta-samkramana-pajalah 
ekatrimSatih| iti valyupahdra-nirddeSa-patalo dvatrimSah| iti Sriherukabhidhdne tantrardje 
trilaksoddhrtasahajodayakalpz §rimahdsambarodaya-tantrar@e sarwayogint-rahasya 
vipathitasiddhe trayo-trimSatitamah patalah samdptah| (Shastri 1917:63-66). The closing 
section of the text reads: Aho saukhyam aho saukhyam aho bhufija katham katham}{ Aho 
sahaja-mahdtymam sarwa-dharmma-svabhavatd| | drSyate ca jagaj-jalendutadvatah Sravate 
ca pratidhvanaikasamvytah| paSyate ca maru-marici-saficitah khadyapdnagaganopamodyata | | 
yada jighrate na bhakta sugandhavat trasate ca svatah SaSi stryya yatha| samsthitdfica giri- 
meru-tatsamam alambana-svapraksa-malikam tathd| | mdyendra-jdla-vyavahdra-matragatah 
evam yatha sahaja-saukhyodayam tatha| bhdva-svabhava-rahita vicintyaraya nityoditam 
sugata-marga-varam namo ’stu|| sarvva-pijam parityajya guru-piijdm samaramet| tena 
tustena tal labhyate sarwajfta-jfanam uttamam|{ kim tena na krtam punyam kimvd nopdsitam 
tapah| anuttara-kyta-dcdryya-vajra-sattva-prapijandt} | bhayam pdpaharafi caiva ...... 
sattvikah| samaydcdra-raksa-cakra-samayam tasya pradarSsayet| | Sri-herukadvidhana-tantrasya 
patha-svadhydya-lekhanat| siddhim rddhift ca saubhdgyam bodhisattvatva[m] prdpnuyat} | Sri- 
sambarodaya-tantrasya bhavite cintite yada| mahdbhdga mahdsaukhyam ddridrya-duhkha[{m] 
nasyati| | sarvva-vira-samdjoga-dakint-jala-sambaram; ndnddhimuktika sattvaSvaryya nand- 
vivodhitah|| ndn4-naya-vineydn tam updyena tu darsitah| gambhira-dharmma-nirdeSse nand- 
adhimuktika yadi|| pratiksapd na karttavya acintyd sarwvadharmmatah| Stinyatd-karuna- 
abhinnam acintyo buddha-ndjakam|\\ §ri-heruka-samayogam qakini-vyndam asritam| 
sattvavatdra-muktin tu tatra sarwvatra rata iva|| sarvva-dakini-samdyogd $ri-heruka-pade 
sthita| | (Shastri 1917:66-67). 


189. Snellgrove 1959{2}:vii. 
190. Snellgrove 1959{2}:viii. 
191. Snellgrove 1959{1}:14. 
192. Snellgrove 1959{2}:vii-viii. 
193. Ehlers 1995:220. 

194. Griinendah! 1989:522. 


195. Farrow & Menon 1992. Since the Yogaratnamdld mss. they consulted are not 
substantially different than Snellgrove’s edition, they do not provide the Sanskrit of the 
Yogaratnamald. 
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196. See Naudou 1980:232 for mention of the collaboration of these two on the translation 
of the Madhyamaka-avatdra-karika. 


197. Uiet al 1934:538, 193, 75, 201, 206, 207, 194, 202, 193, 208, 205, 199, 205, 210, 
501, 201, 209, 247, 207, 201, 212, 212. 


198. Uiet al 1934:96. 

199. Uiet al 1934:207-208. 

200. Naudou 1980:123. 

201. Uiet al 1934:234. 

202. Ui et al 19834:236. 

203. Zieme & Kara 1979:26. 

204. Naudou 1980:129, 152-154. Ui et al 1934:235. 
205. Naudou 1980:256-257. 

206. Ui et al 1934:77. 

207. Uiet al 1934:469. 

208. Naudou 1980:159-160n.20. 

209. Uiet al 1934:469. 

210. Uiet al 1934:497. 

211. Ui et al 1934:497. 

212. Ui et al 1934:526. 

213. Uiet al 1934:526. 

214. Uiet al 1934:281. 

215. See Keith 1935:1398-1399, #7732. 


216. George 1974:2-3. I’ve used George’s translations except where noted; each colophon 
ends with -pafala. 

217. George translates this as "trance." 

218. Sastri explains that this chapter "gives reasons why Cayjda Mahdrosay is called Acala, 
Ekallavira {the solitary hero] and Candmahdrosana." (Shastri 1917:135)—see below. 

219. George translates "Increasing the white, etc." though he notes “i.e. how to increase 
sexual potency, etc." (George 1974:3n.11). 


220. George translates "Cures for the ls of Old Age.” Given the information we have on 
the scope of alchemical medicine, though, I suggest--without having read the chapter--that 
both regular disease, and the infirmities of old age, are probably the subject matter of this 
section. 


221. Again, George keeps "White" as the translation for Sukra, though he clearly knows 
what it refers to, as evident from the translated chapters he provides. The “arrest” is the yoga 
of stopping the semen from ejaculating during sexual intercourse. 


222. Shastri 1917:131-140. 
223. George 1974:8. 
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224. Sarvo ‘ham sarwavydpt ca sarwakyt sarwand§akah| sarvva-ripadharo buddhah hartta 
kartta prabhuh sukht|| yena yenaiva ripena sattva ydnti vineyatdm| tena tenaiva rapena 
sthito ‘ham lokahetave|| kvacit buddhah kvacit siddhah kvaccid-dharmo ‘tha sankhakah| 
kvacit pretah kvacit tiryyak kvacin ndraka-ripakah | | 


225. According to Apte--who is certainly no authority on Buddhist tantra, try-aksara is a 
term for Om, since it is considered to have three syllables, a, u, m. Without the rest of the 
chapter it’s impossible to tell; given the term’s usage below, some esoteric physical meaning 
appears to be intended. 


226. These are neuter case, though, so they probably should be taken adverbially: 
tatparam, kdyavakcittam samvrtam gadhasaukhyatah. 
227. Again, nakhaksatam is neuter case. 


228. Rata is the pleasure of, or simply sexual union. Su-rata therefore indicates what we 
would call in colloquial English great sex, or good sex. 


229. A danda is missing after the f; what the "six" refers to is not clear. 
230. Sambodhi. 


231. See Dharmasamgrahah 64 & 65 for the same list of the 13 realms, in a slightly 
different order (Kasawara et al 1885:14). The Sanskrit of this extract is: Prajfopdya[- 
Jsamayogena nakham dadydt tu tryeksaram| cumandlinganaft caiva sarwva-sva-Sukram eva 
ca|| dana-pdramitd puirnd bhavaty eva na samSayah{ tatparam kdya-vdk-cittam samvitam 
gadha-saukhyatah| | Sstla-pdarmitd-jfeyd jfieya sahandc ca nakha-ksatam| tryaksaram ptdanafi 
ca ratam kuryyat saméhitah| viryya-p4ramita jfeyd tat-sukhe citta-yojand| {| sarvvato-bhadra- 
riipena dhydna-pdramita matd| stri-ripa-bhdvand prajfa-paramita prakirttitd| | surataka- 
yoga-matrena purna sat{jJ-padramita bhavet| pafica-pdramita punya-jfdna-prajfeti kathyate | | 
surata-yoga-samayukto yoga-sambharasamvytah yoga-sambhdra-samvytah | siddhyate ksan- 
matrena punya-jfdna-samanvitah| | yathd latd-samudbhatam phala-puspam samanvitam | | 
eka-ksandc ca sambodhih sambhdra-dvaya-sambhyta|\ | sa trayodasa-bhamiso bhavatyeva na 
samSayah| bhimis tu muditd jfieyd vimalarccismatis tathd| | prabhdkari sudurjjayabhimukhi 
dirangamdcala| [sa/dhumatt dharmma-meghd samant[a]khya-prabha tathd| | nirupama 
jfidtavatityeva trayodasafijfa\ |. 

232. Purusaruipam bhavakh stri-rapam abhdvah|\ nilo vijfdénam, Sveto ripam, plto vedand, 
raktah samjfa, Syamah samskarah—athavd nilam adkdgam, §vetd-jalam, pitd prthvt, rakta 
vahni, Sydmo vdtah-yatha bhagavatém, tathaé bhavatindm—athava nilah Suvisuddha-dharmma- 
dhdtu-jfianam, Sveta ddarsa-jfianam, pita samatd-jfldénam, rakta pratyaveksanda-jfdnam, Sydma 
krtydnusthdna-jfidnam| eka eva jinahSasta paficaripena samsthit{ah]| prajfdpdramita caika 
paficariipena samsthita| | (ShastrT 1917:185-186). 

233. Sastri inserts a question mark for this work--I second it; I’ve been unable to figure out 
what it might mean, or what it may be a variant reading of. 


234. Atha bhagatt dha\ kim bhagavan stri-vyatirekendpi Sakyate sadhayitum 
candamahdarosanapadam utsdho na Sakyate; bhagavdn dha na Sakyate devi| bhagavati dha 
kim bhagavan sukhdnudayédt na Sakyate? bhagavdn dha| na sukhodayamdatrena labhyate 
bodhir uttama| sukha-viSesodayddeva prdpyate s& ca ndnyathd} |... loka-kaukrtya-ndsartham 
mayddevisutah sudhth| caturasiti sahasrani tyaktvd cdntahpuram punah}| | gatva 
nirafjandatiram buddha-siddhi-prakaSakah\| yato mdrannirakytya na caivam paramarthatah | | 
yasmdd antahpure buddhah siddho gopdnvitah sukht\ vajra-padma-samayogat sa sukham 
labhate yatah\\ sukhena prdpyate bodhih sukham na stri-viyogatah| viyogah kriyate yas tu 
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loka-kaukqtya-hanaye|| yena yenaiva te lokd yanti buddha vineyatam| tena tenaiva ripena 
mayddevisuto jinak|| sarvva-sitrabhidarmmena krtva ninddstu yositam{ ndnd siksdpadam 
bhdvetastu svagopanabhdsaya| | nirvvanam darSayec capi pafica-skandha-vindSatah | | atha 
bhagavati prajfdpdaramita aha| ka bhagavan mayddevisutah ka ca gopa? bhagavan cha| 
mayddevisutas caham candarosanatam gatah| tvam eva bhagavatt gopa 
parjfdpdramitatmika| | yavantas tu striyah sarvvds-tad-riipenaiva ta matah\ madripena 
pumdmsastu sarvva eva prakirttitah|| dvayor bhdgavatam caitat prajhopdydtmakam jagat\.... 
Atha bhagatt aha, katham bhagavan Sravakadayo hi striyo disayanti bhagavdn dha| 
kamadhdatu-sthitah sarve khyata ye §ravakddayah| moksamdrgam na jdnanti striyah paSyanti 
sarvvada| | sannidhdnam bhaved yatra durllabham Sunkumddikam| na tatrargham samdpnoti 
durasthasya maharghata| | anddya-jfldna-yogena §raddha-hinds tvami jandh| cittam na 
kurwvate tattve maydpy etat pragopitam} | 

235. Apte quotes Vasistha’s definition of virdsana as being the same as paryanka—placing 
one foot firmly on the other thigh, likewise the thigh on the other [foot], this is called the 
virdsanam (ekam pddam athaikasmin vinyasorau tu samsthitam| itarasamims tathdevoram 
virdsanam udadhrtam|! paryanka-granthi-bandha.....). 


236. Again, the text is a bit suspect here, reading nildyavd sahasrake. \’ve emended to 
nildvayavam saharaskam. 


237. Atha bhagavati dha| aparam Srotum icchdmi prajfdpdramitodayam| sattva- 
parya[nJkint devi sodaSdbda-vapusmatt| | nilavarnd mahdbhdga[], aksobhyena ca mudrita| 
raktao-padmodyatam savye nila[vayavam] sahasrakf{amm]| | sthitam vai kimasdstram tu 
padma-candroparisthitam| pinonnatakuca[m] drstva viSalaks[{m] priyamvaddm| | sahajacala- 
samadhistha[{m] devim etam tu bhdvayet\ himkdra-jfidna-sambhitdm, viSva-vajrin tu 
yoginim|| bhavayet harsito yogi, dhruvam siddhim avadpnuydt| athava bhdvayec chvetam, 
vanadht-kdra-sambhavam|! mudritam $m ... tenaiva pttdm vajradhdtvesvarim}| raktena 
mudrita[m] vajra[m] raktamba[m] [kuru]-kullika[m]| | amitabha-mudritam devim hrim-kara- 
jfiana-sambhavam| tdrambd sydma-varnaf ca tram-kara[-]jfdna-sambhavam | | amogha- 
mudritam dhydyet purva-rijpena mdnav{i]\ sattva-paryyanka-samsthas tu saumyaripena 
samsthitah| | khadga-pdsa-dharak friman dlingyabhinayah kyti| svakulim vatha kanyam grhya 
prabhdavayet|| anena sidhyate yogt, mudrdyd naiva samSayah\| athava pratimdm kya, 
sddhayet sutradi-samskytam\\ saha-canda-samddhi-stho japed ekagramdnasah| (Shastri 
1917:137-138). 


238. Satru-kyta[m] sama[m]. 


239. Athdtah sampravaksydmi ekavirantu mandalam| caturasram caturdvdram, caturs- 
torana-manditam\| pitavarnam tu karttavyam madhya-padmam catudr-ddalam;} tasya cagnau 
dalam §vetam narrtye rakta-sannibham| vayavye pitavarnan tu tatrdcalam prakalpayet| 
stiryya-stham athava Svetam pitam va raktam eva vd| | Syamam va paficabhir buddhai 
ekaripam vicintayet\| r{ljocaném agnikone ca candasoka-vidhdyinim | | vamadaksina- 
karabhyam ca Sarac-candra-kara-prabham|\ nartye p[a]adara[m] devi{m] dhanur-vag-dharam 
pardm|| rakta[m] vayavyakone tu madmaki[m] pttasannibha[m]| .... Sikhdhasta{m], Syam[aj]m 
aifdnakonake| tdrinim varadam s[avye], vame nilotpala-chdrinim| | etd cand[e]sand[h] sarvva 
af{r]ddha-paryyanka-samsthita| ragavajra[m] nyaset parvwve dvare Satru-kyta[m] sama{m/] | | 
khadga-[§Jarya-[Jdhara{m] raktam dvedsa-vajr[a]m tu daksine| kartti-ta{r[jjant-kara[m] 
nila[m] yamena krta-vestita[m]|| pascime maravajran-tu varga-vajra-karacalam | mayura- 
piccha-vastrams-tu varuna-sthdm sydma-sannibham| | uttare mohavajrdn-tu tanya-Soka- 
dharint{m]| pttavarna[m] kuvera-stha[m] []nyaset siryydsan[e]...| | pratyalidha-padah sarwa 
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... murddhajah| catvaro hi ghanfa[h] kone karttavyah pitasannibhah} | asya 
bhavan[d]matrena, yoginy-asta-samanvitam| tralokyesu sthita-strigam sa bhartta 
parame$varah|| (Shastri 1917:138-139). 


240. Koildsurasamjfiakam. 


241. De Mallmann lists her as Parnafabari or Parnafavari both a Hindu and Buddhist 
tantric deity (De Mallmann 1986:300 and 1963:163), the wild mountain woman (Sadar?) 
covered with leaves (parna). 


242. Athdnyat sampravaksydmi candurosay-bhavandm| viSva-padma-dale devam kalpayec 
candarosanam| | vaémadevam bhaved agnau raktavarpan tu nairrtye| plambai[h] kimadevam 
tu §yamam mahilla-ramakam| | vdyavye krsna-varnam tu koildsurasamjfakam | ka[r]tti- 
karpa{r]a-kara caite samsthitalighapddatah|| bhavatah pascime devi sthita vai parnasdvalt' 
asya [e]va dhyanayogena dagdha-mats[y]adipijaya\ | ... pltaya prajfaya yuktam vdme ca 
$veta-padmaya| nilam vai candarosam tu raktayd raktaydathava|| ... tavad vibhavayed 
gadham ydvat prasphujatdm vrajet| gatantu prasphujo yogl mahdmantrena sidhyati| | (Shastri 
1917:139-140). 


243. III.402.B, pp. 92-94 of the 1915 catalogue, Griinendahl 1989:570-572. 


244. This missing portion of the text here makes it difficult to interpolate a meaning to this 
sentence. 


245. Aparsad = aorist of Vpr. 


246. "The mistress of that realm" is interpolated here from George’s translation of this gloss 
of vajradharvisvaribhdge (George 1974:44n.3)--part of the Sanskrit is missing from Sastri’s 
extract. 


247. Om nama§s candramahdrosandya| magnam yena jagac caradcaram idam 
mohdndhakarodare| prajflopdya-vibhdga-bhdskarakaraih vyaktam samuddiritam | | .... madhi- 
sangam purusah Sravana-sangam svayam| so ‘yam matsukha-sddhandya jagati vyakta-prabhas 
tisthatu| | evam mayd ityddi samgitikarah| niddna-vdkyam etat yasmat samgttikarena sutra- 
tantradau! avasyam vaktavyam| bhagato vacandt| tathd ca| evam maya Srutam iti kytva 
bhiksava mama vacanam| samgitavyam ityddi evam sati| | Sraddhadvatam pravttyangam 
Sdstaparsac ca sdksini| deSa-kdlau ca nirddisthau sva-pramdnya-prasiddhaye | | iti 
pratipdditam bhavati| tatra| evam iti yathd samgdsyami| mayetyanena viparita-Sruta- 
parampardsrutayor nirdsah| etena atmandsambandhat Srutam aviparitaf ca pratipddayati 
§rutam iti $rotra-jflanena adhigatam iti| akeasmin samaye iti{ ekasmin kdle| anyasmin kdle 
anyad api Srutam ity arthah| etena dtmano bahuSsrutyam etat tantrasya dau lambhyaft ca 
pratipddayati| bhagavan iti| bhagd aisvaryyddayah| tathd ca| aiSvaryyasya samagrasya 
ddnasya yaSasah striyah| kayasyapi prayatnasya sanndm bhagah iti Srutik| | tani vidyante 
asya iti| rdgddi-kleSa-bhaftjandd va} vajrasattva iti| vajram abhedyam sattvam artha-krya- 
kdritvam asya iti| athavd vajra iva vajra sa cdsau sattva-praylveti| sarwetyadi sarvvam ca te 
tathdgatas ca tesam kaya vak-citta-jfAdndt Sariratattvam tasya hydayam atyantam 
abhilasantyatvat| tad eva vajradhatvisvaribhagam vajro lingam, tasya dhatuh, sdmvrta- 
vivrtatvddi-laksanam, bodhicittam tat ... vyd prajfid vajradhdtund dsevtitatvat tasydah{ tat 
vardnge bhage vijahdreti| vihrtavdn vajre-padma-samyogena sampufa-yogena sthitavan 
ityarthah| ayafi ca vihdrah prakrta-janasya atyanta guptah bhavati kim punah bhagavato 
vajrasattvasya| tataf ca arthad uktam bhavati| sumeru-girim trddhva-vajra-sattva-bhimau 
vajra-mani-sikhara-kufagare viharati smeti| etena Sdstakalo desa§ coktah| parsada-lokam aha 
anekai$ cetyddi| vajra-yoginah\ S$vetdcalddayah\ vajra-yoginyo mohavajryddayah | tesam 
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tasam ca gundh samahah| eka-ripds taih| bahu-vacanatva-eka-vacanasyapi pafica- 
tathdgatatvat| tad-yatheti| upadarSane| Svetdcaleti bhagavan bhagavatt deha-gata-ripa- 
jfldnena evam pitacaleneti bhagavatt deha-gata-gandha-jfdnena; rakacaleneti bhagavatt deha- 
gata-rasa-jfdneneti| Sitimdcaleneti bhagavati deha-gata-sparsa-jfidne| moha-vajryd ceti| 
bhagavtya bhagavad-deha-gata—ripa-jnanena| piSuna-vajrya ceti bhagavad-deha-gata- 
gandha-jfidneneti| raga-vajrya ceti bhagavad-deha-gata-rasa-jfdneneti| [rsa-vajryd ceti 
bhagavad-deha-gata-sparS$a-jfidnena| svayan tu bhagavan bhagavati-deha-Sabda-jfidna-ripah | 
Bhagavatt tu bhagavad-deha-gata-Sabda-jndna-rupd| ato naitat prabhedah kutah|| evam 
pramukhair iti| evam prakdraih| caksusd ghrdnena rasanayd kdyena Srotrena riipena 
vedanayd samjflaya samskdrena vijfidnena prthivya jalena tejasd akdSena ityddibhir ityarthah| 
etenaivamvidhe vihdre parsad-devyo ‘nye tadrSyo bodhicitte tu kathitam bhavati\ atiguptatvat 
nanu tadd tvayd katham Srutam iti cet\| athetyati ayam arthah| tena vihdrena yada catur- 
ananda-sukham anubhiya tad-anantaram sarvva-purusesu mahdkarundm amukhi-kytyat| evam 
krsthavalfi]-samaddhim samdpadya idam vaksyamdnam uddjahdra udahytavdn| tadd Ssruta 
mayd ityarthah| samgita-kdrasya mama vajrapdneh Srotrendriya-ripatvat bhagavad- 
bhagavati-deha eva sthitya mayd Strutam iti bhavah| kim uddhrtavan bhdvabhavetyddi | 
bhdavah Gnanda-paramananda-vikalpah| abhave viramadnanda-vikalpah| tabhyam vinirmuktah 
tyaktah| catvdra Gnandaéh| sutra-prajfiopayabhydm anyonydnurdga-laksanam alingana- 
cumbana-stana-marddana-nakha-danddina yantrdrudha-bandhena vajra-padma-samyogam 
ydavad anandah etena kificit sukham utpadyate| (Griinendahl 1989:570-571). 


248. Yoginidvandvah, yogini-samyogah| tatra nanditam utpannam| prasphujatd-karanam 
eva siddheh kdranam iti| ptirvva-vyakhdtam eva| mahdmudrd-siddhis tu pirvvam 
vydkhydtaiveti devatd-sddhanam patalah\ iti paftcavimSati-patala-vydkhya| idam ityddi 
sameiti-kdra-vacanam| idam ukta-laksanam sakalam tantram bhagavan avocat kathitavan| 
abhyanandan anumodivantah iti} samdptam iti nispannam| ye dharmmd ityddi| ye dharmmah 
sapta| vijfiana-ndma-riipa-sad-dyatana-sparsa-vedana-jati-jard-marandkhyd| te hetubhyah 
paftcabhyah avidyd-samskara-trsnopadana-bhavakhyebhyah bhavanti| hetuh kdranam tesam 
yatha gadandat tathdgatah| avadat uktavan| kdryya-kdranayor yo nirodhak upasamah 
nirvanah evam svaditum Stlam asya iti mahdsramanah iti| vidvdn Sdras tapasvi ca mahotsahas 
ca viryavan| adbhiitasya ca kartta hi mahdan ityabhidhiyate| | Samita-pdpatvat sa Sramanah | 
klefopakle$a-Samanat veti| kytya vyaktatarém mayd punar imdm pafjim guror djfayda; Sri- 
tantra-rahasa-séra-racitam yat tena lokah kalau| prajfopdya-samdgameka-rasikaS candacalo 
[']stu drutam| | (Griinendahl 1989:571-572). 


249. Krtir iyam mahd-pandita-mahd-sukha-vajra-paddnam iti| samvat 417 phalguna-krsna- 
daSamydm mangala-vasare likhanam samdptam idam iti rdjye Srimat anantamalladeves[e]ti 
§Subham astu sarwajanda{n] | 


250. Petech 1958:95-98. 
251. Naudou 1980:79n.1, citing Tucci. 
252. Uiet al 1934:206. 


253. See Naudou 1980:183-184. Naudou provides a list of fifteen of her works preserved 
in the Bstan-’gyur, though he does not mention this one. (Naudou 1980:184n.90). 


254. Naudou 1980:186-187, and 187n.100. 


255. Ui et al 1934a list Tohoku 1165 as the number, though this is a misprint; Tohoku 
1165 is Saptatathdgatastotra; the correct listing is Tohoku 1195--5 folios. 


256. Naudou 1980:188. 
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257. Uiet al 1934:74, 377, 377, 195-6, 212-213, 75, 195, 195, 213, 73, 70, 141, and 356 
respectively. 

258. Griinendahl 1989:643-644. 

259. Shastri 1917:89-100. 


260. His examining board consisted of F.W. Thomas (Oxford), Sylvain Lévi, and de la 
Vallée Poussin. (Chaudhuri 1935:1). Although Chaudhuri dates the text to the 13th century, 
his reasoning seems a bit more speculative. He explains the derivation of gaka for instance as 
a version of the Tibetan gdag, or wisdom (Chaudhuri 1935:6), though as we have seen in 
Chapter 3 of this dissertation, Dharmakirti was already using the term ¢dkinI prior to the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet (See Chapter 3, Section I (iii).) 


261. In a sddhana to Vajravarahi written by Advayavajra (Maha-pandita-avadhita-Srimad- 
advayavajra) given by Abhaydkaragupta, Dakin, Lama, Khandaroha and Ripigt are on the 
eastern, northern, western, and southern petals, dark blue, black, red and white respectively. 
(Tatha purvvddi-caturdalesu yathd-kramam vdmavarttena dakint-lama-khandarohl-ripinth 
krsna-Syadma-rakta-gaurah.....Bhattacharyya 1981{2}:425,1. 11-12). 


262. De Mallmann 1975:218. 


263. Khanda-rohd literally means "she of broken ascent,” or “she whose rise is cleft." It 
appears to be a poetic designation for a woman who is no longer a virgin (the "rise" being her 
vulva). According to De Malimann, this is the name of two goddesses from the Hevajra 
cycle, found in the Samvara, Six Carkavartin, and Vajravrrdhi mandalas. (De Mallmann 
1975:218). She appears in several sddhanas given by Abhayakaragupta. 


264. De Malimann notes that ‘Crow Face’ (Kdkdsyd) is a ferocious goddess, black or blue, 
with a crow’s head, belonging to both the Heruka/Hevajra and the Kdlacakra cycle. She is 
always located to the east or southeast. (De Mallmann 1975:204-205). Here in the 
Dakadrnavatantra Kakdsyd is apparently a name of one of the breaths. See Abhaydkaragupta’s 
description of the Samvaramandala where Crow face, Owl face, Dog face, and Hog face, like 
the Ddkinls etc., are accompanied by Siva in each of the four doors (dvdresu kakasyolitkasya- 
Svandsyda-Sitkardsyah dakinyddivat parameSdnugatdh) (Bhattacharyya 1972:27). 

265. (Mahdndsa-laksana-cchoma-vidhi-niyama) 1) Jfidndrnavdvatdrah; 2) Vajra-vardahy- 
utpatti-nayakf ca yantra-cakra-mandala-bhdvanddi-svabhava; 3) Ddakint-utpatti-laksana-sukha- 
saficara-karmma-tattva-vyavastha-vidhi; 4) Lamotpatti-laksana-mantra-nydsa-sa{-cakra- 
vartmddi-svabhava-nirvanddi-vyavastha; 5) Khandaroha-laksanotpatti-catuS-cakra-ndqi- 
vyavastha-ndmoddesa-mantra-nydsddi-vidhi; 6) Ripint-laksana-svabhava-ndqI-cakra-svabhdava- 
sthana-vyavasthd-tantra-laksana-vidhi; 7) KakéSyadi-pranotpatti-laksana-vidhi; 8) Uliakdsya- 
nirnaya-sambidhdnotpattih pranddi-laksana; 9) Svandsyd-laksana-sukhddy-avastha-vidhi. 10) 
Stkardsyotpatti-mandalavatdranddi; 11) Yamaddd!-vyavasthotpattih laksana; 12) Yamadity- 
utpatti-laksanadi-mrtyu-vaficana-cakra-bhdvanopadesa-samksepatah; 13) Yamadamstri- 
prayogdavatdra-mrtyu-vaficanddi; 14) Yamamathany-avatdrotpattih kdla-mrtyu-vaftcanddi-vidhi- 
laksana-buddhdavastha-svabhdva; 15) Bhagavan samyak-samdadhi-vyavasthita-{n}-dmndya- 
sticaka; 16) Mala-mantroddhdara-vidhi; 17) Kavacotpatti-laksana-vajra-sattva-varahyda vidhi; 
18) Vairocanddi-kavaca-raksd-vidhi; 19) Padma-nartteSvarddi-raksd-kavaca-mantra-nirnaya; 
20) Herukddik-raksa-kavaca-vidhi; 21) Vajra-stryyddi-kavaca-raksd-vidhi; 22) Paramdsv-ddi- 
kavaca-raksa-vidhi; 23) Vali-cakra-puja-vidhi, 24) Mandala-homa-acaryya-piija-vidhi; 25) 
Bhagavan-ityadi-vifuddha-tathdgata-pratisthd-visuddha-laksana; 26) Pracandadi-yantra- 
mandala-yogin(-virandm mudrdadm samketa-viharana-laksana-vidhi-ndma-gocara-pajalah, 27) 
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Pracandakst-laksana-mudrdadhipati-svabhava-vidhi; 28) Prabhdvati-laksaga-mudrda-vidhi;, 29) 
Mahdndsda-laksaga-cchoma-vidhi-niyama; 30) Mudrd-pratimudrda-vira-mati-svabhava-vidhi- 
laksanam; 31) Kharbari-aksara-cchoma-laksana-svabhavah jfidna-ndma-pafalah, 32) 
Lankesvart-mudra-sanketa-laksana-mardala-cakra-svabhava-ndma-vidhi-jfidna-pafalah; 33) 
Druma-cchaya-svalaksana-mudrda-samketa-vidhi-niyama; 34) Airdvatt-kdya-mudrda-laksana- 
vidhi-yukti; 35) Mahdbhairavantar-mudra-kathana-laksana-vidhi; 36) Vdyu-vegayda[h] prayoga- 
vidhi-mudrd-varnaka-laksana-vidhi; 37) Surabhakst-prayoga-cchoma-svabhava-laksana-vidhi; 
38) Vajravarahyddvaya-Syama-devyé vasya-homa-yantra-vajra-mandala-vidhi-laksana; 39) 
Bhagavan mila-mantrasya subhadradvaya-yogatmah[v]aya-yantroddeSa-kula-nadga-karma- 
vidhi-laksana; 40) Haya-karna-virddvaya-yogatah kavacast-milamantrasya karma-vidhi- 
laksana-mdranafica; 41) Khagdnandyd virdyé advaya-yantra-cakra unmattt-karana-svabhdava- 
laksana-vidhi-hydaya-mantra-sarbba-karma-nima; 42) Cakravegd-karmma-stambhana- 
virddvaya-yoga-laksana-svabhava-nadma-vidhi; 43) Khandarohda prayoga-bhavand-yantra- 
cakram uccdaftana-karma-sad-yogini-mantra-kavacesu vidhi-laksaga; 44) SauAdint-prayogesu 
vidvesana-laksana-vidhi-yantra-cakra-svabhava; 45) Cakra-varmmant-muktkarana-prayoga- 
vidhi-laksana-mandala-cakra-bhavana-virddvaya-yoga-raksasdkara-yantra-cakram, 46) 
Suvirdya Santika-karmma-prayoga-vidhi-laksana-yantra-cakra-bhavana-stambha-mantrasya 
karmma-prasaram, 47) Mahdvaldya yogena mahdraksd-kilana-mantrasya karmma- 
bodhisatt[v]Jasya yantra-bhavanopdaya-vidhi-laksana; 48) Cakra-varttini-prayogddi-nanda- 
sadhana-karmma-yantra-cakra-bhavand-marga-miila-mantroddeSa-vidhi-laksana-sarvwa- 
karmmakam; 49) Mahdvirydya prayoga-laksana-guhya-rasdyanddi-pustika-karmma-sri- 
samyak-samadhi-heruka-miala-mantrasya vidhir; 50) PaftavimSati-tattvatmdsarwa-tantrajdm 
artha-sicakam sarvva-rahasyam, 51) Stutih pijddi-samaya-sevadvaya; (Shastri 1917:89-91). 


266. The numbers are in the Sanskrit, above each name. 
267. Probably Maharastra. 


268. Here, as with 29 and 44 below (Ceylon and Kasmir), Nepal is referred to as a region, 
not with specific cities—-suggesting that the text does not originate from any of thes regions. 


269. I.e., Bengal. 

270. Ceylon, or Sri Lanka. 

271. As Sastri points out, this is most likely Bombay~-perhaps the earliest known usage of 
the name (Shastri 1917:94). 

272. Probably Cambodia. 


273. This is a variant reading for the term pilava, upapilava terms for pilgrimage sites. 
Pelava means ‘delicate, fine, soft, tender,’ acc. to Apte, who cites the word from 
Kumdrasambhava 4.29 etc., ‘from a bow made of tender leaves and flowers’ (dhanusah 


ptlava-puspa-patrinah). 
274. I.e. the sixty-four locations are mapped to sixty-four channels emanating from the 
navel cakra throughout the body, in the form of yogintis. 


275. An alternate spelling for dutika, a confidante or woman who acts as a go-between for 
lovers. 


276. Again, the numbers are in the Sanskrit. 
277. Mdaydkdra-suksetrini. 
278. Each of these names are in the feminine, as names of goddesses: raktd, Sukra, etc. 
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279. I’ve emended sadavahint to sadavahint-an honorific here for breath as a goddess, 
constantly carrying life through the body. The role of the goddess here is not too different 
from the idea of Sakti or kundalint moving through the body. 


280. Athavd sarvva-nddisu mantra-nydsam iha aksaraih: Ma, ka, 0, ka, sau, ma, vam, dra, 
ka, mda, ma, va, ka, da, dha, bha, ra, md, ti, da, ne, sa, ram, ghi, vam, khd, ha, su, sim, 
da, ka, sim, hi, vu, ku, ja, pa, ja, va, 0, lam| ja, a, kd, kau, kam, ja, tri, ca, la, pu, mu, kd, 
bha, gr, pre, va, pai, u, Sma, u, ma, kha, mle|--these are the navel. Pre, de, u, ma, jvd, Si, 
md, kau--so in the heart. Ra, su, ma, Sve, me, ca, mdm, a, snd, pa, am, sva, vi, mu, pi, Sle| 
and so for the throat. Kr, ka, bht, na, ti, vi, cd, gho, u, sa, bha, ma, sthit, a, ja, vi, a, ja, 
gho, i, ca, ca, gra, rau, ka, do, ca, ma, bra, sit, rd, [ma], so for the head cakra.’ (Shastri 
1917:89-100). 


281. Uiet al 1934:127, 411-412, 502, 548, 502, 548. 

282. Sankytyayana 1934:219-220. 

283. Bhattacharyya 1932:x. 

284. Sdadhanas 264-267 (Bhattacharyya 1981{2}:512-528). 
285. Shastri 1917:87-88. 

286. Shastri 1917:87. 

287. Ui et al 1934:68. 

288. Naudou 1980:248. 

289. Ui et al 1934:684-685. 

290. Naudou 1980:225. . 
291. I’ve ommitted the ityabhidhdnottare......patalah prathamah etc. for each chapter title. 


292. Though it’s impossible to tell without the complete text, it appears that the titles for 
chapters 7 and 8 were inadvertently combined into the double title for chapter 7. 


293. Hukam Chand Patyal, in a Brief Communication to the /ndo-Iranian Journal, vol. 36, 
no. 3, July 1993, “Angiras in the Laksmi Tantra," concludes that "we have to give the 
meaning ‘name of the founder of a gotra’ to the word angiras in the case of Laksmi T." 
There is a very short sddhana to Pratyangird in Abhaydkaragupta’s Sddhanamald, no. 202: 
She is black or dark blue, has six arms and one face; her three right hands hold a chopper, a 
goad, and one is in the boon-giving mudrda; the left hands hold a red lotus, a trident situated 
in the heart(?), and one has a noose on the index finger; her seed syllable is hum, Akyobhya 
is in her diadem, she possesses all the decorations, and is endowed with the physical 
appearance of an adolescent. (Mahdpratyangira kysnda, sadbhujaikamukhd, khadgankufsa- 
varada-daksinahasta, rakta-padma-tri§ula-hydaya-stha-sapdsa-tarjjant-yukta-vama-hasta, 
humbija, aksobhya-mukuté, sarvvdlankdravat!, ripa-yauvana-sampannda| iti 
mahdpratyangirdsddhanam| | Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:402). 

294. This must be a local variation of Ucchusma (literally, ‘dried out’), perhaps the consort 
of Ucchusmajambhala to whom five sdédhanas are devoted in Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Sadhanamala (Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:569-579). Gnoli refers to Ucchusma as a mythical 
Saivite master (Gnoil 1980:936)-Ucchusma is cited by Abhinavagupta at Tantraloka 28.39 1a 
as the first in a list of ten ancient Saivite gurus: Ucchusma-Savara-Candagu-Matanga-Ghora- 
Antaka-Ugra-Halahalakah| Krodht Huluhulur ete dasa guruvah sivamaydah pirve| | 391 | | 
(Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3272 & Gnoli 1980:674). Of the other gurus in this list, 
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Matanga gives his name to the Matangapdramesvardgama, the 26th of the 28 dgamas of the 
Saiva Siddhanta tradition (Bhatt 1977:vii); Halahalaka is a version of Halahala-this is the 
name of (not in any order of priority): a) the poison Siva drinks at the mythical churning of 
the cosmic ocean; b) Several versions of Avalokitefvara in Buddhist tantric mandalas (De 
Mailmann 1975:107-109); c) A form of Siva as Haldhalarudra (Gnoli 1980:295; Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{4}:1632); d) The name of one of five realms in the Vidyd principle at 
Malintvijayottaratantra 5.30 (Vidydtattve ‘pi paftcdhur bhuvandni mantsinah| tatra hdldahalah, 
purvo, rudrah, krodhas, tathad aparah| | (Kaul 1984:30 & Gnoli 1980:804). The name 
Halahala may very likely have been a local deity from the town Hadid, listed by 
Abhinavagupta at Tantraloka 15.90b-91 as one of the eight upaksetras, mapped internally to 
the eight lotus petals at the top of the heart cakra (upaksetradstakam prdahur 
hrtpadmagradaldstakam|| Viraja, Erudika, Hala, Elapith, Kstrika, [RajaJPurt| Mdayd[purij, 
Marudesasca bahydbhyantara-ripatah| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2483 & Gnoli 
1980:447). In the Arcavidhi of the Mddhavakulatantra Hala is visualized in the navel 
(Tantrdloka 28.61a, Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3332 & Gnoli 1980:687). 


295. De Mallmann translates Ldmd as jouisseuse, the feminine sensualist, and gives it as the 
name of a goddess attached to the Hevajra cycle, found in various magdalas. (De Mallmann 
1975:230). 


296. The Gayatri of course is the brahmanical mantra recited at the morning and evening 
sandhya--two of the four junctions of the day (the other two being noon and midnight, the 
latter a Tantric addition). The mantra is: Tat savitur varenyam, bhargo devasya dhimahi, 
dhiyo nah pracodayat; that best portion of the sun [that] you gave as a portion to the gods, 
may it impel our intelligence. 


297. See Mrgendragamatantra, Kriyépdda 7.45 (Brunner-Lachaux 1985:167). 
298. The use of the term paSu is straight from the Saiva tradition. 


299. 1) Avatdrana-samaya-Suddha-rahasya-pafalah; 2) Prarthana; 3) Hrdaya-tattva- 
paramartha; 1) Kaya-samvara-vidhi; 2) Mahda-surata-padma-jdla-sambara; 3) Sambara-guru- 
pali; 4) Sambara; 5) Pitha-parwa-krama; 6) Sarva-anavasthita-Krama-bheda-vidhana; 7) 
Mafiju-vajra-vidhi-patalah-tricakrollipta-saptamah; 8), 9) Yogini-pitha-siddhi-krama-nimitta- 
nirde§a; 10) Kosa-prastava-pitha-sampradaya; 11) Pithddi-yogint; 12) Sri-heruka-dakinya- 
vira-yoginyda-dakinya-bhdavanopatti; 13) Adi-karmika-yoga-bhavand; 14) Madhyendriya- 
bhavanopadesa; 15) Ttksnendriya-bhavanopadesa; 16) Catur-dakini-yoga-sambara-vidhi; \7) 
Yoga-sambara-vinaya; 18) (7); 19) Amrta-safjivanyé sarva-karma-kari ndma bhavana- 
patalah; 20) Yogint-guhya-samaya-tattvévatarana; 21) Kula-saf-cakra-vartti-sampradaya; 22) 
Kdyavakcittapithdnukrama; 23) Samayotthdpana-buddha-kapdlotpatti-striyo; 24) Vajra- 
Sattvotpatti; 25) Mafiju-vajra-sadhana; 26) Ddaka-vajra-sddhana; 27) Mahd-rahasyam 
alidakasya sadhana; 28) Prasara-ddka-siddhi-nimitta-nirde$a; 29) Samaya-sambarodbhave 
mahd-mandala-raja; 30) Dhita-gunotpatti; 31) Varsdpana-vidhi; 32) Visva-ripa-vidhi; 33) 
Srt-guhya-samayottama; 34) Kavaca-dvaya-yogotpatti-bhdvand; 35) Cchosmapatalah; 36) 
Yogint-laksana; 37) Dakint-laksaya; 38) Lamdlaksaga; 39) 40) Anga-mudrd-laksana; 41) 
Dakiny-anga-mudra; 42) Ddkint-cchosmd-laksana; 43) Bhita-saukhydmbu-parata[r]a, 44) 
Dakint-vira-karma-prasara-stdhaka-yogini-vira-hydayaddvaya; 45) Pufa-pratima-pratistha- 
adhivasana; 46) Mandala-vidhi; 47) Gdyatrya sandhya: 48) Upahydaya-sddhanotpatti- 
bhavand; 49) DvatrimSatty-uttara-hydayotpatti-bhdvand; 50) Mandala-vidhi; 51) Dharma- 
dhatu-pura-bhavand; 52) Guhya-bhdvand; 53) Guhydksarotpatti-sddhana; 54) Mala-mantra- 
khatikoddhdara; 55) Kavaca-hrdaya-bhdvand, 56) Hrdaya-mantra-kavaco devyd hrdaya- 
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bhavand; 57) Raktd-catur-mukha-adhisthadna-lipi-mandala-catuh-krodha-vajra-himkarotpatti- 
khatikoddhdra; 58) Varga-yoga; 59), 60) JAdna-guhya; 61) Caturdevydh sampujaguhya; 62) 
Vajra-bhairava-krodhadhipat-samputodghdta; 63) Sapta-janma-pasu-sddhana, 64) 
Svadhisthanam svadharmottarotpatti; 64) Atma-bhava-piija; 65) Sambara-guhyydtiguhya- 
rahasya-mahda-tantra-rajadn an[e]kokti-tattvopade§$a-bhavand. (Shastri 1917:60-63). 

300. Ui et al 1934:72, 227, 69, 68, 243, 231, 367-8, 376, 306. 

301. Shastri 1917:100-110, ms. 3825, no. 72. 

302. Ui et al 1934:70. 

303. Amarasimha 1885:165. 


304. [When the moon is] in Arcturus, (the water), going into the cavity of the ocean-oyster, 
produces a pearl (Svatydm sdgara-Sukti-sampufta-gatam (payah) san mauktikam jdyate). 
305. See below. 


306. See Apte, who cites Krsna playing the sweet flute to call his lover(s) to a meeting 
(ndmasamketam kytasamketam vddayate mrdu venum| Gitagovinda 5; for the meaning of a 
‘meeting place for lovers’ he cites Bhdgavatapurdna 11.8.23: The wanton woman will on 
occasion bring her beloved to a meeting place (sa svairnyd ekadd kdntam upanesyati); and 
Amarako§a {2.6.10a--see Amarasimha {885:133]: Desiring her beloved, a woman keeping an 
appointment with a lover will go to a tryst (Kantdrthint tu yd ydti samketam sa abhisarika). 


307. See Section I (ii), Textual Typology, in Chapter 3 of this dissertation. 
308. I.e. Visnu, Siva, or Brahma. 
309. Ie. sexually produced beings. 


310. Tatra khalu bhagavan aSiti-koti-yoginiSvara-madhye Vajragarbham avalokya smitam 
akarsit| samanantarasmite 'smin vajragarbha utthdya dsandd ekamSam uttardsangam kytva 
daksinam jadnu-mandalam prthivyam pratisthdpya kytdfjaliputo bhagavantam etad avocat| 
§rotum icchami jfidnendra sarwa-tantra-nidanam rahasyam samputodbhava-laksanam | aho 
vajragarbha sddhu sddhu mahdkrpa sddhu sddhu mahdbodhisattva sddhu sddhu gundkarah 
yad rahasyam sarvva-tantresu tatsarvvam prcchatec chreyd| atha te vajragarbha-pramukhah 
mahabodhisattvah praharsotphulla-locanah pycchantiha sva-sandehdn pranipatya muhurmuhuh 
sarvva-tantram kim ucyate niddnam katham bhavet rahasyety atra kim ucyate samputodbhavah 
katham nadma-laksanam, tatra katham bhavet\| bhagavan aha\ Shastri 1917:69-70. 


311. See Abhidhdnottara, chapter 35, above. 


312. Apte cites kafapitana as “a kind of departed spirits" from Manusmrti 12.71 and 
Malatimddhava 5.11. 


313. Vasantatilakd is also the name of a meter with {4 syllables per pdda (See Apte’s 
Appendix A on Sanskrit prosody). MW cites Vasantatilakatantra as a Buddhist work. 


314. Both MW and Apte give rubbing or cleaning the body with perfumes or fragrant 
unguents, or the use of these to relieve pain, citing YajAavalkyasmyti 1.152 and Manusmrti 
4.132 (‘And one should not go near blood, feces, urine, spittle, or unguents etc.’ ndkramed 
rakta-vin-mutra-sthivanodvartanddi ca)--perhaps not the best example for the meaning. 

315. 4c) Cihna-mudrd; 5a) Meldpakasthdnam; Sb) Skandha-dhdtv-dyatana-viSuddhi; 5c) 
Carydlinganam; 6b) DeSa-nydsa[h]; Ti) Atha karmma-vidhim vaksye yena sidhyanti sddhakah. 
Tii) Atha rasdyanavidhim vaksye sarvva-sara-samuccayam; Tiii) Udvartana-vidhi; 7a) Sarvwva- 
jfdnodayo ndmdyurvedyah saptamasya prathamam prakaranam; 7b) Homa-vidhi, 7c) Sarvva- 
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karma-prasara-cakrodaya; iti $risamputodbhave mahdtantre sarwa-karmma-dhydna-udayo 
nama kalpardjah saptamah samdptah|; 8a) Ghantd-tattva, 8b) Mantra-jdpa-bhdvana, 8c) 
Tirthika-ajfldna-apanayanam; Samputodvhava-sarwa-kriya-samudaya-kalpa-rajo ‘stamah,; 9a) 
Sarva-tathdgatotpattir; 9b) Baly-upahdra; 9c) Pata-pustaka-nirpaya. Iti sampuftodbhavas 
catus-kriya-tattva-raja navamah kalpah| 10a) Acdryya-mahd-sddhana; \0b) Buddha-mdya- 
vikurvvitam. (Shastri 1917:69-71). 


316. Ui et al 1934:303. 
317. Uiet al 1934:303. 
318. Ui et al 1934:83. 

319. Uiet al 1934:308. 
320. Uiet al 1934:306. 
321. Ui et al 1934:303. 
322. Ui et al 1934:309. 
323. Ui et al 1934:309. 
324. Uiet al 1934:302. 
325. Uiet al 1934:308. 


326. Yamari is an alternate form of Yamdntaka; Yama-ari, or enemy of Yama; the name is 
used for both Siva, and (acc. to MW) for Visgu in the Pafcardtra. De Mallmann describes 
black, red, and yellow forms of Yamadri, with black being the most common (De Mallmann 
1986:465-469). Here our text indicates a considerably larger number and variety of Yamdris 
than those noticed by De Mallmann. The raksd appears in the name ot the santra in the 
colophon to the first chapter. (Shastri 1917:147). 


327. Both MW and Apte say drdlika = "a cook." Evam mayd Srutam ekasmin samaye 
bhagavan sarwa-tathdgata-kdya-vak-citta-sarwa-vajra-yosit-bhagesu vijahdra| moha-vajra- 
yamarind c[a] pifuna-vajra-yamarina ca irsyd-vajra-yamdarina c[a] dvesa-vajra-yamdarina c[a] 
mudgara-yamarind ca danda-yamdrind ca padma-yamarind ca khadga-yamarind ca{ vajra- 
carcciké ca\ vajra-varahi ca vajra-sarasvati ca vajra-Sauri cakola -- evam pramukhaih maha- 
yamari-sanghaih atha khalu bhagavan varja-pdnim vajra-sattvam sarvva-tathdgatdadhipatim 
dmantrayam dsa\ atha khalu bhagavan kha-vajrety ddeSa-haram dvitiyo 'tha §abdah{ sarwa- 
mara-nikyntana-vajram ndma samddhim sva-kaya-vak-citta-vajra-yonifi cdraydm dsa\ candra- 
vajra-prayoena bhdvayed yama-ghatakam! mdrdydm Samandrthaya dvisopanude sarwatah| | 
raksdrtham bhavayed vajram pafica-rasmi-samakulam| vajrena bhami-vatafi ca prakdram 
pafjaram tathd\| atha khalu bhagavdn sarwa-tathdgata-janaka-sarvwva-mdara-vidhamsana- 
vajram ndma samadhim samdpadyedam sarwam aha\ vajra-yamdryyddi-vijam svakdya-vak- 
citta-vajra-yonif cdrayam asa| yamadhye kse sa me da ya cca ni ra ja sa ho ru na yo ni raj 
rephasyddi-yamaghnah syat ksekdre moha ucyate|| makdre piSunam evaksam sakare rdgam 
eva ca| dakdre ‘pi ca Irsya sydd yama-ghndh paft ca kirtitah| | yakdra mudgara khydtah 
cakare danda-ndyakah| nikdre padma-pani§ ca rdkare khadgavan api{ | jakdre carccika 
prakta varaht ca sakarake| sarasvatt ca hokare lakdre Saunika smytah| | ma-yonir catuhkoge 
catvara[-]karaka matah| kha-vajra-madhye gatam cintet visva-vajram bhaydnakam | | 
yamdntakasya madhya-stham bhdvayet kala-darunam| pir[vja-dvdre moha-vajram tu daksine 
pifunam eva ca} | Rae rdga-vajram tu irsydkhyam uttare tathd| kona-vajra-catuh-Ssule 
carccikadya vibhdvayet|! dvdra-vajra-catuh-Sule mudgarddya vibhdvayet| | visva-vajra-catuh- 
kone catvaro nrk{p]a-mastakah\\ atha khalu bhagavdn sarwa-tathdgatddhipati yamdri-vajram 
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ndma samddhim samdpadyedam mahd-dvesa-kula-mantram uddjahdra| om hrth strth 
vikrtanana hum hum phat phat svaha| atha khalu bhagavan sarwa-tathdgatddhipatir moha- 
vajra-mantram uddjahdra\ om jina jika\\ atha khalu bhagavan sarwa-tathagatddhipatih 
piSuna-vajra-mantram uddjahdra om ratna-dhyk| atha khalu bhagavan sarwa- 
tathdgatadhipatih raga-vajra-mantram uddjahdra om Grdlika| |. (Shastri 1917:145-146). 


328. Sastri does not give these. 


329. The Sanskrit reads malakatotpala. This appears to be a metrical abbreviation of 
kudmalaka-utpala, a blossoming or budding lotus. See Rdjanighanfu Karavirddir daSamo 
vargah 248 where kudmalaka is given as a variety/characterstic of lotus. (Narahari 1986:165). 
330. Brassica nigra Koch. 

331. Black pepper, long pepper, and ginger. 

332. Rumex vessicarius~see Dash 1986:314-315 and Narahari 1986:250. 

333. Plymbago zeylanica Linn (Dash 1986:21). 

334. Mila-mukhe (?). 

335. Smasdana-karpate cakra-dvayam likhed vratt| rdjikd-lavanendpi viseya nimbakena ca} | 
trikatukam katutailafica §maSdnarsanam eva ca|\ dhustiiraka-patra-niryydsai§ canda-vijais 
tathaiva ca\ tarjjant-raktam ddaya ciktrakasya rasena va| tisarasya myttika grhya canddla- 
handikafijanam| | bubhuksita-padma-lekhanyéd caturddasyam likhed brati| madhydhne krira- 
cittena dustanadm bandha-hetuna| ndmam sattva-vighdtasya humkarena vidarbhayet | | 
daksinabhimukho yogt atmanam yama-ghdtakam| krodha-rijpam mahdcandam khanda-munda- 
vibhasitam|| mahisa-stham lalaj-jihvam vrhad-udaram bhaydénakam| kaddrorddhva-jiqa- 
ke§am vakra-Smasru-bhruvam tatha\| daksigena mahdvajram khadgam caiva dvitlyakam | 
trtiye kartti-hastam ca iddnitm vamato likhet|| cakrafi caiva mahdpadmam kapdlaft caiva 
vamatah| miula-mukhe mahdbhrngam daksine candra-suprabham|\ | vamam rakta-nibham 
proktam vajrabharana-bhisitam| roma-kipa-mahdvivard sphorayet sva-kulddhipam | | 
pratydlidha-pada-samstham siryya-mandala uddhatah\ vikrta-damstrakardladsyam kalpa- 
jvaldgni-sannibham\ | evam atmdnam sannahya sddhyam vai purato nyaset{ etc. etc. (Shastri 
1917:147-148). 


336. Cakrénupirwa-likhanam and Cakrdavalokano. 


337. Atha mantram pravaksydmi sarvva-bhitd bali-kriyam| uccdrite mahdmantre sarwa- 
bhita-prakampanam| | indrdya hrih, yamdya strih, varundya vi, kuverdya ky, tSandya ta, 
agnaye a, nairtye na, vdyavye na, candrdya him, arkdya hum, brahmane phat, vasudhardayai 
phat, vemacitrine sva sarwa-bhitebhyah ha| ha ha him him him ham he he svaha| krtva 
mandalikam tryasrah vin-mutra-toya-miSritaih| devatah prinayed yogi hdhakdram punah 
smaret|| (Shastri 1917:148). 


338. Akarsanddi-prayoga-patalah saptamak. 
339. Sauri is a name for Visnu, Krsna, Vasudeva, Balarama, and for Saturn (Apte). 


340. Trimukham sadbhujam Suklam cakrahastam SaSi-prabhém| carccikdm bhdvayet prdajfio 
raksakrsti-prayogatah| | trimukham sadbhujam ghondm vajra-hasta[m] suntlaka[m] | 
varahi{m] bhdvayet prajfio madydkrsti-prayogatah | | trimukhdm sadbhujam raktém sarasvatim 
bhdavayed vrati| padma-hasta-dharam saumyam prajfia-barddhana-hetave ; | trimukham 
sadbhujam kharwam marakatotpala-sannibham\| Saurim bhdvayet prajfio Subhrakrsti- 
prayogatah|| (Shastri 1917:148-149). 
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341. Homa-vidhi-patalo ’stamah; --yamdri-bhima ndma navama-patalah. 


342. Bradhmanasya tu mdmsena citi-bhasmena tan-mrdd| yamdri-pratimdam kuryyat dvi- 
bhujam eka-vaktrinam| | daksinena mahd-vajra[m] savye nr-Siras tatha| Sukla-varnam mahd- 
bhimadm tena dustan nikrntayet|| pratidinam balim dadydt paftca-mdmsdmrtena tu| nityam 
yat prarthayed yogt mama. Satrum nikyntaya| | ity-ukt{am] sapta-rdtrepa pratyise mrtyate 
ripuh| | (Shastri 1917:149). 

343. Vetdda (vetdla) [-]sadhandnusmyti-bhdvandpatalo daSamah; caryyd-samaya-sddhana- 
patala-ekdadaSamah; sarvvopayika-visesako ndma dvadaSah patalah; siddhi-niryaya-patalas 
trayodasSamah; -mafiju-vajra-sddhano ndma caturdasapatalah. (Shastri 1917:149). 


344. Atredam sitra-pdathena parama-samayam\| akdro mukham sarvva-dharmmagdm 
ddyanutpannatvat|| Sisyam vai locanam dhydtva $ri-yamdtnaka-riipavan| jfdna-sitra- 
vardgrdgram pdtayet susamdahitah| | tatredam mahd-mandala-pravesa-samayah\ mandala-dvi- 
gunito dirgha-dvara-vimSatikam| pafica-gavya-samdliptam sitram buddhaih prakalpitam | | 
tatredam mahd-vajra-prarthana-samayah| aho buddha-mahdcarryo aho dharma-ganah 
prabhuh| dehi me samayam tattvam bodhicittaf ca dehi me} | tatredam mahd-bha-parigraha- 
samayah| vajra-prthivyavahanam| tvam devi sdksi-bhitdsi sarvva-buddhdan tdayindm| 
caryydnaya-visesesu bhiimi-pdramitdsu ca| | (Shastri 1917:149). 

345. Prdnatipatinio ye ca matsya-mdmsddibhaksakah | | madird-kdmint-sakta ndstika-vrata- 
dhdrinah| | anabhisiktd nara ye ca uddha[ta]-vyasana-kdrinah| grdma-jdla-rata ye da yamadri- 
tantra-parayanah| | siddhyante ndsti sandehah krsnasya vacanam yathd| | atha te maitreya- 
pramukhdah sarwa-bodhisattva| vajra-nirukti-padam Srutyd tusnim sthita abhitvana || (Shastri 
1917:150). Note the grammatical construction ye... fe... 


346. -Vajrdnanga-sddhanam paficadsamapatalah. 
347. See Apte’s definition for Aniruddha for his personal history. 


348. Sitkara or SItkdra is an outbreathing noise made in expression of sudden pleasure or 
pain, particularly during sexual enjoyment. 


349. Vedhamdndm, perhaps a metrical shortening of vedhayamdndm, feminine accusative 
singular of causative of Vvyadh. 


350. Athdto rahasyam yaksye samdsdn na tu vistardt\ yena vijfidta-matrena apsarakarsanam 
bhavet\| dvi-bhujam eka-vaktram tu is[u]-karmmuka-pdninam} plta-deham mahdripam 
vajranangam vibhavayet|| purvvena [ca] ratim dhydyet daksine madana-sundarim| pascime 
kdma-devim tu uttare madanotsukdm|\| sarvvdsdm kdmadevindm kdrmmukam bhdvayet Saram | 
pltam raktdm tatha Syamdam Sukla-raktam ca bhdvayet\| koge caiva nyasen nityam 
aniruddham usdpatim| vesantam makara-ketufica dvari bhdge prakathyate| | kandarpa- 
darpakam coktam smaram bdydyudham tathd\ sarvvesdm devatdndm tu yamaghnam miurddhni 
bhavayet|| strigdm khaga-mukhdnta-stham vajraénangam vibhdvayet| sitkdra-mantra- 
sambhitam visphurantam samantatah| | vdftchitam vihvalam dhydtva vedhamadndm 
madotsukam| pddayoh patitam caiva rakta-vastra-paravytdm | | mantrafi caiva japet tatra 
omkdra svar-abheditam\| svahd me vasibhavatu bhdvayet saptavarakam| vdafchitd[m] labhate 
yogt krsnasya vancanam yathd| | (Shastri 1917:150). 

351. -Heruka-sddhana-patalah sodaSah; -bodhicitta-nigadana-pajalah saptadaSah; -kathda- 
patalah saptadaSamah. Colophon: Idam avocat guhyakddhipatir vajra-kula-praneta 
nakatakurasasya sampannato[;] mahdtantra-raja[h] odiydna-vinirgatah sapdda-laksad 
uddhrtah samdptah| kathd-patalo astddasamah. (Shastri 1917:151). 
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352. Catuspitha-sddhana-samksepah samdpteti| samvat 165 Srdvana Sukla-dasamydm Sukra 
dine rajye Sribhdskaradevasya $ri-guna-kdma-deva-kdritah $ripadma-cakra-mahavihdre 
sthita{m] Sakya-bhiksu-kumdra-candrena likhitam iti| mdtd-pitd-guropddhydya-kalydga-mitra- 
sarvva-sattvam anuttara-jfidna-phala-praptaya iti| Srigdnulange kulaputrah| Sastri adds that 
gdnuldnga "is a Newari word, meaning ‘real.’" (Griinendahl 1989:485-486). 


353. Petech 1958:40-41 and 33-35. 

354. Uiet al 1934:77. 

355. Ui et al 1934:255-256. 

356. Uiet al 1934:255. 

357. Uiet al 1934:255. 

358. Uiet al 1934:256. 

359. Catuhpithosyavidhina Sisyabhyarthanayd mayd| sukham sddhanam samksiptam 
uddrarccanam ucyate. (Griinendahl 1989:485). 

360. Iti prakarane dtmapithe iti vay[v]ddiu-tattvasya sva-Sartram eva pitham dsanam 
Gdhdrah ity uktakramena vdyvdadti-tattvam prakrtyate, prastiyate, anena veti, dtma-pitham 
dtma plitham eva iti atmapithe catuspttha-nibandhe prathamah patalah\ iddnim kdla-jAdna- 
tad-vaficanddi patalam aha} bhagavan Srotum icchdmi jfidna-tattvam visdya[m], 
haranddikam; vayam cihnam idam anga|\ iti mrtyu-cihnam| katham tattvam samésritam iti} 
mantra-tattvam| Seu vajra-mahdrdja-anga-cihnasya darsitam| nirmmdnddi-karyyai rdjata iti 
raja\| vajra aksobhyatra mahdrdja yasydsau vajra-mahdrdja sambodhyate| angam cihnam 
darsitavyam| anantaram Srnu mrtyu-kdlam iva sthitam iti; mrtyu-kdldnitatam jfdyata iti 
bhavah| cihnam aha §vasd ityddi| (Griinendahl 1989:485). 

361. See above, in the extract from the final chapter of the Ekallaviracandamahdrosana 
where Bhagavatt is also described as the paryanka-dsana of sentient beings (sattva-paryanka). 


362. GhorT is also in the north in the Yoga@mbara mandala described in Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Nispannayogavall, with a fierce demeanor, yellow colored, three-eyed, with dishevelled hair, 
and two hands. (De Mallmann 1986:176). 


363. Veralf is also in the west in the following mandalas described by Abhaydkaragupta in 
his Nispannayogdvalt: JAdnadakint, Yogambara, Hevajra, and Nairdtmya. (De Mailmann 
1986:445). 

364. Candalt is also in the south of the JAdnadakini and Yogdmbara mandalas as described 
by Abhaydkaragupta in his Nispannayogdvali, though she’s in the southwest in his Hevajra 
and Nairdtmya mandalas (De Mallmann 1986:136). 

365. De Mallmann describes Sinthint in the JAdnadakini mandala from Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Nispannayogavall, vertically bi-colored with an eastern white half, and a northern yellow halt. 
She has one lion face, two hands, dressed in red, and crowned with five skulls. (De 
Mallmann 1986:347-348). 

366. In the JAdnadakini mandala in Abhaydkaragupta’s Nispannayogavali Vydghri is also in 
the southeast, with a single tiger’s head, vertically bicolored with a white southern half and a 
blue eastern half. (De Mallmann 1986:457). 

367. Uldkt is also in the northwest in the mandalas of JAdnaddkini and Yogdmbara as 
described by Abhaydkaragupta (De Mallmann 1986:384). 


368. The text reads yesdA ca, though we might expect ydsam ca. 
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369. Visarjayet tad-anupurwokta-bali-vidhdna-vidhi-mandala-cakrafi ca kytva samasta- 
yathokta-mudra-mantraih balim dadyat, om kuru kuru mahdbalim hum svaheti| hasta-dvayam 
prasaryya madhyangusthayam calayitva - homa-kdla-vali-matta-mudrda-hutasana-homa- 
belayam vahni-pariksagam| yadi durnimittam sticayati tadd jvara caksa hum svaheti | yatra 
pradese durnimittam tatra asthttara-Satam [g]hrtim homayet dravydd aprasamodakena 
trisvabhyuksanam purvwakena homayitva miila-devatd-homah karyyah purokta-kramenaiva | 
§vasena akrsya svadehe sthdpayitva visarjjya samutisthed iti homavidhih{| yaga-vidhana ... te 
vidhdna-vitatam ndnd-vastra-pral[ujmhitam kytva sita-sindhena caturasram mandalakam 
kuryyat| sita-dravyena kalasdt| madhya-bhandafca vilipya ksaurodaka-sugandhena pitrayitva 
palla-vadind mandayitva drsti-patra-ripa-kalaktakangam datva hum hrum sum ksum yum hum 
stram stryam ksram iti pranavddi-svahdantena pratyekam asthottara-baram japtva yathdsthane 
asthakalasan sthdpayet| madhye ca brhat bhdgdam sthdpayitva purwokta-krameya dtma- 
yoga-samastam nivarrtya atmanam pijayitva tato vahye samarabheta tam kamalabhe svaheti 
padmakdarena karaputam vikdSayet| tena madhya-bhaynda-padmam pasyeta| sacandra- 
mandalah| §veta-chattra-sampannam | tatra humkdrena vajra-humkarddhisthitam tena jfidna- 
bhavintm bhavayet| dvi-bhuja-dhavala-vargdm sattva-paryyankena pratistham vajram 
dandafica vama-daksinayor bhdvayet\ tat purvvato vajri uttare ghort, pascime vetdlt; daksine 
candall\ [Sanyam simhint dgneyydm vyaghri| vayavyam ulikt, parvvokta-vijfidbharana 
dhyatavya| yesdfica mudré-mandala-mayam karyyah\ tam samaye tistha hum phat\ vajra- 
bandham krtvé tarjjani-dvayam prasdryya cakrafi ca granthim kytva samayam darSayet| 
purvvavat pujayet om hum svah@ vajra-musthi-dvayam kytva vadmam hrdaye daksinam 
murddhatah sthdpayed iti mila-bh{aJdra-mantrah\ mila-mantras tu yathabhildsitam codakam 
dattvé durwankura-santyogjitam kundddi-kusumdni sakyt tadekam mantram uccaryya 
bhavandyuktam krtva devy4a-kiriti{m] vajram ahanet| ayutdpirvvam dravyam homayet| yathd- 
manisita-siddhir-dyur-drogya-barddhanaft ca bhavagi| homdnte ca yathoktanusdrena balim 
dadyat| sarwatra kriyayam sattvikam Sukla-vidhdnam| pirvdnanam Santim kuru, 
sarvvaépadam apanayetyddi codakam vataikaksa-mdld-tarjjanl-Sdntaman{as]a Santim kuryyat| 
pausthika ksa samasta-pltopacérena uttardnanam pusthim kuru sarvva-sampadam dvahaya 
ityadi codakam| Sataikaksamald-asthottara-Sataksamaldy[a/h madhyama-sthitaya pramudita- 
mandah pusthim kuryyat\| vaSye sakala-raktopacarena pascimadmanam mama dnaya disam 
Gkarsa cetyddi codakam| vimSaty-aksara-maladm andmikaydm sthdpayitva samraksaman{as]a 
Santim kuryyat| abhicdre ca samastam eva kopacdrena ydmydnanam mdraya uccafaya ityadi 
codakam| sasthi-samkhdtaksa-mdlayd kanydyé sthitaya krodhdavisthaman{as]a abhicdrayed 
iti| samksepatah bali-homa-yaga-visayah| Sri-catuspltha-tantramndyena likhita iti | 
(Grtinendah! 1989:486). 

370. Griinendahl 1989:490-491. 


371. Both Apte and MW give for sama-pada “a particular posture in sexual union” or “an 
attitude in shooting,” both where the feet are even. 


372. 60 angulas. 
373. A hemispheric bowl, and the name for a type of sexual union. 


374. Naman sarwabhavintbhyah| | vibhragam buddha-vimbam divsa-kara-dharolasi- 
balendu-lekham maitreyam cdru-rijpam Sirasai vara-tanum mafju-ghosafi ca gdtrau| 
padmotham danda-ripam kutilita-vapusam vajrinam bhmma-nddam vijfidna-jfdna-ripam 
nihata-bhava-bhayam panca-marttim pranamya\| pafijika likhyate seyam prdarthandt sena- 
varmmanah| evam bhdsitety drambhya ydvad abhyavandann iti vacandt vibhiakti-linga- 
vacanam samdsddayah buru-laghu-yati-cchandaddayas cdryyddeSa-vaSat yatha-yogam 
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yojantya| evam bhdsita-sarwva-jfiam ityddind nirddistah catvaro 'rthdh deSaka-desana- 
prakarah desyarthah sthanam iti| tatra sarwajfta iti deSakah| evam iti deSand-prakdrah| 
jfanam iti desyarthah\ Suddhadvasakam ity etat sthénam tatra yadarthah dusi ... miti 
buddhanam itydrthah| daksydm iti kvacit tatrdpi sa eva arthah\ yogint-jala-sambaram iti| 
yoginyah prajfdpdramitaddyah jdlam samihah sat prag eva uktam| samapada ityddi padam 
pardhgusthangulydm samSlesatma-samapadam tasya caika-pdda-sankocendatiryyak-sthdpanam 
va cittapadam| hasa-dvayam eva vahya-cananangullyakam| taj-vajjanudvayam kuryydt' 
bahustabhyam hamsa-paksakrtih| mandala-pada-daksina-padam bhamau samsthdpya vama- 
pada trailokya-langhandkarena salilam utksepah iti tri-vikrama-padam| daksipa-carena vdma- 
caranam akramet| vdma-jangam samkocya pafica-vitasti dydma prdsdrayet dlidha syat' 
pratyaliqho atra daksinam dkuficya vamam tathava prdsdrayed iti| Eka-caragam utksipyate | 
naiva paribhramet| ityekah sthanah| lalitaksa-pdditaya sukha-nisadya vividha-prakdrena 
padasya viksepe padda-viksepeya dtma-bhedam vimrSyddau cet sarvva sankucya viparitoru- 
vinydsa-prayogac cdpi tat-ksaydt S§rama-parvvam utpanna-ndSayeti ubhayor api| yogint-pada- 
dvayam| ydvad arddha-sthapanam va yapas-karah| dha ca\ ekata kunthita-nyastas-[trijni- 
kunthita-janukam| asIna-purusopetam yugma-pddam pratisthitam anyonya-jdnubhyam vama- 
parsva-piqanam munda-tddanam| vajra-sattva-bahu-pase prajfia-padramita-kantha-drdham 
dlingya devyd-jangham tu parivinyasya tat samputah samyami-krtam uktafi ca yogsit-kantha- 
vikalpa-pranat moksah ity utkam aryya-devena iti| dvandvalinganam iti prajflopdya- 
sammilanam kutah ityaha sakala-sattva-dhatoh samsdrottara-karyyena ity arthah{ yogint-jdla- 
sambaram muktvd ndsty anyah samsare sara iti; paddndt dvddaSa-sahasrikokta-kaksapute 
pdadasya samharah tatredam kaksaputam| npa-sa[hJa-sikht-dhart hasta-Sobhd-sukanya| jafa- 
naraka-vibhita-mohanindrabja-vajra| kuru catur-catuska-pafica-dehdya misram\ [fyuvati- 
va[§Ja-yogyd tvafi ca tusthim sadam[Sjrai\ | (Grinendahl 1989:490-49 1). 


375. Add. 1704 (Bendall 1992: 197-198). 


376. Namo ratnatraydya\ vidyuj-jihvam mahdbhimdm sarvasd-pariparakam| tan namaskytya 
vaksye ‘ham sddhanopdikambaram|{ bhagavtyd svedambujayah kalpokta-vidhina pravista- 
mandalabhiseka-vidyd-labdhasya mantrina japa-vidhim Grabhyet\ | prathaman tdvat mantrino 
kalpa ... ya-pratipalandm ¢ddhi-pratihdryyddi ... mahotsahind| | ... m-andtmavan rdjdadi- 
sampada anyatane siddhi-nispddanddhyesand-yukte suniScic-cetasd sarvvam dvandvam 
sah{v?]isaund|| akhinna-mdnasena vahyddhydtmika-Saucacaére samanvitena prajfidpdramitadi- 
saddhrmma-vacanodyatena parvvatardmodydna-Smasdana-padmsara-nadt-pulina-vihdrdlaya- 
guhddisv athava mano'nukile sthdne mrd-gomayddir-upalepanam | | ... ya-bhami[m] 
kalpayet|| tatrayam vidhikramo, ni§é trtlyavasdna-kdla-samaye Sayandd utthdya 
trayadvhikakasa-dhatu-nistha-dharmma-dhdtu-paryyavasana-vyavasthitebhyah sarvva-buddha- 
bodhisattvebhyah sarwantam abhdvam vinirydtayet| pranamet tato dvddaSdksara-mantrena 
angustha-mudrayd atmdnam paficasu sthanesu raksa[m] vidadhyat\ tena bahir bhimyddikam 
gacchet ratrau daksindbhimukho diva cottarabhimukho bhavet\ tatah kytaSacas tu snana- 
paficanga-praksdlanam va kuryydt, tato devyé udakafjali-trayam nivedya, deva-grham ydyat, 
samyak-lita-kusumabhiktra[e] mandalake devyah pata-pratimasydnyatamasydgratah abhdvena 
bhagavati{m] dhydtva raktambara-dharo sarwopakaranopeta[h] praticyadi-mukhodanmukho vd 
sarvwva-loka-dhatyasthita-sarvva-buddha-bodhisattva-pratyeka-buddharyya-Sravakadin bhdvato 
namet\! tato bhagavatim natva afijalim Sirasi nidhdyevam vadet, ratna-trayam me Saranam 
sarvva-papam pratidesaydham anumode jagat-punyam buddha-bodhau dadhe manah| 
tathaivafalim krtva vifuddhi-mantram udirayet| saptavéram namah samasta-buddhandm om 
sarwva-viSuddhi-dharmma | | (Shastrt 1917:142-143). 


377. Naudou 1980:232. 


378. 
379. 
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Naudou 1980:256-257. 
Tohoku 3428 is mistakenly listed twice in the Tohoku Catalogue Index, Ui et al 


1934a:65) 


380. 


The only Vajrapada referred to by Naudou (Naudou 1980:95n.38) is Acintya or 


Vajrapada, another name for Mina-pa or Matsyendranatha, who was likely the same 
individual as Lui-pa. This would place Vajrapada, if these identifications are accurate, in the 
Oth century. 


381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 


Naudou 1980:212. 

Tucci 1949{1}:88. 

Naudou 1980: 149-150. 

See Naudou 1980:190. 

For Tohoku listings of authors and translators, Ui et al 1934:484-485, 519, 520, 511. 


385, 387, 85, 499, and 546. 


386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 


Ui et al 1934:5S11. 

Naudou 1980:249. 

Naudou 1980:256-257. 

i et al 1934:299, 526, 504, 398. 

Naudou 1980: 184-185. 

Naudou 1980:213-214n.38. 

This is listed in the Index to the Tohoku Catalogue as 1949-this is an incorrect listing; 


Tohoku 1949 is the Dandadhrg-viddra-yamdari-sddhana-ndma (Ui et al 1934:307); the correct 
listing is Tohoku 1649. 


393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 
397. 
398. 
399. 


See Naudou 1980:253-256. 
Ui et al 1934:260-261. 

Ui et al 1934:485 and 489. 
Ui et al 1934:69, 228. 

Ui et al 1934:120. 

Ui et al 1934:85. 

Ui et al 1934:134, 411, 674. 
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Chapter 5 James F. Hartzell 
The Early Saivite Tantric Literature 
5.0. Introduction 
Much as in Christianity, where the historical birth of Jesus Christ and the 

advent of the Christian tradition can be traced to a definite time and place, the 
historical Sakyamuni Buddha and the origins of the religion he started can be traced to 
a definite place and a roughly definite time. This definitive historical aspect to the 
tradition has contributed to the problematic canonical arguments for dating the 
Buddhist Tantras to the time of Sakyamuni’s historical life. In Hinduism, the 
founding figures of the Tantric tradition, Siva and Sakti, are not so easy to pin down. 
Since the divine couple is considered to live eternally, the advocates of the Hindu 
Tantric traditions do not try to pin the origins of their texts to a particular time 
period. On the other hand, in terms of modern historical methodologies, we do not 
have the advantage with the Saivite Tantric literature of a datable translated corpus as 
we do with the Buddhist Tantras. We also do not have the same sort of settled 
consensus of classification as the Tibetans have provided for generations of Buddhist 
scholars and practitioners. For historical dating of the Saivite Tantras, one of the best 
benchmarks we have are the citations and quotes of the Saivite Tantras by 
Abhinavagupta in his early 11th century Tantrdlokah, and we shall discuss this 
material below. The timing of this text gives us a definitive "latest" date for a 
number of texts that survive in either published or manuscript form. As for 


classifications, what we find--instead of a consensus schema as in Buddhist Tantra--is 
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a variety of classification schemes used by scholars, and by the various Saivite 
traditions themselves, with a general distinction between the southern Saiva Siddhanta 
school and the ‘northern’ so-called Kasmiri Saiva school. Because of the vast 
complexity of the Saiva Tantric corpus, and its multiple overlaps with Sakta Tantras 
(particularly of the Sri Vidya tradition), and even some Vaisnava texts, I will not 
attempt in this dissertation any sort of comprehensive overview of all Saivite Tantric 
literature. What I will cover in this chapter is 1) A discussion of the variety of 
classification schemas used for Saivite Tantras by modern scholars, 2) The differing 
Saivite Tantric classification schemas found in some of the Tantras, 3) Precursor 
traditions of the northern monistic Saivite tradition that come to be incorporated into 
the Trika Saivism espoused by Abhinavagupta, 4) Original translations of catalogue 
extracts from several Sanskrit manuscripts of the earliest extant Saivite Tantras that 
were cited or quoted by Abhinavagupta. This tables of contents we have for these 
texts, and the short extracts from the introductions and closing sections of the 
manuscripts, gives us some sense of the topics covered in the major extant Saivite 
Tantras. 5) In the last section of the chapter I will briefly discuss the published 
Saivite Tantras of Abhinavagupta’s tradition; several of these I will discuss in detail 
in Chapter 8 of this dissertation. The major contribution of this chapter will simply 
be to show that there was and still are a substantial number of early Saivite Tantras 
that are texts of significant size, and that they form part of a larger tradition that 
included contributions from a number of very learned and deeply thinking writers. 


This chapter puts, as is sometimes said, some ‘meat on the bones’ of the claims of the 
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Tantric tradition to a long and vibrant history, and provide some orientation for other 
scholars who may become curious about the Saivite Tantras and wish to work on 
some of the untranslated and unpublished texts. It is far more useful to have some 
sense of the topics and style of several significant Saivite Tantras than to simply be 
faced with a list of text names and not to know whether they may or may not still 
exist, or for that matter whether they ever existed at all. 
5.1. Saivite Tantric Classification Schemas (5.1.1. Scholarly Classifications, 
5.1.2. Traditional Classifications) 
§.1.1. Classifications of Saivite Tantras by Scholars, Based on Traditional 
Schemas 

Padoux has argued that traditional Tantric classification schemes are largely 
post-hoc and artificial, though we really need more information about the whole 
tradition to settle the question. Bhatt divides the Saiva literature fourfold, Kdpdla, 
Kalamuka, PaSupata and Saiva,? with the latter again subdivided into the Kasmira 
Saiva and the Siddhdnta Saiva, primarily northern and southern, respectively,’ though 
some of the authors of Kasmir Saiva texts apparently came from the south.’ 
Dyczkowski, in his survey of the Saivdgamas and the Kaula Tantras lists some 700 
different texts,° giving some idea of the eventual scope of the literature (we will 
discuss this material in a bit more detail below). Of the four groupings identified by 
Bhatt, the authoritative study on the Kdpdlikas and Kdl@mukhas (both now extinct) is 
David Lorenzen’s work from 1971, and little work has been done since.° According 


to Lorenzen, the Kaldmukhas were an offshoot of the Padfupatas, and he provides a 
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useful list of synonyms of the cults culled from the Purdgas and commentaries’ (see 
Chapter 3.2.4. of this dissertation for a discussion of Lorenzen’s work). Minoru 
Hara, in the introduction to his translation of the Nakulf§a-pasupata-darsanam* dates 
NakultSa (or Lakulf§a) to “about the beginning of the Christian era,"® following the 
evidence of several earlier scholars who researched the subject. In passages 
purportedly quoted from NakulfSa’s teachings, we are told that the vrata include 
smearing the body with ashes, lying in ashes, recitation of mantras and hymns, and 
circumambulation. Together with the customary ascetic practices and usual Yogic 
practices of breath control and concentration on the heart, these devotees employed a 
variety of acts designed to arouse scorn and mockery by others. These presentations 
(upahdra) including laughing, singing and dancing, the latter two to be performed in 
conformity with GdndharvaSdstra (music treatises) and the Naéfyasdstra. Among the 
preliminary rites were included syngdrana, “that coquetry by which when looking at a 
young and beautiful woman one shows oneself to be in love with her," and 
avitatkarana, “doing things which the world censures, as if one could not distinguish 
between what should be done and what should be not." These behaviors also 
included acting like a dead man or a drunkard, sleeping and snoring publicly, 
behaving as though buffeted by the wind, limping about, acting and speaking like a 
crazy man, and bellowing.'® We are also told, "where the profane are present, all 
this should be practiced in secret."'' While this by no means constitutes proof of 
early Tantric-style rituals, it does--provided we can rely at least somewhat on the 


authenticity of Mddhava’s attributions to Nakuli§a--give some indication that Tantric 
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activities may well have begun several centuries before the full-fledged texts became 
well known, and thereby tends to support the impression given by Dharmakirti’s 
remarks (See Chapter 3.1.3.) that Tantric practices are older than has generally been 
considered. '? 

In the Introduction to his Italian translation of Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka, 
Raniero Gnoli gives a useful classification of the Saivite Tantras. He says that we 
may generally (though not strictly) divide them into two categories--one of a more 
ritualistic and disciplinary character, and the other decidedly mystical and erotic. The 
first group of scriptures are the so-called Agamas (though the endings -dgama and - 
tantra are here interchangeable), a group of texts dating probably from the first 
century CE and of an eminently ritualistic character. The Agamas, as the major part 
of the Tantras, are divided into four parts called pddas, dedicated respectively to 
knowledge (vidyd), yoga, rites (kriyd), and disciplinary rules (caryd). In the Agama 
texts the Kriyd section tends to be the longest. The Agamas he says were preserved 
in the south of India where they form the basis of the Saivite temple rites. Among 
them we find as common conceptions the idea that Siva is uniquely the one 
responsible for the creations, sustenance, and reabsorption of the world, and possesses 
six qualities: omniscience, satisfaction, pure awareness, freedom, omnipotence and 
infinite potential. The various scriptures emerge from his five faces: Sadyojata, 
Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusa, and Isina. Throughout these texts we find a common 
belief in the power of mantras, used not only in meditation but also in initiations 


(diks@), particularly for purification of the six paths (adhvan) of creation. In theory 
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these Ggama teachings are available to all castes, and their teachings are discussed by 
Abhinava in the texts Kdmika-[a4gama], Kirana, NihSvdsa, Pauskara, Raurava, 
Svdyambhuva, Paramesvara, etc. There are in addition many texts where the 
characteristics of these two divisions (viz. the more ritualistic and the more esoteric 
and speculative) coexist, as Gnoli puts it, happily. These include the 
Malinivijayatantra (classed by Abhinava as the most important to the 7rika tradition), 
the Svacchanda-tantra, the Trisirobhairava-tantra, the NiSisamcdra-tantra, the 
Devydydmala-tantra, the SiddhayogeSvart-tantra, and several others.'* 

We can also broadly divide Hindu Tantric literature into two major types, 
original Tantras and the Tantric digests. Unlike Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras, whose 
production largely ceased with the Persian invasions, and whose commentarial 
tradition shifted primarily to Tibet, Hindu Sanskrit Tantras and digests continue to be 
written into the twentieth century CE. The earliest significant digest is 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantradloka, and a shorter summary he wrote late in life called the 
Tantrasdra. Of the better known later digests are the Piinadnanda’s sixteenth century 
Tattvacintamani and Krsnananda Agamavagisa’s Tantrasdra. One of the most recent 
digests is the 13,000+ Sloka Agamatattvavilasa by Raghunathatarkavagisah of Bengal, 
probably from the early 19th century.'° The range of Hindu Tantric literature is vast. 
Though the earlier strata can be somewhat clearly distinguished into Saiva, Sakta, and 
Vaisnava (Paficardtra) lines, many of the Tantra of the second millennium CE cross 
party lines, so to speak, incorporating deities from the variety of Hindu and Buddhist 


pantheons, with several (e.g. Govindakalpalatd and Brhadgautamitantram) devoted to 
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Krsna,'* a Caitanyakalpa added to the ostensibly Saivite Brahmayamala,"’ and 
another, the Yogdavalitantram devoted to Rddhd-Krsna."* (The latter is in fact a 
practical handbook for conscious control of reproduction.'9) H.P. Sastri devoted an 
entire volume (8.1-2) to Tantric texts in his catalogue of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal’s Sanskrit manuscripts, with 150-200 original Tantras (some independent 
works define themselves as chapters of larger works), some 90 general and 
comprehensive Tantric digests, in addition to a hundred shorter works devoted to 
particular deities, rites, mudrds, yantras, etc. We find hundreds of texts in 
manuscript scattered about the Indian subcontinent and in European libraries.”! 

Another helpful schematic overview that looks at the Saivite Tantric literature 
in relationship to Vasnava and Sakta literature is the Introduction by N.R. Bhatt to the 
descriptive catalogue of the holdings of the French Institute of Indology at 
Pondhicherry.” The Institute’s holdings include some 12,000 manuscripts, 1100 
devandgart transcripts from other libraries, and microfilm copies of the Saivagama 
manuscripts from the Kashmir Government Library, the Nepal Durbar Library, and 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. Bhatt notes that despite differentiations by some 
scholars, Agama (what comes from the teacher to the disciple),” Tantras and Samhita 
(collections) are really synonyms, though in practice Vaisnava texts are often called 
samhitds, and most Sakta texts are called Tantras. The Sdkta texts traditionally 
number 64, though many more now exist. It is from the Saktdgamds that we derive 
the oft-misunderstood distinction between the so-called left-handed Tantra 


(Vamamarga) and the right-handed Tantra (Daksinamdrga)--a classification that first 
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gained currency among Western scholars through Woodroffe’s work on Sdakta 
Tantras. The Vaisnava works are divided into the Pdficaratradgamas and the 
Vaikhdnasdgamas. The former grouping is again subdivided into Divya--texts such as 
Sattvasamhitaé, Pauskarasamhitd, and Jaydkhyasamhitdé that were revealed directly by 
Narayana; Munibhdsita, i.e. spoken by the sages to their disciples, such as 
Bharadvdjasamhita and Paérame$varasamhita; and the Aptamanujaprokta, i.e. spoken 
by trustworthy men. Bhattacharyya notes that different classification schemes are 
given in different Samhitds, citing for example a different schema from the 
Isvarasamhita of Agama, Mantra, Tantra, and Tantrantara.“ (I have not yet done 
any serious research on the Sakta Tantras as a group--most of Woodroffe’s work is on 
the Sakta Tantras, or on the Kali literature, or on the Sri Vidya tradition, so I will not 
discuss these here, although we will see that the Krama tradition of the Trika school 
is also known as Kdlikrama and has Kali as its principal deity.) 
5.1.2. Saivite Tantric Classification Schemes from Within the Traditions 

Tantric classification schemes from within the traditions have been the subject 
of long discussions by sectarian adherents over the centuries. Bagchi, reading in the 
39th (Srotanirnaya) chapter of the Brahmaydmaila Tantric manuscript (copied in 1052 
CE) gives three Saivite classifications: a) the right, middle, and left currents (daksina- 
, madhyama-, and vdma-srotas) = Siva’s three Saktis; b) the four seats of science, 
syllables, consorts, and circles (vidyd-, mantra-, mudrda-, and mandala-pithas); c) the 
(usually) five traditions from the eastern, western, southern, northern, and upper 


mouths of Siva (parva-, pascima-, daksina-, uttara-, and iirdhva-Gmndayas).* Another 
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classification scheme speaks of the Bhairavatantras or the Bhairavasrotas. There are 
eight ydmalas (the name comes from yamala, or pair, as in Siva and Sakti), such as 
the Brahmaydmala, Rudraydmala, Jayadrathaydmala (also tied to the vaéma- 
madhyama-srotas and the paScimavaktra).*° Drabu, in a helpful study of the 
Saivadgamas, points us to Srikanthi’s classification of the Saiva Agamas cited by 
Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantraéloka. This schema includes ten Siva 
Tantras, eighteen Rudra Tantras, and sixty-four Bhairava Tantras in eight categories. 
The ten include the Kdmaja, Yogaja, Cintya, Maukuta, Amsumata, Dipta, Karana, 
Suprabheda, Ajita and one other. The eighteen are the Vijaya, NiSvdsa, Madgita, 
Paramesvara, Mukhabimba, Siddha, Santdna, Nadrasimhaka, CandradmSu, Virabhadra, 
Agneya, Svayambhuva, Visara, Raurava, Paficavimala, Kirana, Lalita, and 
Saurabheya. The sixty-four Bhairava Tantras are divided into eight groups. The so- 
called SaddSiva-cakra consists of the Bhairava, Ydmala, Matakhya, Mangala, 
Cakrastaka, Sikhdstaka, Bahurtipa and Vdgifa texts. According to the Bahurtipa, the 
eight Svacchandas are the Svacchanda, Bhairava, Canda, Krodha, Unmattabhairava, 
Asitaénga, Mahoccusma, and the KapdlisSa. The next group of eight consists of the 
Brahmaydmala, Visnuydmala, Svacchanda, Ruru, Atharvana, Rudram, and Vetdla. 
Here then we find either the Atharvaveda itself or a Tantra named for that tradition 
included in the list. The Matabheda texts include the Rakta, Lampata, Laksmd, 
Calika (or Alika), Pingala, Urpullaka, and ViSva. Many of these texts are referred to 
either in the plural, or as ViSvddya, i.e the Visva etc., indicating an attendant 


literature probably of sddhanas and mantra-kalpas such as we have preserved in the 
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Tibetan canon for the Buddhist Tantric texts. In the Caydabheda group-referred to 
as the Mangala-bheda by KrodheSa--we have the Bhairavi, Picutantrasamudbhava, 
Brahmi, Kald, Vijaya, Candrdé, Mangala, and the Sarvamangald. Asitanga referred to 
the Cakrabheda as the Mantracakra, Varnacakra, Sakticakra, Kalacakra, Binducakra, 
Na&dacakra, Guhyacakra, and Khacakra. The Rurubheda texts are the Andhaka, 
Rurubheda, Aja, Mila, Varnabhantha, Vidanga, Jvdlina, and Matrrodana. 
According to Kapalisa the VagiSabhedas are Bhairavi, Citrika, Hamsd, Kadambika, 
Hallekha, Candralekhaé, Vidyullekha, and Vidyumaén. Unmatta grouped the 
Sikhadbheda as Bhairavt, Sikhd, Vind, Vindmant, Sammoha, Ddmara, Atharvaka, 
Kabandha, and Sirascheda.”" In this last group includes the Damara-tantra, a text or 
at least a tradition shared by the Hindus and Buddhists under the name Bhiita-ddmara- 
Tantra. One other classification scheme to note is a list of authoritative Tantras given 
in the 39th chapter of the Brahmaydmala Tantra, a text Bagchi dates to the 8th 
century. This list roughly matches lists from the Kdmikdgama and the 
NiS$vdsatattvasamhitad: 1) Vijaya, 2) Ni§vdsa, 3) Sva@yambhuvamata, 4) Vathula, 5) 
Virabhadra, 6) Raurava, 7) Mdkuta, 8) Virasal/ Viresa, 9) Candrahdsa, 10) Jfidna, 11) 
Mukhavimbaka, 12) Prodgita, 13) Lalita, 14) Siddi, 15) Santana or Sattvanaka, 16) 
Sarvodgita, 17) Kirana, 18) Paérame$vara.” 

While classification systems may be attractive to systematists, and were 
certainly attractive to Saivite Tantric writers, the proliferation of schemes from within 
and outside of the traditions suggests that we should not rely too heavily on any one 


of these categorizations in terms of sorting out the meaning of the texts. The only 
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way to really gain much sense of what were the concerns of the Tantric writers, as 
with the Buddhist material, is read the texts themselves. 

5.2. Contributing Streams of Thought to Abhinavagupta’s Trika-darsana (5.2.1. 
The Agama, Spanda, and Pratyabhijia Literature, 5.2.2. The Krama and Kula 
Influences) 

Before looking at the Tantras that served as source material for Abhinava’s 
writings, we must briefly consider the literature of the monistic Saiva tradition in 
Kasmir Abhinava comes from, since this includes a variety of texts and commentaries 
that are more philosophical in nature. This material has been well covered over the 
past few decades principally by French” and Italian scholars, though a few English- 
speaking academics have also made their mark--particularly Alexis Sanderson at 
Oxford and his former student Mark Dyczkowski, and the American Paul Muller- 
Ortega*°--along with some remarkable efforts by some Indian initiates and 
academicians. The non-dual Saivism of Kashmir is sometimes called Trka-Sdsana, or 
Trka-Sastra.*' According to Sanderson, this school went through three phases: an 
early period before 800 CE when the goal of the ritual was-- 

The assimilation of the power of a ‘triad’ (trika) of goddesses, Para, 

Parapara, and Apara, the first benevolent, the other two wild and 

terrifying, garlanded with skulls and brandishing the khatvdrga, the 

skull-topped staff of the Kapalikas. Associated with the cult of these 

sect-defining deities was that of the eight mother goddesses and their 
embodiments in ‘clans’ (kuda) of yoginis. The latter are both 

supernatural apparitions and human females considered to be 

permanently possessed by the mother goddesses. They were to be 

invoked and/or placated with offerings of blood, flesh, wine, and 


sexual fluids by power-seeking adepts whose affinity with one or other 
of these clans was divined at the time of initiation.°*? 
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The second phase of the Trika tradition incorporated the Krama tradition of Kali 
worship (see below). The third phase, marked mainly by Abhinavagupta’s writings 
(Tantraloka, Tantrasara, Malinivijayavartika, PardtrimSikavivarana, etc.) and those of 
his student Ksemaraja, incorporated the Pratyabhijfid metaphysics and positioned itself 
as the ‘catholic’ summation of the heterodox Bhairavatantras, Kaula tradition, and 
Krama lineage, and (with a monistic reinterpretation) the doctrines of the orthodox 
and dualistic Saiva Siddhanta school.” 
5.2.1. The Agama, Spanda, and Pratyabhijia Literature 

There are three basic divisions of the Trika literature: the Agama-Sastra, the 
Spanda-Sdstra, and the Pratyabhijnd-Sastra. Under the revelations of the Agama- 
§astra are the Malinivijayottaratantra, the Svacchandabhairavatantra, the Netratantra, 
the Rudraydmalatantra, the Sivasiitras and other texts. One major line of thinking 
leading into Abhinavagupta’s work was this speculative and theoretical tradition dating 
from Vasugupta’s eighth century Sivasdtras--supposedly divine revelation from Siva in 
a dream that Vasugupta then found inscribed on some rocks in KaSmir. Vasugupta 
also authored the Spandakdrikds, a commentary on the Siva Saitras. These two works 
gave rise to a host of further elaborations and commentaries that came to form much 
of the philosophical basis of what is loosely referred to as Kasmir Saivism. 
Vasugupta is therefore credited with founding the Kasmir Saivite school in the early 
Oth century, and was the teacher of Kallata who lived during Avantivarman’s reign. 
Rdjatarangint 5.66 speaks of King Avantivarman of Kashmir who reigned from 855- 


883, so this confirms the dating. Vasugupta apparently wrote a commentary on the 
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Bhagavadgita that survives in extracts; both Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
also subsequently wrote commentaries on the Gitd, and the full edition of the latter 
has been published and translated into English.** The philosophical doctrines of the 
Siva Satra tradition have been ably summarized by Jaideva Singh in his introduction 
to his translation of the text. I will not repeat his work here except to note a few 
salient doctrinal points, since these are absorbed by Abhinavagupta into his Trika- 
darSana. In this system ultimate reality is ultimate consciousness (Pardsamvit), where 
there is no distinction of subject and object, where the Supreme surveys itself, 
constituted by light (prakdfa) who is Siva, and awareness (vimarsa) who is Sakti.* 
There are 36 tattvas or cosmic principles in the system, the first five being Siva, 
Sakti, Sadasiva (will), Isvara (knowledge), and Sad- or Suddhavidya. Then there is 
illusion (mdyd) and its five sheaths (kaficukas): kald or the principle of limitation of 
power, vidyd or limited knowledge, rdéga or passion, kdla or time, and niyati or 
limitation of experience. These are followed by the Samkhya categories of Purusa 
and Prakyti, Buddhi, Ahamkara and Manas, the /fidnendriyas (smell, taste, sight, 
tough, and hearing) and karmendriyas (speech, grasping, locomotion, excretion, and 
procreation), the five tanmdtras (sound, touch, color, flavor, odor), and the five 
elements (mahdbhitas--earth, air, fire, water, space).*’ These basic ideas of the 
nature of reality as light and consciousness embodied in Siva and Sakti, and the set of 
the thirty-six sattvas are fully absorbed into Abhinava’s system and the Trika-darsana 
of Tantric Yoga. 


The second major division of monistic Kasmiri Saivite literature is the works 
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of the Spanda Sdstra. The major text is the Spanda karikds or Spandasitra written 


38 There are four 


either by Vasugupta hiimself or by Kallafa, his chief disciple. 
commentaries on the text, a vrtti by Kallata (9th century), a vivyti by Ramakantha 
(10th century), Bhatta Utpala’s 10th century Spandapradipika,® and Ksemaraja’s 
1ith century Spandasandoha and Spandanirnaya. (These works have all been 
translated into European languages.)*° Abhinavagupta, in the PardtrimSikavivarana 
defined spanda as kramddi-parihdrena camat-kdra-dtmikd ucchalata, a phrase Singh 
translates as "a heaving of spiritual rapture in the essential nature of the Divine which 
excludes all succession."*' Another way to put this is that the Spanda school defined 
ultimate reality as an energy, an vibration, a movement, identical with Siva: 
“movement, energy, incessant effort, not separated from the world, but rather the 
active principle, the source of innumerable creations and dissolutions, both cosmic 
and individual."*? Developing some of Bhartrhari’s ideas about language, 
Somananda, Utpaladeva, and later Abhinavagupta argued that Light and Thought are 
in fact two diverse facets of the same reality.** Everything that exists, prior to 
appearing and making itself clear in our thoughts, and translating itself finally into 
action, pre-exists in the will. According to Abhinavagupta and Utpaladeva, there is 
a logical necessity to the preexistence of the future in the will, just as the final design 
of a pot or a cloth predetermines its initial representation to the potter or the 
weaver.* The will is an experience, not only an abstract concept. 

The third major division of the literature is the Pratyabhijfid Sastra. The 


works of this school derive from the tradition of Somananda who wrote the 
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Sivadrsti,* from his student Utpaladeva who wrote the more popular 
I§varapratyabhijfd-karikds, with his vrtti autocommentary, and from Abhinavagupta’s 
Pratyabhijfdvimarsint and Pratyabhijfivivytivimarsint. Ksemeraja also wrote a short 
20 verse text entitled Pratyabhijfdhydayam,”’ and Abhinava discusses the system in 
depth in his Tantraloka.“ The doctrine of the system is that citi as the feminine or 
active aspect of Siva creates the universe via a projection onto her own wall or 
partition (svabhittau), much as we would say a modern-day projectionist projects a 
movie onto a screen--or as Ksemarajah puts it, like a city seen in a mirror (darpane 
nagaravat).”” Through the various levels of illusion inherent in reality the individual 
sees him or herself as distinct and separate from the consciousness-source; 
pratyabhijfd, or recognition, as the name of the system, refers to initiates coming to 
recognize the citi within them that is inextricably linked to Siva and Sakti. This basic 
paradigm is also absorbed in Abhinava’s system and the Trika-dargana of Saivite 
Tantric Yoga. The relatedness of all three of these major divisions of the monistic 
Saivite school is indicated by their inclusion in the Tantraloka, and by the concerns of 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantric disciple Ksemaraja, who wrote commentaries on the Siva 
Siitras, on several of the major Kagmir Saivite Tantras as well as on the Pratyabhijna 
and Spanda works.©° 
5.2.2. The Krama and Kula Influences 

Another contributing stream to Abhinava’s Trika Saivism is the Krama school, 
a term that, as Sanderson puts it, refers "to a number of closely related mystical cults 


of the goddess Kali and her emanations, which, originating in Uddiyana (Swat) and 
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Kashmir before the ninth century, propagated an idealist metaphysics that exerted a 
decisive influence on the Trika and thence on the Srividya. The Krama rituals with 
their wild, skull-decked, often theriomorphic deities place them within the Kapalika 
culture of the cremation grounds."*' Aside from Sanderson’s article, and the sections 
on Krama in Pandey’s study of Abhinavagupta,™ the only other published works on 
this tradition are Silburn’s two translations and Rastogi’s Krama Tantricism of 
Kashmir,™ with two of the major surviving canonical texts of the school being the 
Jayadrathayamala and the MahdnayaprakdSa, though there are many others.*° 
Sanderson gives perhaps the most succinct summary of the basic doctrines of this 
system that speaks of Kali as an “infinite power of consciousness that projects and 
absorbs the universe within itself: 


All forms of the Krama ritual are designed to induce this liberating 
intrinsicism through assimilative worship of Kali (the true Self) in and 
as a ‘sequence’ (krama) of sets of divine powers. This ‘sequence’ 
embodies all the phases through which this cyclical dynamism manifests 
itself in the microcosm of the individual’s cognition, as it fills and 
empties itself from moment to moment in the flux of experience. Thus 
in its commonest form the Krama ritual culminates in the worship of a 
sequence of deities that successively encodes the projection of content, 
immersion in content, retraction of content into the state of latent 
impression within the subject, and finally the dissolution of these 
subjective impressions in the implosion of consciousness into its 
pristine, nondiscursive potentiality. In some traditions, pure luminosity 
(bhdsd) is worshipped as a fifth phase englobing these four as its 
creative vibrancy. Fortifying this gnostic ritual with the expansive joy 
of caste-free sexual union and the consumption of wine, flesh, and the 
impurities of the body, the initiate penetrates through the inhibition of 
external values and the rebirth-generating bondage of self-awareness 
that this inhibition entails, thereby attaining the conviction that his 
individualized consciousness is but the spontaneous play of these 
universal powers. No longer enslaved by the appearance of subjection 
to the not-self in consciousness, he achieves liberation within the very 
flow of extroverted cognition.*® 
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The Krama school had a major influence on the Trika system, with Abhinava taking 
pains to explain how Krama categories fit into his system, and the deities of the cult 
absorbed into the Trika system. As Sanderson explains, the doctrine also spread 
independently to the south of India, inspiring several major works, and survives in the 
Guhyakdali cult in the Kathmandu valley.*” 

The Kula tradition is of course a major element of the third-phase Trika school 
propounded by Abhinavagupta. The only study of Kula per se that has been 
published is the 7th chapter of Pandey’s study of Abhinavagupta.** Though the scope 
of his study is impressive, and Pandey offers numerous insights into Abhinavagupta’s 
thinking, his writing is often difficult to follow, and his dating methods not always 
backed up by substantiated evidence. Pandey identifies the Siddhayogisvarimata, the 
Rudraydmala, and the Kuldrmava Tantras as the major texts of the earlier tradition, 
and points us to a ten-teacher dmnaya given by Abhinavagupta at Tantrdloka 28.391- 
393, taken from the fifty-first chapter of the Devlyadmalatantra.* Provided the lineage 
is reliable, that would place the early teachers of the Kula lineage in about the 7th-8th 
century. As I discuss the Kula doctrines in some detail in the 7th chapter of this 
dissertation, they need not detain us here. 

5.3. The Tantraloka (5.3.1. A Marker for Dating Saivite Tantras, 5.3.2. The 
Malinivijayottara Tantra) 

To bring some order to the otherwise easily confusing and often contradictory 

morass of the Saivite Tantric classification schemes and material, I have taken as a 


benchmark Abhinavagupta’s early 11th century magnum opus, the Tanrrdloka, and the 
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commentary on this text in the thirteenth century by an adherent of the Trika-based 
Srividya tradition, Jayaratha. As with Abhayakaragupta’s Buddhist work (see 
Chapter 4 of this dissertation), Abhinava provides a historical time limit on the age of 
a set of Saivite Tantric texts that he quotes in his work. This, combined with 
Jayaratha’s clarifications, help us distinguish between the older Saivite Tantras and 
those works that were written in the second millennium CE. 

Abhinavagupta was an unusual fellow, conceived by his father Cukhala 
(Narasimhagupta) and mother Vimala during a Kaula Tantric ritual,*' who contributed 
major works in both Tantra and Aesthetics. He became famous throughout India for 
his Abhinavabhdrati on Bharata’s NdfyaSdstra, and his explication of the theory of 
dhvani (suggestion) in his slightly later commentary on Anandavardhana’s Dhvany- 
Gloka, the Kavyaloka-locana.” In fact his choice of the name Tantra-dloka for his 
opus may reflect some honor paid to Anandavardhana. As discussed in Chapter 6 of 
this dissertation, one of his students was the prolific writer Ksemendra, who studied 
aesthetics and poetry with him. As for his teachers, the long list of names and 
subjects Abhinava provides us indicates that he was an extraordinarily well-educated 
fellow, with no less than 19 named marhikdgurus (teachers from specific preceptorial 
schools) and jfidna-gurus (teachers in general subject areas), and courses of study with 
logicians, Mimamsakas, Vaisnavas, Buddhists, Arhats, Saiva Siddhantins, and Trika 
adherents. The results of these studies are impressive: Abhinava wrote 44 known 
works, apparently in addition to several lost works, including a Nyaya text, as well as 


commentaries on the Yogavdsistha and several Tantras.“ The polymath character of 


Abhinavagupta’s writings was not necessarily unusual for his time. To the [1th 
century King Bhojadeva of Dhara, for instance, are attributed some 25 different 
works of literature and literary criticism, grammar, nighanfu or specialized 
lexicography (Amaravydkhyd and Samyamindma-malika), dharmaSsdstra, astronomy 
and astrology, yoga, vaidya or ayurveda (Rdja-mrgdanka, Carucaryd, and Ayurveda- 
Sarvasva), Saiva philosophy (Tattva-prakd§a), dhanurveda or the science of archery, 
and music, and the Samardngana-sitradhara, and the Sdlihotrannaya.® 

5.3.1. The Tantraloka as a Marker for Dating Saivite Tantras: 

Abhinava refers to about 150® Tantric texts in his Tantraloka, and Jayaratha 
refers to about 100 or so additional texts,©’ so we know that by the early 11th century 
there was already a substantial body of northern Saivite Tantric literature and 
commentaries extant. This indicates as well the likelihood of a substantial history to 
the tradition. Gnoli, in the Introduction to his translation of Somananda’s Sivadrsti, 
indicates an dmnaya of 20 teachers, ‘father to son’ of the gurus who form the lineage 
leading up to Abhinava’s time, between Tryamakaditya, "the legendary chief and 
founder (pravartayitr) of the monistic Saiva school of Kashmir," and Somananda, who 
"lived most probably in the first half of the Xth Century."* Taking as a conservative 
estimate 20 years between each teacher, and assuming for the moment that the 20- 
teacher Gmnaya has some historical value, this would place the beginning of the 
Kashmiri monistic school at approximately the middle of the 6th century CE (30 year 
spacing would put it mid-4th century, 10 year spacing would put it in the eighth 


century). While not definitive, this @mnaya does give us a slightly better sense of the 
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antiquity of the Saivite Tantric practices, and accords well with Dharmakirti’s 6th 
century notice of both Buddhist and non-Buddhist Tantric practices. A roughly 400 
year span for a lineage of 20 teachers is actually a fairly conservative estimate given 
that we have a reliable lineage of six teachers over a span of roughly 200 years 
between the 9th century Vasugupta, and his 11th century commentator Bhaskara.® 
While the Agamas and Tantras are all anonymous, and considered direct revelations 
from Siva, we had in the eighth and ninth centuries independent works and 
commentaries authored by Brhaspati and Sadyojyotih, both of what is called the 
Saivasiddhanta school, indicating at least these dates for early systematizations of the 
Saivite Tantric corpus.” 

While it would be tedious to list all the texts cited by Abhinava and Jayaratha 
(and both Gnoli’”! and Rastogi” have already indexed the citations), it is noteworthy 
that some 50-60 of these texts survive in either (sometimes partial) manuscript or 
published form. Rastogi has extensive notes on the existence of the various published 
texts and the Catalogue citations of the surviving manuscripts, and I have 
supplemented these lists by examining the published editions and the extracts from the 
manuscripts given in the India Office Catalogue, H.P. Shastri’s Catalogues of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and that of the Durbar Library in Nepal, and in his and 
Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit Mss. It is not possible to tell that much about 
the original texts just from Abhinava’s and Jayaratha’s citations, since they are 
usually only a few lines or verses at most, and frequently are citations of just a single 


line, or a phrase, or just a reference. In order to fill in some of the gaps in this set 
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of information, and to gain a sense of the concerns of the authors of the earlier 
Saivite Tantras, I have searched through several of the major catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts where we find extracts from these Tantras. In many instances we can tell 
either from the early date of the manuscripts themselves, or from the contents of the 
texts that we in all probability do indeed still have the texts Abhinavagupta was citing 
from, though in other instances we may well have later texts that adopted the same 
name as earlier ones now lost. The following study is not comprehensive--since just 
as with the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras discussed in Chapter 4 of this dissertation, I 
have not had the opportunity to check all the extant catalogues and manuscripts listing 
northern Saivite Tantras, yet I have translated here a set of heretofore untranslated 
material that sheds more light on early Saivite Tantra. 
5.3.2. Malinivijayottaratantra 

Abhinavagupta considers the Mdlinfvijayottara the most authoritative of the 
northern Saivite Tantras, a point he makes in many places. An example of this is in 
his discussion of the number of worlds (bhuvanas) in the cosmos, in chapter 8 of the 
Tantraloka. At TA 8.436-437a he says ‘And others have many doubts, such as are 
discussed by teachers according to their own views. In the Sripairvasdsana, though, it 
is said that there are 118. That is authoritative in this regard; it is stated concisely 
and correctly." The Mdlinivijayottara is also the only Tantra Abhinavagupta wrote a 
(partial) commentary on--at least that survives. We have the published version of the 
Tantra from the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 37. Gnoli translated 


chapters 1-9 and chapter 11 of the MdlinIvijayatantra as Appendix | to his translation 
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of the Tantraloka.” 1 have completed a draft English translation of the entire text, 
and discuss some of this material in more detail in Chapters 7, 8 and 9 of this 
dissertation, where we will look at the theory and practice of Tantric Yoga. The 
Tantra itself claims to be an extraction from the Siddhayogisvart-Tantram, a Tantra 
that Abhinavagupta cites repeatedly in the Tantdloka.” Sastri cites a manuscript by 
the same name in his Calcutta catalogue, ms. 5465, No. 5948. He gives the 
colophons from the 32 chapters, providing a table of contents: 1) (Untitled), 2) 
Pervasion, 3) Extraction of the fakti triad, 4) Extraction of the divisions of vidyd, 5) 
Extraction of the world protectors, 6) The mandala of the Tantric group, 7) 
(Untitled), 8) (missing), 9) (Untitled), 10) The Vidyd vow, 11-13) (Untitled), 14) 
(Missing), 15-19) Untitled, 20) The array of the space cakra, 21) The congregation of 
the Bhairava heros, 22) Specification of the Yogini-cakra, 23) (Untitled), 24) 
Extraction of the cakra, 25) Disposition of the siddhi-mandala 26) Called the 
meeting, 27-32) (Untitled).”” The post-colophon states ‘In Nepal Sarnvat 793, the 
infinite collection known as the SiddhayogeSvari was written. (Among) the wise men 
knowing the effort involved in writing a manuscript, there is no one other than the 
one Hanuman who knows the ultimate that leaps over the ocean of suffering.’™ 
Though the manuscript is clearly dated late--i.e. 1573 CE, the contents as we have 
them suggest it may well be a later version of the Mdlinivijayottara-Tantra source 
text, perhaps written to replace the missing original. Sastri also lists a manuscript of 
the fifth chapter only of the Siddha-Viresvari-Tantram. The chapter begins: "‘So 


now I will explain the means to siddhi, Oh dearest of the lord; not knowing [this], 
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Oh Goddess, and not having recited [the mantra] to the sandals of the guru, how can 
the Kaulika adept not wander [lost] in the night? And [I will explain] how the 
mantras are perfected through knowledge of the meaning of the mantras, My dear; 
having recited the Kulluka” in the head, one should meditate on the bridge in the 
heart; and when the sahasrara [cakra] is purified, one should meditate on the great 
bridge.’" It ends: "Thereby the entire recitation etc., without remainder, without a 
doubt! therefore one should recited the kullukd in one’s head with every effort."*° 
We have references to a Siddhavirdvaltsdra at TA 22.41 and a Srisiddhavira at TA 
33.2, texts Gnoli suggests are identical with the Siddhayogesvari.*' 
5.4. Possibly Shared Texts Between Buddhist and Saivite Traditions (5.4.1. The 
Kalottara and Kalacakra Tantras; 5.4.2. The Amrta Tantra and the Kalacakra 
Mila Tantra; 5.4.3. The Bhiitadamaratantra) 

Those who take the time and trouble to read through both Buddhist and Saivite 
Tantric material will be immediately struck by the enormous similarities between the 
two traditions. Many of the gods and goddesses are shared, many of the ritual 
practices are extremely similar or sometimes almost exactly the same, much of the 
basic inheritance of magical, ritual, and Yogic practices is the same--as is the subtle 
body system and medical principles (see Chapter 7). I have found during my 
searches through the less well known and unpublished Tantras of both traditions that 
there appear to be a few Tantras that were actually shared (in different versions) 
between the two traditions, or else it is the case (equally likely) that the two traditions 


shared texts by the same names. The sharing or rival claims to individual Tantras is 
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not unheard of elsewhere in the Tantric traditions. The Svacchandatantra is for 
instance claimed as authoritative by both the non-dual Trika-darSana, and by the 
dualist Saiva-siddhanta tradition, and both schools’ proponents wrote commentaries on 
the text. 

5.4.1. The Kalottaratantra and the Kalacakra Tantra: 

We must of course ask about the potential relationship of one of the main 
subjects of the Kdlacakratantra and the Saivite Tantras--the notion of time and the 
role it plays in Tantric practice. There is a rather early Saivite Tantra called 
Kdlottara, the -uttara suffix usually indicating that it forms a supplement to an earlier 
text--perhaps the Kdlarantra as Sastri suggests™ or more likely the well-known 
Mahdakalatantra--a title of both a Saivite and a later Buddhist work. The 
Kdlottaratantra is cited by Abhinavagupta at Tantrdloka 11.19: "And it is likewise 
stated in the Srimat Kdlottara etc. that there are in addition these five principles 
whereby the entire world is pervaded."*? The Durbar libraray has two recensions of 
this text: 1) in 40 chapters (ms. 273), called the Brhatkdlottaram or 
Kdlottaramahdtantra, 2) in 32 chapters (ms. 226), called the Kdlottaratantram. This 
second version has as the title of chapter 24 "Kdlacakre...." suggesting the possibility 
of a rather strong relationship with the content of the Buddhist text. Sastri provides 
however only the chapter titles of the two versions. While these cannot tell us much 
definitively without reading the text itself, the chapter titles certainly are suggestive, 
and there is definitely some overlap with the subject matter of the Kalacakratantra 


(not that difficult to achieve, however, given the enormous range of material covered 
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in the text). For the Brhatkdlottaram these are: 1) Expiation (prdyascitta-patala),™ 
2) The string of prayer beads (Aksa-siitra-mdld-), 3) The description of the bell 
(Ghantda-laksana-), 4) Flowers (Puspa), 5) The eight little flowers (Asfa-puspikd), 6) 
Pilgrimage (Vrata-ydtrd), 7) The fourteen days of the dark half of February-March 
(Phdlguna-krsna-caturdast), 8) Astrological rites (Graha-vrata), 9) Religious 
observances (Vrata), 10) The source of the [cosmic] principles (Tattvotpatti), 11) 
Established sddhanas (Sddhana-samvitti), 12) Instruction about the channels and 
cakras (Nddi-cakrodde§Sa), 13) The alleviation of disease through Om (Prasdda- 
pranava-vyadhi),® 14) Perceptible mantra recitation (Pratyaksa-japa), 15) Extraction 
of the linga (Lingoddhdra), 16) ..... testhi (7), 17) The internal sacrifice (Antar-ydga), 
18) Funeral rites (Antyesthi), 19) Faith (Sraddha), 20) Coloring of the linga (Linga- 
varnana), 21) Linga, 22) Image (Pratimd), 23) Description of the Mother and 
Bhairava (Maty-bhairava-varnana), 24) Pilgrimage seat (Pitha), 25) The house 
sacrifice (Vdstu-ydga), 26) Characteristics of the palace (Prdsdda-laksana), 27) 
Preliminary consecration (with perfumes etc.) (Adhivdsana), 28) Preliminary 
consecration (Adhivdsana), 29) Establishment (Sthdpana), 30) Extraction of the old 
(Jirnoddhdra), 31) Instruction about beginning (UdghdtoddeSa), 32) Victory (Vijaya), 
33) Description of Brahmd’s egg (Brahmdnda-varnana), 34) The rational structure of 
the principles (Tattva-yukti), 35) The meaning of the mantras (Mantrartha), 36) 
Understanding the field(s) (Ksetra-grahana), 37) Description of Sakti (Sakti-varnana), 
38) Preliminary worship (Puérvva-sevd), 39) Protecting the revelation of the Aghora 


etc. texts (Aghorddi-Sdstra-vyiisti-paripdlana), 40) Closing chapter.* 
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The slightly shorter Kdlottaratantram in about 600 verses is a conversation 
between Karttikeya (Siva and Parvatt’s son) and Ifvara. Chapter 2°’ begins with 
Karttikeya saying that the disposition of the conscience and similarly the purification 
of the elements (has been described, presumably), and the purification of the elements 
has already been performed. So please explain the strengthening (4pydyanam) of the 
elements, properly. /vara replies (and this cannot be made clear without the rest of 
the text), one should confuse the consciousness first, then (one should perform?) its 
burning immediately afterwards, the strengthening is third, and prdndydma is 
considered (the fourth). Sastri does not provide all the chapter titles; the ones he 
cites are 1) Extraction of the mantras (mantroddhGra), 2) The conscience 
(Antahkarana), 4) Bathing with ashes (Bhasma-sndnam), 5) Rules for the sacrifice 
(Yajana-vidhi), 6) Rules for the fire ritual (Agni-kdryya-vidhi), 8) Explanation of the 
initiation (Diksd-prakdSa), 10) Channels... (Nddf...), 11) What consists of Agni and 
Soma (Agni-somdtmakam), 12) Creation and destruction (Srsti-samhdrakam), 14) 
Showing the palace (Prdsdda-nidarSana), 19) Specification of the principles (Tartva- 
nirnaya), 20) Union (Samkrdnti), 22) Equal flavor of Sakti (Sakti-sama-rasa), 23) The 
subject of young maidens (Kumdrikd-prakarana), 24) In the wheel of 
time.....(Kd@lacakre....), 32) The Swan’s words (Hamsa-vdco).** 

None of this tells us that much definitively, though it certainly hints that in a 
Saivite Tantric context, with the typical mixture of transformed Yogic, Vedic, 
mantric, subtle body and ritualistic aspects, the Wheel of Time plays a role, as do 


young maidens--presumably for ritual lovemaking. The Mahdkdla sect is apparently 
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quite old. We find several references to it in Bdnabhajfta’s mid-seventh century tale 
Kddambart, as discussed in Chapter 3 of this dissertation. In describing the city of 
Ujjayint, Bdna describes the river Siprd as though rippling with jealousy "at seeing 
the River of the Gods tumble upon the head of the blessed Mahdkdla," in the city 
"dwells Mahdkdla himself, whose bright toenails are kissed by the crest-jewel rays of 
gods and demons; whose sharp trident ripped open the great demon Andhaka; whose 
crescent moon resting on his head is scratched by the points of Gauri’s anklets; 
whose cosmetics are the ashes of Tripura....and who has given up his fondness for 
dwelling on Mount Kailasa."*’ Certainly from Bdna’s descriptions we know that 
Mahdkala is a form of Siva. 
5.4.2. The Amrta-Tantra 

One of the Tantras cited by Ksemardja in the Siva-siitra-vimarsint is the 
Amrtesatantra, also known as the Mrtyujid-amytifa-vidhdnam. There is extant an 
alternate colophon to the ending of the Kdlacakratantra (cited and translated in 
Chapter 10 of this dissertation); in this colophon the original milatantra of the 
Kdlacakra tradition is referred to as the Amrta Tantra, rather than the better known 
name Adibuddha. We cannot deduce much of anything from the similarity of the 
names alone--amyta is an extremely common term in the Tantric traditions. Given the 
similarities between the Hindu and Buddhist Bhataddmara Tantras (see below), 
however, it is not impossible that there was some relationship between the now lost 
original Kdlacakra milatantra and the Saivite Amrta Tantra. A manuscript of the 


Saivite text survives in the Durbar Library, No. 285., and based on a colophonic date 
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of Samvati 320, Sastri dates it to 1200 CE. The text begins: "Om homage to the 
gurus Siva etc. The three-fold one possessed of a Sakti, having established a form in 
the three states, [a form] that is entirely the arisal, maintenance, and destruction [of 
the universe] through the Sakti of the universe, gives honor to that one whose soul 
consists of purified nectar of immortality, to Siva, who is beyond Brahma, Visnu, and 
I§a, who is the supreme soul. Seeing the god of gods, MaheSvara, seated on Mount 
Kaildsa, playing with the attendants, together with Pdrvatt, Hara, [then] Parvati, 
alighting quickly from [his] embrace, grasped his two feet, [and] asked with the 
highest devotion, delighting the supreme lord: (The goddess spoke:) ‘Oh lord, 
master of the god of gods, ruler of the world, husband to the world; the great 
miracle was created by you, causing wonder, Oh god of the whole world; yet why 
Oh supreme lord is it difficult for me to understand, difficult to accomplish, secret, 
and not clarified? Neither for Kdrttikeya, nor for me, nor for the gods, nor even for 
the attendants, nor for the mistresses of yoga, nor for the mothers, nor for the seers, 
nor for the yogis. So that it will be very clear to me today, Oh lord of the world, I 
have come, and I ask that you tell me [about it] in detail.’ Etc."*° 

The AmrteSatantra ends: "“‘Whoever knows the difference between para and 
apara on the part of this universal Immortal lord, the god, Bhairava who conquers 
death, he attains immortality shortly ... there’s no doubt in this regard. ... It is not to 
be given to those practicing sin, to angry ones, or to lustful ones. ... If one gives it 
out of confusion, addiction, or out of desire for wealth, one will go to a terrible hell. 


Thus the command, Oh supreme mistress; ... from protecting ... one will attain 
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siddhi; and from protection, Oh goddess, one will become the supreme lord, the 
conqueror of death.’"*! The text has twenty-four chapters, entitled 1) The descent of 
the Tantra; 2) Extraction of the mantras; 3) Sacrificing; 4) Initiation; 5) 
Consecration and practice; 6) Tangible matter; 7) Subtle matter; 8) The illusion of 
time; 9) Eternal Siva; 10) The southern cakra; 11) The northern Tantra; 12) The 
tradition of the clan; 13) Universal knowledge; 14) Everything; 15) (no title); 16) 
Pervasion; 17) The five; 18) Domination and attraction; 19) (no title); 20) 
Protection of the king; 21) The destruction of the sacrifice (?), etc.; 22) Attraction 
of the living soul etc.; 23) Description of mantra practice; 24) Mantra greatness.” 
This is certainly a fully Saivite text, and I would have to conclude, based on this very 
limited glimpse into its contents, that the similarities it may have to the extant 
Kdlacakratantra are no more than the similarities we find between many other Tantras 
with no similarity in names. 

5.4.3. The Bhitadamaratantra: 

One of the terms that crops up in both Saivite and Buddhist Tantra is damara, 
frightful or awful.” Abhinava refers in his Malinivijayavarttikam 1.155 to a 
Sridamaratantra.™ At Tantdloka 3.70 he speaks of a mahdddmaraka ydga in the 
Deviyamalasastra.*> Mitra identifies the Bhitadamaratantra as one of the 64 
"original (Saivite] Tantras;" although it is widely quoted in Tantric compilations, he 
says complete manuscripts are quite rare and the full extent of the text is unknown.”° 
There appear to have been either two different Bhitaddmaratantras, one Saivite and 


one Buddhist, or else various versions of the same text were claimed by both 
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traditions, since we find the name included in lists of texts from both traditions.” 
The historical origins of the term damara are difficult and perhaps impossible to pin 
down. We find that in 1120 CE a group known as the Damaras rebelled under the 
reign of Sussala in Kasmir, and their leader Bhiksacara reigned for a year, before 
being ousted by a resurgent Sussala, precipitating a seven year civil war. The 
Damaras apparently caused Kalhana’s family great distress, as they oppressed many, 
plundered estates, and offended with their humble origins. While the dating of 
Kalhana’s reference makes it unlikely that the particular historical group he refers to 
is directly related to the Tantras that bear the same name, it is not at all impossible 
that a (probably) related group of people bearing the name Damara from several 
generations earlier may have had a local deity bearing the same name that came to be 
associated with the Tantras. This is however speculative, and so far I’ve not found 
any other evidence for the historical origins of the term. 

A Démaratantra is mentioned by Abhinava in his Mdlintvijayavarttika 1.155. 
The passage from the MVV is worth quoting: "Resorting then to this fraction of a 
moment at the limit of consciousness, the yogi who is intent on a ‘mouthful of time’ 
instantly becomes a khecara (a sky-flier). Because it is said that time only appears to 
exist, and is innately a consumer [of existence]. It expands [into the appearance of 
reality] through the light rays of one’s own [consciousness], and is nothing other than 
the non-existence of existence; therefore he who has [mastered] the mandala wherein 
the paths are blocked by means of blocking one’s own light rays [so that they don’t 


bring time into existence], who has become thoroughly mixed with (of one flavor 
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with) a mouthful of time [i.e. one who himself consumes the consumer-time], he 
himself becomes a khecara; so ParameSa has stated in the Tantra called 
Sridamara."® Eggeling lists a Bhiitadamara Mahdtantrardja as #2551 in the India 
Office Catalogue;'® however, it is not clear that this is the same text as the 
Ddmaratantra referred to by Abhinavagupta. 

Sastri notices four Ddmaratantras in the ASB catalogue, the Bhitadamara, a 
Matangidamara and a Gaurtdamaram,'" a Brhad-bhiita-dadmaratantram, and a 
Pratyangirdvidhi from the TridaSadaémara. The manuscript of this last text--only two 
chapters of the longer original--dates from Nepdla Samvat 309, or 1189 c.e., bringing 
it quite close to Abhinava’s dates. Both colophons are called Praryangtrd-vidhi.'” 
Sastri gives us extracts from the beginning and end,'™ and it is clear from this bit of 
material that the Bhitaddmara cult probably originated from the cremation ground 
practices of some of the Yogis: "Om svasti. Om homage to the gurus Siva etc. On 
the delightful summit of Himavant, surrounded by gods and asuras, in that place the 
goddess, with her hands cupped in an afijali, spoke this speech to the god of gods, 
MaheSvara, who was pleasantly seated, who was honored by the gods, asuras, and 
Indra, who was worshipped by the siddhas and gandharvas. The goddess said: ‘The 
knowledge arisen from all the currents (srotas) has been heard by me through your 
grace. What is the science of Durga’s attendants, though, that destroys the path of 
the demons? Having perfected that in a yuga, Oh terrifying one, all doubts are 
destroyed.’ Sribhairava responded: ‘Previously, Oh Gauri, Oh greatly terrifying 


one, in the cremation ground [and] in the cemetery, I have been propitiated by the 
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goddesses, and honored in the sacrifice. And having created an assembly of thieves, 
I went there, Oh beautiful-faced. The ten millions of very powerful ones, i.e. the 
attendants of Durgd etc., in the sixty-four [pilgrimage sites], give the sacrificial 
offering, having made their own kinsmen [function as] the boiled rice portion. I 
enjoy that, my dear, and I play, and I move about.....’ [End:] "When there’s a 
hostile guru who speaks out of fear, and is filled with lust and greed, the givers go to 
hell; and truly, truly it is not otherwise."'™ 

A slightly longer extract is supplied by Sastri from the 
Brhabhitadamaratantram, from a manuscript of 24'4 chapters.'° The opening lines 
of the text suggest a highly transgressive cult, where siddhis are sought in part as 
means to destroy the sins committed in breaking social taboos: "‘I praise the truly 
terrifying one, sky-faced, whose light is the fire of ten million suns, the great 
destroyer of time, the glorious great Bhitaddmara (terrifier of creatures), the ruler of 
the worlds, time, honored by all the worlds, the truly intoxicated ones, the lord of 
Bhairava, infinite master of Bhairava, the terrifier who consists of the Sabda- 
brahman, the all-pervading form, Unmatta-bhairava,'“ honored by the secret 
Unmatta-bhairavt.’ Unmatta-bhairavl spoke: ‘Oh great joy, lord of creatures, master 
of virtuous women, beloved of your devotees, you must tell me, of master of all 
creatures, the Sribhitadamaram. How do the yaksas, men, the serpents, the 
kinnaras, the pramathas etc.,'” the dakinis, the sky-flying clanswomen (kula- 
khecaryyo), the devas, gandharvas, and mistresses (ndyikds),' the siddhas, the 


demons, and the unmarried girls, the yoginis, and the lover-mistresses, [and] their 
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lovely women, (how do all these) achieve siddhi in Jambudvipa in the Kali (yuga)? 
Those who delight in sin, who speak falsely, who have abandoned virtue, who are 
lazy men, you yourself must offer them friendship.'” [You must describe] by what 
means the masses of floods of addictions, the hundreds of thousands of great sins, and 
likewise [i.e. the hundreds of thousands of] the lesser sins destroy [them] in the Kali 
[yuga], and [how] evil planets, evil serpents, and evil beings etc. likewise are 
destroyed, as are the evil causers of great obstacles. [How] are all the siddhis [and] 
the beneficial paths to liberation attained, and the siddhis such as becoming of atomic 
size etc., that destroy the great sins, through destroying the other [sins] such as the 
sin of cohabiting with someone else’s wife, etc., the sin of causing harm to others, 
that of coveting others’ property, the sin of vifamdsa (?) etc., delighting in great fear. 
How is torpor and hell destroyed by contempt, Oh lord of the gods, having become 
the light of the moon and sun, abiding for a long time in the city of Rudra? The 
mistresses of the lord of the gods, of the siddhas, of the lord of the serpents, of living 
beings, of the lord of the yaksas, the mistresses of the secret vampires, the 
gandharvas, of the lords of the earth, and of the clan, and the daughters of the 
masters of the yoga as described, and the mistresses of Bhiitadadmara, coming 
forcefully, stricken with desire, embrace him powerfully. By what degree of 
remembering the mantras do they become siddhds? Ditto for the masters of brahman, 
Indra etc., the meta-deities of the gods, and the 330 million deities, together with the 
m4ras and bhairavas, how do these mortal ones, along with the vidyd-Saktis, by what 


means again do these mortal ones live as immortals? You must explain the 
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protection, out of compassion, Oh master of the gods, Oh lord.’ Having heard this 
statement by Bhairavi, Unmattabhairava again and again explained everything to 
Unmattabhairavi, beginning with discipline."''° 

The chapter colophons of the Brhadbhitaddmaratantram suggest a fairly high 
degree of organization and development of the cult, a degree that by implication 
might indicate a fairly long history of development. It is fairly clear just from the 
titles of the chapters that nightly sexual yogas were an integral part of the practices: 
1) Description of the result of the text; 2) (Untitled); 3) Praise of the hundred names 
with the name of the fierce one; 4) The distinctions in the siddhi-mantras,; 5) The 
sections of the siddha-cakra of Kaldtmaka; 6) The divisions of the halves of the 
month (paksabheda); 7) The divisions of the cakra [based on] the types of desire; 8) 
The divisions of the cakra [based on] the specification of the essences; 9) The 
divisions of the cakra [based] on the Vedas; 10) The division of the cakra [according 
to] the six Kdldtmakas; 11) Description of the mantra of beautiful women (Sundari); 
12) Description of the meditation on beautiful women; 13) Arrangement [of the 
mantras] for the sédhana on the women (bhatani); 14) Sddhana for perfection of the 
women (bhitinft); 15) The dark night sdédhana; 16) Application of the mantra in 
praise of the dark night; 17) Armor for the dark night goddess; 18) Sddhana of the 
great slave women (bhiita-cefika); 19) Sddhana for perfection of Bhitakdtydyint,'"' 
20) Sddhana for perfection of Bhiitakdtydyini, 21) Application of the armor of praise 
of the heroines (ndyikd); 22) The sadhana of the divine serpent lord and lady 


(ndgendra-ndgini); 23) Application of the armor of praise of the lord and lady of the 
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serpents (ndgendra-ndgini); 24) The perfected sadhana of the yoginis in the clan of 
the master of the gods.'!” 

Another Ddmara Tantra, in fifteen chapters, the Bhiéitaddmara Mahatantrardja 
survives in the India Office library from the College of Fort William collection. 
Windisch and Eggeling give an extract from the opening lines: “Homage to the king 
of the fierce ones, with a face like the sky, destroyer of the gods; the divider of the 
indivisible, I praise, the leader Bhiitadamara. Bowing to the ruler of the three 
worlds, Raudra, who is honored by the gods and the siddhas, Unmattabhairavi spoke 
to Unmattabhairava. Unmattabhairavi said: ‘How do the Yaksas, the Apsaras, the 
Nagas, the Kinnaras, the Pramathas (Acc. to MW: “‘Tormentor,’ name of a class of 
demons attending on Siva." etc.), and their women (a typically Tantric innovation to 
be sure to include the women of all the various groups of entities--divine or human-- 
that are discussed) attain siddhi during the Kali [age] in Jambudvipa? Those who 
delight in sin, who propound false doctrines, who have abandoned proper behavior, 
such lazy men--you yourself must not befriend them....°"! 

As discussed in Chapter 4 there is also a surviving Buddhist 
Bhitaddmaratantra, and there are six translated works of this tradition surviving in 
the Tibetan canon. However these Buddhist texts are all rather short, with the longest 
being only 25 folios, and the one surviving Buddhist Sanskrit manuscript I’ve located 
that mentions the deity is written rather in some sort of Prarkit. As we see here, the 
surviving old Sanskrit material from this cult is much more substantial, suggesting a 


fully developed Saivite cremation-ground-based form of worship. Though 
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undoubtedly shared by the Hindus and the Buddhists, from this evidence one would 
be inclined to conclude that the Bhitaddmara cult was more heavily Saivite. 
5.5. Translated Extracts from Unpublished Saivite Tantras Cited by 
Abhinavagupta (5.5.1. Kiragadgama, §.5.2. Kalikulatantra, 5.5.3 Nigama Tantra, 
5.5.4. Bhairavakula Tantra, 5.5.5. Brahmayamala Tantra, 5.5.6. Nig§vasa Tantra) 
I have managed to track down extracts from an number of the other Tantras 
cited by Abhinavagupta in the Tantrdlokah. These all appear to be Saivite texts that 
did not have Buddhist counterparts, and the scope of material in them suggests that 
Tantric culture was a widespread and thriving enterprise in the centuries preceding 
Abhinavagupta’s synthesis. Finding these extracts is also helpful in solidifying the 
sense of reliability of Abhinavagupta’s work--the texts really existed, and the cults he 
was writing about have real histories. The complexity of the ritual structure 
suggested in these extracts also indicates a well-developed tradition, a fact that again 
tends to support pushing the dates for the development of the Tantric traditions back 
somewhat earlier than has previously been assumed. It is unlikely that these cults 
sprung fully formed out of the Indian religious landscape. More likely they 
developed over the centuries and gradually became more complex, as layers of 
tradition and practice were added on, with the typical Indian habit of preserving the 
earlier strata as much as possible. So for instance we find fire-pit ritual practices in 
the Kirandgama, providing a Tantric version of the Vedic fire sacrifice, along with 
(Kirandgama Ch. 36) rules for investiture with the sacred thread. The Kdltkula 


appears to have been an enormously eclectic tradition, incorporating deities from a 
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wide spectrum of cults, with a heavy emphasis on nighttime sexual yogas. The 
Nigama also indicates considerable interest in sexual yogas, with many of the chapters 
devoted to various aspects of these (see Chapter 7 for discussion of the sexual yoga 
practices.) The dhiimapdna-vidhi or rules for ‘drinking smoke’ referred to in the 
Bhairavakula Tantra and described in the Hdraka-Tantram indicate a highly syncretic 
style of Yogic practice, where the recitation of the Gdyatrt mantra has been retained 
for the fire, yet the initiate is using an ascetic Yogic purification process as a 
preparatory rite for Tantric rituals. The Brahmaydmala and NiSvdsa Tantra evince 
similarly eclectic cults. 
5.5.1. The Kirandgama 

There are some ten references in the Tantrdloka to the Kirandgama, under the 
names Kirana, Kiranasamhitd, Kirand, and Kairana.'* The text constitutes one of 
the 28 basic Saivite Tantras. Rdmakantha, the commentator on the Kirandgama, the 
Matanga, the Svayambhuva, and the Kdlottara Tantras from the Saivasiddhanta point 
of view, lived in Kasmir in the 10th century. This naturally places these Saivite 
Tantras at some earlier date.''? The Kirandgama lists several earlier updgamas: 
Gdruda, Nairrta, Nila, Raksa, Bhdnuka, Prabuddha, Dhenuka, Buddha, and Kdla.'"* 
The oldest Tantric manuscript listed in Sastri’s Nepal catalogue is (apparently the 
same) Kiranatantra [The Ray of Light Tantra] from a manuscript dated Nepal Samvat 
44 = 924 ck, held in the private collection of a Nepalese pandit. Sastri gives us 
fairly extensive extracts. The Tantra is in sixty-four chapters, 2700 verses. The table 


of contents is as follows (with some missing chapters): 1) Reflection on the pasus; 2) 
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Food and pleasure; 3) Consideration of Siva; 4) Examination of Sakti; 6) Examination 
of initiation; 7) Consideration of mantras, Siva, and Sakti; 9) Examination of the 
principles [of reality]; 10) Reflections on Siva and Sakti; 11) Examination of the 
divisions of knowledge; 12) Discussion of the extraction of mantras; 14) Discussion 
of the worship of the linga; 15) Rules of the fire ritual; 16) Discussion of the fire pit; 
19) Characteristics of the house and the door; 20) Rules for the powder mandala; 
217) Chapter on the eight characteristics; 25) Sacrifice of the eight; 26) Sacrifice of 
the lord of the host; 29) Sacrifice with the nine planets; 30) Discussion of the division 
of the portions; 31) Rules for constant behavior; 32) Lord of yoga; 33) Wandering 
around begging; 34) The sacrifice to conquer death; 35) The chapter on not studying; 
36) Rules for investiture with the sacred thread; 37) Siva: 38) Examination of the 
guru; 39) The investigation of the set of four [forms of divine fire]: Siva, fire, 
starlight, and the sun; 40) (untitled); 41) The sacrifice to the lord of vows, the 
investigation of the behavior of ....; 42) Investigation of the pure and impure; 43) 
Rules for the expiation of the five great sins etc. 44) The chapter on the expiations; 
45) Rules for food and meditational postures; 46) Purification of the vessels; 47) 
Expiation of continual renunciation (?); 48) Rules for ....; 49) The conduct of the 
initiate, the [spiritual] son, the adept, and the teacher; 50) The chapter on the 
procedure for practice; 51) Characteristics of the unmanifest linga; 52) Description of 
the manifest /iiga; 53) Characteristics of the manifest and unmanifest linga, and of 
the pitha; 54) Examination of the ground, and extraction of the splinter; 55) The 


chapter on the target and the yoga of [the constellations?]; 56) The chapter on the 
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rules for the preliminary consecration of the deity and the installation of the deity; 
56a?) Installation of the bull; 57) Chapter on the .... door; 58) Chapter on the 
practice of yoga; 59) Chapter on departure [at death]; 60) Chapter on funeral 
sacrifices; 61) Rules for ...; 62) Chapter on the extraction of the five brahmas; 63) 
Chapter on extraction of the /inga; 64) Chapter on the sacrifice of the mothers. Thus 
the document on the arrangment of the chapters of the great Tantra called the Kirana 
is completed for the sake of remembering [it].'"” 
5.5.2 The Kalikulatantra 

We have three references in the Tantraloka to the Kdlikula.''"* A manuscript 
by this name, the Kdlikuldmrtatantram, survives in a version from Saka 1727 = 1805 
cE,''? in 15 chapters, 1150 Slokas, suggesting a continuity of the cult over many 
centuries. It begins: "‘Om, homage to Bhavdnt.'*° On Mt. Kailasa, delightful, 
thronging with various pleasures, bestrewn with flowers of all seasons, with joyful 
sounds from various sides.....the Kdalikuldmyta Tantra has occasionally been 
explained, Oh lord. May it be described in detail, Oh blessed one, if you love me. 
If you love me, Oh blessed one, you must explain to me the science kings, and the 
extraction [of mantras], the individual phonemes, as are appropriate; the meters of 
the rsis, and the deities, the seed [syllable] and the Sakti, and the pillar; [their] use, 
and their purpose, the meditations and acts of worship etc., in sequence; and the 
songs of praise, the armor, and the sadhana for these, as appropriate.’ Sri Bhairava 
responded: ‘you must listen, Pdrvati, and I will explain to you, Oh Bhairavi, who is 


dear to [my] breaths; Pard is to be intensely protected, is extraordinarily virtuous, 
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and is the greater essence than [any] essence ....’" [End:] ‘In other Tantras fraud 
about me exists everywhere. I tell you this, Oh goddess, that there is absolutely no 
other reality than this. The siddhi described right here is the truth, and nothing but 
the truth--so everything has been explained to you; there is nothing else to tell 
you. ’"!2! 

It’s quite conceivable that another Tantra, the Niruttaratantra may have been 
known as the Kdalfkula, given the subject matter of the text.! The work appears to 
be quite eclectic, since it opens with homage to Mdyd (Jaganmohini--she who 
infatuates the world), closes with praise of Siva and Parvatt, and in the body of the 
text mentions Visnu, Vairocana, Sankha, Pandava, Mamaka, Asita, Padmantaka, 
Narakdntaka, Manidharivajrini, Mahdpratisard, and a rsi named Aksobhya. (I’ve 
translated here the opening lines, end, colophon, and table of contents): "Om homage 
to Jagan-mohini. The goddess spoke: ‘The Siddhi-vidyd was previously explained, 
as were the mantras and yantras. Some doubt arises, Oh lord, about the distinction 
between the various states. Oh saviour of the world, you must explain, according to 
the difference between the states, the Tantra that is the protection for everyone, 
considered the correct doctrine by Visnu. By what state is the worship of these 
[Vidyds] engendered? Where is your prakyti for them [the Vidyds], or what sort of 
activity is yours? That you must clarify properly for me, whereby we will reach the 
unsurpassed.’ Siva responded: ‘The prakrti of all the sciences of siddhi is 
right/southern (daksind), my dear; the divine hero should consider the daksind the 


best, Oh you of great hips. And the divine hero should meditate on the clan of Kali, 
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Oh mistress of the gods. And he should meditate on the Srikula with three states, Oh 
most beautiful of the gods. Kali, Tard, Bhadrakdalt, Bhuvand, Mahisamarddini, 
Triputd, Tvarita, Durgd, Vidyd, and Pratisivad, my dear, [are all together] considered 
the Kaltkula, and the Srtkula is greater than that. Sundart, Bhairavi, Bald, Vasand, 
and Kamala, Dhiimavatl, and Mdtangi, Vidya and Svapnavati, Madhumati and 
Mahavidyd are said to be the Srikula. One should worship the dark blue Sarasvatt, 
Kaif, in the dark blue creeper. (etc.).’ [Closing:] ‘Kali, Tard, likewise Chinnd, 
Matang!, Bhuvanesvart, Annapurna, likewise Durga, Mahisdsuramarddint, Tvaritd, 
Tripura, Oh blessed one, Bhairavi, Vagald likewise, Tripu{d, and likewise Nityd, 
Kamala and Sarasvati, Jayadurgd, and similarly, Oh blessed one, 7drd, 
Tripurasundari, are considered the eighteen Mahdvidyds in the Tantra etc., my dear. 
Here there is no purification of time, nor proper nor improper time. There’s no solar 
day, lunar day, nor naksatra, nor even a yoga or karana.’ Thus in the 
Niruttaratantra, in the conversation between Devi and /§vara, the fifth chapter." 
(Table of Contents:] 1) The description of the difference between the states; 2) 
Relating the Kdlikula; 3) Explaining the Srtkula: 4) Description of the Western 
Lineage (pascdmndya-niripanam) 5) Description of the gurus and mantras for 
worship of Kdli; 6) Description of the kalds; 7) Rules for the mantras, meditation, 
and worship of Daksind-kdlikad; 8) Explanation of the meditation on Mahdkdla; 9) 
Description of Kullukd etc.; 10) Description of the praise of Kar, 11) Explanation of 
the armor of K@lf; 12) Description of the ajapd (mantra); 13) Now the rules for the 


preparatory rites; 14) Explanation of the different types of preparatory rites based on 
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the different states of Vira and Pasu; 15) Rules for prdmdydma; 16) Rules for 
meditating on the Nirguna and Saguna states; 17) Rules for worship at night; 18) 
Description of [worship] in the second and third watches of the night (i.e. 9-12, 12- 
3am) etc.; 19) Now the rules for the consecration of the Vira; 20) Description of the 
mantras for [the Vira’s] consecration; 21) Description of the perfected mantra; 22) 
The explanation of the lack of nirvana without the Sakti-sddhana; 23) Explanation of 
the five [types] of young women according to size etc.; 24) Description of the 
characteristics of the Sakti-cakra etc.; 25) The rules for the five cakras; 26) 
Explanation of the flower option; 27) Explanation of what’s to be avoided in the 
cakra; 28) Explanation of protective actions (birth control?); 29) Explanation of the 
difference between the king’s cakra and the god’s cakra; 30) Rules for the sadhana 
etc. of the yoginis; 31) Explanation of the characteristics etc. of the female adept; 32) 
Explanation of the sddhana according to clan custom etc.; 33) Rules about the 
difference between the Saktis according to the difference between the Vidyds; 34) The 
description of the characteristics etc. of the prostitutes; 35) Description of the five 
substances; 36) Explanation of the purification of these; 37) Description of the nine 
young women; 38) Rules about the positions etc. when satisfying (them); 39) Rules 
for the usage of the five [substances]; 40) Description of the eighteen Mahdvidyds. 
5.5.3 Nigama Tantra: 

At Tantréloka 29.141 Abhinava refers to the Nigama(tantra) that Gnoli tells us 
is the same as the Gamasastra.'~ We find various mss. of the Nigamalatdtantram 


noticed by Sastri,'** of from 24-40 chapters. I’ve translated here the opening and 
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closing lines with the colophons for the manuscript with 24 chapters (the opening 
lines are somewhat obscure): "Om homage to Paradevaid. On the delightful 
mountain Kaildsa, it was evening in the nighttime;'” having touched the two feet of 
the goddess, Sankara spoke: ‘Oh mother Durgd, Oh great Maya, you must be 
compassionate, Oh you who are constituted of tenderness; raising the trident in 
[your] heart, you must protect me, Oh lotus-eyes; let it be heard, Oh most fortunate 
goddess, [how] that trident dwells in the heart;' that was explained by me, Oh 
fortunate one; misunderstanding that, one is not liberated. It was previously heard in 
[from] your mouth, since you indeed are the one possessing the beautiful vulva; how 
could one not make conversation with [that] statement, Oh mistress of the vulva? 
And this is one, and the second, Oh giver of boons, is in every way; and the third is 
not the path to loss of life, Oh ultimate mistress. Or how is the way of the lord 
undertaken for remaining alive permanently? With this as the highest concern, one 
became a crazy babbler, without a doubt.’'”’ Pdrvatf spoke: ‘I do not speak at all to 
idiots, I renounce the sensual pleasure among the pasu-vddins; I refuse to speak to 
those damaging the kula-karma, I reject keeping company among the Campakas.’ 
Sankara responded: ‘Oh goddess, Oh mistress of the universe, you certainly are the 
cause of creation, maintenance, and destruction. How can you cause me to remain 
with the pasu form, Oh dearest of sexual delight?’ Pdrvati spoke: ‘You previously 
performed the heroic activity (virdcdra) through sexual union with the wife of a man 
of mixed caste;!* thereby the lord is not released at all from the pasu state....’ 


[End:] ‘My clan is Vedic, Oh leader, I am certainly the creeper, definitely Oh lord. 
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The attentive woman, knowing that, it is never to be revealed. Whoso protects this 
desire for prosperity constantly protects [it] in his house--because I am always tied to 
his place, just as (I am) in your city--he knows the chapter, or half of that, or half of 
that, Oh MaheSsvara; he is visibly a guru, equal to me, or I am equal to him.’"!” 

The colophons are 1) This is the conversation in the form of the statement of 
Sankart to Sankara; 2) The explicit rules for the use of the fifth of the m’s (pafica- 
makaras)'* since that is the most important [aspect] about the five m’s; 3) The rules 
for the creeper sddhana; 4) Explanation of the characterstics of the divya, vira etc.; 5) 
Explanation of the attainment of liberation just through the sddhana with the fifth m; 
6) Explanation of lacking the phoneme division, etc.; 7) Rules for the purification of 
the five m’s etc.; 8) Rules for drinking repeatedly; 9) Rules for worship of the yoni; 
10) Explanation of the meditation etc. on that; 11) Now rules for the worship of 
Kalika; 12) Procedure for the worship of Tara; 13) Explanation of the procedure [for 
the worship] of Ugratdra;'*' 14) Explanation of the rules for consecration.” 
5.5.4. The Bhairavakula Tantra 

At several places in the Tantrdloka Abhinavagupta refers to a 
Bhairavakulatantra.'* While it is not at all certain to be the same text, we do have a 
115 §loka manuscript fragment of a Bhairavatantra in the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s 
library. The extracts given by Sastri read as follows: "‘Now the rules for 
understanding the mantras as described in the Bhairavatantra are written. Parvati 
spoke: ‘Oh god of gods, lord of the world, trident holder, fire of the three eyes; you 


must tell me, Oh guru of the world, about the method of sddhana with the mantras. 
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And by what action the ultimate perfection in mantras [and] in dharma, artha, kama, 
and moksa is achieved by living beings, that you must quickly tell me. You are the 
lord of earth, the atmosphere, and heaven, and also of Indra etc. (i.e. the gods) and 
the winds.... The stationary, moving, the universe, the sight and the seeing of this| 
and the arisal and what goes to destruction, you must tell me, Oh Sankara’ } |'3 
I§vara spoke: ‘Well asked, Oh great goddess, in the open hall of the universal 
Brahma egg. The means for the sédhana of the mantras is the single sddhana leading 
to all siddhis. The great sddhana is the ultimate for dharma, artha, kama, and 
moksa. It is likewise the highest among the earth etc. worlds, and for Indra etc., and 
the single sédhana for the ability to enjoy women such as Rambhd etc."*° Likewise [it 
is the greatest] for the moving and stationary [beings] in the universe, likewise for 
those dwelling in Pdtdla etc. Whereby [they] attain mastery quickly, [such] a man 
will be honored by the gods. That method I will explain--you must listen to it, Oh 
Beautiful Eyes....’'°’ [Parvati said:] ‘One should meditate upon the purified mantra 
according to the demonstrated etc. sections. Together with perfection of debt etc., 
[one should undertake] the mantra initiation according to the correct procedure 
hiaties 138 _...meditating with the mind, one should perform the preparatory rites, and 
indeed with the mantra recitation, homa, etc., having attained the divine state. 
Endowed with greed for a larger kingdom, with the guru’s command, furthermore, 
one should perform the fourfold tapas in the spring etc. seasons. [One should 
perform] the sddhanas of the fire, the sun, the smoke, and the cold, in sequence, Oh 


Siva; and the sadhana of the fire has been explained as being one, five, and nine- 
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natured. Similarly .... the ultimate great sadhana of the twelve.'*? One should 
perform what comes from Sruti, or from smrti, or what provides the siddhi of 
happiness for oneself, what’s produced from the magnifying glass, the best, the 
mediocre, or the worst. The worldly fire is the best, and if it is reprehensible when it 
is to be taken, then the charcoal fire of someone versed in the Vedas is to be taken-- 
no other is ever to be taken.” Thus in the Bhairavatantra, in the conversation 
between [§vara and Parvati, the sédhana of the twelve fires, one etc., is 


completed."'*° 


[Then a new section:] "The glorious goddess spoke: ‘Oh great god, 
Oh great lord, Oh he who blazes with tapas, Oh lord of the world, Oh provider of 
perfection in the mantras for those residing in the world, with this one sddhana all 
siddhis are mastered, and become controlled, Oh Sambhu, Oh leader of creatures, Oh 
lord of the world. You must explain the highest means of perfection for the mantras, 
the sadhana, and the siddhis, out of love, Oh god of gods, if Iam dear to you. The 
fire residing in the sky was described by you, Oh ancient leader, and the drinking in 
of the smoke, and the ultimate beneficial sadhana of the cold; by the one action there 
should by siddhi on the part of men whose nature is Siva. And the siddhi that is 
[attained] by the four (sddhanas) is the siddhi attained by men.’ Bhairava responded: 
“Well asked, Oh great mistress (maheSdni), and beneficial to the adepts. What brings 
about perfection in the mantras is the highest, for the benefit of the world. Through 
its universal performance it is the best of the tapas, it is the highest sadhana. I will 
tell you, Oh great mistress (maheSdni) about the highest, the best meta-sddhana. It is 


declared to the be the brief sddhana for dharma, artha, kdma, and moksa, for the 
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earthly, atmospheric, and heavenly etc. worlds, for those dwelling at the boundary of 
Kaildsa. The instrument of brevity that is the best is the highest sddhana of Meru. 
You must listen to that with a one-pointed mind, since you ask me, Oh beautiful one. 
On the banks of a river, on the most excellent of mountains, in a meritorious 
pilgrimage spot, in an abode of Siva, in a Sakti pilgrimage spot, in an excellent seat 
(of a deity), or in a cremation ground, Oh mistress of the gods, having made the 
ground flat, then, with colors, colored by the mind, providing siddhi, like unto a 
tortoise, of twenty cubits, very beautiful ....°"'*" 

Sastri refers us to the 125 sloka manuscript of the Haraka-Tantram for 
descriptions of the dhimapdna-vidhi and the Sitasddhana-vidhi referred to in the 
Bhairava-Tantra above. The extracts read: "Homage to GaneSa. Parvati spoke: 
‘Oh god of gods, lord of the world, [you must explain] the sddhana of practicing 
tapas etc., the sddhana of the five and twelve fires, for those desiring liberation.’ 
Sankara spoke: ‘You must listen carefully, Oh Aparna, and I will explain it 
completely. The sddhana of the five fires, [and] of the twelve is properly stated. 
Having oriented oneself towards the east for the sake of the fire-fire sddhana, 
carefully, then one should perform the purification of the ground for the purpose of 
the eastern performance there ....”"'*? The Dhamapdna-vidhi'* description follows: 
"*Now I will explain to you, Oh great mistress, the beneficial rules for drinking the 
smoke. With the mantra for the religious practice of that, the deity is propitiated. 
Having established oneself carefully in the east, in the upapitha of an auspicious 


riverbank pilgrimage site, making a vedi (sacrificial altar) of four cubits, a handsome 
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covered open tent, adorned with a water pitcher, with a banner and portal, etc. One 
should sacrifice repeatedly to the world protectors in the eight directions from the 
pavilion. One should satiate Bhairava, and BrahmaSakti, through giving bali (i.e. rice 
balls). One should dig a pair of holes into the ground to the south and north of the 
vedi. In the middle of the hole twenty and one finger widths, exactly, supplied with a 
reed, filled with sindi&ra powder, and a sdttvic and a rajasic belt'* above that, in 
sequence. Thus the measure of the hole. You must listen to the ritual action after 
that:'*° Having set up the fire there, one should offer as oblation abundant barley, 
rice, and sesamum, together with clarified butter, along with the gdyarri mantra,‘ 
for the true perfection of the mantra. Having sacrificed one hundred and eight times, 
then, for the perfection of the mantra. [There’s] a lid with the platter for the 
coverings of the deities, and in the middle of the platter a hole of four finger widths. 
On top of that one should place a smooth reed of sixteen finger widths; filling the 
hole, narrow at the tip, straight, and thick at the base. One should stand over that, 
oneself, hanging one’s face down over it. With one’s lotus feet [tied?] with two ropes 
in between the posts, placing one’s mouth over the tip of the reed, [one should drink] 
from the intoxicating liquor of the smoke, very slowly.’"!*’ 

Then we have a brief description of the Sitasddhana-vidhi: "The lord spoke: 
‘Now I will tell you, Oh great mistress, the actions of the cold sddhana. You must 
listen to the procedure, [and] what is considered the highest sddhana of the mantras. 
Having attained a purified resevoir, or a river, or a pond; forming a barrier to the 


current, and setting up the vedi, filled with sand, purified as before through the 
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offering of an oblation, abounding in banners and ornamentation, [one should 
perform] the sanctification rite, according to the rule. Having entered in there, with 
senses restrained, going into the water up to one’s throat, and in the remaining 
prahara [3 hour portion] of the night,'* up to the three 48 minute periods, one should 
practice the mantra until it is daytime, in order to honor the mothers of the waters 
day after day with continuous streams of ghee etc. According to the rules taught by 
the gurus, for the perfection of the state of divinity, having begun at the fifteenth digit 
of the [moon’s] path, up until the full moon of Phdlguni (February-March), this 
ultimate cold sddhana is to be followed, strenuously.’"!*? 

5.5.5 The Brahmayamala Tantra 

The Brahmaydmala is another Tantra Abhinavagupta cites frequently, though 
he does not quote from it.'° As Gnoli notes, Sastri lists a ms. in the Durbar library 
catalogue, vol. 2, I11.370,'5' and we find other listings in Sastri’s Calcutta Catalogue, 
Ms. 6392, No.5892,'°* and the Pondichéry catalogue, 99.4.'°? Bhatt describes the 
Yamalas as a group of Kashmirian Saiva Agamas that "define the Tantric tradition and 
introduce a variety of new cults and goddesses."'"* Though the 55 chapter Durbar 
ms. is dated 1052 CE (Nepal Samvat 172), Bagchi considers it "a compilation of the 
8th century A.D."'°5 Sastri remarks that "in the opinion of the Pandits of Nepal the 
full texts of Brahma Yamala is a lakh and a quarter of Slokas, and that it belongs to 
all the six schools of Tantra. The present work, extending over 1200 Slokas, belongs, 


#156 


however, to the western school. The chapter colophons all read "so in the 


Mahdbhairavatantra, of twelve thousand [Slokas], in the Picumata," and then the 
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chapter title. It is in the final colophon and post colophon that the name 
Brahmaydmala occurs. The table of contents is as follows: 1) The collection of 
procedures for the nine syllables; 2) The analysis/extraction of mantras of nine 
syllables; 3) The great yoga'’ of the nine syllables; 4) The great yoga characterized 
by the image; 5) The great yoga of yatuka (?); 6) The great yoga characterized by 
the image; 7) The ninth chapter (?); 8) The great yoga for uniting in samddhi; 9) 
The great yoga for hitting the mark; 10) The great yoga for extraction of the mantras 
of the goddesses; 11) The great yoga of the extraction of the mantras; 12) The great 
yoga of union of the three principles; 13) The great yoga of the nine sacrifices; 14) 
(Untitled); 15) The Vetdla saddhana; 16) The Pusya [naksatra] chapter; 17) The 
Vidyd cakra; 18) The victory procedures; 19) The bhautika cakra; 20) Rules for the 
fire ritual; 21) Vows; 22) Purified nectar; 23) Mantra extraction; 24) Purified 
nectar; 25) Specification of the sacrifice; 26) Secret mantra extraction; 27) The 
sacrifice of the triad of Saktis; 28) Bhairava of the victory of the couple; 29) Bhima 
etc.; 30) Rules for the sacrifice; 31) The distinction between Siva and Rudra; 32) 
The ceremony; 33) The initiation; 34) The consecration; 35) Chaining the union of 
the reservoirs; 36) The motion through the channels; 37) The initiation into the 
principles; 38) (Untitled); 39) Specification of the currents;'* 41{sic}) The vow of 
exorcism; 4Q{sic}) Application (of mantras); 42) (missing); 43) Consort; 44) 
Sporting activity; 45) Authorization of the adept; 46) The great refinement; 47) The 
great refinement; 48) Passion of the loins; 49) Extraction of the moon; 50) The 


eightfold ordinance; 51) The eightfold ordinance; 52) (Untitled); 51{sic}) Union 
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with the boon-granting yoginf; 52) Authorization to unite with the consort; 53-55) 
Authorization. '*? 
5.5.6. The Nisvasa Tantra 

The Nifvdsa is another text cited by Abhinavagupta under the name 
Ni§vdsaSdsana at TA 30.72-73 and 30.77 and as Nifvdsatantra at TA 30.81.'° A 
manuscript of this text is also found in the Durbar Library, 4500 Slokas long, no. 277 
of Sastri’s catalogue.'*' Bagchi dates it to the 8th century based on the late Gupta 
script, and outlines the internal schema of the text with five independent satras: 1) 
Laukikadharma, 2) Milasiitra, 3) Uttarastitra, 4) Nayasiitra, and 5) Guhyasitra. 
Bagchi outlines the contents of the milatantra (initiation, sacrifice, worship, mantras 
etc.), the urtarasiitra (establishing Siva’s abode, the mothers, the homa, the 
consecration/initiation, and knowledge-yoga, the names of sacred rivers, types of 
lingas, names of holy places, etc.).'% From Sastri’s excerpts we learn that Siva is 
named Matanga, conversing with Ricika. Ricika mentions the rsis who retain their 
semen (rsigdm airddhvaretasdm), suggesting that the sexual practices delineated in the 
KGlacakra were widespread among the fdntrikas. Few of the colophons are real 
chapter titles, though we have four chapters in the worldly dharma sitra, eight 
chapters in the mdlasttra, five in the uttarasiitra, four in the nayasiitra including a 
chapter on the correct effort,'®? contemplation of the form,'* and the consideration of 
the reality of the ultimate nectar;'® and some sixty plus chapters in the Guhyasutra, 
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including one on the collection of all the siddhis,'© the praise of the mothers,'®’ and 


the extraction of Brahmd,'® additional sections on the precept on the suddenly 
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produced,” the rule about Aghora,'” etc., and two sections on tafpurusa. 
5.5.7. Other Extant Saivite Tantras Cited by Abhinavagupta 

I have managed to track down short notices of a few of the other texts cited by 
Abhinavagupta. The AnandeSsvara is cited at TA 29.200. Windisch & Eggeling list a 
copy of this manuscript, the Anandatantra in 20 chapters, "treating, in form of 
dialogues between Srf Devf and KameSvara, of the mysteries of the linga and Sakti 
worship in all its details; but extending its observations, in the last five chapters, also 
on the negation of caste distinctions, on the various systems of philosophy, and on 
Tantric philosophy and sectarianism in particular."'""' The Rudra(ydmalatantra) may 
be mentioned by Jayaratha in the Tantradlokaviveka on TA 2.18.' The Rudrayamala 
is a widely cited texts that appears to survive in many fragments. What purports to 
be a portion of this text, the Devirahasya or Parddevirahasya, a 60 chapter “treatise 
on Tantric rites (kuladharma)" is cited by Eggeling as #2546 of the India Office 
Catalogue.'”? The fact that the Rudraydmala is not mentioned by Abhinava, yet is 
apparently mentioned in a list cited by Jayaratha in the 13th century, may give us an 
approximate date for the emergence of the text. The Kdlikula(krama) is mentioned at 
TA 28.15, 29.43, 35.33; in addition to the manuscripts cited by Rastogi,'” there are 
copies of this text in the India Office Library, #2590 and the Cambridge Library, 
#1477.'" According to Rastogi’s note, Alexis Sanderson has been working on a 
critical edition of the text. In the colophons to the chapters given by Eggeling, six 
dmndyas or textual traditions are named: 1) the eastern (puérvamndya) of 


Sriptirnesvart, 2) the southern (daksindmndya) of ViSvefarT, 3) the western 
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(pasScimadnaya) of Kuficikddevt, 4) the northern (uttardmndya) of Kalika or Kali, 5) the 
zenith (ardhvamndya) of Srividya or Tripurasundart, and 6) (missing).' The 
Trifirobhairava,'” is referenced some 33 times in the Tantrdloka and Jayaratha’s 
commentary. Jaideva Singh translated this text before he died as The Yoga of 
Delight, Wonder and Astonishment.'”® TA 31.101-131 discusses the ¢ristélamandala 
from this text.'”? Tantrdloka 16.254 cites the Pauskardgama. Rastogi cites several 
manuscript copies extant, including #2606 of the India Office Catalogue.'*° The 
Yoginikaula (TA 7.40) may or may not be the same as the Yoginitantra cited by 
Eggeling as #2555 in the India Office Catalogue. '*! 
5.6. The Published Tantras of the Abhinavagupta’s Tradition (5.6.1. Svacchanda, 
5.6.2. Netra, 5.6.3. MatangapdadrameSvara, and 5.6.4. Mrgendragama) 

Though we do not have, other than Gnoli’s partial translation of the 
Malintvijayottara Tantra (see Chapters 8 and 9 of this dissertation for a detailed 
discussion of the contents of the Mdlinivijaya), published translations of the Tantras 
cited by Abhinavagupta, we do have several good editions of the texts and some 
helpful research on them published by French, American, and Indian scholars. 

5.6.1. The Svacchandabhairavatantra 

The Svacchandatantra'® is repeatedly cited by Abhinavagupta in the Tantraloka, and 
by Jayaratha in the Tantralokaviveka.'** The text has been published, with 
Ksemeraja’s Uddyota commentary, in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies in 7 
volumes, and reprinted in a new edition edited by Vraj Vallabh Dwivedi in 1985. 


Though no one has yet published a translation of the text into a European language, 
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William Arraj provides us a study of the text in English in his University of Chicago 
Ph.D. dissertation, along with an outline of topics and a partial translation, and I 
discuss the contents of this text in some detail in Chapter 8 of this dissertation. 
Heléne Brunner-Lachaux has also discussed the text in some detail in her study of the 
SomaSambhupaddhati.'* The text was claimed by both the Saiva Siddhanta and the 
Trika school, so that Ksemaraja’s commentary is written to rebut the dualistic 
arguments of his opponents. Although the idealized description of Saivite Agamas 
includes four pddas, the kriyd (ritual), vidyd (doctrine), carydé (conduct) and yoga 
(spiritual exercise), neither the Svacchanda nor most of the other Agamas actually 
conform to this structure.'* It is evident from the way the material is organized in 
the text that the Svacchanda represents a compilation of various schools of teaching, 
"combining material from Samkhya, Puranic, and Pasupata sources with properly 
Saiva categories and meditational schemes."'®* In keeping with the interiorizing 
tendency of the Trika system noted above by Sanderson, Arraj also notes that 
Ksemaraja "devoted a major part of his commentary to reinterpreting, at every 
suitable occasion, the external ritual presented by Svacchandatantram as a meditation 
or noetic event."'*’ Arraj also notes--and this remark tends to confirm my thesis 
about the type-heirarchical modeling system that the Vedic ritual system provided for 
the Tantric ritualists--that "Ksemarajah followed the pattern of brahmanical meta- 
ritualists who used the external Vedic ritual as a paradigm for interiorizing 
meditations, and as a point of departure for metaphysical speculations."'®* I have 


incorporated a more detailed analysis of this text into the study of Tantric Yoga 
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procedures in Chapter 8 of this dissertation. 
5.6.2. Netratantra (Mrtyufnjayatantra) 

Abhinava refers to the Mrtyufijaya or Netratantra at TA 16.59, 16.224, and 
21.11." The Netratantra was published as Nos. 46 and 49 of the Kashmir Series of 
Texts and Studies, then reedited by Vrajavallabh Dwivedi and published in 1985. 
The only published work on this by Western scholars that I know of is the 1974 
schematic analysis by Héléne Brunner,'® and some discussion of the text by 
Padoux'*!--I discuss some of the doctrines in this text in detail in Chapter 8 of this 
dissertation. The KSS edition was published with Ksemardja’s commentary, as is 
Dwivedi’s edition. There are some other commentaries on the Tantra in Sastri ASB 
catalogue, though they are considerably later, and Sastri does not provide substantive 
extracts.'" The interwoven character of Buddhist and Saivite Tantra shows up in 
many places. In the thirteenth chapter of the Nerratantra, a series of deity- 
visualization meditations are described: Ndrdyana, the four goddesses Jayd, Laksmi, 
Kirtih, and Maya, and Karpuri, Candani, Kastiri, and Kunkumi, a deity called 
Vifvariipa, various avatdras of Visnu--the man-lion, boar, dwarf, the Sun, Saddsiva, 
Brahma, and then--with no particular notice by the commentator, Ksemardja--we find 
Buddha, followed by Kartikeya. Netratantra 13.32b-34a describes Brahmd as 
follows: "Brahmd, with four faces, handsome, colored red, with beautiful eyes; with 
pendulant kurca, fiery, mounted on a swan, with four arms; with a stick and a rosary 
in [two of] his hands, holding an ascetic’s water pot and the fearless [mudrd] [with 


the other two hands]; accompanied by the four Vedas, providing the fruit of all 
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siddhis."'* After the brief gloss by Ksemardja that ‘with the Vedas’ means with their 
representations located at his side (sdkdrair pdrSvasthaih), we come at Netratantra 
13.34b-36b to the description of the image of Buddha to be meditated upon: 
"Buddha, seated in the lotus posture, with pendulant ears and garments; with lotus- 
like eyes, the mark of the lotus, girded with jewels, good for the world; remaining in 
samadhi, the great yogi, his hands in the boon granting and fearless [mudrds]; 
holding an aksa [bead] string, the Deva, holding a lotus, with beautiful eyes; in this 
way [he] is to be meditated upon, and honored, providing the fruit of the liberation of 
women."'™ Ksemardja’s only comments are that Buddha has lotus like eyes, the 
mark of the lotus on his hands etc., and because of being the sacrificer, etc. he is 
preeminent, hence is girded with jewels.'° Then Kdartikeya is described. 

Brunner critiqued Madhustidan Kaul’s KSTS edition rather sharply, 
questioning whether he was only a nominal editor, and remarking on his poor and 
basically useless introduction.'* Similarly to the Svacchanda, the Netratantra is 
divided into a continuous series of 22 chapters, without regard for the idealized four 
padas. The text contains detailed descriptions of what Brunner terms ‘magical 
procedures,’ lists of demonic beings, techniques of using mantras for specific ends, 
iconographic descriptions, and lists of schools.'” 
5.6.3. Mrgendragama 

Bhatt produced two critical editions encompassing the four pddas of the 
Mrgendrdgama with the commentary by Bhatfa-Narayanakantha, and Brunner- 


Lachaux has published a French translation of the Kriya and Carydpddas.'* The 
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Vidydpdda has thirteen sections: 1) Introduction, 2) Refutation of other doctrines of 
salvation, 3) Examination of the definition of the master (pati), 4) Description of the 
intrinsic form of the master, 5) The five activities, 6) Definition of the pasfu, 7) 
Definition of the bonds (pdSa), 8) Discussion of action, 9) Definition of illusion, 10) 
Discussion of the effect of the energy of limitation etc., 11) Discussion of 
conceptions, etc., 12) Discussion of the sense faculties, 13) Discussion of the path.'” 
The Yogapdda is a bit shorter, with eight sections: 1) Discussion of the choice of 
mantras, 2) Discussion of ritual baths, 3) Discussion of adoration, 4) Discussion of 
worship to accomplish [the goal], 5) Discussion of symbolic gestures, 6) Discussion 
of the fire ritual, 7) Discussion of the apprenticeship, 8) Discussion of initiation, 
annointing, etc.” 
5.6.4. Matangapadramesvaragama 

The Matangatantra is referred to repeatedly by Abhinavagupta, with some 20 
citations in the Tantrdloka.”" The Matanga is considered a dualistic Tantra, as 
evident from Abhinava’s characterization of it as a dvairasdstra at TA 1.224. Itisa 
text in some 3500 verses, divided into the standard four vidydpdda, kriydpdda, 
yogapdda, and caryaépdda. Bhatt has published a critical edition with Bhatta 
Ramakantha’s commentary of all four pddas with a substantial French Introduction 
outlining the contents of the text. The text derives from the PérameSvardgama, the 
latter the 26th out of the 28 dgamas of the Siddhanta school. 
5.7. Conclusion 


We have seen from the discussion of the scholarly and traditional classification 
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systems that the Saivite Tantric tradition was a lively and multifaceted one, with many 
different texts considered to be authoritative by different practitioners, and competing 
classification systems seeking some sort of authority in the face of continued creativity 
and production of texts from a variety of geographic and doctrinal sources. The 
introductory examination of the contributing lineages to Abhinavagupta’s tradition 
makes it clear that he was the heir to a diverse and highly developed set of traditions, 
each with their own literature. By identifying the surviving manuscripts of Tantras 
cited by Abhinavagupta we gain a reliable sense of the existence of the textual 
tradition of the Tantras prior to the eleventh century CE--a sense that helps contribute 
to the accumulation of evidence that for several centuries prior to the turn of the first 
millenium CE a fairly large, widespread, and rather sophisticated Tantric tradition had 
developed throughout India. Our relatively brief survey of contents, openings, and 
closings of some of these texts shows us first of all that the texts cited by 
Abhinavagupta in his encyclopedic study of Saivite Tantra were not fictitious names. 
Rather these still extant texts were evidently part of a large and vibrant tradition. 
Their very survival for so many centuries indicates the value that must have been 
placed on them at the time they were written. 

The large number of chapters and relatively consistent set of topics in the 
extant Tantras of Abhinava’s lineages shows us that there was, despite the plethora of 
schools and classification schemes, a shared body of doctrines and practices. We see 
that the format of a conversation between Siva and Parvati in their various guises was 


a standard device for communicating the Saivite Tantric teachings. We see that some 
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of the texts may have been shared between the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric schools, 
and that basic purification rites, vows, use of prayer beads for reciting mantras, 
versions of the Vedic fire rituals, various Yoga practices inherited from the ascetic 
Yoga lineages, astrological concerns, and pilgrimage practices were all relatively 
common among all the Saivite Tantras. It is also evident from several of these texts 
that sexual Yogas were involved in Tantric practice, and I have examined this topic in 
some detail in Chapter 9 of this dissertation. More than anything else this chapter 
should simply make it clear that in dealing with the Saivite Tantras, as in the case 
with the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras, we are dealing with a substantial tradition with 
many large, surviving texts awaiting proper editing and translation, and that these 
surviving Tantras were part of a larger set of doctrines and practices that were taken 
seriously by many highly regarded thinkers in the centuries leading up to the time of 
Abhinavagupta. In Chapter 6 I will look at the social context of Tantric practices; 
then in Chapters 7-9 we will examine the doctrines and practices of Tantric Yoga in 


some detail, with reference to several texts mentioned in this chapter. 
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NOTES 


1. Padoux 1996. See Padoux 1987:276 for a listing of various classification schemes, and 
mention of Vaisnava-Sahajiya, Sakta, Saura, Gagapatya, and other Tantric groups. 

2. This classification apparently originates with Yamuna, and is repeated by Ramdnuja, 
thereby giving it greater weight in tradition than some other groupings. See Lorenzen 
1972:1. 


3. Varadachari 1986-7{1}:vii. 

4. Sanderson notes the Sanskrit works by Tamil authors on the Trika, Krama, Pratyabhijiia, 
and Srividyd traditions (Sanderson 1987a:9). 

5. See Dyczkowski 1988:216-226. 

6. Lorenzen 1972. 

7. Lorenzen 1971:9-10. 

8. The sixth chapter of Sdyana Mddhava’s SarvadarSanasamgraha. 

9. Hara 1958:9-10. 

10. Gnoli 1980:16. Lakult§a’s PdaSupatasitra was translated by Gnoli in 1962. 

11. Hara 1958:27-28. 

12. For additional material on the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas, see Das 1982 and Shastri 
1933. 

13. See Gnoli 1980:12-13. 

14. Gnoli 1980:14. 

15. Shastri 1900:18-23 & xxvi. 

16. Sastri 1900:93-95 & 244-246. 

17. See No. 116 in Sastri 1900:116. 

18. Sastri 1900:309-310. 


19. The contents are “Description of the cause of the birth of a girl, boy, hermaphrodite, 
etc.; description of the time of production of the blood, fat, bones, etc.; description of the 
winds etc. in the body; description of the channels etc.; description of the location of the 
channels, etc.; and description of the means of consciousness by stopping the winds in the 
channels, etc.” (Visayah| stri-pum-napumsaka-ddi-janma-kdrana-niriipanam}| Sarirddindm 
Sonita-mdmsa-dsthy-ddy-utpatti-kdla-nirtipanam| deha-stha-vdyv-ddi-nirtipanam| nddy-ddi- 
niripanam| nddy-ddi-sthiti-niripanam| vdyu-nddy-ddi-rodhdadind cintanopdya-niriipagam| ) 
(Sastri 1900:310). The text opens as follows: ‘Om Srirddhakrsna; Srimahddeva spoke: 
When the space [element] unites, then a body is born; the lotus has seven petals, and the 
cakra is seven angulas in extent.{ When the wind has gone into the middle of that, then an 
embryo is produced; when [the wind goes] into the left cakra then it will be a girl; when 
[the wind goes] into the right [cakra] then it will be a boy.| And the movement [of the wind] 
on the left is into that cakra-the movement [of the wind] on the right is into the two cakras: 
when [the winds] unite spontaneously, then a hermaphrodite will be born.{ By the activity of 
the divine eye the body of the child is produced; the basis of the semen particle of the man 
having entered into the woman’s belly, after three nights [produces] a billow, after five nights 
produces a bubble, after ten nights produces blood, and after fourteen produces a mass of 
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flesh {i.e. the different stages of the embryo], etc.’(Om Sriradhakysna\| $rimahddeva uvdca! 
ekibhatam yathdkaSam Sfartram jdyate tathd| padmam saptadalam cakram pramdadnam 
dvadasangulam|| tasya madhye gate vdyau tadd garbhah prajdyate| vamacakra bhaven nari 
daksine purusottamah|\| vamagati§ ca tac cakram, dvicakram daksindgatih| ekibhaved yada 
kamam tada klivah prajdyate|| karmmand daivanetreya jantur deham prapadyate| striy[a/h 
pravista udaram pumso-reta-kanasrayah}| | kallolanam trirdtrena, paftcardtrena vutvudam | 
Sonitam daSaratrena mamsapindam caturdase'| ityddi|) (Sastri 1900:3 10). 


20. Shastri 1939-40. These numbers are not inflated--I deducted from the totals multiple 
manuscript listings of the same text--so, though estimates, since I have not examined the texts 
in detail, the numbers give a fairly accurate idea of the numbers of individual works. Since 
production of Tantras, digests, etc. has continued in India for over a thousand years, with 
many of the important texts preserved, these numbers are not really that surprising. 


21. The Germans for instance have recently put out a series of notices of oriental 
manuscripts held in German libraries (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland). Band II, vols. 1-12 covers Indian manuscripts, including a number of Tantric 
mss. G6ttingen’s library has among other holdings mss. of Abhinavagupta’s 
[$varapratyabhijfdsatravimarsint, and Vasugupta’s Spandasitra, textual fragments of some 
Saivagamas (Ehlers 1995:87-88), a copy of NandikeSvara’s samvdda on the Rudraydmala 
(Ehlers 1995:102), the Samaydcdra chapters 1-11 of the Rudraydmala (Ehlers 1995:147-148). 


22. See Varadachari 1986-7{1}:v-xxxviii-I have paraphrased Bhatt’s descriptions. 


23. Bhatt gives the (folk) etymology of giving the subject matter in detail (Wtan) and 
protecting those in bondage (Wrrd) for Tantra. (Varadachari 1986-7{1}:vi). 


24. Krishnamacharaya 1931:11-12. The traditional number of Pdfcardtra texts are 219 or 
225. The Vaikhdnasdgamas trace their lineage to the sage Vikhanas, and were handed down 
through his disciples. Relatively little work has been done on by Western scholars on the 
Sanskrit texts of the Vaisgava Tantras. One of the earliest canonical texts appears to be 
Marici’s Vaikhdnasdgama, published in 1935 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. (Marici 
1935.) One of the few works in English on the Vaikhdnasas is Goudriaan’s 1965 study of the 
KaSyapa-Jfdnakandah. (See Brunner 1969 for detailed review.) The bulk of the schematic 
research has been conducted by H. Daniel Smith of Syracuse University (now retired), who 
wrote published a number of articles, and published several works devoted primarily to 
Péficaratra iconography. (See Smith 1978:201-203.) He also collected some 75-80 different 
Paficardtra texts in either manuscript, manuscript fragment, or printed form in the Smith 
Agama Collection at Syracuse University. Smith also published the invaluable Descriptive 
Bibliography of the Printed Texts of the Pdftcaratrdgama in 1975, a text with detailed 
descriptions of the contexts of each chapter of some 35 texts. (Smith 1975; see also the 
Annotated Index to the same, Smith 1980.) A number of the texts have been published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, and there are a few English translations of these Tantras the more 
1993) and Sanjukta Gupta’s Laksmf Tantra (Gupta 1972), preceded by Chatterji’s translation 
of the JAdndmrta Sdra Samhita (Chatterji 1921), and van Buitenen’s translation of Ydmuna’s 
Agama Pramdnyam (van Buitenen 1971), a philosophical text that deeply informs Rdmdnuja’s 
Bhdsya on the Brahmasitras. The earliest work in English was F.O. Schrader’s 1916 study 
of the Ahirbudhnyasamhitad, a somewhat atypical text (Schrader 1916). The Srivaisnava 
Tantras by and large teach salvation via bhadti, and with this focus differ somewhat in 
character and content from the Saiva and Buddhist Tantras, although they employ many of the 
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same techniques (mantranydsa, use of bijamantras, yantras, mandalas, etc.) and some similar 
procedures. 


25. Bagchi 1975:3. 
26. Bagchi 1975:8 & 11. 


27. See Drabu 1990:24-25, and TA 1.18 commentary (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{2}:40, and 
42-43). 


28. Bagchi 1975:4-5. 


29. See for example: 

Brunner-Lachaux’s Mrgendrdgama, section des rites et section du comportement, avec la Vrtti 
de Bhatta Ndrdyanakantha, reviewed by T. Goudriaan in Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 33, no. 
1, January 1990, pp. 53-82. 

Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat’s edition of the Svayambhuvasutrasamgraha (1991) reviewed by Eli 
Franco (it’s a Saiva Siddhanta text). 

Silburn, Liliane, Sivasitra et Vimargini de Ksemaraja, Traduction et Introduction, Paris, 
Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 1980 (Publications de L’Institute de Civilisation Indienne. 
Série In-8°, Fascicule 47). 

Silburn, Liliane (1957), Le Paramarthasara, Texte Sanskrit Edite et Traduit, Paris, E. De 
Boccard, Editeur, 1957 ((Publications de L’ Institute de Civilisation Indienne, Série In-8°, 
Fascicule 5). 

Silburn, Liliane (1964), La Bhakti, Le Stavacintamanide Bhattanarayana, texte traduit et 
commenté, Paris, E. De Boccard, Editeur, 1964 ((Publications de L’ Institute de Civilisation 
Indienne, Série In-8°, Fascicule 19, Etudes sur le Sivaism du Kasmir, Tome 1). 

Silburn, Liliane (1968), La Maharthamafijari de MaheSvarananda avec des Extraits de 
Parimala, traduction et Introduction, Paris, E. De Boccard, Editeur, 1964 (Publications de 
L’Institute de Civilisation Indienne, Série In-8°, Fascicule 29, Etudes sur le Sivaism du 
Kasmir, Ecole Krama). 

Silburn, Liliane (1975), Hymnes Aux Kali, La Rouse des Energies Divines, Traduction et 
Introduction, Paris, Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 1975, (Publications de L’ Institute de 
Civilisation Indienne, Série In-8°, Fascicule 40, Etudes sur le Sivaism du Kagmir, Ecole 
Krama). 

Padoux, André (1975), La Paratrisikalaghuvrtti de Abhinavagupta, Texte Traduit et Annoté, 
Paris, Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 1975, (Publications de L’ Institute de Civilisation 
Indienne, Série In-8°, Fascicule 38). 


30. See Muller-Ortega 1989:18-24 for an excellent summary of contemporary scholarship on 
the 7rika tradition. 


31. Singh 1979:i. 

32. Sanderson 1987:15. 

33. Sanderson 1987:15-16. 

34. See Chatterji’s Kasmir Saivism p.37, and Chintamani, 1941 :xxxvii-xxviii. 
35. See Sankaranarayan 1985. 

36. See Singh 1979:v. 

37. See Singh 1979:vii-xiv. 

38. See Singh 1980:xiii-xiv for discussion. 
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39. The Spandapradipika by Utpala Vasnava quotes the Pdftcardtra samhitds--Jaydkhya 
(Srijaya/a), Hamsaparamesvara, Vaihdyasa, and the Vaisnava Paramdrthasdra. (Schrader in 
Chatterji 1921:Appendix ii.) 

40. There are a number of scholars currently working on Kasmir Saivite material. In 
Britain we find the incomparable Alexis Sanderson at Oxford, who though commonly 
acknowledged as the master of the subject, has published in limited amounts and has many 
unfinished projects on his shelves. Gavin Flood, at St. David’s University College, 
Lampeter, Wales, has published some very perceptive articles. (See also Flood, G. "Shared 
realities and symbolic forms in KaSmir Saivism, Numen 36:1990, pp. 225-247). In Italy 
Gnoli has moved on to Buddhist Tantric material and has been succeeded by Raffaele Torella 
at Rome; Gnoli’s former student Enrica Garzilli is at Harvard Law School. In France Padoux 
is still active, cooperating with Brunner-Lachaux on several projects. In the U.S. there is 
Paul Muller-Ortega of Western Michigan, and Doug Brooks has recently begun some research 
in the area. In the Netherlands we have Teun Goudriaan, India still has Rastogi, with a 
number of graduate students doing thesis work in the area, while V. Dwivedi has published 
numerous Sanskrit texts in this area. 


41. Singh 1980:xvi. 


42. Gnoli 1980:17--"la realta ultima [é]...movimento, energia, forza incessante, non 
segregata dal mondo ma piuttosto il principio attivo, fonte dell innumerevoli creazioni e 
dissoluzioni, cosmiche e individuali." 


43. Gnoli 1980:23. 
44. Gnoli 1980:24. 
45. Gnoli 1980:25. 


46. This relatively short text was translated into English and published in 1957 by Gnoli. 
(Gnoli 1957). The Sanskrit was published as volume 59 of the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies. 


47. Translated by Jaideva Singh (Singh 1990). 

48. Singh 1990:5. 

49. See Singh 1990:49. 

50. Singh provides us a list of his works: PratyabhijAdhydayam, Spandasandoha, 
Spandanirnaya, Svacchandoddyota, Netroddyota, Vijfdnabhairava-uddyota, Sivasitra- 
vimarsint, Stavacintdmani-tikd, Pardprdavesika, Tattvasandoha, and a fikd on Utpala’s 
Stotravali. (Singh 1979:iv). 

51. Sanderson 1987:14. 

52. See Pandey 1963:461-540. 

53. See Silburn 1968 and 1975. 

54. Rastogi 1979. 

55. See Sanderson 1987:14, and Rastogi 1979:82-248. 


56. Sanderson 1987:14. From Sanderson, Alexis: "Saivism: Krama Saivism." Excerpted 
with permission of Macmillan Reference USA, a Division of Simon and Schuster, from THE 
ENCYLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, Mircea Eliade, Editor in Chief, Vol. 13, pp. 14-15. 
Copyright © 1987 by Macmillan Publishing Company. 
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57. Sanderson 1987:14-15. 
58. See Pandey 1963:542-732. 
59. Pandey 1964:547, see also Gnoli 1980:674. 


60. See Sanderson 1987:16-17 for a discussion of the role of the Srividya tradition in the 
context of the Trika tradition of Kasmir. 


61. Sanderson 1987a:8. 
62. See De 1960:110-i11. 
63. See Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:32-55. 


64. See Pandey 1963:27-29. See also Raghavan 1949, for the text of the 
Gurundthapardmar§a, a text that names several lost texts by Abhinava. 


65. Bhojadeva 1937:xv-xvi. 


66. Gnoli counts slightly fewer, about 125, citing several individual texts as referred to by 
multiple names. (Gnoli 1980:883-892). 


67. See Dwiveidi & Rastogi 1987{1}:253-264 and 265-283). 
68. Gnoli 1957:16. 


69. "“Bhaskara says in the introductory portion of his Varttika that Vasugupta taught the 
Siva-Siitras to Kallata who taught them to Pradumnabhattfa, the son of his maternal uncle. 
Pradyumnabhajta taught them tohis son Prajfiarjuna. Prajfiarjuna taught them to a pupil, 
Mahadevabhaftta, who in turn taught them to his son, Srikanthabhafta. Bhaskara himself 
learned the satras from Srikanthabhatta. Bhaskara flourished in the 11th century A.D." 
(Singh 1979:iii). 

70. See Gnoli 1980:15. 

71. See Gnoli 1980:883-893. 

72. See Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:253-285. 

73. Anye ‘pi bahuvikalpah svadhiydcaryaih samabhyahah| Sripurvasdasane punar 
astadaSadhikam Satam kathitam|| tad iha pradhadnam adhikam samksepenocyate Sodhyam | 
(Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:1626-1627; Gnoli 1980:394). 


74. There is also a fairly modern Kasmiri manuscript at the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Ms. 
1554, No. 5821, Shastri 1939-40:27), and a partial ms. (chapters 11.22-19.86) at the 
Gottingen Library (JJanert & Poti 1975:101.no. 1249) and another partial ms. (Chapters 1- 
11.22) at the Gottingen Library (Janert & Poti 1970:102.no. 641.). The Asiatic Society 
manuscript includes a post-colophon not found in the KSS edition: ‘The Mdlinivijaya Tantra 
of the goddess was previously expatiated by ParameSvara in secret, out of love and kindness 
for his devotees. And what was explained has been heard by Kdrttikeya when those two were 
conversing for [the sake of] the sages who are disciplined in devotion and cross over the 
ocean of transmigration; the one named GovinddSrama has been authorized by the guru of 
that very [text].’(Mdlinivijayam devyds Tantram rahasi yat purd| paramesena samproktam 
bhaktdnugraha-kdmyayd| karttikeyena yacc coktam Srutvd samvadatos tayoh| munindm 
bhakti-yuktdndm samsdrdarnava-tdranam| | tadetdad-gurw-anujfidto govinddsrama- 
samjftakah | .) 

75. Gnoli 1980:783-837. There’s a misprint on page 833, identifying chapter 11 as 
"Capitolo X." 
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76. See Gnoli’s references to Abhinavagupta’s quotations (Gnoli 1980:889-890). Gnoli 
however has no comment on the possible history of the text, nor any references to 
manuscripts of it. 

77. 2) vydpti, 3) Saktitrayoddhara, 4) Vidyangoddhdra, 5) Lokapaloddhara, 6) 
Samayamandala, 10) Vidydvrata, 20) Kha-cakra-vyitha, 21) Bhairava-vira-samhitd, 22) 
Yogint-cakra-nirnaya, 24) Cakroddhdranam, 25) Siddhi-mandala-vinydsa, 26) Melakakhya. 
78. Nepdla-vatsare jdte vahni-randra-samudrake | ananta-samhita-likhitam siddha-yogesvari- 
matam|| pustaka-likhana-parisrama-jfto dvijanno ndnyah| sdgara-langhana-khedam hanuman 
ekah param vetti| | (Shastrt 1939-40: 136-7). 

79. Opening lines of the mantra. 


80. ms. 3917D, no. 5947. Athdtah sampravaksyami siddhyupdyam priyeSara\ ajfidtvd...ka 
devi ajaptva gurupddukdm| | ratrau paryyatanam ndsti sddhakah (kaukilah) [kaulikah] 
katham| katham mantrdasca siddhyanti mantrarthajfdnatah priye| | kullukad murdhni samjaptva 
hrdi setum vicintayet| mahdsetum viSuddhau tu sahasrare vicintayet|| End: tathd japddikam 
sarvvam niskalam ndtra samSayah| tasmdat sarwaprayatnena prajapet mirdhni kullukdm | | 
Shastri 1939-40: 135-6). 


81. Gnoli 1980:889. 
82. Griinendah! 1989:63. 


83. Srimat-kdlottaradau ca kathitam bhityasd tathd| paftcaitani tu tattvdni yair vyadptam 
akhilam jagat|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{5}:2103); Gnoli 1980:372). Jayaratha clarifies 
that tattva refers to earth etc. 


84. All the chapter titles end with pafalah. 


85. Sastri places a (7) after this title—it may be that it should read pranava-vyddhi-prasdda. 
though my interpretation of prasdda here is open to debate; we'd have to see the chapter. 


86. Griinendahl 1989:127-128. 


87. The first leaf of Chapter | is missing, so Sastri gives us the beginning of the second 
chapter. 


88. Griinendahl 1989:214-215. 
89. Layne’s translation, Layne 1991:52, 53, and 54. 


90. Om namak Sivddibhyo gurubhyah|\ yas tridhd trisv-avasthdsu rupam asthdya Saktiman| 
udbhava-sthiti-samhdra-kytsnam visvasya Saktitah| | vidadhdti namas-tasmai Suddhadmyta- 
maydtmane! sivaya braham-visnvesa-pardya paramdatmane} | kaildsa-Sikhardsinam devadevam 
mahesvaram| kridantaft ca ganaih sarddham pdrwatya sahitam haram| | drstva pramuditam 
devam pranindm hita-kdmyayd| utsangdd avatiryydsu pddau jagraha parwatt\ | papraccha 
paraya bhaktyd santosya paramesvaram|\ | Sridevy uvdca\| bhagavan devadevesa lokanatha 
jagatpate| yat tvayé mahad-dscaryyam krtam vismaya-karakam | | sarwasya jagato deva kim 
nu me paramesvara| durvijfieyam durarddhyam rahasyam na prakdsitam| | karttikeyasya na 
mayd na suresu ganesu ca} yogesSvarinam mdtrndm rsindm yogindm nahi} | tadadya me 
jagannatha suprasanno yadi prabho\ prarthaydmi prapannadham nihSesam vaktum arhasij | 
ityddi| (Griinendahl 1989:243). 


91. AmrteSasya devasya mrtyujid-bhairavasya tu| pardpara-vibhedam ca yo vindaty asya 
sarvwvasah|| so ’cirdd amrtam ... nndtra samSayah\ ... na deyam pdpasilandm krodhindm 
kamindm tathd|! ... dadati yadi mohena snehena dhana-lipsayd| gacchati narakam ghoram 
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itydjfid pdrameSsvar[i]|| ... Sasya-pdlandt siddhim dpnuydat| pdlandc ca bhaved devi mytyusit 
parameSvarah} | (Griinendahl 1989:243-244). 

92. Tantrdvatdradhikarah| 1|,; mantroddhdravidhih| 2|, yajanddhikarah| 3}; 

diksadhikarah| 4|, abhiseka-sddhanddhikdrah|5| ; sthiiladhikdrah| 6}; saksma ... 

nadhikdrah| 7| ; kalavaficanah| 8| ; sadaSivadhikarah| 9\ ; daksina-cakradikarah\ 10|, uttara- 
tantradhikdrah| 11\ ,; kulamndyddhikdrah| 12}, sarwva-vidyadhikarah| 13}, 

sarwadhikarah| 14|,; (no title)| 15\; vyatpyddhikdrah| 16| ; paficadhikdrah| 17} ,; 
vasyakarsanadhikarah| 18|; (no title)| 19| ; rajaraksadhikarah| 20| ; ista-padtady-adikarah| 21! ; 
Jtvakarsa .. dyddikdrah| 22\ ; mantra-vicdra-varnanah | 23|; mantramahdtyma .. |24| 
(Grtinendah! 1989:244-245). 


93. From WV dam, to sound. 


94. Tad uktam paramesgena tantre Sridamardbhidhe—|.155. (Kaul 1921:16; see also Gnoli 
1980:884.), and again at Tantrdloka 15.351. 


95. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{2}:434 and Gnoli 1980:127). TA 15.351 reads: iti 
bhairavaparapijdtattvam Sridamare mahdydge. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2617). Gnoli 
reads this in conformity with TA 3.70, “Questa suprema adorazione di Bhairava, esposta nel 
Devyayamala in occasione del grande sacrificio Damara...." (Gnoli 1980:481), interpolating 
"nel Devyayamala" though this interpolation is not evident from Jayaratha’s commentary. 
For other references to a Ddmara text see TA 3.70, 15.335, and 30.54-55. 


96. Mitra 1878:165-166. 


97. Bhattacharyya wrote an article on "The Cult of Bhiitadamara" examining the Buddhist 
and Hindu versions of the text. While he states that "as regards the Tantra of Bhitadamara it 
must be stated in the beginning that it has no connection with the Damara literature of the 
Hindus," he concludes after comparing passages of the two texts that "no one can deny that 
there is a great deal that is common to both versions of the Bhiitadamara Tantra." 
(Bhattacharyya 1930:353, 365). Unfortunately Bhattacharyya’s analysis is slanted by his 
customarily unreliable dating assumptions, and his presumptive doctrine that Buddhist Tantras 
preceded Hindu Tantras. 

98. Gnoli 1980:884 & Kaul Shastri 1921:16. Gnoli has completed an Italian translation of 
this text though I do not have access to it at the moment. The English translation is mine, 
from the Sanskrit. 

99. Tad-asmin-samvid-avadhau visramya tuti-mdtrakam| | kdla-grdsa-paro yogi jdyate 
khecarah ksanat\ uktam hi bhavabhdso yah kdlah sa kalandtmakah|\ sva-samvid-rasmi- 
samsphdro bhdvdbhdvah sa ndparah\ tasmdat sva-rasmi-samrodha-dvara-ruddha-adhva- 
mandalah| | kdla-grdsa-ekarasiko jayate khecarah svayam| tad-uktam paramesena tantre Sri- 
damara-abhidhe} | (Malinivijayavarttika 1.152b-155, Kaul Shastri 1921:16). 

100. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:863-864. 

101. Both the Mdtangidamara and Gauriddmaram date from the early 1900’s and filled with 
Hindi. 

102. Monier Williams, citing the Catalogues, says Pratyangird is a form of Durga. This is 
a reasonable definition in light of the contents of this work. 

103. Shastri 1939-40:75-58. 


104. Om svasti| Om namah Sivadibhyo gurubhyah\ himavac chikhare ramye 
surdsuranisevite| tatra sthane sukhdstnam devadevam mahesvaram|\! surdsurendra-namitam 
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siddha-gandharwva-pijitam| kytafjali-puta devt idam vacanam abravit\\ Sridevyuvdca'| 
sarwa-khotodbhavam jfidnam tvat-prasddan maya Sfrutam| ka vidya s[SJakinindm tu datyandm 
gati-ndsint| samsiddha ya yuge ghore sarwva-samSaya-bhedint| Sribhairava uvadca} purwam 
gauri mahdghore SmaSdane karavirake| dradhito[’Jham devibhir yége samptijandya ca} | tam 
coru-samsthdm krtvéd tu ydtas tatra vardnane\ catuhsastisu ye kotyd s[S§Jakinyddya 

mahdbalah| | yajhabhdgam prayacchanti carum kytvé svabdndhavdn| bhufijami tam aham 
bhadre, kriqami ca cardmi ca\|....Gurudviste bhaydkte ca, kima-lobha-samanvite| ddtdro 
narakam ydanti, satyam satyam na canyathd| | 

105. Shastri 1939-40:54-56. 

106. "The intoxicated terrifier." 


107. Apte describes pramathas as a class of attendants on Siva. pra + Vmath = to churn. 
harrass, torment. 


108. The term apparently derives from the poetic tradition where ndyikd is the general term 
for a variety of heroines (see Apte and his Sdhityadarpana citations). 


109. This is an intriguing direct statement of the underlying character of Saivite lore—-that 
Siva befriends, has as attendants, etc., all manner of social riffraff—thieves, slobs, etc.: the 
same sort of characterization we find in the VimalakirtinirdeSa, where Vimalakirti trequents 
the whorehouses and gambling establishments as well as the councils of the gods. 


110. Mahogram vyomavadanam kofi-siryyagnibhdsvaram| mahdkdldntakam naumi 
§ribphad-bhitadadmaram | | bhuvanddhipatim kalam sarwa-loka-prapijitam| mahonmattam 
bhairavefam anantam bhairaveSvaram||\ Sabda-brahma-mayam raudram sarvva-vydpaka- 
vigraham| unmatta-bhairavam natvdpracchann-unmattabhairavi| | Unmattabhairavyuvaca | 
brhaddnanda-bhiiteSa sati§a bhaktavatsala\ vadasva sarvva-bhiteSa $ri-brhad- 
bhitadamaram| | katham yaksa nara ndgah kinnardh pramathddayah| ddakinyah kula- 
khecaryyo deva-gandharva-nayikéh| | siddha-ddnava-kanyd§-ca yoginyah kdma-ndyikah | 
jambudvipe kalau siddhih yacchanty esdm varadngandh| | ye syuh pdparata mithd-vadinah Sila- 
varjjitah| sdlasya ye nards tebhyah sdhdyyam kurutha svayam| | kenopdyena naSyanti kalau 
kleSaugh-raSayah\ mahdpdtaka-laksani tathopapdatakani ca\{| dusta-grahd dusta-ndgd dusta- 
bhutddayas tathd| vinaSyanti tatha dustaé mahdvighnakard§ ca ye|| labhyante siddhayah 
sarwah moksa-paddhatayah Subhah\ siddayo ‘pyanimddyah syur mahépdtaka-ndSanah | | 
anydn naSanatah pdpam anyastrigamanddikam| paradrohaktam pdpam 
paradravyabhildsakam | | viSamdsddikam pdpam abhinindd mahdbhayam| katham nasyati 
deve$a helayd narakam tamah|| candra-siryya-prabho bhitva sthitirudrapure ciram| 
surendra-siddha-nagendra-bhita-yaksendra-ndyikah| guhya-vetdla-gandharavva-mahindra- 
kula-ndyikah|| hathdd dgatya kamartta baldd dlingayanti tam|| uktayogendrakanyds ca 
bhiitaddmara-ndyikah| mantra-smarana-matrena kena siddhd bhavanti tah\| tatha brahmesa- 
Sakradyd devdndm adhidevatdh| trayas-trimSat-kofayas tu devdh sama[d]ra-bhairavah | | 
katham syur mdrita ete vidyd-Sakti-samanvitdh| punah kena prakdrena mtd jivanti nirjjardah | | 
krpayd vada bhites§a tvam eva Saranam prabho} Srutveti bharavi-vakyam unmattabhairavo 
’sakyt| unmattabhairavim praha sarwam niyamapuirwakam | | 

111. Though Kdtydyana is famed as a Sanskrit grammarian who commented on Panini, and 
of a muni, Kdtydyant becomes a name tor Durga or Parvati. 


112. 1) gratha-phala-kathanam; 3) krodha-namnd Sata-nama-stotre, 4) siddhi-mantra- 
prabheda; 5) kaldtmaka-siddha-cakra-prabhedo; 6) paksa-bheda; 7) kima-bheda-cakra- 
prabheda; 8) sdra-nirnaya-cakra-prabheda; 9) veda-cakra-prabheda; 10) saft-kdldtmaka-cakra- 
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prabheda; 11) sundari-mantra-kathana; 12) sundart-dhydna-kathana; 13) bhitani-sadhana- 
vinydsa; 14) bhitini-siddhi-sddhana; 15) kdla-ratri-sddhana; 16) kéla-rdtri-stotra-mantra- 
vinydsa; 17) kdla-rdtri-kavaca; 18) mahda-bhita-cetika-sddhana; 19) bhiita-kdtydyani-siddhi- 
sadhana; 20) bhita-kdtydyant-siddhi-sddhana; 21) Ndyikd-stotra-kavaca-vinydsa; 22) divya- 
ndgendra-ndgint-sddhana; 23) Ndgendra-ndgint-stotratmaka-kavaca-vinydsa; 24) devendra- 
kula-yogint-siddha-sddhana. 

113. Windisch and Eggeling 1894:863-864. 


114. TA 1.75-77; 4.78; 9.47, 145, 146; 13.162, 284; 15.18; 18.6, L1. (Gnoli 1980:885). 
The text was edited and published in grantha characters in Devakoftai in 1932. The 
Vidydpdda has been edited, translated into Italian, and published by Maria Pia Vivanti. 
(Vivanti 1975). As of this writing I have not yet learned to read grantha script, so I have not 
consulted the Sanskrit text. 


115. Vivanti 1975:2n.2. 


116. Vivanti 1975:2n.1. Without giving further reasons, Vivanti places the Kirana in the 
early centuries CE; to me this is problematic. Without more substantial evidence, such an 
early date is speculative, even were it correct. 

117. 1) Pasu-vicdrand-patalah; 2) dhdra-vihdra-patalah; 3) Siva-vicdra-patalah; 4) sakti- 
vicdra-patalah; 6) diksd-vicdra-paftalah; 7) mantra-Siva-Sakti-vicdra-pafalah; 9) tattva-vicdra- 
patalah; 10) Siva-Sakti-vicdra-paftalah; 11) jfidna-bheda-vicdra-patalah; 12) mantroddhara- 
vicdra-patalah; 14) lingdrccana-vicdra-pafalah; 15) agni-kdryya-vidhih; 16) agni-kunda- 
vicdrah; 19) grha-laksaya-dvdra-laksanah; 20) rajo-mandala-vidhih; 21) asta-laksana- 
patalah; 25) asta-ydgah; 26) gana-pati-ydgah; 29) nava-graha-ydgah; 30) am$a-bheda- 
vicarah; 31) nitydcdra-vidhih; 32) yogt§vara; 33) bhiksdfanah; 34) mrtyufjaya-ydgah; 35) 
anadhydya-patalah; 36) pavitrdrohana-vidhih; 37) Siva; 38) guru-partksd; 39) Siva-sikhd-jyoti- 
Sdvitryeti catuska-vicdrah; 40) .. 41) vratesvara-ydgah .. cdra-vicdrah; 42) Suddhy-asuddhi- 
vicarah; 43) mahd-pafica-patakddi-prdayaScitta-vidhih; 44) .. ga prdyascittafh] patalah; 45) 
bhojandsana-vidhih; 46) pdatra-Suddhih; 47) nityahdnyddi prayaScityah; 48) ... na vidhih: 49) 
samayt-putraka-sddhaka-dcdryya-vrttih; 50) sddhan-vidhdna-patalah; 51) avyakta-linga- 
(laksanam); 52) vyakta-linga-laksanam; 53) vyaktavkyakta-linga-laksanam pitha-laksanafica: 
54) bhupartksd-Salyoddhara§ ca; 55) n ... ka laksayogapatalah; 56) devddhivdsana-deva- 
pratistha-vidhi-pafalah; 57) ... ndédvdra-patalah; 58) yogabhydsa-patalah; 59) utkranti- 
patalah; 60) antyestipafalah; 61) ... vidhih; 62) pafica-brahmoddhdara-patalah; 63) 
lingoddhdra-pajalah; 64) mdtrkd-ydga-patalah; iti kirandkhya mahdtantrasya patala- 
paripdrikdlikhitam smaraydrtham samaéptam|\ (Griinendahl 1989:577-579). Sastri then gives 
us an extract from the tenth chapter (the passage is difficult to make much sense out of): 
Garuda spoke: For what reason does [he] say these, Oh lord, and how many are there of 
them? And what are those from whence, Oh Mahddeva, all of this [arises]? You must tell 
me. Bhagavdn spoke: He expresses these for the sake of liberation; there is no liberation 
from sadhana, in fact. In those sddhana is perfected; he expresses them for that purpose. 
Considering /Sa as immediately contiguous with the subtle, and Sivd as tenfold, and having 
broken apart the single knowledge, I will tell you the number of those. Thinking away 
{mentally separating} what is desired from the pranava, she who is born from yoga trom the 
Statement of that, what is [flaming] from what’s called flaming, the cause from what’s called 
the cause, he who is worshipped from Siva, what’s well known [as the flaming lamp] from 
the flaming lamp, the subtle from the subtle, what’s considered over and again to be called a 
thousand (the sahasrdara cakra?) from time, the very beautiful foot from it (?), the (?) from 
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what’s named the aksa, likewise; in this way, what’s said first, and again in the sequence of 
other teachers, extracted from the three portions, desired. May the ambrosia of the gods 
produce yoga, may it be your Tantra, known as ashes, Oh lord. (the ms. is rather corrupt... 
so I didn’t translate the rest of the extract). 


118. TA 28.15, where it is called the Trikalikula (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3113); and 
TA 29.43 and 35.33 where it is called the Srimatkalikula (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3329 
& 1987{8}:3664); (Gnoli 1980:885). 


119. Shastri 1949-40:210-211. 
120. A name of Parvati. 


121. Om namo bhavdnyai\ kaildsa-sikhare ramy ndnd sukha-samdkula\ sarwarttu- 
kusumakirne ndnd-paksi-sunddite|| .... kalt-kulamytam Tantram prasangat kathitam prabho| 
vistarena mahdabhdga kathyatam yadi me kypa\| vidyd-rdjfds$ ca uddhdram varna-varnan 
yathdyutan| rsi-cchando devataf ca bijam Saktifi ca kilakam| {| viniyogam yadarthafi ca 
dhydna-pujddikam kramat\ stotrafi ca kavacafi cdsydh sddhanafi ca yathdkramam | | 
kathayasva mahabhdga yadyaham tava vallabhd|| Sribhairava uvdca\ Srau pdrwvati vaksyami 
bhairavi pradna-vallabhe| atigopyaé mahdpunyd sdrat sdrataré pard\| ... [End:] Anya-tantresu 
kdpatyam mama sarvatra varttat| ndtra kificin mahddevi tathyam etad bravimi te| | satyam 
Satyam punah satyam siddhir atraiva kirttita| iti te kathitam sarvvam nadnyad vaktavyam asti 
te. There’s another manuscript from 1747 CE surviving in the Durbar library entitled 
Kaltkuldrnavatantra. This appears to be a more recent text, and probably not a version of the 
Kalikula referred to by Abhinavagupta. (Griinendahl 1989:278-279). 

122. Sastri 1900:205-206. Om namo jagan-mohinyai| Sri devy uvaca'\ siddhi-vidyd pura 
proktaé mantra-yantra-ddikdni ca| ndénd-bhdva-prabhedena samSayo jayate prabho| | bhava- 
bhedena Kathaya lokanistérakéraka\| sarvvesém Saranam tantram siddhdnta-visnu- 
sammatam| | dsdmdrddhand kena bhdvena parijdyate| dsém vah prakrtih kvapi tav va kidrSi 
kriya|| tat prakdfaya samyanme yena yami niruttaram| §rifiva uvdca; sarvdsdm saiddhi- 
vidyandm prakrtir daksind priye| dviyo viro vardrohe cintayed daksindm Subhdm | | dviyo 
virdc ca devesi kaltkulam vicintayet\ frikulafi ca tribhir bhdva$ cintayet surasundari| | kalt 
tara bhadrakalt bhuvand mahisamarddint\ tripufd tvarité durgd vidya pratiSivd priye | | 
kaltkulam samakhydtam Srtkulaft ca tatah param| sundari bharavi bala vasana kamald tatha| 
dhimadvati ca matangt vidya svapnavati priye| madhmatt mahdvidyd Srikulam paribhdsitam | | 
latayam piijayet kdlim nile nilasarasvatim| ityddi|| End: kdlf tard tathd cchinnd mdtangi 
bhuvanesvart| amrapiirnd tathd durgaé mahisdsuramarddint| amrapirnd tatha durga 
mahisdsundari| | tvaritd tripura bhadre bhairavi vagald tathd| triputd ca tathd nityd kamalda 
ca sarasvatt| | jayadurgdé tatha bhadre tara tripurasundari\| astddaSa mahdvidyds tantrddau 
kathitdh priye|| ndtra kdla-viSuddhih syat samaya-asamaya-ddikam| na vdratithinaksatram na 
yogah karans tathd| | iti niruttaratantre devi§varasamvdde paficamah patalah| | Table of 
Contents (Visayah): 1) SivéSivayoh samvddena bhdva-bhdea-niriipagam| 2) kdli-kula- 
kathanam|\ 3) Srikula-kathanam| 4) pafd@mndya-nirapanam| 5) kdll-pijaydm guru-mantra-ddi- 
niripanam| 6) kald-niripanam| 7) daksina-kdlikd-mantra-tad-dhydna-pujavidhih\| 8) 
mahdkala-dhydna-kathanam| 9) kullukddi-nirtipanam| 10) kdlt-stava-kathanam}{ 11) kalt- 
kavaca-kathanam}| 12) ajapd-niripanam| 13) atha purascarana-vidhih| divya-vira-pasu- 
bhdva-bhedat puraS$canarana-prakarara-bheda-kirttanam| 14) prdndydma-vidhih\ 15) 
nirguna-saguna-bhdva-cintanam-vidhih| 16) rdtrau pujdvidhih| 17) mahdniSddi-nirdpagam | 
18) atha vira-abhiseka-vidhih| 19) tatra abhiseka-mantrddi-kathanam}| 20) siddha-mantra- 
laksanam}| 21) Sakti-sddhanam vind nirvvdna-abhdva-kathanam| 22) mdtrddi- 
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pafkanydvyakhydnam|\ Sakti-cakra-ddi-laksaga-kathanam| pafica-cakra-vidhih| kusuma- 
anukalpddi-kathanam| cakre varjjantya-kathanam| gopya-karmma-kathanam | rdja-cakre 
devacakre ca vifesakathanam| yogindm sddhaddi-vidhih| sddhika-laksanddi-kathanam | 
kuldcdrddi-sddhana-kathanam| vidydviSese Sakti-viSesa-vidhdnam| atha veSyda-laksanddi- 
kathanam| paficadravya-nirtpayam| tesdm Suddhi-kathanam| nava-kanyd-niriipagam | 
tarpane sudrddividhih| pafictkaranavidhih| astadaSa-mahdvidhda-kirttanaft ca} 

123. Gnoli 1980:887 & 696. 

124. Shastri 1939-40:237 and Sastri 1900:203-204. 


125. This is a bit obscure. The text reads ydmdavante ca farbbari; ydmavante appears to be 
a a slightly improper locative of ydmavantt, a night. Sarwart or Sarbbart is the evening or 
twilight. 

126. Cf. Muller-Ortega’s book on the heart as a central organizing theme in Saivite Tantra 
(Muller-Ortega 1989). 


127. Siva seems to be portraying himself as hopelessly confused without Parvati’s teachings 
about the secret doctrine. 


128. Apte says koca is a man born of a tisherman father and a mother who works as a 
butcher. 


129. Om namah paradevatayai| kailasaparwate ramye yamdvante ca Sarbbarl\ sprstva tu 
caranau devyé bhagavan Sankaro 'bravit\{| Srifankara uvdca\ mdtardurge mahdmaye krpam 
kuru daydmai\| hrdi Salam samuddrtya trahi mdm padmalocane} | Sanyatdm subhage devi 
yacchilam varttate hrdi\ tanmayd kathitam bhadre mrsa jfAdtvd na muftcati| | tava vaktre 
§rutam parvvam bhagariipa tvam eva hi| vadkyendlapanam naiva katham kuryydd bhagesvart' | 
idam daikam dvitlyaft ca varadatri kathaficana| trttyam parameSdni jivahine gatir na ca} | 
jivasthite sada Sambhor gamanam kena vd kytam| iti cintdparo bhitva vatulo ‘bhin na 
samSayah\|\| Sriparvatyuvaca| ndham vadami khalu pdramesu [not pamaresu] ratim tyajami 
paSuvadinesu| vacam tyajdmi kulakarmmaghatine sangam tyajdmi kila campakesu; | 
Srigamkara uvaca\ devi visveSari tvam hi srstisthityantakarike| katham mdm paSuripena 
sthapitdsi ratipriye|\ Sripdrvvatyuvaca\ pura kocavadhusangad viracdram bhavan krtah | 
tathapi pasubhdvatvam na muficati kathaficana| | ityddi| [End:] nigamam matkulam natha 
lataham nifcitam prabho| iti jdtvd sdvahita na prakdSyam kaddécana| | yah pati pus[s/tikam 
etdm grhe raksati nityasah| tasya sthane hyaham baddhd sarwadé tvatpure yatha| | patalam 
va tadarddham va tadarddham va mahe§svara\ jdndati sa guruh sdksdn matsamas tatsamo ‘pi 
va | 

130. Mudra or sexual union is the fifth of the five m’s. 


131. We find Ugratard mentioned in the opening lines of the Mahdcina-krama-tara- 
sadhanam in Abhayaékaragupta’s Sddhanamdla: Applying stupidity to the skull, Ugratara 
kills the self of the three worlds (/a@dyam nyasya kapdlake trijagatam hanty ugratdra svayam) 
(Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:209). 


132. Visayah| Sankaram prati Sankaryyé uktiripo 'yam prabadhah| tatra paficamakdaresu 
pradhdnyatah pafca-makdrasyaiva prapaficasah prayogdadi-vidhih| lata-sddhana-vidhih | 
divya-viradinadm laksanddi-kathanam| paftcama-makédra-saddhanenaiva moksa-prapti- 
kathanam| bhairavi-cakre pravarttamane varna-bheda-rahityddi-kathanam| paftca-makdra- 
§odhanddi-vidhih| punah punah pdnavidhih\| yoni-pijd-vidhih| tatra dhydnddi-kathanam | 
atha kdlikd-pujd-vidhih| tdra-pujd-vidhdnam| ugratdrd-vidhdna-kathanam | abhiseka-vidhi- 
kathanafica | 
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133. Also called the Bhairavyakula (TA 22.41)TA 13.302; 22.41; 27.45; 28.14, 51, 59, 
388; 29.251 (Gnoli 1980:883). The one more or less direct quote occurs at TA 13.302: "It is 
stated in the Sribhairavakula that the guru who has truly mastered the five initiations has lept 
over the lower currents and rests in the 7rika Sdstra." (Uktam Sribhairavakule paftcadiksa- 
susdmskrtah| gurur ullanghitadhansthasrota vai trikasdstragah| | Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{5}:2382 & Gnoli 1980:422). 


134. Shastri 1939-40:232-234. 


135. Atha bhairavatantrokta-mantragrahavidhih likhyate|| Pdrvatyuvdca| devadeva 
jagannatha Silin trailokyapavana| mantrdgdm sddhanopdyam vada me tvam jagadguro)} | 
karmmana yena jantindm mantrandm siddhir uttamd| dharmdrthakamamoksdgam jdyate 
tadvadasu mdm|| bhurbhuvahsvahpatis tvam ca Sakrddimarutém tathd| ....sthavaram 
jangamam vi$vam yasya drstyavalokanam| udayafica ksayam yati tanme kathaya Sankara | 


136. Rambha is the most beautiful woman in Indra’s paradise. 


137. [S§vara uvaca| sddhu prstham mahddevi, sarvva-brahmanda-mandape; mantragam 
sddhanopdyam sarwa-siddhy-eka-sadhanam| | dharmmartha-kama-moksdgam sddhanam 
paramam mahat\| bhurddindm hi lokandm Sakrddindm tathd pardm| | rambhddi-lalananam ca 
bhoktrtvasyeka-sadhanam| cardacarasya visvasya tathad pdtdla-vdsindm | | prabhutvam ydniti 
yends$u surapiijyo bhaven narah!| tasyopdyam aham vaksye tac-chrausv Subheksane | | 


138. Siddha(stddha)sddhyddibhir bhedaih Suddhamantram vicdrayet\| rgddi-siddhisahita 
mantradiksadm vidhdnatah | | 


139. Most likely meaning ‘lasting one, five, or nine days, with the greatest version lasting 
twelve days.’ 


140. ...manasdé dhydyan puraScaryyam samdcaret| | japa-homddibhir ninam devatabhdvam 
apya ca| rajya-lobhddi-sampannah Sriguror djfiaya punah| | tapas-caturvidham kuryyat 
vasantadi-ytusv ap vahny-arka-dhiima-Sitandm sddhanan tu kramdc chi vahnes tu sddhanam 
proktam eka-pafica-navatmand| dvddasdndm tathd ... sadhanam paramam mahat}| | Srautam 
vd smarttajam vapi svasyaiva sukha-siddhi-dam| saryya-kanta-samudbhavam Srestha- 
madhyddhamam kuru|| laukikdgnih paro nindyah sa ced grdhyo yada bhavet} 
Srotriyangarako grahyo nanyo grahyah kaddcana\ | iti bhairavatnatra t$vara-parwati- 
samvade ekddi-dvadaSagneh sddhanam samaptam | 


141. Sridevy uvdca! mahddeva maheSana tapordase jagatpate| bhuvandntara-samsthandm 
mantra-siddhi-pradayaka\\ ekena sddhenenaiva sddhitdh sarwa-siddhayah\ bhavanti niyatam 
§ambho bhiitandtha jagatpate|| siddopdyam param brihi mantra-sddhana-siddhaye | krpayd 
devedeve$a yady aham tava vallabha\ | kathitam te purdndtha, agnydkdSa-nivdsakam{ dhima- 
panafi-ca Sitasya saddhanam paramam hitam| | ekena karmmana siddhir bhavet pumsam 
Sivatmandm|\ caturbhir ya bhavet siddhih sd siddhih prdpyate nrydm| Bhairava uvdca\ sddhu 
prstham maheSani, sddhakandm hitaya ca| anugrahdya lokandm mantra-siddhi-karam 
param|\| sarvvdnusthdnatah Srestham tapasah sadhanam param{| kathaydmi mahegdani param 
$reyodhi-sadhanam| | dharmmartha-kdma-moksdnam sddhanam laghur tritam| bhar-bhuvah- 
svadi-lokdndm kailaésdvadhi-vdsindm| | laghutva-karanam Srestham yan meroh sddhanam 
param| Synusvekdgra-manasé yadi prcchasi bhdmini}\ | nadI-tire parvvata-vare punya-ksetre 
Sivdlaye| Sakti-ksetre Subhe pithe SmaSdne vd suresvari| | bhimim samdm vidhdydtha 
savarnam cittarafijinim| siddhidam kurmma-sadysim vimSad-dhastaém suSobhinim | | 


142. Sriganesaya namah| sripdrwatyuvaca| devadeva jagannatha tapascaryyddi-sddhanam | 
pafica-dvadaSa-vahnindm sddhanam hi mumuksiindm| Sankara uvdca| Srgusvdrpane yatnena 
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kathaydmi samdsatah| paficdgner dvddaSddindm sddhanah samyag ucyate| | paficdgni- 
sddhanarthaya pracim samsddhya yatnatah| tatra pract-samsddhandrthdya bhimi- 
samSodhanam kuryyat. Sastri says that the text breaks off here. 

143. Inhaling the smoke from the fire. 


144. It’s not clear to me what this refers to-perhaps some layering of the sindira or red 
lead oxide. 


145. Atha vaksye mahesdni dhiimapdnavidhim Subham| yasydnusthdna-mantrena devata 
samprasidati| | pradcitm samsddhya yatnena Subha-tirthopapithake| kytvd vedim caturhastam 
mandapdcchdditam Subhdm} | patdkdé-toranddyena kalasenupaSobhitam| mandapasydstadig- 
bhdge lokapdlan yajen muhuh|| bhairavam brahma-Saktim ca tosayed bali-danatah| vedyd 
daksina-saumye tu kipa-yugmam khaned bhuvi| | kunda-madhye vimsatt ca angulaikena 
nifcitam| ndlena ca samdyuktd sindiira-rajasanvita| | sdattvikt rdjast caiva mekhala 
corddhvatah kramat\ iti kunda-vinirmmdnam pascat karmma §rnusyv tat\ | 

146. RV 3.62.10—tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt. 


147. Tatravdgnim pratisthdpya yava-brthi-tilan bahin| homayen mantra-gdyatryd sdjyan 
mantra-susiddhaye|\ Satam astottaram hitvad tathaé mantrasya siddhaye| devatdvarandndft ca 
Sardvena pidhdnakam| | Sardva-madhya-deSse tu bilam tac catur-angulam| tasyopari nyaset 
Slaksndm nalikdm sodasanguldm}| mile sthild ca sarala samkocdgra bildnvitd| tasyopari 
svayam tisthet lambamdnam adhomukhah} | sthindmadha-vibhdge tu rajju-dvaya- 
padambujah\| nalikdgre mukham ksipyam dhiima-madydc chanaih Sanaih} | 

148. Probaby after midnight. 

149. I§vara uvaca| atha vaksye mahesani Stta-sddhana-karmmanah| vidhanam Srnu 
mantrdndm sddhanam paramam matam|| Suddham jaldfayam prdpya nadyd vatha tatdkajam| 
pravéharodhanam kytvad, madhye vedim prakalpya ca\| sikatd-purita Suddhd purvwvavad- 
baliddnatah; dhvaja-bhasana-bhisddhydm Santikalpa yathdavidhi\ | tatropavisto niyatam 
dkantha-jala-madhya-gah\| ratre praharese tu muhurtta-tritayavadhih} | diva bhavati yavad 
vai td4van mantram samabhyaset\ jala-mdatr-prapajyddau ghytadhdrdbhir anvaham| 
guripadistavidhinad devatabhdvasiddhaye| mdrgaparndm samdrabhya ydvat 
phalgunipirnimd| | tavat kdryyam prayatnena Sita-sadhanam uttamam| 

150. TA 4.54, 60; 5.97; 13.145; 15.44; 18.9; 23.43; 27.29; 28.384, 419; 29.11. (Gnoli 
1980:884). 


151. Griinendahl 1989:538-540. 

152. Shastri 1939-40:94. 

153. Varadachari 1986-7{1}:348. 

154. Varadachari 1986-7{1}:xxiv. 

155. Bagchi 1975:102. 

156. Griinendah! 1989:539. 

157. Or ydga according to Goudriaan (Goudriaan & Gupta 1981:42). 


158. Though the colophon reads stotra-nirnaya, Bagchi corrects this to srotanirnaya, and 
provides extracts illustrating that this is the correct reading. (Bagchi 1975:4-5 & 104). 

159. 1) iti mahabhairavatantre dvddasasahasrike picumate navdksara 
vidhdnasambandhapajalah, 2) mantroddhdra, 3) Mahdyoga: 4) pratimalaksana-mahdyoga: 
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5) yatuka (?)-; 6) pratimdlaksana-; 7) navama patalah (?); 8) samddhiyojane -; 9) 
laksyabhede -; 10) devindm mantroddhdra-; 11) mantroddhdra-; 12) tritattvayoga-; 13) 
navaydga-; 14) —; 15) vetdla sadhana; 16) pusyddhikdra; 17) vidydcakra; 18) 
jayavidhana; 19) bhatika cakrama; 20) agnikaryyavidhi; 21) vrata pafalah; 22) 
§uddhamyta; 23) mantroddhdra; 24) §uddhamrta; 25) ydganirnaya; 26) gudha 
mantroddhara; 27) Saktitritayaydga; 28) ydmalavijayabhairava; 29) bhimddyd; 30) 
yagavidhi; 31) Sivarudrabheda; 32) prakriydpatalah; 33) diksdpafalah; 34) abhiseka; 35) 
aSayayoga Srnkhalana; 36) nddfsaficdra; 37) tattvadiksd; 38) ——-; 39) stotranirnaya; 41) 
abhicdravrata; 40) nydsa patalah; 43) mudrd patalah; 44) krida karmma; 45) 
sddhakadhikarah; 46) mahdsamskara; 47) mahdsamskara; 48) garttdrdga; 49) 
candroddhara; 50) astaka kalpa; 51) astaka kalpa; 52) (2); 51) yoginivadadayoga; S2) 
mudrdyogddhikdara; 53-55) adhikdra. Griinendahi 1989:539-540. 

The manuscript under the name Brahmaydmala in the Calcutta catalogue is a different 
text dealing with various means of divination. (Shastri 1939-40:94-95). 


160. Gnoli 1980:724-725. 

161. Griinendahl 1989:255-258. 

162. Bagchi 1975:93. 

163. Ydsaprakarana. 

164. Riupavicdra. 

165. Paramdmrtasadbhavavicara. 

166. Sarwasiddhisand[oJha. 

167. Matrkdprastdva. 

168. Brahmoddhara. 

169. Sadyojdtasya kalpa. 

170. Aghorasya kalpah. 

171. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:856. 

172. Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{2}:42. 

173. Windisch & Eggeling 1984:858-860. 

174. Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:255n.15. 

175. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:891-892. 

176. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:892. 

177. Also known as the 7riSirahSdstra or the TriSiromata. 
178. See Singh 1991. 

179. Goudriaan 1981:50. 

180. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:904-905; Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:259n.39. 
181. Windisch & Eggeling 1894:866. 

182. Also known as the Svacchandabhairava or the SvacchandaSdstra, or even the 
SvacchandaSdsanasastratantra. 


183. Abhinavagupta, Ahnika and verse #’s: TA 1.37, 4.38, 6.50, 6.136, 6.137, 7.67, 8.11. 
8.191, 8.237, 13.278, 13.307, 13.316, 15.21, 15.421, 16.174, 17.18, 27.58, 28.293, 35.27, 
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25.36. Jayaratha, volume and page #’s: TA 1.37, 2.42, 2.71, 3.638, 3.896, 3.1129, 3.1131, 
3.1258, 4.1358, 4.1414, 4.1454, 4.1494-1497, 4.1508, 4.1549, 4.1587, 4.1622, 4.1763, 
4.1795, 4.1799, 5.2160, 5.2391, 5.2454, 5.2463, 8.3661. 


184. See Arraj 1988:124n.1. 

185. Arraj 1988:12. 

186. Arraj 1988:59. 

187. Arraj 1988:118. 

188. Arraj 1988:119. 

189. Gnoli 1980:887. 

190. Brunner 1974. 

191. See Padoux 1990:chapters 3 & 7, and Brunner 1974:125n.2 & n.3. 
192. Nos. 6472-85, 6588. (Shastri 1939-40:886 and listings). 


193. Brahmd caturmukhah saumyo raktavarnah sulocanah\| | lambakiurcah suteja$ca 
hamsdaritidhaScaturbhujah\| danddksasutrahastasca kamandalvabhaye dadhat\ | vedaifcaturbhih 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 6 James F. Hartzell 
Contemporary Literary Accounts of 9th-12th Century KaSmir 

6.0. Introduction 

Kasmir was for centuries renowned as a high seat of Sanskrit learning and 
culture--a status implicit in the term Sdstra-Silpin, "skilled in the art of the Sdstras," as 
a name for the country or people of Kasmir.' This status is also explicit in such 
stories as that of the poet Harsa, who, after composing the Naisadhah for King 
Jayantacandra of Kanyakubja, took it to Kasmir for approval by the pandits.? There 
were many great writers on poetics from Kasmir, beginning with Bhamaha (late 7th- 
early 8th century) who wrote the Kdvydlankdrah, Udbhafa (latter 8th century) who 
commented on Bhamaha with the Kdvydlankdara-sdrasamgrahah, and Udbhafa’s 
contemporary Vamana who wrote the Kdvydlankdrasitram, among other works. 
These were followed by Rudrata (9th century) who also wrote a Kdvydlankdrah 
among other works, and one Rudrabhaffa (who may be the same fellow) who wrote 
the Srngaratilakah. Anandavardhana lived in the latter half of the 9th century, and 
composed the famed Dhvanydlokah, followed some decades later by Abhinavagupta 
(late 10th-early 11th century) who wrote the Locand on the Dhvanydlokah. To this 
fertile poetic tradition was added the panoply of Saivite Tantric philosophers and 
commentators, an ongoing Vedic tradition that saw the development of specifically 
Kasmiri recensions of the Atharvaveda, Yajurveda, and other texts, as well as a 
thriving Buddhist culture that was so fully integrated into Kasmiri culture that Buddha 


was considered an avatdra of Visnu, and a special birthday celebration of the Buddha 
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was held each year, prescribed in the local Nilamata Purana.’ It is no wonder that 
the ancient name of Srinagar, still used in the 12th century by Jayarathah in his 
commentary on the Tantralokah,* was Pravarapura, "the most exalted city," a name 
not too different in sense from Srinagar, "the glorious city." 

6.1. The Physical Setting 

We find several descriptions by ancient historians and pilgrims of the natural 
beauty, fertility, and isolation of Kasmir. The naturally protected valley supported a 
prosperous community, with a thriving religious culture. Chinese pilgrims and 
Arabic visitors to KaSmir paint an attractive picture of a beautiful, naturally isolated 
valley with a unique sort of people, abundant natural resources, and remarkable 
architecture. Hsuan Tsang’s description of Kasmir in the 7th century has a certain 
ring of authenticity to it. The Chinese pilgrim entered the kingdom by the Gilgit 
Road, the western pass, where he was greeted by the KaSmiri king’s maternal uncle, 
and subsequently welcomed by the Hushkara vihdra for the night.° He reported that 

The kingdom of Kasmir is about 7000 li in circuit, and on all sides it is 

enclosed by mountains. These mountains are very high. Although the 

mountains have passes through them, these are narrow and contracted. 

The neighboring states that have attacked it have never succeeded in 

subduing it. The capital of the country on the west side is bordered by 

a great river.... The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds with 

fruits and flowers.... The climate is cold and stern. There is much 

snow but little wind.° 
Cunningham clarifies that the 7000 /i circuit Hsuan Tsang refers to (1,166 miles) 
describes the extended kingdom of Kasmir of the time, including with the valley “the 


whole of the hilly country between the Indus and the Chenab to the foot of the salt 


range in the south." The valley itself is only about 300 miles in circuit.’ In 759 CE 
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the Chinese pilgrim Ou-k’ong also visited KaSmir, where he spent four years 
studying. By his time the number of vihdras had risen from the 100 reported by 
Hsuan Tsang, to about 300, and the Milasarvastivadins were the dominant sect.* By 
the latter part of the 11th century, however, many of the vihdras had apparently fallen 
into ruin, as suggested by Somendra’s Introduction to his father Ksemendra’s 
Jimutavdhana, where he says "those well-known vihdras, gorgeous with the array of 
pictures, pleasing to the eye, have passed away in the course of time," yet his father’s 
word-pictures in the Avaddnas “painted in variegated colours by the pencil of the 
goddess of learning, will not perish even at the end of time, not even by the ravages 
of fire or of water."° 

Kasmir’s natural geography contributed to the cultural uniqueness of the area. 
Ou-k’ong reports on only four entrances to the valley, all guarded by gates: an 
eastern road to Ladakh and Tibet, the western (now called the Gilgit road) towards 
Gandhara, and a northern road to Baltistan. The southern road, through the Baramula 
gorge following the course of the Vitasta river, was closed when he visited.'° As 
Alberuni described it a few hundred years later: “The inhabitants of Kashmir are ... 
particularly anxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads leading into it. 
In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times 
they used to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but 
at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, 


much less other people."'’ In a somewhat later history of the area, the Tarikh-i- 
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Rashidi, written in 1544-1546, Mizra Haidar also remarks on the natural isolation. 
The road to Khorasan he described as too difficult for beasts of burden, requiring 
human porters for several days’ walking, as with the road to India. The road to 
Tibet, while easier, he noted, is for several days’ travel lined by poisonous herbs that 
still in the late 19th century were known to be fatal to grazing horses.'? Haidar tells 
us that one Muhammed Khan built a traveller’s rest house (rabat) employing “stones 
of great size, the like of which are only to be seen in the temples [Imérdt] of 
Kashmir.... The whole building is of stone, and over the doors there are huge solid 
blocks of stone, which I thought very wonderful, before I had seen the temples in 
Kashmir." Seeing those Kasmiri temples still extant in the sixteenth century, Haidar 
describes 150 or more with very large, expertly fitted stones not requiring mortar. 

The inside and the outside of the halls have the appearance of two 

porticos, and these are covered with one or two stones. The capitals, 

the ornamentation in relief, the cornices, the ‘dog-tooth’ work, the 

inside covering and the outside, are all crowded with pictures and 

paintings, which I am incapable of describing. Some represent 

laughing and weeping figures, which astound the beholder. In the 

middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, and over that, a dome made 

entirely of stone, which I cannot describe. In the rest of the world 

there is not to be seen, or heard of, one building like this. How 

wonderful that there should [here] be a hundred and fifty of them!"* 
While Haidar offers some rather exaggerated dimensions, the largest and finest of the 
Kasmiri temples was the Martand temple, i.e. the temple to Mdartanda, the sun, and 
was dated by Fergusson to 750 CE. Most Kasmiri temples apparently dated from 
between Ranaditya’s reign (578-594 CE) to about 1200 cE." 


Haidar describes three types of cultivated land in the 80-mile long valley, by 


irrigation, non-irrigated land, gardens, and then the fourth, level ground near the 
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riverbanks, uncultivated due to excess moisture. In summer the weather is pleasant, 
and in winter not too cold. 


In short I have neither seen nor heard of any country equal to Kashmir, 
for charm of climate during all the four seasons. In the town there are 
many lofty buildings constructed of fresh cut pine. Most of these are at 
least five stories high and each story contains apartments, halls, 
galleries and towers. The beauty of their exterior defies description, 
and all who behold them for the first time, bite the finger of 
astonishment with the teeth of admiration. But the interiors are not 
equal to the exteriors. The passages in the markets, and the streets of 
the city, are all paved with hewn stone. But the bazaars are not laid 
out as they are in other towns. In the streets of the markets, only 
drapers and retail dealers are to be found. Tradesman do all their 
business in the seclusion of their own houses. Grocers, druggists, 
beer-sellers [fukdi], and that class of provision vendors who usually 
frequent the markets, do not do so here. Silk is made from the leaves 
of mulberry trees, and the fruits so plentiful they are rarely bought or 
sold in season.'® 


Kashmir also apparently long served as something of a mountain refuge for those in 
the area. As Mizra Haidar remarks with regard to the neighboring regions of Tibet, 
"I can discover no spot in these districts of Tibet, which can provide winter quarters 
for more than a thousand men.... There seems to be no place capable of supporting a 
large army in winter, except Kashmir.""” 
6.2. Kalhana’s References to Tantra 

The preceding observations of Hsuan Tsang, Ou k’ong, Alberuni, and Mizra 
Haidar give us a fairly complete picture of the geography, meteorology, architecture, 
and general society of KaSmir over the several centuries around the turn of the first 
millennium CE. And we have noted that by the observations of the Chinese travelers, 


Buddhist Tantra at least had not taken hold in the Kasmir valley by the 7th-8th 


centuries. So while we have set the physical context of Kasmir, and noted some of 
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its cultural diversity, we need to know more of its historical development of the 
Tantric tradition in the area. One of the best sources for the history of the region is 
the mid-12th century Rdjatarangint (written 1148-1150 CE), the ‘River of Kings,’ by 
Kalhana, the brahman son of Canpaka, a minister in the government of King Harsa 
(1089-1101 cE).'* Kalhana’s text is essentially a political history, telling primarily of 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of various governments, including graphic descriptions 
of the circumstances of the endless political murders, details on enlightened water 
works projects, sponsorship of temples, etc. Information on religious practices is 
only incidentally mentioned, though with some diligent hunting through the text we 
can learn a great deal. We learn of the presence of bhiksus (RT 3.9), a temple 
dedicated to Candika/Camunda (RT 3.33, 3.40.,3.46), members of the Saivite 
kapdlikas (RT 3.369, 7.44, 8.1312), a temple to Siva as Mahakala (RT 4.162), a 
temple where Bhairava is worshipped with the mdtrcakra (RT 5.55), and one mention 
of Bhajta Kallafa, who wrote a commentary on Vasugupta’s Spandakdrikas (RT 
5.66), a principal text in the Spanda tradition of Kasmiri Saivism. 

There are pel apparently specific references to Tantric practices in 
Kalhana’s text (who did not approve of Tantra),'° and we shall examine these here, as 
they shed considerable light on the social position of the Tantric tradition in the 10th 
and 1lth century KasSmiri society. The first reference occurs in the context of 
discussing the reign of the benevolent king Yasaskara (939-948 cE),”° and strongly 
suggests that women served as Tantric gurus in Kasmir, and that at least some Tantric 


rituals were public knowledge. Kalhana reports that YaSaskara was elected to power 
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by an assembly of Brahmans after the reign of the terrible and patricidal Unmattavanti 
(937-939 CE), and the short-lived reign of the boy-king Siravarman I, a boy "whom 
the servant girls of his seraglio had procured from somewhere and falsely declared to 
be the king’s son."”!_ The Brahmans assembled in Gokula to determine the successor, 
and "long lasted the discussion as to the disposal of the crown, while those 
[Brahmans] whose beards were scorched by smoke, wished to raise this man or that 
to the throne." Yasaskara was the son of Prabhakaradeva, treasurer to King 
Samkaravarman, and he had lived abroad after falling on hard times financially. 

When he returned, he impressed the Brahmans with his eloquence (and perhaps 
because he was something of an outsider to the recent court degradations), and was 
consecrated as king.” They apparently made a very good choice since YaSas restored 
the kingdom to rule of law and to prosperity. YaSask@ra also built a mapha on his 
father’s land, and granted fifty-five agrahdras (reserves for preserving Vedic 
practices) to the Brahmans, though he later died of an abdominal disease. 


The land became so free of robbery, that at night the doors were left 
open in the bazaars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had plundered 
everything, found no other occupation but to look after the cultivation. 
The villagers, being wholly absorbed by agriculture, never saw the 
royal residence. The Brahmans, devoted [solely] to their studies, did 
not carry arms. The Brahman Gurus did not drink spirits while singing 
their chants. The ascetics did not get children, wives and crops. 
Ignorant Gurus did not perform the Matsyapiipa sacrifices, and did not 
by texts of their own composition revise traditional doctrines. There 
were not seen house-wives figuring as divinities at the Guru- 
consecration (gurudiksd), and by shakes of their heads detracting from 
the distinguished character of their husbands. Astrologer, doctor, 
councillor, teacher, minister, Purohita, ambassador, judge, clerk--none 
of them was then without learning.” 
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Stein explains in a note that "The Matsydpupaydga is a complicated sacrifice 
occurring in the Tantric ritual and still known in Kasmir. It is mentioned in 
connection with Tantric §rdddhas in the v. chapter of my MS. of the 
Mrtitattvanusmarana. Fish and cakes (apdpa) are offered at it." In another 
interesting note he mentions that women served as Tantric gurus: “The gurudiksd is a 
Tantric rite by which the pupil (sddhaka) is initiated as a guru or teacher.... The 
tradition of KaSmirian Pandits knows of cases, alluded to by K[alhana], in which 
women have assumed the position of Tantric Gurus [my boldface]. At the 
gurudiksdé and other Tantric ceremonies, the Guru and his spiritual predecessors are 
worshipped by the sacrificers under their proper names coupled with those of certain 
deities. K{alhana]’s sally is directed against women who, having assumed the dignity 
of Gurus, presume to criticize their husbands’ conduct." Kalhana’s and Stein’s 
references to the tradition of women serving as Tantric gurus are confirmed by the 
fact that in the Krama school of the Kasmir Saivite tradition women occasionally were 
gurus and custodians of the lineage. Jayaratha, the 12th century commentator on 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdéloka, refers to the three students of Sivananda (800-850 CE) 
who were each known as pitheSvart, the ‘Ladies of the pilgrimage site’, Keyitiravatt, 
Madanika, and Kalyanika (825-875 CE); they maintained the lineage of the tradition, 
and taught the next generation of teachers.”° 

While it is evident that Kalhana did not approve of Tantric practices, several 
kings apparently adhered to the tradition, and their celebration of Tantric rites within 


the royal household was well-known to the populace at large. We cite three examples 
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here of disreputable royal Tantric behavior. Kalhana reports on King Kalasa, who 
ruled Kasmir from 1063-1089 CE: 


Though the king had reached a mature age, he did not get rid of his 
vice and the evil habits which the wretched foreigners had taught him. 
The Takka called Vulliya bought from Turuskas girls born in various 
distant regions and brought them to him. With these and the wives 
which he had taken away from others, being enticed by their beauty, he 
brought the number of the ladies of his seraglio to seventy-two. 
Though he disported himself daily with many women, his strength did 
not fail him, on account of [the use of] fish-broth and other 
aphrodisiacs. And eagerly bent on the celebration of the great rites 
(mahdsamaya), he took great cups in the company of Gurus, without 
regard for moderation. This [king], whose doings were thus of a 
mixed character, built afresh the town and Siva’s stone temple at 
Vijayaksetra, which had been burned down.”’ 


Stein considers that mahdsamaya and the drinking of spirits refer to Tantric rites.* 
This view is quite reasonable, given that we find the term samayin used in both 
Saivite and Buddhist Tantric literature to refer to Tantric initiates, and samaydcdra 
frequently used as a code term for the group rites of sexual yogas.”” Whether 
Kalhana’s reference to mahdsamaya here is to actual Tantric rites, or simply a 
sarcastic analogy between the King’s licentious ways and Tantric sexual rituals is not 
clear; yet the very use of the term suggests a general familiarity with Tantra by both 
Kalhana and his readers. 

The same term mahdsamaya is used by Kalhana to refer to apparently Tantric 
rites in another passage. Describing the sway of an evil guru Pramadakantha over 
King Kalasa, Kalhana says: 

This teacher (guru) instructed him [the king], who was evil-disposed by 

nature, in wicked practices, and made him ignore the distinction 


between those [women] who are approachable and those who are not. 
What more need be said about the unscrupulousness of this teacher? 
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He, without fear, lived in incest even with his own daughter. Those 
honorable and learned men (bhaftapdda) who knew how to behave at 
great rites (mahdsamaya) without fear, and who, grimly conscious of 
their own power and inaccessible to terror, would not pay regard even 
to Bhairava,--they fell to the ground in fear and bent their knees before 
the ‘cat-merchant,’ and were put at ease [again] when he placed his 
hand on their heads.*° 


Again, we have some indication here of versions of Tantric rites. The references to 
the mahdsamaya and to Bhairava convey the sense that even the Tantric initiates, who 
were not frightened by the terrifying images of the ferocious aspect of Siva popular in 
the Saivite Tantric traditions (Bhairava), were intimidated by this evil guru 
Pramadakantha. 

Another rather amusing popular depiction is Kalhana’s condemnation of the 
congress of King Harsa (1089-1101 CE) with apparently Tantrically trained Dombi 
ladies, with distinct references to the sort of alchemical potions we find described in 
great detail at the end of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabha: 


"These [slave girls], instructed by the parasites, who taught them [to 
give] counsels, etc., [pretended to have been obtained] from 
conversations with the gods, confused his mind. Some among these 
[slave girls] showed themselves eager for amorous intercourse at those 
occasions, and the king forsook his good fortune by touching them with 
his own body. As he was anxious to live for a very long time, they 
granted him, when in his foolishness he asked for a long life, hundreds 
of years to live. When he desired to give magic perfection to his body 
(pindasiddhi), some Dombi made him swallow a drink which, he 
pretended, was an elixir having that power. What object is there 
relating the other foolish acts of this [king], who at the bidding of his 
parasites gave away portions of his life as [if it were] a procurable 


property?” 
The use of alchemical potions to obtain siddhis, and in this case kdya- or 


pinda-siddhi--the alchemical ideal of the indestructible body--was widespread in 
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Tantric circles. Alchemy became particularly popular beginning around the eighth 
century,” and we find a substantial section of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra 
devoted to the subject. A single example should make this clear. The 
Kdlacakratantra verse 5.225 reads: "Knowing the thousand fold penetrator, the 
hundred-thousand fold penetrator, and the ten million fold penetrator (types of 
mercurial preparations), [It] is to be eaten, in the amount of a mustard-seed, at the 
proper time every day, and immediately following that, a one third mustard-seed 
portion [is to be consumed], | [As a result] A house on earth becomes a palace, and 
free of cold winds and [excessive] heat; After six months, this middle one [the 
mercurial rasa or potion] makes the divine body, free of wrinkles and grey hair."” 
There is also a substantial body of Saivite and Buddhist alchemical Tantras--the so 
called Rasdyana literature, largely devoted to the preparation and consumption of 
various elixirs intended to extend or prolong life, combat aging, and cure the 
practitioner of various ailments.™ 

While none of the preceding passages provide detailed descriptions about 
Tantric practices in KaSmir, Kalhana’s allusions do suggest that Saivite Tantric 
practices were popular in royal circles, and were disapproved of by Kalhana and some 
of his peers. Though the Tantric traditions may have been secret during earlier 
centuries, it certainly appears from the Rdjatarangint evidence that at least the sexual 
and alchemical doctrines and practices had from the 10th century, and at least in 
Kasmir, become very public, enjoying under several different kings royal patronage 


and participation. The references to women as Tantric gurus given in Stein’s note 
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and Rastogi’s discussion certainly add a new dimension to the recent arguments put 
forth by Miranda Shaw about the role of women in Tantric Buddhism.” 

Kalhana’s Rdjataranginf cast a long shadow over any historical work on 
KaSmir by later writers. Indeed, most of the modern historical works on the area 
coming out of India either look at the ancient geology, or paraphrase Kalhana’s work, 
then add paraphrases of his Persian successors. Little new is offered in these works 
that cannot be found in Stein’s translation and notes. Kalhana’s treatise contains 
much myth and legend for the earlier dynasties, and only becomes truly historical 
close to his own time. Given Kalhana’s predilection for relating the details of 
political infighting, his text is of limited use for religious history of the time and 
region. So we must turn elsewhere--to contemporary stories, poems, and satires--to 
gain a fuller sense of the sociological aspects of Tantric practice in Kasmir. 

6.3. Krsnamisra’s Satire of the Tantrikas 

We have discussed the Kdpdlika element in Saivite and Buddhist Tantra in the 
third chapter of this dissertation. One eleventh century play, though not written by a 
KaSmiri, was undoubtedly known in Kasmir--given the valley’s far-famed intellectual 
culture. The samnydsin Krsnamisra, under the patronage of King Kirtivarman 
(perhaps in Khajuraho) wrote in 1065 the Sanskrit allegorical drama 
Prabodhacandrodaya (‘the Moonrise of Wisdom’),*” wherein Devotion to Visnu 
(Bhakti) as a character defeats Delusion, Greed, etc. through the help of the 
Upanisads etc. as characters.** Certain rather surprising details of the practices of 


various sects emerge in Act III, strongly suggesting that in the popular opinion of the 
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day, many of the so-called ascetic holy orders of India were thoroughly corrupted by 
wine and women, and that Tantric doctrines were just a cover for licentious and 
libidinous behavior. A Jaina enters at one point, and after offering homage to the 
Arhats, and declaring that the self shines like a lamp in the city of nine gates (i.e. the 
body),°*® says that the intrinsically pure self is knowable through service to the ryis. 
What sort of service? "From a distance one should prostrate oneself at their feet and 
should welcome them and give them sweet food. One should not become polluted 
with jealousy when the rsis enjoy [sexually] the [worshippers’] wives."*° Shortly 
thereafter a Buddhist mendicant enters the scene, and espouses a similar doctrine, 
after a brief rendition of the doctrine of the momentariness and non-atmic nature of 
all things: 

(Walking around and continuing proudly) How good is the religion of 
the Buddha when there is (sensual) enjoyment as well as liberation. 
For--(living in) beautiful houses, (possessing) prostitutes who are to 
their liking, (having) food of their taste at any time they desire, 
(sleeping on) soft beds, they who meditate with faith (on Buddha) spend 
the nights bright with moon light, with happiness derived from sporting 
with young women offering their bodies.....Oh! worshippers and 
mendicants, listen to the Lord Sugata’s sayings of nectar. (Reads from 
the book) ‘I see with a divine eye how people rise and fall (in 
transmigration). All conformations are momentary. There is no lasting 
self. Therefore when mendicants take (your) wives you should not feel 
jealous. Jealousy is only an impurity of the mind.*! 
The Jaina and the Bhiksu then engage in a passionate philosophical debate, only to be 
interrupted by a Kapalika (also called Somasiddhanta*’), who enters in grand style: 
"I, who am adorned with a garland of human bones, who live in the cremation 


ground and who eat out of a human skull, with an eye purified by the ointment of 


Yoga, see the falsely differentiated world as non-differentiated from /§vara." The 
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Jaina challenges him to explain his religion. “Oh Jaina monk, you better know our 
religion. We who offer oblations into the fire in the form of human flesh filled with 
brains, entrails and marrow, break our fast with alcohol kept in the skull of a 
Brahmana. Our god Mahabhairava has to be worshipped with offerings of human 
sacrificial victims, lustrous with nectar-bearing/streams of blood flowing from the 
freshly cut stiff throat [of the corpse, presumably, suffering from rigor mortis]."" In 
a riotous follow-up to this encounter, the three pseudo-ascetics engage in debate, with 
the Kapalika threatening at one point with his sword to kill the Jaina, who begs off 
the quarrel by invoking ahimsa while being protected by the Bhiksu. Things settle 
down, and the Kapdlika, at the Jaina’s request, begins to explain the virtues of 
Parvati’s embrace for attaining liberation. On cue, Faith (she’s played other roles) 
enters as a Kapalini, and at the Kapalika’s command embraces the Bhiksu. The 
Bhiksu, overwhelmed by her swelling breasts and provision of sensual pleasure, 
forswears his faith and becomes the Kapalika’s disciple. The routine is repeated with 
the Jaina, who follows suit. The Kapalika then drinks alcohol out of a skull-cup, and 
offers it to the Jaina and Bhiksu, both of whom at first refuse. He says aside, "Faith, 
what are you thinking? The beastly nature of these people is not yet removed. 
Therefore they think that this alcohol which has come in contact with my mouth is 
impure. Therefore you purify it with the liquor of your mouth and then take it to 
them; for, even the holy people say that ‘the mouth of a woman is always pure.’"* 
This of course does the trick and the two eagerly drink down the liquor. After a 


drunken dance, the Jaina asks the Kapalika about the power of attraction, and the 
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Kapalika replies: "Whomever I desire in the three worlds, whether a Vidyadhari, a 
God’s wife, a Naga woman, or a Yaksa girl, I bring them here through the power of 
my knowledge. "* 

Rather than take the preceding depictions as unbiased, given the Vaisnavite 
cast of the plot, we may take these depictions as indicative of Krsnamisra’s general 
opprobrium of Jaina, Saiva, and Bauddha yogis--though he never uses the term Tantra 
in any form. The author evidently conceived of the Kapalika as in some way the 
prime corruptor and principal exponent of the licentious sexuality Tantra was 
perceived as promoting, while making clear that Buddhist and Jain "ascetics" were no 
more innocent of these behaviors than the Saivites. These rsis apparently took great 
liberties with their positions of religious authority, using their status as a cover for 
seducing the wives of their devotees, and using their philosophical doctrines (such as 
momentariness, mental purification, etc.) as rationalizations for whatever they chose 
to do. Krsnamisra’s Kapdalika character in particular describes horrific practices from 
the cremation grounds where corpses are violated to provide offering material for the 
terrifying deity Bhairava. He at least is honestly brazen in his proud claim of using 
magical rites to draw his various lovers to him--and this may be part of Krsnamisra’s 
intent here: to show that at least the Kapalikas made no attempt to cover up either 
their activities or intentions. While we can’t read too much into this depiction, as it 
is intended both as comedy and as a moral allegory, nonetheless we can conclude, 
within the context of other such descriptions given below that Krsnamisra’s work 


captured some aspects of the reality of life in his day. His depictions suggest, as 
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mentioned, that there was a broad public perception of Tantric practices as licentious, 
libidinous, hypocritical, and corrupt. 

6.4. Ksemendra’s Social Satires 

Some of the best source material we have on the life and times of the populace 
of 11th century Kasmir are the works written by Ksemendra. Son of a wealthy 
KaSmiri nobleman and philanthropist,*’ and student of Abhinavagupta in the subjects 
of poetics and aesthetics, Ksemendra was a productive poet who lived in the first half 
of the 11th century CE, and wrote some 39 works (20 now lost) between 1035-1066.** 
Born into a Saiva family, he became a Vaisnava*? under the influence of Somapada, 
and developed some sympathies for Buddhism®™ (he’s the first identified writer to 
include Buddha among the list of Visnu’s avatdrds, though this follows a doctrine 
established in the Milamatapurdna). He earned a less than glowing reputation among 
earlier Indologists for his workman-like summaries of earlier epics (though his 
retelling of Jdtaka tales in the Bauddhdvaddna-kalpalata was sufficiently valuable to 
Buddhists that it was translated into Tibetan). His journalistic satires and didactic 
tales are however unique among his peers for their realistic depictions of his 
contemporary society, shorn of the ornate language typical of the Sanskrit kdvya 
poetic style that characterizes most of the ‘histories’ written to honor various royal 
patrons. Among Ksemendra’s surviving works are four satires of the political, moral, 
and social degradation of his day: The Garland of Humorous Accounts (Narmamdia), 
Advice about the Region (Desopadesa),°' The Mother of the Samayas (here a play on 


the Tantric term, indicating meetings or situations a young prostitute gets involved in) 
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(Samayamatrka), written in 1050 cE,” and Amorous Sport with the [sixty-four] 
Practical Arts (Kaldvildsa). Though we cannot rely on Ksemendra for a objective 
view, given his penchant for satirical critiques, other than Kalhana his are the only 
accounts of Tantric activity at the time that I know of that were not written by an 
advocate of one of the Tantric schools. 
6.4.1. The Samayamatrka 

Though Samayamdtrkd is always mentioned and usually briefly summarized in 
works on Ksemendra, there is as yet no readily available English translation,™ so all 
of the translated sections that follow are my own work. The opening lines of the 
story set the stage, and indicate Ksemendra’s attitude towards the Tdntrikas by a 
passing reference (that I have boldfaced):*° "The three worlds are conquered by that 
missile from Kdma’s wind; homage to that one of variegated powers, with the bow 
of flowers. In whose unbearably terrifying hole of a face the universe dissolves, 
where even the three worlds have the characteristic, seemingly, of a quivering young 
Sdphart fish in a turbulent ocean; we praise that terrible full grown Kali who causes 
the confusion of the host of embodied beings and whose causing of the extent of time 
was not understood even by all the ancient ones. This Samayamdtrka of the 
prostitutes was written by Kysemendra using the secret meanings of the Tantras and 
mantras."*° However, as becomes abundantly clear from the rest of the story, as far 
as Ksemendra is concerned 7antra isn’t much more than a facade for sexual 
indulgence with prostitutes--so the humor and satirical elements of the tale must have 


been quite obvious to the author’s contemporary readers. He introduces the heroine 
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of the tale, the prostitute Kaldvati: 


There is a house of sexual pleasure for those well-off, offering the 
appearance of carnal pleasure; there is a courtyard for amorous sport 
for the erotic deity who is the guru of the clan of beautiful women; 
there is a city far away in the Kasmirs,*’ renowned with a name of 
having obtained the state of greatness, adorned with good fortune of the 
most beautiful woman on earth, the best place for lovers’ meetings. 
Where, the one (i.e. Kama) who was terrified by the fire in the eyes of 
the three-eyed one abandoned the three worlds,* the one with the odd 
number of arrows” lives on the slope of the three lines [in the lower 
abdomen] of the townswomen. There, there was a beautiful woman, 
whose splendor conquered the moon, sprung from Kdma’s pride; 

called Kaldvati,®°' a courtesan, who humbled the a/ijana on her two 
eyes. With a firmness in her two breasts, and with a curvature to her 
two eyebrows; with a blackness in her two eyes, the harlot exhibited 
herself, unashamed. She, having ascended to the upper apartments of 
the palace, saw on the path the barber--the guru of the prostitutes, 
friend to the amorous sports of the lovers. His mouth visible through a 
mass of beard, his eyes glassy with kdca;® fat, like an autumnal cat 
with frogs on the banks of the river. A kettle-drum for the amorous 
sports of the paramours, like a pitcher of melted copper; holding a 
frying pan on his bulky bald head, as a border to the garland of his 
hair; with distracted eyes above frightening spittle of betel chews. She 
called to him, having brought him near with by knowing winks.© He, 
coming towards her, seeing her eyes steady with anxiety; asked her, 
smiling, concealing his fondness for amorous sport: "Why suddenly is 
your face hanging down in meditation in the palm of your hands, are 
your curls hanging low, has your collyrium lost its mark below your 
two eyes, and your breath is sighing? [Why suddenly] is the bird of 
amorous sport caged up by the silent eunuch, and made to sleep in the 
house, and the usual egress of women going abroad [curtailed]?™ 


So the picture is set: Ksemendra will tell us a tale employing the "true" 
meaning of the Mantras and Tantras, and that tale will be a bawdy one of prostitutes, 
with a fat slob of a barber as a principal interlocutor. The reason I’ve included 
extracts from this tale here is because of the remarkable second chapter of the work. 
While not all the inforrnation in the chapter is entirely relevant to the discussion of 


Tantra, Ksemendra’s (sometimes rather lewd) account of the life and times of the 
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prostitute Kuttani in Samaya I is chock-full of interesting details about life in 11th 
century Kasmir, and helps give us a much more colorful picture of the society than 
we can get from only the Tantric texts themselves. It is also evident from the 
curiously quick-moving nature of the narrative that Ksemendra is really using the 
frame of the story to give a sort of journalistic account of life in KaSmir in the [1th 
century. Kuttani moves rapidly from one setting to another, engaging in a wide 
variety of trades and religious practices, and Ksemendra manages thereby to give us 
all sorts of specific information on locations of shrines, mafhas and vihdras, and 
details of a host of fraudulent religious practices and unseemly social behavior, as 
well as a wide variety of small-time commercial ventures. All this is neatly woven 
into the biography of a truly amazingly cunning young woman. We learn that 
prostitutes worked at the gates of open markets, as well as at /irthas, cisterns, guest 
houses and private homes. Temples housed statues adorned with valuable jewels, 
while warring feudal landlords lived with their concubines who freely employed 
magical rites to win them as spouses. Sexual shenanigans went on at the sabhds 
(academic conferences), in the mathas, and at the Buddhist vihdras of monks and 
nuns, supporting the impression given in Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya that all 
was not what it seemed with the ascetic holy men and women of the day. 

The setting of the second chapter of the Samayamdtrkd is that because Kalavati 
is so despondent, her friend Kanka, the barber, tells her about the aged prostitute 
Kuffani who is to become Kalavati’s teacher. By way of introduction, he gives a 


brief history of Kutfani’s life (my translation): 
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Now Kanka told the story of Kuffani to the properly attentive Kalavatt, 
(a story that was a veritable) refuge of fraudulent tricks. ‘Paying 
homage to the all-consuming Bhairavi of Bhava (Siva), I will tell the 
story of her in whose belly the three worlds (reside). In Parihasapura' 
there used to live a woman named Bhumika who ran a traveller’s 
lodge..... .... She gave birth to a daughter on top of a cluster of 
grinding stones; she [the daughter] was called Arghagharghatika.? As 
she grew up she became very beautiful, and was honored by the 
townsmen at festivals; in their houses a thief [i.e. young Kuftani] stole 
the vessels of worship. A sassy talker already at age seven, her mother 
greedily brought her to the market gate as a article of sale; she was 
known to the world as Jalavadha.* With a well-fitted necklace of conch 
and pearls, and a bodice fitted with false breasts, she provided 
satisfaction to lovers by kissing and embracing them. Then a 
handsome, youthful merchant’s son named Pirnika* came there seeking 
saffron, with real gold? in his possession. Drawn by the amorous 
dance of eyebrows moving excitedly about their eyes during the sabhd, 
the curious fellow enjoyed nighttime liasons with adulterous wives. 
Hanging about his neck while he slept off his drunkenness during the 
night, she [Kuftani] slowly devoured (i.e. took off) his entire golden 
earring. As she took off the golden finger rings and signet rings from 
his fingers, the merchant woke up suddenly; he cried out noisily, ‘Hd 
hd, I am being molested by a thief!’ Shamed by her own people, she 
fled, covering her head with a garment. Then [blossoming] in 
adolescence, adorned with beautiful ornaments, she settled in 
Sankarapura, taking on the name Mahlana.° Addicted to the enormous 
heaps of flowers, with the abundant burdens of good fortune, she took 
no respite from carnal enjoyment either in the day or night. There was 
no counting the number of those coming out, those going in, or those 
eagerly waiting outside of her house like lustful dogs. At wells, at 
cisterns for travellers, in pleasure gardens, in the flowery houses at the 
well-springs, and in her friends houses, she daily ‘consecrated’ lovers 


' A town in the modern Parasapor pargana of Kagmir, where Lalitaditya built several 
temples; See Stein 1991{2}:300-303 and Index. 


* ‘The little offering of gargara fish.’ 

3 ‘The deadly snare’. 

* «The complete one’. 

> ‘Gold of full color,’ i.e. not mixed with something else. 


6 Sankarapura was founded King Sankaravarman, 883-902 c.e.. the modern Patan. halfway 
between Srinagar and Baramila; (Stein 1991{2}:481). 


on an equal basis. At the beginning of the night, leaving a drunkard on 
the bed like a child, then she went to another, and to still another who 
fell asleep from a surfeit of sex; for the remainder of the night, under 
the pretext of going to her own lady friends’ houses, overburdened with 
what [constituted] her own merchandise, she went continually to other 
{lovers to relieve them of] their own burden of purchases. Intensively 
pursued by various charming, yet angry thieves, she fled from them 
and took refuge in the protected houses of her lovers. Then one night 
she was let into the Parvati’s inner sanctum! by the love-blind palace 
guard Nandisoma. When he was dead asleep,” she stole the goddess’ 
jewelry and quickly fled. Then she became a concubine named 
Nagarika® to the Ddamara (feudal landlord)* Samarasimha who lived in 
Pratapapura.*> Having fattened [herself] up on his abundant supplies of 
meat, she became as dear to him as Hidimba was to Bhimasena.° 
Having attained total mastery over that impassioned man, wishing to 
destroy him, she urged him into battles with his relatives. Once his 
group of paternal ancestors (i.e. father, uncles, grandfathers, etc.) had 
been killed, since she was firmly rooted in the household, she became 
the concubine of the eldest son, Srisimha. With her youthful beauty 
beginning to fade, and desiring to become the wife of the young man, 
she managed to marry him by means of (magical) allurements 
(vastkaranamilakaih). With fish soup, ghee, milk, onions, garlic, etc., 
she became the one that the dear young fellow was intent upon 
marrying.’ Then, beginning to fear the king after spending too much 
time with him, stealing a significant amount of money, she fled for 
another city. There, wearing very delicate white clothes, [acting] 
downcast, she became the widow named Mrgavati, the [mother] earth 
of those yearning for physical contact. She went constantly to 


' Also a metaphor for love-making, ‘introduced to the inner sanctum of the virgin’. 


2 Literally, ‘when by the breathing of sleep he’d reached the state of becoming like a log.’ 
(nih§vasa-nidraya tasmin praydte kdsthabhatatdm). (Durgaprasad & Parab 1888:8). 


3 ‘Cunning, yet courteous’. 


4 See Stein on Damaras (Stein 1991{2}:304-308, where he also cites this passage). 
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> The modern Tapar, founded by King Pratapaditya-Durlabha in the 7th c., “about four miles 


northwest of Patan on the high road to Baramiila."(Stein 1991 {2}:482). 


6 Hidimba was the sister of a demon slain by Bhimasena who then married the hero. 


” Meyer refers us to Rdjatarangint 7.522, where fish-soup is also named as an aphrodisiac 


used by King Kalaga to maintain his rampant sex-life. (See Stein 1991 {1}:310). 
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Sure$vari,® [spending] a long time on the banks of the Satadhara 
[spring]; anointed with sesamum, camphor, and darbha, she made 
offerings to the ancestors. Staying there at the tirtha, she captured a 
very wealthy horseman (cavalry man) named Bandhusara,’ just as the 
wife of a crane (and a thief) catches a fish. Seizing his house with one 
fist, and skillfully seizing hold of his mind [with the other], she became 
his master in all his financial affairs. When after a month this wealthy 
fellow died, she stood, holding up his two feet (at the funeral pyre), 
prepared to follow him. There, surrounded by his relatives, pretending 
that it was difficult to begin, she summoned up profound composure 
and spoke like a noble wife: ‘Widowhood in a great family, the 
confusion about one’s identity in widowhood, and the (sense of) loss in 
the destruction of one’s identity; (all) this will leave me by [means of] 
the fire.’ So speaking, as though made of immoveable rock with her 
intense will, she maintained as it were the appearance of goodness 
because of her joy at having gained (all of) his wealth. Then [as a 
result of the charade], at [their] request she remained with the king’s 
ministers, having gained control over all of his wealth through an order 
of the king, engaged in amorous sports. Taking under her control the 
accounts-clerk of the royal stables, who was a veritable stud-horse of 
erotic pleasure, she caused a revolution in her own name in the world 
of the living. In the pursuit of profiting from him, she regularly stole 
away the mind of that accounts clerk by conversations interrupted with 
amorous sports in the river bath-house.* After plundering [the king’s 
treasury] all day with numerous loans (written on) birch-bark (see 
endnote®), [he] ate and drank even more during the night so as to 
become a veritable Kumbhakarna;> in the morning, rousing [himself] 


' Stein remarks that "The Tirtha of Suregvari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chronicle and 
Kasmirian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It was particularly sought by the pious as a 
place to die in. The pilgrimage to SureSvari is connected with visits to several sacred springs 
in and about Isabar. One of them, Satadhdrda, is already mentioned by Ksemendra. It is 
passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the rock of Suresvari."(Stein 1991{2}:455.) 


2 ‘The best of kinsmen’. 
3 Lit: of his income and expenses. 


* Sndnakosthake; Stein describes sndnakosthakas, also called Saritsndnagrhas or 
majjandvdsa as “wooden bathing-cells placed on rafts which are found also nowadays near 
most of the river and canal Ghats of Srinagar."(Stein 1991{1}:56n.706-710; RT 8.706, 
8.1182, and 8.2423. In his note to RT 8.2423 Stein cites this passage of the Samayamdtrkd 
(Stein 1991 {1}:188n.2423). 


> Apte cites the story of the demon Kumbhakarna from the Raémdyana; after Kumbhakarna 
(continued...) 
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from his deceitful fantasies with the art of mutual bathing (i.e. as he 
and she bathed each other), he extinguished the alcoholic fire with his 
inner water (i.e. urine). She, with her other son grown up (?),' 
devoted to the stable-clerk’s pleasure, she stole the money, selling the 
entire world of the living (i.e. selling everything the king owned). 
When she was prevented from seizing [the proceeds] from the sale of 
the house, having been dragged [from there] by [his] sons, she 
undertook to serve the master of the mathi,* having gone before a 
tribunal (court of justice). With her wealth seized and desired by those 
Bhaffas such as Kifaratha’ etc. who fought with each other to have 
first crack at the bribes,* she seized the victorious writ (i.e. won in 
court). Selling the house, taking everything, in fear of the sons, 
dressed in bright apparel, she went to the refuge of a Sakta-matha. 
Making her blond hair black by smearing it with dye, she became there 
a trader in new goods, like a ....° Going about as a guest, ...., since 
rumor had it that she was the wife of a merchant, she made additional 
sales. People run about as blind followers, eager for gossip, without 
ever considering whether the facts of a story are true or false. Her 
tongue exhausted and her hands drooping from drinking from the 
vessels of her lovers, her fingers cut (from love-bites?), she seized 
again and again the opportunity for passion. Captured by roguish 
paramours while she stealing the thieves’ property, though denying 
what was perfectly obvious, she was well tied up and placed in 
confinement. Making love there (in jail) with the jail-guard named 


>(.. continued) 

had devoured thousands of beings Brahma cursed him, and Kumbhakarna began practicing 
very rigid austerities. Brahma, pleased, was about to grant him a boon when the gods 
intervened and Sarasvati sat on his tongue. Instead of asking for Indrapada he said 
Nidrdpada, and so slept afterwards for six months at a stretch, waking only for a day. 
Ravana woke him to save Lanka, and Kumbhakarpa consumed 2000 jars of liquor, with 
copious quantities of food, before engaging the battle. 


' The text reads pravyddha-apara-putra; Meyer interpolates Stiefsohne, i.e. step-son. (Meyer 
1903:17). 


2 Appears to indicate "a court" here. 
3 ‘Having a phony chariot’. 


* This is a slight interpolation on my part; the Sanskrit is uthoca-drabdha-samghattair 
bhattair, ‘by the Bhaftas who were in conflict over the beginning of the bribes.’ 


> Text missing here and in next line. 
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Bhujanga,° she was unrestrainedly happy while consuming fish, cakes, 
and wine. Then, while in a deep lovemaking embrace with the jail 
guard, intently kissing the drunkard, she bit off his tongue in order to 
free herself. Dressing him--who was unconscious due to his tongue 
being cut off and unable to cry out--in women’s clothes with her own 
garments, casting off her chains, she fled. With her iron chains 
broken, she reached VijayeSvara? at night. There she declared "I am 
the daughter of a high minister," calling herself Anupama.’ There she 
was showered with jewels by the classically handsome youth 
Bhogamitra* until he had virtually nothing left. With carefully 
heightened breasts, with her hair straightened, ... (text missing) ..., and 
tied with a red ribbon, (her eyes) marked with thick straight (lines) of 
collyrium, concealing her face with a cloth reaching halfway up her 
nose, this Vidyddhari fascinated the foolish ones (who said), “who is 
this fresh young marvel?" Someone who had however out of initial 
curiosity seen her naked one day, was so disgusted they were no longer 
able to go out in the street. Like a cold house in winter, or a row of 
lamps during the day, an old prostitute is like a worn out garland--what 
is she good for? Due to lack of customers there, she put up (instead) 
with itinerant travelers; she asked for small wages by attracting them 
with the hem of her dress at sundown. [Then,] as a female ascetic 
named Sikha (‘fire’), she ‘made contact’ with a male ascetic named 
Bhairavasoma, who provided her with half of his food from begging. 
Relishing in and provided with a body smiling with ashes, wearing 
collyrium to liven up her eyes (Ksemendra’s joke, an ascetic wearing 
eye makeup), wearing a clean, clear crystal rosary round her neck--as 
her friend in despair, her arms and breasts were well supported as she 
was wrapped in a full unwrinkled bodice. Coming out at the time for 
begging, she caused great consternation among the perplexed (ascetics). 
When there was a famine there, and food was very difficult to obtain 
by begging, she left in the night, taking with her the ascetic’s (image 
of) the mother of the gods, etc. Arriving at the Krtyasrama vihdra, her 
possessions having been stolen, she became the bhiksukt called 


' “Serpent” or ‘paramour’. 


* Vijayesvara is the modern Vijabror, about two miles north of Cakradhara, with a bridge 
over the Vitastd since the 12th century; it was the site of a famed Saivite tirtha, with temple 
and linga, long since destroyed by fire and a Muslim ruler. (See Stein 1991{2}:463-464 for a 
history of the town.) 


3 ‘Incomparable’. 


**A friend to enjoyment’. 
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Vajraghanfa,’ who was firm in her meditations.° She made her head 
adorned by baldness, like unto a pendulous, split open pumpkin gourd 
for receiving alms, a [veritable] intimate guild-monastery for trapping 
customers (vifas, court dandies and customers of the prostitute). She 
was always very shrewd about instructing devotees in the mandala; in 
each house occupied by virtuous women, she provided instruction in 
loose morals. She became the most worshipped among prostitutes for 
her techniques of manipulation, among merchants for her ways of 
increasing her wealth, and among fools by her recitation of mantras. 
Then, by making love to the servant of a lay Buddhist, she conceived a 
child, as an incarnate hindrance to the pleasures of religious hypocrisy. 
With her great [pregnant] belly hanging down, the inflow of alms was 
cut off; giving birth to the child, she abandoned it, and returned again 
to the city. There, wearing a wig, she was introduced as virtuous wet- 
nurse of the wife of the minister Citrasena when their son was born. 
As the wet-nurse named Sardhakstra,> sitting on the lion’s paw kusa- 
grass seat with a child in her lap, she looked around, as though ready 
to consume the entire house in a [single] mouthful. To guard against 
her milk stopping, she ate juicy foods; as wet nurse she became the 
provider of prosperity in the minister’s house. A coral necklace about 
her throat, a pair of silver earrings on her ears, her two arms enjoyed 
the most excellent armlets (vatakas) connected with very large clasps; 
her hips girded by thick cloth hanging down and brushing against her 
ankles, the ancient body of the wet nurse was renewed by nourishing 
foods. Then, when the child caught a fever through her negligence, 
she [tried to] get rid of it with a fish soup (an aphrodisiac), following a 
fast prescribed by a vaidya. ‘Water should be avoided as unhealthy, 
much less any food; for two or three days [the child] should drink the 
wet nurse’s broth [provided] by the compassion of the wet nurse. The 
child should survive. You should share in good fortune by the various 
festivities [held] for this child.” Being thus advised by the vaidya, she 
turned a deaf ear to everything. Seeing the sick child, feeling the child 
to be like a [worthless] blade of grass, without [any] compassion, she 
left in the night, taking with her the golden string [used to protect the 


"<The diamond bell,’ a characteristically Tantric name. 


2 Kalhana refers to this vikdra at RT 1.147; Stein identifies the vikdra as one said to have 
been built by Asoka, and certainly visited in the 8th century by Ou-k’ong. Stein traced the 
ruins of the foundations at Kitshom, a village near the left bank of the Vitasta, about five 
miles south of Varahamila.(Stein 1991{1):26n.147.) 


3 ‘Producing one and a half times the milk’. 
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child from demons].* Then, going by the name Dhanavati’ she set up a 
prosperous household in a neighboring area with plenty of goats and 
pasturage. Now when she’d gone into this dangerous forest rich with 
animals, she nearly jumped out of her skin when lightning struck.’ 
Putting on a thick upper wool garment for protection against the 
animals, she moved to Avantipura,* and sold cakes called Tard. 

Buying a small bamboo box of thin cakes made for offerings for 
Ganesa, she regularly sold them again on the street with a cooking fire. 
She enjoyed the abundant rice that [had been offered] as food [to the 
deity] by the housewives; for [those housewives] greedy for abundant 
gain [by their offerings, she became] the destruction of even the basis 
[of such gain, by eating the offerings]. Anointing a young street girl 
with ghee, and calling herself KuSalika’ she solicited house to house 
under the pretext of [the girl’s] impending marriage. Then under the 
name Pajijika® stationing herself in front of the gambling house, she 
made a market out of loaded dice and [gaming] pegs. As the flower 
girl named Mukulika’ she made a business in selling flower offerings; 
having taken as capital the coins offered to the gods, she left during the 
night. Under the name Hima® she provided the water offerings for the 
village sacrifices; she led circles and so forth of children in stage 
presentations. Calling herself Varna’ she tried, under false colors, 
casting horoscopes for marriages and the six calamities.'"° Knowing the 
ganas (of the lunar mansions) she achieved fame among the foolish; 
however, knowing only their names and symbols, she did not recognize 


' See Meyers 1903:22n.1 for reading of sutrika in place of satika, and explanation thereof. 
@ ‘The wealthy one’. 


4 Literally, ‘with a blow from the clouds, it was as though her own body [attained] the state 
of her skin being left remaining.’ (Sdtha meghapahatena tasmin paSudhane vane| svakaya iva 
sdpdye ydte carma-avaSesatam|| (Durgaprasad & Parab 1888:13). 


* Then a sizeable town, now the village of Vantipor on the Vitastd river. (Stein 1991 {2}:460). 
> ‘Prosperous’. 

6 ‘The accounting ledger’. 

? ‘Blossoming’. 

8 ‘Snow’ or ‘Frost’. 

9 ‘Color’. 


10 See Meyer 1903:23n.2 for the reading of sat-kastakesu; the six kastakas or [tis are 1) too 
much rain, 2) drought, 3) locusts, 4) rats, 5) parrots, and 6) foreign invasions. (see Apte 
under iti). 
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the thieves. Designating herself Bhadvasiddhi'' she supported herself as 
a prostitute of god (i.e. a devadasf or temple prostitute),* saying "you 
must offer gifts," though she didn’t say anything else (or, she did not 
speak about the supreme; na avadat param). Then, (pretending to) 
have gone crazy (or become intoxicated), naked, embraced by the dogs, 
she was known as Kumbhddevi’ she achieved sustained worship. 
Worshipped by the minister Kuladasa, greedy for a quick teaching, she 
took the silver vessel [he] offered, and left. She was then 
Cala{kJantha* for three days in the Taksaka procession; as a liquor- 
seller named Kala’ she made a business in spirits. At night there she 
presented seven bells to the sleeping, drunken ascetic named ‘Having 
bells on his buttocks." Then, having stolen everything from travelers 
whom she had drugged with wine copiously laced with dhattitra’ she 
left in the night for Sirapura.* Having thus made up the name of a 
husband who was a load-carrier on the salt-road,’ spending the night 


' «The fulfillment of existence’. 


2 Y.A. Raikar, in an article on “Prostitution During the Yadava Period," cites a 1960's study 
of prostitution in Bombay to say that ""A recent sociological survey of prostitutes in Bombay 
found that one-third of the modern common prostitutes were devaddsis." (Raikar 1963- 
64:129). 


3 ‘The goddess of the water pots’. 


“ I’ve emended from Calahanthd—though the sense is stil unclear, ‘having a moving 
throat/neck’ could well have been a local name for a serpent deity; this is still a guess 
though. Meyer offers some other possibilities (Meyer 1903:24n. 1). 


> *A small part,’ used also for digits of the moon and hence allegorically for portions of 
Soma. 


6 Perhaps some well-known local character of Ksemendra’s day? It sounds like it may have 
been a running joke of the time to tie bells on his buttocks while the pseudo-ascetic slept off 
his drunkenness. The wearing of bells to ward off demons was apparently also a popular 
practice with certain ascetics (see Wjotilla 1984:385n.33). 


’ The syrup of the white thorn apple tree used for centuries to induce unconsciousness. 


8 A Kasmiri village now called Hurapor, just below the 11,400’ pass into the central Panjab: 
it was a sizeable town in Ksemendra’s time, and forms a station on that major trade route for 
the valley (Stein 1991 {2}:394, 471.) 


9 Stein provides a helpful note on this section, and since his text is not that easy to come by, I 
shall quote it in full here: "‘Altabad Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of 
travellers about half a mile above Hast’vafij. It is about the highest point on the ascent to the 
pass where fuel can be conveniently obtained. I think it hence probably that the Mafha or 
hospice which Ksemendra mentions on the Pir Pantsal Pass, must have been situated 
(continued...) 
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with others when she became sleepy, at daybreak, binding her hips and 
waist (to protect against the load), she cheerfully carried a load on her 
head for the entire day over the long road through the narrow pass. 
Calling herself Bamba,' crossing over the terrifying mountains by 
means of narrow trails piled with snow, at the end of the day [she had 
gained] the appearance of a respectable woman; her faced covered 
with cloth against the winter, draped with masses of woolen blankets, 
cold and exhausted, she yearned for [the comfort of] the Paficdladhdara 
matha.? Then, calling herself Satyavati,* a wise Vedantin, she 
wandered the earth that is oramented by the girdle of oceans and 
continents. In some places she was skilled in [telling] tales of yoga, in 
others she was a woman who fasted for a month;* in yet another place 
she was a member of one of Sankaracarya’s ascetic orders 
(Tirthdrthini); she deceitfully became greatly worshipped. Enjoying 
the faith of fools with their incense waved before their creator, she 
attained great recognition in the mansions of the kings. Receiving gold 
for her promise "I will stop the armies of kings," she fled in the night 
when the preparations for battle were imminent. Professing (faith) in 
the waters of Kedara (in the Himalayas), in (performing) funeral rites 
at Gaya, and in bathing in the Ganges, etc., [and] taking pledges from 


9(_. continued) 

somewhere in this neighborhood. Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious 
portion of the Samayamatrka already alluded to above, which describes the wanderings of the 
courtesan kankali. The heroine of this story after effecting some petty thefts in Kasmir 
proceeds to Sarapura. There she passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier (bhdrika) 
engaged on the ‘salt-road.’ By this term the Pir Pantsal route is quite correctly designated. It 
has remained to the present day the chief route by which the produce of the Panjab salt mines 
coming via Jehlam and Bhimbhar enters Kasmir. [He adds in note 47: Salt is a considerable 
article of import into Kasmir where it is wholly wanting....; I remember vividly the long 
strings of salt-laden bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into KaSmir by the 
Pir Pantsal route.] She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended to help her through 
the clutches of the officials at the frontier guard-station, by taking next morning a good load 
on her head and starting with it towards the pass (samkata). On the way she passes along 
high mountains by precipitous paths, deeply covered with snow. By nightfall she reaches the 
Paficaladharamatha, after apparently disposed [sic] of her load. It being late in the season, 
she passes the night there shivering in the cold, though wrapped up in thick woolen cloaks. 
Thence she finds her way open to India where a career of successful adventures awaits her." 
(Stein 1991{2}:395-396; compare Meyer 1903:24-25n.4). 


' ‘The mover’. 
2 Apparently a rest-stop on the salt-trading route through the mountain pass. 
5 ‘Truthful’. 


4 Masopavasint, also has the ironic sense of a lascivious woman. 
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those desiring the fruits of those (activities), she earned a fortune. 
Solicited by the robbers on the highway for the purpose of instruction 
in destruction of their shadows (i.e. destroying any trail of evidence), 
she (had herself) raised up on a palanquin for a year' then left, 
escaping (them). Espousing the superiority of the rudrdksa (beads, 
used for rosaries), under the name Rudraksa, she gave the beads (lit: 
eggs) for a price to her poor, wretched students.’ She cast into 
overgrown wells those eager for the pleasures of hell, whose clothes 
and jewelry had been stolen (by her) through their faith and who 
practiced their yogic powers in caves. Calling herself Visajangulika,’ 
she tied a garland around her neck with very smooth poison pills, 
saying "I am one whose limbs are saturated with poison." Giving the 
customs officers at the toll stations a flower that instantly knocked them 
unconscious, she naturally went through freely. “I have lived for more 
than a thousand years; I know alchemy; I have mastered the 
manifestation of speech; the Tripura principle of desire is gathered in 
the palm of my hand. Because of the devotion of the village to this 
superior woman, all the gurus have become crippled with their pride." 
With this declaration, [even] the shakkuras (local nobility)* were 
reduced to the state of dogs licking the soles of her feet. Prepared for 
worship, the (citizens) of Kambhoja and Bhoja share in prostrations in 
all the directions for panegyrics of praise; the Turks dry themselves up 
in servitude, so why should the Chinese (not be) ruined in the sentiment 
of service? The Trigartas (of Jalandhara) are stressed out with anxiety, 
and the Gaudas are tormented about [following] the rules of worship; 
because of her engaging in deception, the people of Bengal filled her 
lap with flowers. Wandering the entire earth that reaches to the 
oceans, continuously exalted due to her the good training she had 
acquired in illusion, she returned once again to her native land as the 
surviving slender heroine; who (after all) would abandon their native 
land, just as (who would abandon their own) body, even though it is 


! Presumably by the thieves, i.e. treated as a queen; this is a joke by Ksemendra, since by 
being carried around she left no trace of her movement, and thereby ‘instructed’ them. 


2 Or, to her students who carry Chinese war drums. I take the alternate reading given in the 
footnote to the Kdvyamdld edition, dina-anakdndm (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1888:15n.2). 
The text as given, ciIndnakdndm could only refer to “students possessed of Chinese war 
drums,’ cina-dnaka-this doesn’t seem to make much sense here, though see verse 2.108 
below with its reference to the Chinese. Carrying Chinese war drums could have been a 
custom of the time (or a fad) among particular groups of students, a fad well-known and 
therefore somehow amusing to Ksemendra’s readers. 


3 ‘The expert in poisons’. 
4 See Stein 1991{1}:292n.290, quoted at Meyer 1903:28n.1. 
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thin? She, [knowing] the dress and languages of all the places she’d 

been in contact with, claiming "I am the daughter of a fallen king,” 

with cut fingers, chipped teeth, and the tip of her nose broken, she was 

recognized by me because of the blue marks (bruises?) on her forehead. 

If she, the mother of avariciousness, slithering (serpent-like) into the 

treasury of the house where the wealth is scattered about, seizes your 

mother’s place, then you know, Oh lovely lady, that she will 

effortlessly take all the wealth and possessions in this lovely land into 

her own hands. So going myself to that omniscient one who fraudulent 

in deceit, I will ask that what you do will be successful on the path to 

all possessions and wealth; what else can I say? She knows how to 

conquer the world with her wits; there is no other way.’ Having 

spoken thus, the kindly barber quickly departed."© 

With the preceding we have another layer to our ‘thick’ description of life in 
11th century Kasmir. Taking Ksemendra’s literary device of couching his description 
in the guise of a biography of one of his characters, we can generalize about the 
society of the day. 11th century Kasmir was a valley of much natural beauty and 
fertility, protected by mountain ranges and narrow passes, was host to a lively and 
colorful society with feudal lords, local kings, concubines, pilgrimage sites, thieves, 
rogues, high brow and wealthy cavalrymen, an upper-crust society of (often gullible) 
ministers serving the government and living in the city, farmers, sheep herders, 
wandering ascetics of various creeds, monasteries that were apparently more than just 
monasteries, unreliable doctors, a lively trade in food and flower offerings for the 
temples, in salt and other goods, temple prostitutes, phony gurus and self-proclaimed 
incarnations of deities, gambling houses, astrologers, and liquor sellers. Particularly 
noteworthy is Ksemendra’s description of Kuffani’s turn as the bhiksuki called 


Vajraghanta, who is famed for her recitation of mantras all the while she is 


‘instructing devotees’ in the ‘mandala’ of loose morals. Certainly this is a humorous 
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depiction, though as with any such satires there would likely have been some 
resonance with reality for the joke to have any punch. So we can say with the above 
that we have now two layers of thick description: a geographical and social, and we 
still need some sense of the specifically Tantric. For this we turn to a couple of 
Ksemendra’s earlier, less polished works. 
6.4.2. The Narmamala 

Among the earliest works written by Ksemendra are the two satires, the 
Narmamald and the DefopadeSa; neither of these have been translated into English. 
Again we find in Ksemendra’s (perhaps somewhat yellow-) journalistic fascination 
with the details of everyday life some rather unflattering portraits of Saivite cdntrikas 
and an equally unflattering portrayal of a female Buddhist tdntrika. The Narmamdld 
tells a humorous tale of the life of a government official (Niyogin, supervisor of 
villages and territorial subdivisions (pargands)”) who rises from poverty to wealth 
through the appropriative opportunities of his official position, whose wife learns to 
love the good life and disdain her husband’s affections, and of various troubles that 
then befall them, leading to a tragic end. Parihdsa One (the first ‘joke’ or ‘satire’) of 
the Narmamala depicts a variety of corrupt government officials, including the main 
character, a venal department head who wields a pen-weapon (kalamdstra) to plunder 
temple fortunes, along with spies, a thieving governor, and other self-enriching public 
servants (it was just these sort of venal officials who Kalhana told us were put out of 
business by the benevolent king YaSaskara). The second parihdsa describes an 


adulterer (pdraddrikah), and another venal officer who, dog-like, revives the dead 
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[i.e. steals from the dead, or adds them to the tax roles?], enjoys the Kdpdlika vow 
with his hand upraised for stealing from the livelihood of good people, lusts after his 
daughter-in-law, and burns brightly from [the liquor] of the distiller’s kuda (playing on 
the Tantric term for an initiate’s Tantric ‘family’ or ‘clan’).“ Ksemendra then gives 
a brief and amusing take on a Buddhist nun, who serves as a go-between for the 
minister’s wife and one of her lovers. "She enters the minister’s wife’s house 
violently, this framanikd, constantly abusive is the Vajrayoginf, she is the mother of 
the dominance-yogas, the perfect confidante of lovers; she is the Tantric goddess 
(samaya-devata) among women for the initiations [i.e. intercourse] that produce [real] 
men; she quickly deceives even Arundhati [the ideal wife] as a sport, because she is 
an ancient harlot; she considers [bedding] straw as the Ganges [i.e. what she should 
immerse herself in for merit]; she will quickly satisfy our desire; having said this, 
the rogues go to the house of the aged Sramanikd."® Even the Mayha’s abbot is said 
to engage in sexual shenanigans, as the beautiful women are said to have taken 
initiation with that guru of lovers, thereby becoming omnipresent [like brahman], 
staying in the practice of nirvikalpa [samddhi].”° These accounts are followed by 
descriptions of a illness feigned by the minister’s wife to avoid his attentions, an 
incompetent Vaidya the minister calls in to treat her illness, and a phony astrologer. 
Then a guru is called in to run a sacrifice for the wife’s welfare. The niyogin 
had previously been a Buddhist, then hypocritically became a Vaisnava. In order to 
save his wife, he gains new respect for the Kauldgamas of his birth.”’ (Evidently 


conversion between traditions was not that uncommon.) He brings in 
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A guru who is a veritable palace of arrogance, hypocrisy, and greed, 
who possesses the initiation into illusion, the Tantric vow of deception, 
and the mandala of unreliability. Homage to the leader of gurus, the 
thief of wealth and wives, an irritating man who eats everything, a real 
yaksa, eating at night. With a bunch of flowers, a piece of writing 
paper, and half a red-oxide [mark] placed on his palate (?), his great 
forehead is always [smeared with] camphor, with a bindu and an 
upabindu. His minimal matted hair is cropped to mere tufts at the base 
of his ears, the tips of his ears marked with saffron, and he is glassy- 
eyed, with a huge chin. He is bald, with a skimpy beard, and a high 
voice, tottering around in all directions, filling his face with the errant 
bhagas of elderly aristocratic women.” He quickly quaffs a jar of 
liquor, [followed] by the sounds of jar after jar--how can the enormity 
of the channel of his throat be measured? Wearing a meditation cloth 
stained with liquor and stinking of meat, supporting the full breasts of 
women with his chest, he has the form of a rdksasa. The deep hole of 
his navel is adorned by being filled with red-oxide (sindira), his great 
belly is (however) not filled by a mixture of lopikds [a type of sweet], 
ptipas [cakes] and Sapharis [a glittering small fish]; he is like an 
overburdened cloud releasing walls of belching vapor of the unbearable 
fresh fragrance of indigestion caused by wine and meat. The guru, 
whose intelligence is blind with the intoxication of liquor and the fault 
of ignorance of the best teacher, is beheld coming as it were in the 
form of the ego itself. And in form he is the heaviest of gurus [i.e. 
overweight, a play on the word guru], by word [he praises] the follies 
of sloth, a guru who is with his penis too much of a guru, and likewise 
has a heavy face, a heavy throat, a heavy mustache and beard, a heavy 
belly, and a heavy buttocks.” He is the guru of deceiving prostitutes, 
lovers, and ministers, void of any good conduct, the guru is variously 
guru to everyone, consistently a lightweight with regard to the great 
teachings spoken by Siva. Most likely a [guru] of ethical behavior 
might be born on earth, [though] the gurus who are storehouses of 
impurity would not be honored by him. All of them falling at his feet 
in emulation, they would cause a rumbling and shaking of an 
earthquake with their heads. For the protection of their own wives, for 
the increase of their wealth, the Bhagavdn guru was invited by the 
Niyogin to conduct a sacrifice. Having drawn quickly with saffron a 
little cricket (list of needed?) provisions, pleased, he said ‘I’ll come in 
the morning,’ and then he went with his disciples.” 


The implications of Ksemendra’s depiction of the Tantric guru here are fairly 


self-evident, and need little comment. The character is bald, ugly, smelly, and 
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overweight, a thorough-going glutton, and driven by unbounded lust (‘too much of a 
guru’) in his frequent sexual liasons with the wives of government ministers and 
social aristocrats. The suggestion is that not only had Tantric practices become 
popular in the royal households (as mentioned by Kalhana); they had also worked 
their way into the upper social strata of the government bureaucracy and social 
movers and shakers, though in Ksemendra’s opinion only as a license for sensual 
indulgence. 

The third parihdsah tells of the guru’s minions arriving at the sacrifice along 
with ministers and friends of the niyogin. A long list of foodstuffs are prepared for 
the sacrifice, then a student very carefully prepares the mandala, whose interior is 
covered with sindira, and that is adorned with a bhaga (vulva) and linga (phallus).” 
The guru comes with about a hundred disciples, a delightful cast of characters 
including the extremely ugly mayor who’s like a thief, a leather worker and butcher, 
a potter, a fisherman, a fair-ascetic (i.e. one who performs Yogic tapas and tricks at 
fairs and markets), an old courtesan, a distiller, a brew-master, an old vita (dissolute 
companion of a prince, or client of prostitutes), five diseased lechers, three libertines, 
a cook, a beef-eater, a teacher from the Bhairava tradition, a teacher from the Kula 
tradition, a weaver, an [Kdpdlika] with a rudrdksa bead rosary as a crest (i.e. in his 
hair), a water-carrier missing a nose, an ascetic devotee, a pimp, a teacher of the 
Saiva dar§ana, three bards, a naked mendicant, a keeper of the time vow 
(veldvratin?), a keeper of the vow of silence, a panegyrist with bells on his knees,’ 


two or three drunken women accompanied by some dogs, a mantra-vddin (sacred text 
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reciter, or conjuror; this may also refer to a Buddhist ¢dnerika, since in Buddhist 
texts Tantra is often referred to as mantra-naya or mantraydna) smeared with feces,” 
and a drunken alchemist, a magician, a practitioner of latdvesa,” a wise man (? 
vijfidnin), a gigolo (? kdma-tattvikah), and other venerables, the guru’s rogues, 
dedicated to drinking and eating. Sweating, delighting in [consuming] the offerings to 
the deities, filled with inebriating liquors, they entered. Then, making the cooked 
food disappear, stealing everything, inebriated, the guru’s masters completely 
consumed the sesamum, fragrant powders, and ghee. First one, then two, then many 
of them spent time with their leather pouch on the ground rice, the barley and 
walnuts, the bilva fruits, oblations, ghee, and sandal paste (presumably filling the 
pouches).” Once this rowdy crowd has arrived, the Niyogin minister provides his 
own young sister, who keeps house for him and works as a whore, to serve the guru 
in the procedures for the proper performance of the sacrifice. Named Jayati, she is 
extremely beautiful (‘she steals the light of the entire disk of the moon’), she has a 
face as pretty as a white lotus; she is a harlot adorned with the blossom of new 
youth. She and the brahmacdrin make the earth rumble at night, while during the day 
he is hypocritically busy with worship and pilgrimage sites.*° She also stays busy 
seducing a variety of other ascetics, freely providing a kKdmasattra or sacrificial 
session of sexual passion.*! 

Ksemendra’s mention of the guru/brahmacdrin who spends his daytime hours 
acting like a good holy man, and spends his nights in unbridled sensuality is 


apparently not just fictitious. We find in the Vimalaprabhd a specific prescription for 
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Buddhist Tantric initiates, men, and women, to maintain their celibate, vegetarian, 
and renunciate vows during the day, and to engage in the Tantric sexual rites with 
meat and alcohol during specific hours of the night. These and other "transgressive" 
practices, such as smearing the body with feces, are specifically discussed and 
explained by Pundarika in the Vimalaprabhd (See Chapter 9 of this dissertation for a 
detailed discussion of these explanations). 
6.4.3. The Desopadesah 

In the other of Ksemendra’s early satires, the DefopadeSah, we find in the 
eighth and final Upadefa, The Description of Various Types of People 
(Prakirnavarnanam), a brief portrayal of a Kulavadhih, or the woman of a good 
family (also, punning, a woman who belongs to the Kula Tantric tradition). She is, 
it turns out, a “Tantric" initiate of sorts, in that she partakes of the ‘Tantric’ guru’s 
sexual instructions. This is yet another layer of indication that the upper class 
members of 11th century KaSmiri society were involved in versions of Tantric 
practice. Together with Kalhana’s references to practices in the royal households, 
Ksemendra’s depictions indicate that certain popular, and perhaps degraded forms of 
Tantra had become widespread among the upper classes. In the Prakirnavarnanam of 
the DeSopadesSah, when the husband has been brought from a state of arrogance to a 
state of servitude upon seeing his wife’s face in the home (i.e. when he has been, so 
to speak, ‘tamed’), the "initiated" wife, putting on her fine dress, goes to the guru. 
As the mistress of a master who does not belong to the Tantric community (samaya- 


vihinasya bhartuh), she is averse to contact with animals, and always arrives [home] 
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after having purified herself through sexual pleasure with the guru (a joke, since the 
guru is the most slovenly of characters). Having left from the house with a slow gait 
in her very sharp rear buttocks, the wife slowly kills her husband with the kicks of 
pleasure (i.e. the ‘foot-blows’ of her walking to her guru-lover).** The notion of 
‘being averse to contact with animals’ (pasu-samsparsdd vimukhl) is also a pun on the 
term used by Saivites to describe disciples--pasfu, or those of animal nature, compared 
to pasupatih, or Siva. Ksemendra follows the preceding description with one of the 
gentleman (bhaffah) initiated into the rites. The bhaffa is educated in drinking wine, 
his humble birth [whatever it may be] is destroyed in the Kaula account of things 
(kaula-katha-nasj{a-jati-samkocah). With fish and platter in hand, the initiated fellow 
comes to the guru’s house. Drinking the [liquid] Bhairava (i.e. alcohol) who fills his 
throat with the sounds gala-gala-gala from the jug, he is seen to become exhausted, 
as though wallowing in a stream [of water falling] from a cloud. Passing the entire 
night, [he becomes] inebriated with liquor and vomit, his face licked by the dogs. 
Completely purified by obeisance [to the guru], in the morning he is [once again] a 
gentleman among gentlemen. Here too we have the portrayal of an almost 
institutionalized practice--during the day the practitioners are perfect ladies and 
gentlemen, or ideal monks and nuns; during the night they are unrestrained lovers 
and inebriates. As I mentioned above, we cannot take Ksemendra’s portrayals as 
completely accurate, given that they are intended as didactic satires and humorous 
entertainment. However, the consistency of the social aspects of his stories among 


his own writings and with Kalhana’s descriptions strongly suggests--up to a point--that 
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century. 

Since alchemy plays such an important role in Tantric practice, it’s worth also 
noting Ksemendra’s humorous sketch of the dhdtuvddin or alchemist. In Ksemendra’s 
view the so-called alchemy or rasayana practiced by the dhdtuvddin is a sham, and 
does nothing more than impoverish the fellow and destroy his health through phony 
elixirs. His body is aged with fever, his strength destroyed by coughing, asthma, and 
exertion, the aged adept of alchemy goes to his own guru for his whole life. Saying 
"I will make my own people supremely wealthy with gold pieces and elixirs poured 
from the mouth of the crucible," the impoverished one dies. When the old mercury- 
adept is plagued with dysentery at the end, then his bodily impurities are purified [by 
endless excretions], and happiness [finally] results [in death]. 

Finally we cannot leave out the description given in the sixth upadeSa of the 
DeSopadesah* of the foreign students who come from Gauda (central Bengal) to study 
in KaSmir. As one of Ksemendra’s earliest poems, there’s a certain awkwardness and 
crudeness to some of the similes, yet it seems to give a somewhat true-to-life--though 
probably composite, and certainly slanted and racist (on account of their dark skin)-- 
picture of some of the Bengali students who came to Kasmir. Indeed, Ksemendra 
refers to barbers, shoemakers, fishermen, and even soldiers who come as students, 
suggesting that Kasmiri mafhas may have functioned as some sort of public 
universities of the day, for students of different religious affiliations (he refers to both 


Buddhist and Brahmanical students). Evidently there was considerable resentment in 
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some quarters about the ‘ignorant’ foreign students who came to study in Kasmir, and 
used the opportunity to fleece the locals, live off the charity of the townspeople, 
mistreat their servants, use their studies for social climbing, spend their free time with 
the prostitutes, and disrupt the mathas with annoying, loutish behavior. Ksemendra 
gives us the impression that the mafhas were breeding grounds for all sorts of trouble 
for the locals (a common complaint in college towns of our own time). 


Homage to the student who, like the terrible trident-bearing, poison- 
eating Siva is always occupying the left-half [of the body; or, in a 
double entendre, captivating the desirable half, i.e. women] at night. 
The student who has come from another land is similar to a black 
skeleton; he is avoided by people who are frightened by skeletons, [as 
in the case of] a sentry [who is avoided] from a distance. Even the 
munis are shamed by this Gauda who is so emaciated, a ksatriya with 
the sacred grass who makes the sound ham [when bringing the blades 
of grass into] contact. A Brahmana beggar who’s accomplished his 
vow--i.e. eating every day of the week, humble [or skillful], desiring 
food, he recites mantras for two watches of the day [six hours]. 
Having attained his ¢ilaka in the sacrificial ritual (sattra), along with the 
foodstuffs and perfumes, he is born anew like a snake shedding his 
skin. He asks the harlots for their wages, he asks the gambler for his 
winnings, he asks for meat in the storehouse, a [veritable] preceptor to 
those exhausted by their vows [of giving charity]. The student is 
engaged in profound study for the sake of fleecing the elderly Kasmiris; 
[only] with great difficulty does he know the omkdra, how much less, 
certainly, is [he interested] in people’s welfare. Unable to write, even, 
and stupefied by egotism, the Gauda undertakes the study of grammar, 
logic, and Mimdmsa (solely) for the sake of arguing with people. The 
Gauda avoids contact, with the hem of his garment [pulled up so high 
to avoid pollution] as to form his waistband, bent away to one side as 
though from an excessive burden of religious hypocrisy. His nails 
polished and marked with lac, wearing multi-colored garments, he is 
embarrassed [even] by the dirty feathers in the collection of discuses 
and arrows [i.e. so haughty even dirty feathers on the arrows of 
soldiers offend him]. He is cruel to all the hired laborers, warding 
them off with blows from his staff; the young woman who is his 
house-mistress [barely] endures her service to him. Walking slowly, 
proud of the contemptible noise of his shoes, he (can’t help but) behold 
his own waist wrapped with a red cloth and dagger. His hand a 


sportively graceful creeper, his eyebrows turned in sportive play, the 
provincial student wanders evenings on the roads in front of the 
prostitution houses. The rogue, the madam (bawd), the prostitute, the 
shoemaker, and the elderly gentleman, these five are [as though] 
distinguished only as knots on the bamboo walking stick of the lecher 
Gauda (presumably since they’ve all been deceived by him). Having 
conquered Saturn with the loveliness of his face equal to a drinking 
vessel without a lamp (7?),®” the student, who was like Kama in his 
appearance, sang songs with indigent singers. Famous for his cruelty, 
never resting from [his search for] sex, the provincial one could not get 
himself a prostitute even at three times the price. When the student 
tightly bound up his matted hair in order to lie down, then the 
prostitute, terrified, cried out "Ha, I am done for!" The prostitute who 
took payment for services from the provincial, even though under a 
different name, for her he became like an upper garment when one is 
under treatment for a pain in the side of one’s torso (i.e. very difficult 
to endure). He alone enjoyed the honey that was poured forth by the 
prostitutes. In the winter time, with a piece of petticoat [tied] about his 
head in the houses of the prostitutes, the provincial became a laughing, 
black-faced, white-toothed monkey. He strenuously sought to find 
whores or other men’s wives, getting on a first-name basis with the 
fathers from house to house. The other men’s wives (asked), with 
foolish utterance, "why do they laugh, what are they talking about?"; 
having been drawn into confidence, the fool (husband) waited upon (the 
Gauda) with sacrificial foods and adornments. With dangling golden 
earrings and thick, triple finger rings, he shone forth as Kubera’s form; 
(then) the provincial quickly left. At the end of the day he looked like 
a pisaca who had won at gambling, naked, with a busted face, a dung- 
smeared soma drinker.** The matha was uprooted by the student with 
his coat unbuttoned over his belly, his matted hair in knots, roaring, 
with his hand upraised with a stick. Who indeed would (want) to go to 
their destruction in a ‘session’ with the Gauda-yaksa who seeks their 
destruction, and whose (own) belly has been trampled on and struck 
with multiple knife (wounds).*° The Gauda eats not with pleasure, nor 
out of fear, nor even out of necessity; he moves around in this world 
like evil incarnate. Since the Gauda, like anyone else, had to fast on 
the twelfth day when the saztras stopped, he cooked for himself a 
break-fast with fish and meat. As a barber, shoemaker, fisherman or 
even soldier in his own land, the provincial (who came to Kasmir to 
study) certainly didn’t know about the recitation (of Vedic texts) at the 
samdhyds (dawn, noon, and dusk). When the student received food in 
his dish at the sattra, both the gods and the prostitutes enjoyed 
sweetmeats of milk and ghee (since he took the offerings with him as 
payment to the prostitutes). Devoted to the prostitutes, and gambling, 
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the student continually made these his priorities; in penetrating wombs 
in the woods around the matha, he was (as disciplined) as a muni 
(sitting) with the five fires (in the four directions, and the sun 
overhead). Neither a brahmacdrin, nor a householder, nor a forest- 
dweller, nor a renunciate, (he had entered rather) a fifth (stage), called 
the one having the advantages of (all) five, i.e. the stage of life for 
students’ lack of self-restraint. The provincial, having drunk up his 
pitcher and having entered, with such pity (into the mafha), writes 
about the killing of brahmins (i.e. the cuckolded husbands) and [their] 
eating poison at the time of death.” [Suffering from] a fever for a host 
of prostitutes, alighting at the sattras, destroying the martha, the 
provincial achieves nothing practical either with groups of people, nor 
with their hearts (i.e. neither externally, nor internally). Going directly 
for the yogurt, carrying a staff (i.e. the master) in the kitchens and 
slaughterhouses, the college student, always carrying a parasol, was 
nonetheless not educated (lit: not initiated, or instructed, diksitah). 
"The cdkrika (apparently refers to a Saivite or tdntrika here, though 
otherwise refers to a potter) reaches oneness with Siva, the thief is 
supported by laborers (whom he steals from), [yet I], the Gauda, am a 
nobleman whose chin is held high in pride," [he] said. The students of 
Buddha who die with their bellies full of food from the sattra, they cry 
Out in the sattratdrya (an instrument played at the sattra?), and are born 
right there as wild cocks. He asks for more wares, he demands the 
lowest price, the provincial stands in front of the merchant, looking like 
Kalih (the personification of the Kali yuga). Just as fish eat fish, 
dividing up the weak ones in an instant, so the students [‘eat up’ the 
merchants] with parasols, bamboo boxes, etc., blankets, upper 
garments, and lower garments. Having eaten at the side of a §rdddha 
(ceremony) in a merchant’s house somewhere, the college student, his 
eyes turned upwards (towards the ancestors) does not see the ground, 
like a (Saivite ascetic) with his upraised trident. This is not a college, 
it’s a lofty fraud of a college, or even a college of violence; this is a 
terrible cave of the Daru mountain. The vampires (verd/a) are in the 
college cremation ground, the goblins are in the bathing trough; like 
terrifying Bhairavas the students join together at the sattras. (As 
though) having tangled with an angry ape, or having a large serpent 
bound round one’s neck, having met up with the shrewd Gauda, what 
good can the vaidya do (for anyone so unfortunate)? Flaming with a 
groundless wrath at bathing, at the giving (of charity), at (the keeping 
of) a vow, and at a §rdddha (ceremony), he does everything saying “I 
excite (your) mother” (sounds like an 11th century insult). Unwearied, 
he goes (all) day drinking the sattra (-libation) (until) the very end of 
the sattra; and (although) ugly and fanged he delights the young 
women; eating he destroys his own kuldl[ (family lineage?), the sinful 
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deformed ‘cracker’”' of the college plays. 

How reliable are Ksemendra’s rather jaundiced, though certainly humorous 
and undoubtedly somewhat accurate depictions of religious practitioners and students 
given in his satires? We may never be able to say for certain, though one fact stands 
out--simply that Ksemendra’s works have been preserved for centuries in India. 
These tales were not intended as entirely fictional: Ksemendra repeatedly says that he 
tells his tales for moral and didactic purposes, i.e. to warn good people of the wiley 
ways of the populace. The factual (as opposed to mythic) bent of the material, its 
didactic intention, and the consistency of some of Ksemendra’s descriptions both with 
his own other writings, and those of some other authors (Kalhana, Krsnamisra, and as 
we shall see in the chapter 9, the authors of some of the Tantras) suggest to me that 
Ksemendra’s writing may be relied on much like newspaper accounts of the 20th 
century. While not necessarily entirely accurate, they give the reader a pretty good 
idea of what was really happening in the area at the time. 

6.5. Bilhana’s Vikramadnkadevacaritah 

We turn now to some rather more high-class depictions of Kasmiri literary 
society that support the impression of the active and thriving intellectual culture 
alluded to at the beginning of this chapter, and shed some additional light on the 
social status of Tantra in the early second millennium CE. From the 11th century we 
have the historical epic Vikramdnkadevacarita written by KaSmiri poet Bilhana in 
honor of his patron, Vikramaditya VI, Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127). His 


brothers were both poets, and Bilhana learned Veda, grammar, and poetics, 
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composing in addition to the epic the short drama Karnasundari and the erotic poem 
Caura-paficdsikd. He left KaSmir in his early twenties, sometime before 1062, 
traveled around India and ended up in the southern city of Kalyana, where he was 
made poet laureate by Vikramaditya VI; he probably wrote the 
Vikramdnkadevacaritam rather later in his life, perhaps around 1085. Most of the 
epic is concerned with political history and the standard kdvya-style descriptions of 
the seasons, love scenes, etc.”* The final canto of the work is an ode to Pravarapura, 
the ancient name for Srinagar, the capital of Kasmir and Bilhana’s home town. Here 
we find a bit of local color, and some autobiographical remarks, including an account 
of Bilhana’s learned forefathers, his two poet brothers, and his long trek as a 
wandering pandit and poet through Mathura, Vmdavana, Kanyakubja, Prayaga, 
Varanasi, Dhara, Gurjara, and finally to where he settled in the southern city of 
Kalyana, after being named Vidyapati by the Calukya king. In the descriptions of his 
home town we learn of some of the more aesthetically pleasing aspects of high 
society. Even women speak Sanskrit and Prakrit at home, while the devaddsis in the 
temples perform delightful dramatic pieces; Vedic agrahdrams are scattered along the 
banks of the river (confirming Kalhana’s report that King Yasas had established a 
number of these), maintaining a strong tradition of Vedic studies, while lovers frolick 
in pleasure gardens and riverside houses. "What shall I say about that (city) [of 
Pravarapura, the ancient name of Srinagar], the native place of the goddess of 
learning, which is a repository of curiosities and provides nectar to ears by many 


stories of strange merits, where in every house Sanskrit and Prakrit words sound 
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charming like the mother-tongue of even women, not to speak of others."* "Where 
the famous temple of Ksemagaurisvara,” with the dancing hall in its skirt, becomes a 
decoration to the firmament; in the dramatic performance in that temple women in 
acting beautifully cause horripilation to the body even of those who are absorbed in 
meditation,"* and a temple to Siva erected by King Pravarasena adjacent to an 
enourmous granary that “by dint of its height pleases the minds of the three worlds."%” 
At the Pravarasena temple too women perform the dramatic arts in charming plays, 
"where, having witnessed in dramatic performances the skill in histrionic arts” even 
the celestial courtesans Rambha, Citralekha, and Urvasi stop in their tracks.” Its 
river Jhelum (or Vitasta) sparkles like the Ganges in the sky (with stars) as though 
strewn with the jewels of necklaces torn off in lovers’ passions and tossed from the 
windows of the houses lining its banks.” There are pleasure gardens with seductive 
young women in water tanks (swimming pools), with an educational institution of 
"unparalleled glory,"'® with a land-grant kathala'™ (agrahdrams) on the banks of the 
Jhleum where "the windows are resonant with the exposition of the Sastras" and 
whose Brahmagas’ heads are grayed by the smoke from the morning and evening 
agnihotras.'® Vedic sacrificial rites were regularly maintained, as the family of 
Muktikalaga (Bilhana’s great grandfather) is said to have wiped off the stigma of the 
Kali age by the perspiration generated from constant practice of the agnihotra, and 
whose son (Bilhana’s grandfather Rajakalasa) seemingly darkened the Himalayan 


caves with his sacrificial smoke. '@ 


6.6. Mankhaka’s Srikanthacaritah 
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Having raised our sights from the sordid characters of Ksemendra’s tales 
through Bilhana’s rather more elegant depictions, we can then look at one of the 
better indications of the character of the literary culture of 10th-12th century Kasmir 
in the famed twenty-fifth canto of Mankhaka’s Srtkanthacaritah--a mahakavya telling 
of Siva’s overthrow of Tripura'™--a chapter rich in information about the social status 
of the Tantric traditions (my discussion follows the selection of passages). At the end 
of this as yet untranslated Sanskrit poem, Sarga 25 describes a sabhd of 30 
intellectual luminaries held by Mankhaka’s brother Alamkara, a minister to the 
Kasmir King Jayasimha (1129-50), on the occasion of completion of Mankhaka’s epic 
poem.'® Though this is a century after Abhinavagupta, we can safely assume a 
certain continuity of learned culture, given that sabhds are held even today in India. 
The group included ten poets, with Kalhana (author of the Rdjataranini), under the 
name Kalyana,'® one of their sons, and a teacher of poetry, three ministers (from 
Rajapurl, Kanoj, and Konkana), three Mimdmsakas, a Ndiydyika, a Brahmavddin, a 
Saiva philosopher, three Vaidikas, a couple of grammarians, one of whom was also 
proficient in AlamkdraSdstra, a polymath, a government official, and Mankhaka’s 
guru, Ruyyaka, the author of the Alamkdrasarvasva.'" The canto begins in the 
typically lavish kdvya style: 

So Mankhaka crafted (wrote) a largish ear-ornament for Jagannatha 

(lord of the world) with dalliances of devotion and with the sport of 

clever sayings. How wonderful that this vine of good sayings captured, 

through devotion, the fruitful manifestation of that one whose vision is 

a scorching flame, Khandaparasuh (Siva). He achieved an unruffled 

consistency of speech that together with the sentiments was sprinkled 


by Sambhu with floods of the drops of nectar from his own head. 
Having extolled with the poem Pindkin, kinsman to the world, he 
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thought to himself that he had achieved infinite contentment. ‘Oh I am 
fortunate that the free-willed [goddess of speech] Sarasvatt [has visited] 
me, since without Srikantha [she] does not come to flatterers.’'® 
Mankhaka gives an elegant description of the advent of the gathering: "The confident 
ones settled into the assembly hall of my older brother Srimal Lankaka like the cranes 
settle into Lake Mdnasa. [Thinking:] ‘Then, so that I will attain a fruitful 
consecration with the water-drops of my own labors, I will go to that very [assembly 
that will be] the touchstone of this composition.’ Then, with his mind rippling with 
joy by considering the incomparable sap being produced by the pandits formed into a 
circle, like the tree of the goddesses and gods of speech encircled by a trough of 
water (of the river Sarasvatl, the goddess of speech), he entered the assembly hall of 
his accomplished older brother."!™ 

Mankhaka describes the various panditds assembled for the sabhd: the 
Brahmavadin Nandana, who engages in the study of the Sdstras to the point of sleep- 
deprivation, as though accompanied by the shrill janglings of the anklets of the 
continually dancing goddess of speech. Mankaka’s guru Sriruyyaka is next--his 
scratching his chin during explanations produces illuminating rays of light as though 
the hem of the silken dress of the goddess of speech had been cleaned by dragging it 
(over the rock of his jaw); the very embodiment of all the Sdstras, he is bathed in the 
confluence of the two streams of affection and courtesy. Then Ramyadeva, who 
wears the red lower garment of an Advaita Vedantin of the Kapha lineage (of 
Vaisapayana), and is a fautless pandit free of arrogance or jealousy, like a wishing 


tree to his students. In the mouth of fellow poet Lostadeva the six languages of 
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Sanskrit, Prakrit, Siiraseni (from Mathura), Magadhi, Eastern Paisaci, and DeSaja 
(indigenous, i.e. KaSmiri) are handled with such skill they are likened to the skillful 
maneuvering of the bees’ wings in the lotus flower. Mankhaka then launches into a 
long panegyric to his elder brother Lankaka, who has arranged the sabhd. Among 
the more colorful images is: "Oh Glorious Lankaka!, the great commentary [i.e. the 
Mahdabhdsyah by Patanjalih, said to have been an incarnation of Sesah] that fearlessly 
issued forth with this intention from the mouth [consisting of] the terrifying mass of 
flames of the Haldhala [poison] of the king of the serpents, that today rests for a long 
time in your mouth, consecrated [as it is] by flavor of poetry [that is] an abundant 
nectar pouring forth from the pot in the hand of the goddess of speech."''° Mankhaka 
then sees his friend, the poet Srigarbha, who tends to write extremely long and 
roundabout poems that unfold into a sweetness as though [played] on the lute in the 
hand of the goddess of speech,'"' his friend Mandana, Srigarbha’s son, Mandana’s 
younger brother Srikantha, and the poet Garga, who is particularly skilled in 
alliterative verses. Also present was the Vaisnava Pdficardatrin poet Devadharo, who 
having mastered the text called Mandira (the term for a shrine in the Vaisnava Tantric 
tradition''*), and having quickly seen that the highest reality of Vispu was his own 
true self, wrote poems honoring Aniruddha, Acyuta, Balardma and Pradyumna (the 
Paficaratrin ‘aspects’ of Visnu) that were adorned with the skillful praises of the 
Ekdyana tradition (the tradition’s own synonym for Pdaficardtra), and with a few of 
these that had the properties of divine ambrosia he delighted Mankaka’s ears with 


praises of Lankaka.''? Mankaka quotes a verse of Garga’s in praise of Alankara, 
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foreign-affairs minister to the fish-banner bearing [i.e. Ka@ma-like] KaSmiri King 
Srijayasimha (1128-1149).! 

Of perhaps greatest relevance to the concerns of this dissertation was the 
presence in the sabhda of one Prakaftah (‘preeminent,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘undisguised,’ etc.), 
so called because he was the foremost guru in mastering [the teachings of] 
Abhinavagupta, and showed copious ability; he had exhibited unmitigated labors in 
[studying] the Agama-[and]-Tantras of Abhinavagupta, and become the veritable 
lovers’ tryst house of confidence [in knowing the true meaning of the texts].'" 
Another pandit also named Suhala was from the kingdom of Kdnyakubja (modem 
Kanoj), and served as the ambassador of King Govindacandra (1120-1144 c.e.'') to 
Kasmir. Apparently he was both a master of Saivite Tantric texts and a teacher of 
grammar. His mouth was so sanctified by the spread-out leaves [of the manuscript] 
of Panini’s grammar that even in dreams it did not come into contact with even the 
atomic particles of corrupted speech; performing magical rites (mantra-samskriyds) in 
Govindacandra’s realm (and with double entendre, he performed consecrations with 
mantras in the mandala of I§vara, i.e. Siva), he provided satisfaction to good people 
with the dgamas, and stood at the head of the teachers of Kanyakubja.''? Two verses 
Mankaka quotes from Tejakantha, a poet present at the sabhd, refer (in poetic 
analogies) to two groups of forest-dwellers: bark-clothed ascetics with newly matted 
hair (aranydnydm nava-ja{a-valkala-bhytah) and women pained by widowhood, their 
beautiful bodies scorched by the burning heat on the pathways in large dreary forests 


) {8 


(vaidhyopahatah pratdpa-tapana-plusyad-vapus-kdntayah kadntadradhyasu 
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Mankhaka’s description of the characters at his brother’s sabhd tells us several 
things we might not otherwise consider about the early medieval Kasmiri intellectual 
culture. First there were evidently many Sanskrit poets over the course of the 
centuries who wrote works that, while perhaps impressive enough for their day that 
they would be included in a sabhd, were apparently not of sufficient interest to be 
preserved or commented on by later generations of pandits. Secondly, at least some 
of those poets apparently wrote quite freely in many vernacular versions of Sanskrit in 
addition to writing in formal kdvya-style Sanskrit. However, since the manuscript 
preservation tradition may not have been as well established in these other, less 
‘timeless’ languages, these vernacular works may well be lost forever. This 
multilingual ability of some of the poets here mentioned suggests that the ‘linkage’ 
between the non-Sanskritized and Sanskritic textual and religious traditions may have 
been much more fluid over the centuries than is sometimes imagined. This would 
strongly suggest, therefore, that the movement of texts and authors between 
vernacular Prakrits and Sanskrit in the Tantric tradition may have occurred with great 
frequency; it is perfectly possible--strictly here from a linguistic perspective--that 
many Tantric ideas and practices may have developed in non-Sanskrit milieus and 
then easily shifted into Sanskrit ones, or vice versa. We should not necessarily 
assume, for instance, that Abhinavagupta knew only Sanskrit. Far more likely, given 
the broad range of his material, is that he also knew several of the vernaculars and 
used them to amass his data on the variety of Tantric practices. The same may well 


have been true of Abhayakaragupta. His Sddhanamdld for instance specifically 
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mentions diverse geographical origins for several of the sddhanas included. Might it 
not have been that some of these were originally in a vernacular language, and then 
converted to Sanskrit prior to preservation in his collection? The practice of 
converting Prakrit texts to Sanskrit is still common in India today. Similarly, many 
of the so-called demonic groups of people and languages may well have simply been 
"foreigners" of the day. Penzer, for instance, notes the Kashmir tradition holds the 
paisdct language to be that spoken by people with their original home at an oasis in 
the Central Asian desert, and the Mahdadbhdrata describes the piSdcas as a people 
living in northwest India, the Himalaya, and Central Asia.'!” 

It is also evident from the inclusion of Devadhara in the sabhd that the 
Ekdyana or Pdficaratra tradition was alive and well in 12th century Kasmir. More 
importantly, perhaps, as indicated by Prakafa’s presence in the sabhd, the tradition of 
the "Agama-Tantras" had, at least after Abhinavagupta, become quite accepted as a 
legitimate branch of study. Were Tantra considered somehow too transgressive or 
heretical, it would seem unlikely that Prakata would have been admitted to the sabhd, 
much less lauded as the foremost authority on the subject. This impression is 
supported by the description of diplomatic ambassador Suhala from Govindaraja’s 
court, who apparently combined his political skills with a thorough training in 
Paninian grammar and Agamic mantraSdstra--a three-in-one combination that certainly 
transgresses any rigid epistemological boundaries we may have imagined to exist in 
the 11th-12th century north Indian intellectual culture. 


6.7. Vidyakara’s Subhasita-ratnakosah 
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The eclectic intellectual culture represented in Mankhaka’s sabhd is also 
reflected by Vidyakara’s work, the Subhdsita-ratnakoSa. Vidyakara was a late 11th 
century Bengali Buddhist abbot of the Jagaddala monastery, with a large library at his 
disposal (all destroyed within the following 150 years).'° Though a Buddhist, Ingalls 
notes that Vidyakara’s collection has more laudatory verses to Hindu gods than 
Buddha, and is without any trace of sectarianism.'?' We may take the work, Ingalls 
says, as “essentially an anthology of the middle classical period (700-1050) of 
Sanskrit, showing a special predilection for eastern or Bengali authors,"'” though it 
includes selections from Kalidasa and Bhartrhari, both of the fifth century. The text 
begins "Praise to the Buddha. I shall make a priceless store/of charming words by 
sundry master poets,/such as have ornamented expert throats/and made great poets 
nod in approbation."'* Vidyakara’s work provide us some important sociological 
pointers for 11th century India. Though one man does not a team or an army make, 
nonetheless the fact that a Buddhist abbot would have compiled a large and very high 
quality anthology of aesthetic and erotic poetry, only partly religious, reveals a 
cosmopolitan Sanskritic culture of the day--and tends to confirm the impression we 
gain from Mankaka’s poem, and the polymath character of Abhinavagupta’s writings. 
The non-sectarian breadth and scope of the SubhdsitaratnakoSa suggest a wide open 
intellectual society, where writers freely borrowed from all quarters, without breach 
of intellectual, moral, or religious etiquette. With regard to Tantric details in the 
Buddhist verses, Ingalls remarks, "There is no evidence in our verses of the 


specialization of iconography that one finds in the Tantric texts, which record fifteen 
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or more forms of LokeSvara and furnish elaborate details of the attributes, costume, 
and attending deities of each. These Tantric details were doubtless known to our 
anthologist and to the poets on whom he draws, but they do not fit easily into 
subhdsita poetry."'** Yet we do find--in this anthology by a Buddhist abbot--poetic 
praise of Siva with the shamanistic symbolism of the Kdpdlika rites: "May Bhairava’s 
row of skulls upon their serpent string protect you,/thirsting for blood as they gaze 
yawning at the glow of his red eye:--/a chaplet revivified by the elixir dripping from 
the moon,/which melts the poison flame emitted by the serpent.... [Vallana]."'? 
6.8. Conclusion 

Though much more could be done on this subject, the material we have 
examined from Kalhana, Krsnamisra, Ksemendra, Mankhaka, and Vidyadhara does 
provide some rather reliable outlines of the social status of Tantric ideas and practices 
in the 9th-12th centuries in Kasmir. Tantra had become very public due to its 
patronage in royal courts, and had gained a degree of intellectual respectability (at 
least after Abhinavagupta) that allowed ready inclusion of its philosophical proponents 
in the sabhds--the intellectual "conferences" of the day. So into an already highly 
developed intellectual, religious, and philosophical culture in Kasmir, where poets and 
aestheticians famed throughout India had already produced groundbreaking works, 
Tantric ideas and philosophies were developed, and eventually thoroughly integrated 
into the highest levels of inquiry. Certain versions of Tantric practices had apparently 
worked their way into the upper classes, providing a ready rationalization for 


husbands and wives to visit Tantric "gurus" at night to indulge their sensual appetites 
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under the cover of religious devotion. Non-Tantric practitioners of various 
persuasions apparently looked upon Tantra with some disdain, seeing it as morally 
corrupt and largely a facade for night-time sensual indulgence, covered over by 
hypocritical daytime shows of moral rectitude. Some of the Buddhist nuns apparently 
had a less than stellar reputation, since they appear to have been involved in Tantric 
sexual yoga practices that were no longer entirely secret, and apparently--at least in 
the literary tradition, had served for many centuries as liasons for courtesans and 
prostitutes. So-called ‘celibate’ yogis of all traditions in fact had apparently 
developed bad reputations as hypocritical sensualists. Indeed, as we shall see in 
chapter 9, where we examine some of the descriptions of Tantric activities given in 
the Tantras themselves, the maintenance of daytime appearances of celibacy and 
abstinence from meat and liquor, while engaging in sexual yogas, meat, and wine at 
night, was specifically prescribed by Tantric writers. It is also apparent from 
Ksemendra’s life story, from the doctrinal conversions of the Niyogin character in the 
Narmamala, from the Kasmiri embrace of Buddha in his birthday celebrations, and in 
many other instances, that conversions of faith, or at least open sympathies for other 
doctrines was not uncommon, and widely accepted. One of the earlier of the Kasmin 
mahakavydas (or sargabandhas) was for instance written by Sivasvamin, a poet who 
flourished (along with Muktakana, Anandavardhana, and Ratnakara) under the 
peaceful reign of King Avantivarman (855-883 CE). Though he dedicated his work to 
Siva, he wrote the Kapphindbhyudayah as a retelling of the story of Kapphina the 


Elder from the AvaddnaSatakah (derived from the earlier Pali version). '*° 
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NOTES 


1. See Monier Williams’ dictionary. 

2. Nagarajan 1970:iv-vi. 

3. See Chapter 3 of this dissertation. 

4. See for example verse 6 of his addendum at the end of the commentary to dhnika 37 
(Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{8}:3719). 

5. Watters 1961:258. 

6. Beal 1884{1}:148-149. 

7. Cunningham 1963:76. Cunningham also corrects the dates of the Rdjatarangini based on 
Chinese records to conclude that Durlabha was reigning in 631 when Hsuan Tsang arrived in 
Kasmir. 


8. Naudou 1980:57. 

9. Sarat Chandra Das’ translation in Das & Vidyabhishana 1888:vii. 
10. Stein 1991{2}:358. 

11. Sachau 1910{1}:206 & cf. Stein 1991{2}:361. 


12. Ross 1898:432. Haidar also mentions that the conversion of KasSmir from Hinduism to 
Islam did not occur until the fourteenth century. (Ross 1898:432-433.) Haidar lamented the 
presence under his rule of Sufis who he considered hopelessly corrupt, who “give way to their 
lusts and desires in a manner not consistent with the law," and of a sect of Sun-worshippers 
whose creed held that "the phenomenon of luminosity of the sun is due to the purity of our 
faith: and our being is derived from the sun’s luminosity." (Ross 1898:436). These groups 
suggest that certain influences of Tantric and Vedic practices survived in KaSmir under 
Muslim rule. He adds that “This country [Kashmir] is protected naturally by its mountains on 
every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble of fortifying themselves, are safe from 
the attacks of enemies." 

Of the few details on life in KaSmir that Alberuni offers we learn that "Kashmir has 
no varshakdla (i.e. rainy season), but continual snowfall during two and a half months, 
beginning with Magha, and shortly after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a few 
days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth." (Sachau 1910{1}:211-212). He also informs 
us that "the inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they have no riding animals nor elephants. 
The noble among them ride in palankins called khast, carried on the shoulders of 
men."(Sachau 1910{1}:206). 


13. Ross 1898:58. 


14. Ross 1898:426. Ross notes that even in 1834-8 there were still some seventy temples 
extant, so that the 150 number is probably not an exaggeration. 


15. Based on measurements by Fergusson and Vigne, the Martand temple appears to have 
measured some 270 x 168 feet, and about 30 feet high at most.(Ross 1898:426-427n.3.) 


16. Ross 1898:425. 
17. Ross 1898:421. 


18. The text has been expertly translated by M.A. Stein, a British official who spent several 
summer vacations away from his duties researching all the geographic locations referred to by 
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Kalhana, reading the KaSmiri mahdtmyas or religious histories of all the pilgrimage sites, and 
studying the archeological ruins. Correlating his work with what little other research had 
been done in the area, his research resulted in one of the most complete and thorough studies 
of a Sanskrit text ever produced by a Western scholar. (See Stein 1899 and Stein 1991). The 
Rdjatarangint is also a rather unique text in early Sanskrit literature, since specific political 
histories, largely shorn of myth or legend, are rare. In addition, just about every history of 
KaSmir ever written since Kalhana relies almost exclusively on his work for information up 
until 1150 ce. Kalhana’s uncle, by the way, may have been a Buddhist, since he saved 
several Buddha images from the destruction of these ordered by Harsa. (Stein 1991{1}:7). 


19. As Keith aptly summarizes, though Kalhana was a devotee of Siva, and knew and 
respected the Kasmir Saivasastra, "he seems to have had a poor opinion of the devotees of the 
Tantric rites of Saivism." (Keith 1928:158.) He had a gentler attitude to Buddhism; “married 
monks were known long before Kalhana’s day."(Keith 1928:159). 


20. Major General Cunningham wrote an article in 1843 for the Numismatic Society of 
London entitled "The Ancient Coinage of Kashmir," covering 18 kings of the region from c. 
500 CE to 1200 cE--used by Stein in fixing the dates of the various rules in the Rdjatarangini. 
In 1879 C.J. Rogers did another piece on the subject, "The Copper Coins of the old 
Maharajas of Kashmir," (Rodgers 1879) covering nineteen of the thirty-eight rulers in the 
period from 875-1153 cE. Cunningham helped Rodgers in reading the coins, and both 
articles were based on coins in the authors’ personal collections. From Rodgers’ article we 
have the following helpful list of kings (Rogers 1879:277-278; he attributes to the list to 
"Prinsep’s Tables." I have not yet found Prinsep’s original work.): 

Utpala Dynasty: 

875 Aditya or Avanti Verma 904 Sankara Verma 

922 Gopala Verma 


Sankata: 

924 Sugandha Rani 926 Pdrtha 

941 Nirjita Verma 942 Chakra Verma 

952 Sura Verma 953 Partha, a second time 


954 Chakra, a second time 954 Sankara Verdhana 
956 Chakra Verma, a third time. 957 Unmatti Verma. 
959 Sura Vermd, a second time. 


Last or Mixed Dynasty: 


960 Yaskara Deva. 969 Sangrama Deva 
969 Parvagupta 971 Kshemagupta 
979 Abhimanyu 993 Nandigupta 


(My note: This sequence of kings might explain abhi-nava-gupta’s name, taking the first and 
last of the kings, adding a “new” in the middle.) 


994 Tribhuvana 996 Bhimagupta 

1001 Didda Rani 1024 Sangrama Deva 
1032 Ananta Deva 1054 Kalasa 

1062 Harsha 1062 Udyama Vikrama 
1072 Sankha Raja 1072 Salha 

1088 Mallina 1088 Jaya Siftha 

1110 Paramdna 1119 Bandi Deva 

1126 Bopya Deva (?) 1135 Jasu Deva 


1153 Jaya Deva, etc. etc. 1172 Sussala 
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M.A. Stein, an unusually accomplished scholar, also published a long article entitled 
"Memoir on Maps Illustrating the Ancient Geography of KaSmir," in 1899 (Stein 1899). This 
remarkable article includes two rather detailed maps of Srinagar and of the whole of Kasmir, 
with the ancient place names marked in red, based on archaeological researches conducted by 
Stein during his summer vacations. 

21. Rdjatarangint 5.448; Stein 191{1}:232. The boy was murdered shortly after taking 
Office. 

22. Rdjatarangini 5.462; Stein 1991{1}:233. 

23. See Rdjatarangini 5.462 for the quote, and 5.463-483 for the account (Stein 
1991{1}:233-235). 

24. Rdjatarangint 6.7-13 (Stein 1991{1}:236-237) (Stein’s translation). Yasas also became 
the object of ridicule by the people and "resembled a physician who prescribes wholesome 
food for another, but himself eats what is bad (RT 6.68), since he raised a courtesan Lalla to 
the rank of queen, and she then carried on an affair with a Candala watchman, and he also 
kept company with "attendants who had eaten the food-remnants of the Dombas" (RT 6.69), 
apparently a serious caste-restriction violation. (See RT 6.68-113). Note that the 1991 
Verinag edition is a reprint of Stein’s work from 1900, and is not copyrighted material. 

25. Stein 1991{1}:237n.11. 

26. Rastogi 1979:110-111. I’ve not been able to find any more detailed information on these 
9th century female Saivite Tantric teachers. 

27. Rdjatarangint 7.519-524 (Stein 1991{1}:310). 

28. See note, Stein 1991{1}:310n.523. 

29. See discussion of the term samaya in the next chapter of this dissertation. 

30. Rdjatarangini 7.277-280; Stein 1991{1}:291, and 291n.279-280. 

31. Rdjatarangigt 7.1130-1135; Stein 1991(2):356-the bracketed ‘slave girls’ is Stein’s 
addition. 

32. See Chapter 8 of this dissertation. 

33. Dwivedi 1994:141-142; the Sanskrit reads: JAdtvd sdhasravedhi Sata-gunita-Satam 
kopivedhi ca yavad, bhoktavyah sarsapdmSadt pratidinasamaye cantimo rajikamSah\ prdsddam 
bhamivesma prabhavati rahitam Sita-vdta-tdpai§ ca sanmdsair divyadeham valipalitagatam 
madhyamo ’yam karoti. 

34. See Chapter 8 of this dissertation. 

35. See Shaw 1994, 


36. Otherwise modern ‘histories’ of Kasmir are largely polemics written by either Hindus or 
Muslims regarding the various injuries suffered by each group since the partition in the 
1940’s. 

37. Farquar 1920:226-227. See also Lorenzen 1972:59-61 for brief extracts from this 
drama. The text was translated into French by Armelile Pédraglio, Un Drame Allégorique 
Sanskrit, Le Prabodhacandrodaya de Krsnamisra, Texte Traduit et Commenté, Paris, Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne, 1974, Publications de L’Institut de Civilisation Indienne, Serie [n-8°. 
Fascicule 36). 


38. See also Handiqui 1934:605-606, for a discussion of this text. 
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39. This is a doctrine that dates back at least to the Atharvaveda (AS 10.2.31) (cf. Sharma 
1992:387). 

40. Atamd vimala-svabhavah rsi-paricaranair jfidtavayah| | kim bhanatha-kidrsam rsi- 
paricaranam iti tac chrnudhvam| dire carana-prandmakh kytasatkaram ca bhojanam mistam | 
[rsydmalam na kdryam rsigdm ddrdn ramamdygdndm. (Nambiar 1971:66-67; I have modified 
her translation slightly). 


41. (Parikramya punah saslagham) Aho, sadhur ayam Saugata-dharmo yatra saukhyam 
moksa§$ ca| Tathdhi-Avaso layanam manoharam abhipraya-anurapa vanin-ndryo vdfichita- 
kdéla-mistam aSanam Sayya mrdu-prastarah| Sraddhd-pirvam updsitd yuvatibhih kiptanga- 
danotsava-kriqananda-bharair vrajanti vilasajjyotsnojjvala rdtrayah| |\9{}..... Bho bho 
updsakah bhiksava§ ca Sriyatdm bhagavatah sugatasya vakydmytam (pustakam vdcayati) 
pasyamy aham divyena caksusa lokanam sugatim durgatim ca\ ksanikd sarve samskdarah| 
ndsty dtmd sthdyt| tasmdd bhiksusu ddran dkramatsu nersitavyam| cittamalam hi tad yad 
irsy4 ndma| (Nambiar 1971:68-71, her translation.) 


42. See Lorenzen 1972:82-83 for a discussion of the name Somasiddhanta for the Kapalika 
doctrine. 

43. Nara-asthi-mdldkyta-cdru-bhisanah SmaSdna-vdsi ny-kapdla-bhojanah| pasydami 
yogaftjana-Suddha-caksusa jagan-mitho bhinnam abhinnam i§varat||12\| ... Are Ksapanaka 
dharmam tdvad asmdkam avadhdraya\ mastiska-antra-vasd-abhipirita-mahédmdadmsa-dhutir 
juhvatdm vahnau brahma-kapdla-kalpita-surd-pdnena nah pdrand\ sadyah-krtta-kathora- 
kantha-vigalat-kildla-dhdrojjvalair arcyo nah purusopahdra-balibhir devo 

mahdabhairavah| | 13|| (Nambiar 1971:76-77; I’ve modified her translation a bit). 


44. Kim vimr$asi Sraddhe, pasutvam anayor na-ddya-apy-apantyate| tena asmad-vacana- 
Samsarga-dosdd apavitram surdm etau manyete| tad-bhavati sva-vaktra-dsava-puratdm kytvd 
‘nayor upanayatu| yatas tairthika api vadanti ‘stri-mukham tu sadd Suci’ iti|. (Nambiar 
1981:84-85). 


45. Vidyaddharim vatha surdngandm vad ndgdngandm vdpy atha yaksakanydm| yad yan mama 
istam bhuvanatraye ‘pi vidyd-baldt tat tad updhardmi} |23|| (Nambiar 1981:88-89; Ive 
modified her translation slightly). 

46. The suggestion of some accuracy of these depictions is supported by the inclusion of a 
very realistic reference to contemporary Vedic practices--suggesting (by implication, only) 
that Krsnasvamin’s other depictions may not have been far from the truth. In the sixth act, 
the (goddess) Upanisad, while speaking with Purusa (man), reports "I came across Yajiiavidya 
(another character] on the way, surrounded by deer skins, fire, sacrificial fuel, claritied 
butter, sacrificial vessels and the ladles called Juhu, Sruva etc., and with sacrifices, among 
which oblations, animal sacrifices and Soma sacrifices are prominent and the performance of 
which is described in all ritual texts." (Krsndjindgnisamiddjyajuhusruvddipatrais tathesti-pasu- 
soma-mukhair makhai§ca}\ drstvd mayd parivrta-akhila-karma-kanda-vyddista-paddhati- 
rathddhvani yajnavidyd} | 13|| (Nambiar 1981:156-157). This as though to remind us that, 
like a full orchestra, all the various layers of Indian religious practice were playing together in 
concert in Indian society—despite the predilection in Western scholarship to emphasize linear 
time and historical development. 


47. Stiryakanta 1954:10-11. 
48. Sternbach 1979:1-2. 
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49. In Ksemendra’s Cdrucaryd v. 99 he says: “In the last hours of one’s life one should 
contemplate about Visnu, the Remover of Difficulties; Bhisma on his death-bed of arrows 
contemplated about Visnu (and attained salvation).” (Sterbach 1974:77). 


50. Siiryakanta 1954:15; Sternbach 1979:2. 


51. See Chakraborty 1991:60-76 and Kaul’s Introduction in Ksemendra 1923:1-20 for 
English summaries (with some notable omissions) of these two works. Stiryakanta’s 
summaries of Ksemendra’s works are more accurate and helpful (Stiryakanta 1954: 16-25). 
There is no published translation of the complete text, though Sternbach published a 
translation of the third upadesa on the prostitute (see Sternbach 1959:8-19). 


52. Sternbach 1979:10. 


53. In the Kaldvildsa, as summarized by Meyer, we have the story of a young merchant’s 
son who is entrusted by his father to the rogue Miladeva in Ujjvala. The objective is to teach 
the boy Candragupta the wiles of the world so he won’t fall victim to them later in life. 
Miiladeva first introduces him to a host of hypocrites, false ascetics, etc., then to the falsely 
pious holy men who use their religion as a cover for sin. Ksemendra depicts the entire crowd 
of pious penitents as frauds. Kaldvildsa 1.50ff has a very amusing description by Muladeva of 
the false ascetics, their clothing, deportment, etc., describing them as skilled in the five arts 
of hypocrisy-hypocrisy of purity, of peace of mind, of purificatory baths, of meditation, and 
of renunciation. (Meyer 1903:xli-xliii.) See also Rdjatarangint 8.123ff for story of cheating 
merchants, similar to what’s described by Ksemendra in the Kaldvildsa’s second Sarga. 


54. It was translated (not entirely accurately) into German by J.J. Meyer in 1903, and has 
been recently (very briefly) commented on by Gyula Wojtilla (Wojtilla 1984). 


55. Though on occasion I used Meyer’s translation as a guide, and in many places it was 
certainly helpful, I did all the translations into English directly from the Sanskrit. 


56. Samayamatrka 1.1-3; Durgaprasad and Parab 1888:1. 
57. Ksemendra writes kasmiresu puram param.... (Samayamdtrkd 1.4, Durgaprasada & 
Paraba 1888:1); this is the first instance I’ve seen of the name used in the plural. 


58. Emend the Sanskrit in the 1967 edition (Samayamdtrka 1; Ksemendra 1967) from 
trinetranetragni-trastat-syaktva to trinetranetragni-trastah tyaktvd; it’s correct in the 1888 
edition. 

59. Kdma has five arrows. 

60. In the kdvya tradition, the idea woman is said to have three folds of flesh in her lower 
abdomen. 

61. According to Apte kaldvat means both versed in all 64 arts, and the moon, because of 
having the digits (Kalds). 

62. A class of eye diseases. 

63. Literally: ‘gestures with the corners of her eyes.’ 

64. Samayamatrké 1.1-13; Durgaprasad & Parab 1888: 1-2. 

65. The Kasmir writing material. Georg Bihler, in his report on searching tor Sanskrit 
manuscripts in Kasmir, gives us valuable information on the use of birch-bark as a writing 
material. “The Bhuirja MSS. are written on specially prepared thin sheets of the inner bark of 
the Himalayan birch (Baetula Bhojpatr), and invariably in Sarada characters. The lines run 
always parallel to the narrow side of the leaf, and the MSS. present therefore the appearance 
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of European books, not of Indian MSS. which owe their form to an imitation of the 
Talapattras. The Himalaya seems to contain an inexhaustible supply of birch-bark, which in 
Kasmir and other hill countries is used both instead of paper by the shopkeepers in the 
bazaars, and for lining of roofs of houses in order to make them watertight.... To give an 
idea of the quantities which are brought into Srinagar, I may mention that on one single day I 
counted fourteen large barges with birch-bark on the river, and that I have never moved about 
without seeing some boats laden with it. None of the boats carried, I should say, less than 
three or four tons’ weight. The use of birch-bark for literary purposes is attested by the 
earliest classical Sanskrit writers. Kalidisa mentions it in his dramas and epics; Susruta, 
Varahamihira (circa 500-550 A.D.) know it likewise.... The Kasmirian Pandits assert, and 
apparently with good reason, that in Kasmir all books were written on bharjapattras from the 
earliest times until after the conquest of the Valley by Akbar.... It is at present [c.1876] 
impossible for the KaSmirians to produce new birch-bark MSS., and for the collector of 
antiquities the existing birch-bark volumes have, therefore, a considerable value. The Pandits 
were very anxious that I should assist them to rediscover the secret of preparing birch bark 
for writing. But I declined to do so, as I feared that an extensive manufacture of spurious 
MSS. would be the consequence. As matters now stand, there are no birch-bark MSS. much 
younger than two hundred years, and some are four and five hundred years old. The 
preparation of the ink which was used for Bhiirja MSS. is known. It was made by converting 
almonds into charcoal and boiling the almonds thus obtained with gomdtra (urina bovis). The 
ink thus obtained is not affected by damp water, and, as the birch bark likewise stands water 
well, it is possible to improve dirty old MSS. by washing them, or by wetting at least the 
illegible portions. I have employed this method very frequently in order to make out doubtful 
passages. The Pandits regularly kept the MSS. in waster before selling them to me, in order 
to improve their appearance. I was told of a MS. which had been fished out of the Dal, the 
lake near the city, into which it had probably been thrown during one of the Musalman 
persecutions. It must have been laying in the water for many years. I heard also of a work 
which, after being considered to be lost, was recovered from a MS. found by a Pandit in the 
ceiling of his house, to which it had been nailed in order to keep the rain out." (Bihler 
1876:29-30). These facts raise an intriguing, though admittedly totally speculative possibility. 
Since Nagarjuna was said to have journeyed to the land of the Nagas, and Kasmir was known 
as the land of the Nagas; and Nagarjuna was said to have recovered the texts of the 
Mahayana Sutras from under water, and the Kasmiris kept their birch-bark texts in water; it 
does not seem completely impossible that the Nagarjuna legend derived originally trom some 
historical facts. 


66. Samayamatrkdé 2.1-2.108; Durgaprasad & Parab 1888:6-16. 
67. Banerji 1965: 16. 


68. Mrtajivt Svatulyo ‘sau bhunkte kapdlika-vratam|\ haranodyatahasto ’sau sddhindm api 
vartane| ... snsakdmt kalyapdlakulojjvalah| (Narmamdld 2.24-26; Ksemendra 1923: part 2. 
p. 16 of Sanskrit.) 

69. Narmamdld 2.29-32; Grham niyogikdntdydh pravisaty atinirbharam| esd Sramanika 
nityam kuftanl vajrayogint| |29|| Ya mdtd vaSya-yogdndm jdrdndm siddha-ditika | 
naropapatti-dtksdsu strigdm samaya-devata\ | 30|| Arundhatim api ksipram pratdrayati lilayd| 
purdga-pumscall sd hi jahlavim manyate trndm| | 31 | sa samthitam asmdkam acirena 
vidhasyati| ity uktvd te yayur dhirta vyddha-Sramanika-grham | |32|} (Ksemendra 1923: part 
2:16 Sanskrit). 


Bod 


70. Narmamald 2.54: Tas tena jaéragurund krtadtksd vardngandh| babhavuh sarvagdaminyo 
nirvikalpa-vrate sthitah| | (Ksemendra 1923:pt. 2:18 Sanskrit). 


71. Narmamala 2.101; So ‘bhat purvataram bauddhas tato dambhdya vaisnavah| raksdrtham 
atha bhdrydyd jata-kaulagama-ddarah| | 


72. This is a crude reference to oral sex; bhaga refers to a woman’s vulva. 
73. Playing on the double sense of guru as both “heavy” and "teacher." 


74. Narmamdld 2.102-116: Anindya gurum garva-dambha-lobha-niketanam| mayd-kuhaka- 
laulyandm diksa-samaya-mandalam | | 102\| namaste gurundthdya dhana-dara-apahdrine | 
ksobhine sarva-bhaksdya yaksdyeva ksapdSine} | 103| {| tdlu-nyasta-ardha-sindirra-patrika- 
puspa-gucchikah\| bindapabindu-nityardra-mahda-laldta-karparah| | 104| | karna-miila-Sikhd- 
matra-grathita-svalpa-jtqikah| kunkumdnkita-karpdgrah kaca-rakso mahdhanuh | | 105} | 
khalvato virala-Smasrur-drgha-vak praskhalan kvacit| vibhréno vadanam vyddha-mahisi- 
bhaga-vibhramam}|106\| ksand pivati yo madyaghatam ghataghatdravaih| tasya kantha- 
prandlasya sthalyam kenopamtyatdm| | 107} | madya-mdmsa-durdmodamalinam yoga- 
pattakam| dadhdanakh stana-sampirnam vaksasda raksasakytih | | 108} | sindéra-parna- 
gambhtra-nabhi-randhropasobhitah| lopika-pipa-Saphart-mifra-abhytodarah | | 109} | madhu- 
mdmsa-kytdjtrna-pratyagraémodaduhsahdn| dhimodgdragadankaradn mufican megha 
ivakulah\|110\\ gurur gurutardvidyd-avadya-madya-maddndhadhth| ahankara ivadkdram 
dgatah pratyadrSyata|\!111\| dkarena guru gurusca vacasd kausidya-maurkhyair guru 
medhrena atigurus tatha dsya-kuhara-Smasridarasphig-guruh| veSydkdmi-niyogi-vaficana- 
guruh sad-vytta-Sinyo gurus citram sarvaguruh Sivodita-mahdsiksdsu nityam laghuh| | 112{ | 
api ndma sa jayeta pavitracaritah ksitau| aSaucanidhayo yena guravo nopasevitah| | 113} | 
ahampirvikayd sarve patitds tasya pddayokh| cakruh Sirobhir bhakampa-luthat- 
pithirakabhramam| |\114\|| raksdyai nijabhdrydydh sampaddm ca vivrddhaye| niyogind 
ydgavidhau vijfapto bhagavaén guruh||115\| likhitva kunkumendSu svalpa-sambhara-cirikam | 
hrstah pratah samesydmi ity uktvd prdydt sahdnugaih| |116|| (Ksemendra 1923:part 2:23- 
24). 

75. Narmamald 3.10: Tato nityavadhdnena bhaga-linga-vibhisitam| cakdra mandalam Sisyah 
sindira-antarita-antaram| | (Ksemendra 1923:part 2:27). 

76. Recall the drunken ascetic called “having bells on his buttocks" referred to in the 
Samayamdatrka. 


77. Smearing the body with feces is a prescribed Tantric practice in the Vimalaprabhd--see 
chapter 7 of this dissertation. 


78. Apparently a type of sexual yoga, lit: ‘entering into the creeper’; /atdvesfa is a type of 
coitus. 


79. Narmamadlé 3.12-20: Satamdtrena anuydtah Sisyandm dyayau fanaih\ lunthim kartum iva 
atyugrah nagarddhipatih svayam| | 12} | caramkyt-sauika$ cakri dhivaro hajtatdpasah | 
vrddhavesya kalyapdlo madyabhatjo jaradvitah | |13\| | pafica ndrangakd rugnds tritankdro 
‘tha pdcakah| gobhakso bharavdcdryah kuldcdryo ‘th vadyakah{ | 14} | culikakrta-rudrdkso 
ghatali§ channandsikah| mahdvratt bhagamukhah Saivacdryas trighangikah| |15| | nagno 
veldvrati maunt stotrakyj-jdnughantikah| dvi-tra$ ca unmattavanitah §vabhih parivrtds 
tatha||16|! guthaliptas tatha unmatto mantravddt rasdyani\ indrajalt latavest vijAdnt 
kamatattvikah||17|| bhattas ca anye guror dhurtah pdna-bhojana-sevakakh\ viviSuh svinna- 
naivedya-dmoda-matta-udakakulah| | 18| | atha dma-pakva-samhdara-karinah sarva-hdrinah | 
mattad guru-bhafas cakrus tila-dhupa-ghyta-ksayam| | 19} | eko dvau bahavah pascat ninyus te 
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bhastraya tatha| Sali-curna-yava-aksojfa-bilva-argha-ghyta-candanam | |20|| (Ksemendra 
1923:part 2:28). See Pundarika’s reference to similar behavior in his commentary on 
Kdlacakratantra 5.127, p. 70.30 ff, in Chapter 11 of this dissertation. 


80. Narmamald 3.39-40: Paraspara-prarthanaya sumundita-bhaga-dhvajau| bhi-kampa- 
kdrinau ratrau tau randdbrahmacadrinau| | 39| | diva dambha-nidhdndya namas-tirthopasevine | 
(40)--in mutual lover’s solicitation, with the well shaved vagina (of the harlot) as their banner, 
at night the two--the harlot and the brahmacdrin cause the earth to tremble, while during the 
day, to maintain the religious hypocrisy, they are occupied in worship and pilgrimage. 
(Ksemendra 1923:part 2:30). 

81. Narmamald 3.43b: daddti ni§i nihSankd kdmasattram tapasvindm. (Ksemendra 1923:part 
2:30). 

82. Chakraborty translates kulavadhih as "chaste woman.” (Chakraborty 1991:76). 


83. DeSopdeSah 8.8-10: Vaktrdlokini sadane pragalbhydd ddsabhavam 4nite| patyau 
viracitave§d ydti gurum diksitd patnt||8|| paSu-samsparsad vimukhi samaya-vihinasya gehini 
bhartuh| dydti sada kytva guru-surata-pavitram dtmdnam||9|\ kharatara-prstha-katitata- 
mandara-gamana grhdn etya| pdddghataih patnt hanti patim bhojanasya cirdat} | 10} | 
(Ksemendra 1923:part 1:24-25). 

84. DeSopadeSah 8.11-13: Madhupdne krtabuddhih kaula-kathd-nasta-jati-samkocah | 
matsya-Sardavaka-hasto guru-grham ayati diksito bhattah||11|| ghata-gala-gala-gala-Sabdair 
galaparam bhairavam pivan bhattah| samlaksyate pravahe luthita iva ambhobharat 
khinnah|!12\' nitva nikhilam ratrim ksivo vanta-asavah §va-liqgha-dsyah| abhivadana- 
pari§uddhah pratar bhatto ‘nyabhaptesu\} | 13\! (Ksemendra 1923:part 1:25). 


85. DeSopadeSah 8.20-22: Jarayd jirna-Sarirah kdsa-Svasa-praydsa-hata-§aktih| vrajati 
rasdyana-siddhah svagurum vrddho ‘py aSesdyuh|{|201| misd-mukha-vistirnair 
bhurisuvarnaih karomi sampiirnam| nija-janam aparam ca rasair ity uktvd nirdhano 
mriyate||21\! paryanta-atisdre lagne vyddhasya sita-siddhasya| Suddhir dehamalandm jatd 
ity upajdyate harsah| |22|} (Ksemendra 1923:part 1:26-27). Ksemendra similarly finds the 
gambler (dyétakarah) a pathetic creature. Focused on the mantras of Gagapati in the form of 
the white sun-plant (Svetdrkah, a the white variety of Calotropis gigantea (arka). 
Sodhalanighantuh 1.493a describes the white variety as having long leaves and white flowers. 
(Svetarko dirghapatras ca §veta-puspas tathaiva ca). (Sharma 1978:53)) in order to overcome 
{[i.e. beat out] the circle of rogues [the other gamblers], the rogue goes to the guru with 
§aphari fish, cakes, and sindura in hand [as gifts]. Suffering pain because of retaining his 
urine, constantly maintaining the vow of abstaining from food, he is subdued, keeping silent. 
Recall that Kuftant worked in front of a gambling house frequented by such characters. 


86. To avoid the distraction of the verse numbers, each sentence of my translation constitutes 
one verse from the KSS edition of the DeSopade§fah, in sequence, vss. 6.1-6.45 (See Kaul 
1923: 16-20). 

87. This verse, 6.15a, is a bit obscure to me: nirdipa-pdtra-tulya-asya-kantyd jita- 
§anai$carah. (Kaul 1923:17). 

88. This last compound is a bit puzzling: pdmsulipta-sattrapa-sattrapah. A sattra is the 
name for a one-day session in a Soma sacrifice, so I’ve taken it as “soma-drinker” though this 
is just a guess; the repetition could be for emphasis. (Kaul 1923:18). 


89. Several of the summaries of this upadeSa have mistakenly reported that the Gauda had 
ripped open the belly of another student in a dispute. However, the case endings in this verse 
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(6.26)--aneka-ksurika-dghdta-ksunna-kukseh ksayaisinah| ko ndma gauda-yaksasya sattre yati 
vipaksatam-indicate that the ‘trampled belly’ belongs to the Gauda himself. (Kaul 1923:18) 
90. This verse (6.33) is a bit opaque to me: daisikah krpayd yena pitakoSah pravesitah| 
tasyaiva likhati praye brahmahatydm visadSanah. (Kaul 1923:18). It appears to refer to the 
idea that instead of pursuing proper studies, all the Gauda can write about are techniques for 
poisoning the husbands of the wives he wishes to bed. 


91. Matha-catta. The British sense of a "cracker" seems to be intended—a colorful, 
somewhat disreputable character. This is however interpretive on my part. 


92. Buhler 1875:22-23. 


93. The authors of historical epics such as Harsa-carita, Kumdrapdlacarita, Ramacarita, 
Vikramankadevacarita and other such works are "more concerned with the poetic, romantic, 
or dramatic possibilities than in historical events, and take more delight in delineating beauties 
of nature and aesthetic emotion than correctly describing the essential facts of their heroes’ 
lives. Further, they are not content with the rich human elements offered by their theme and 
do not care to probe into the rational working of human minds. Instead, they seek to 
embellish their stories by introducing magic, miracle and even divine elements in order to 
explain the course of historical events." (Banerji & Gupta 1965:ii). 


94. Vikramdnkadevacaritam 18.6 (Banerji & Gupta 1965:272.) Meyer points out that several 
Sanskrit dramas indicate that Prarkit was considered the more delicate or tender language, 
while Sanskrit was considered a bit more harsh; women were typically Prakrit speakers in the 
dramas, while the men spoke Sanskrit. He cites Karparamanjari |.7 where this is stated, 
with the difference between the two languages being that of the difference between men and 
women... He also cites Sdhityadarpana 432: "Men not low and educated must speak Sanskrit, 
and women simularly [sic] circumstanced are to speak the Sauraseni dialect." The same 
section adds: "A women [sic] in general, a female friend, a boy, a courtezan, a gambler, and 
a nymph are to made occasionally to speak Sanskrit in order to set off their wit." (Meyer 
1903: xii-xiii, n.1.) So Bilhana here is indicating, relatively speaking, a highly developed 
Sanskrit culture. 


95. Ksema, ‘rest, ease’ etc., was evidently a local Kasmiri name for Siva. This would help 
explain the origin of Ksemendra’s name (Ksema-indra) and Ksemaraja’s name, the latter 
being the renowned Kasmiri Saivite philosopher, writer, and author of several commentaries 
on Saivite Tantras. 

96. Banerji & Gupta 1965:276-277. 

97. VC 18.26; Banerji & Gupta 1965:277. 

98. VC 18.28-29; Banerji & Gupta 1965:278. 


99. VC 18.9; Banerji & Gupta 1965:273. Canto 7 of the Vikramdnkadevacaritam has a long 
description of the women of the court taking their pleasure on the swings, arousing erotic 
feelings in the young men as the wind gradually loosens and removes their clothes while they 
swing. (VC 7.15-30; Banerji & Gupta 1965:113-115.) 

100. VC 18.20-21; Banerji & Gupta 1965:276. 

101. Though not in MW or Apte, kdthdla may have been a local contraction of kdtha-Sdla, 
an enclosure for the [recitation of] the Katha recension of the Krsnayajurveda. 


102. VC 18.24-25; Banerji & Guta 1965:277. 
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103. Vikramankadevacaritam 18.75: "Muktilkalas was the foremost in the family of those 
(Brahmanas) possessed of character holy in the three worlds; by their perspiration, as it 
were, generated from the constant practice of Agnihotra sacrifices, the stigma of the Kali Age 
was wiped off." (Banerji & Gupta 1965:290). 


104. The Sanskrit text was published in 1887 with Jonardja’s (c.1400-1450 CE) commentary. 
Jonaraja also wrote the ‘second’ Rdjataranginf that continues from where Kalhana’s lett off; 
see Nagarajan 1970:537-540 for a very brief summary. 


105. Keith 1928:136. 


106. Stein remarks: "I think we can easily and conclusively show that this poet Kalyana, 
Mankha’s distinguished contemporary, who emulated Bilhana and who was deeply read in 
epic lore, is no one else but our Kalhana. The name Kalhaga is undoubtedly an Apabhramsa 
form derived through Prakrit Kallaga from Skr. Kalydéga, which being a word of auspicious 
meaning (‘happy,” ‘blessed’), is often found as a proper name. The consonantal group ly 
becomes by a regular phonetic law // in Prarkit, and this again is liable to appear as /A in 
Apabhraméa and the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Thus Skr. kalyam, ‘to-morrow,’ which 
is found as kallu in Prakrit, reappears in forms like kalh, kdlh, kalha, kalha in the several 
modern Vernaculars. The shortening of 4 into a in the second syllable is similarly accounted 
for by well-known facts of phonetic conversion." (Stein 1991{1}:13). 


107. Biihler 1877:50-S2. 
108. Srikanthacarita 25.1-5; Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:335-336. 
109. Srikanthacarita 25.15-17; Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:337-338. 


110. Srikanthacaritam 25.44: Srimal-lankaka yad vigankam uragddhtSasya halahala-jvala- 
dambara-damardd vadanatas tdtparyato niryayau| vadg-devi-kara-kumbha-niryad- 
amrtodriktena sikte mahdbhdsyam kavyarasena tat tava ciram vaktre ‘dya viSrdmyati' | 
(Durgaprasdda & Paraba 1887:343). 


111. Srikanthacaritam 25.48a: Akrantd yasya vakrimnd dirgha-dirgha-gund girah| 
vagdevikaravallakya iva pusndnti madhurim|}|, or as the commentary explains, vakrimnd 
vakrabhavena prasiddha-prasthana-atiriktamatrena tathdtidirghagund yasya vaco madhurim 
madhuratvam pusyanti. (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:344). 


112. See Smith’s A Descriptive Bibliography of the Printed Texts of the Paéfcardtragama 
(Smith 1980:84) where he describes mandira as "(1) Any shrine in general; (2) that portion of 
a house set aside especially for worship." The commentary refers here to the well-known text 
called Mandira (subodham mandirdkyam Sdstram), though Smith does not list this text in his 
collection (though he also acknowledges that there are many more texts from the tradition 
than what he managed to collect). 

113. Srikanthcaritam 57-59: Pradiparucitasamcaracaru yo ‘dhydsya mandiram| jhagityeva 
svayam visnos tat-tattvam param aiksata| | Aniruddha-acyuta-bala-§laghya-darpa-kalaficitah | 
Ekayanasya yasya dsam§ cdturdtmydfjitdh girah|| sudhd-sadharmibhir dvitrair iti lankaka- 
catubhih| abhyarnam karnayos tasya sa Sridevadharo ‘dhinot\|. (Durgaprasada & Paraba 
1887:345). 


114. Srikanthacaritam 25.61a: Ekam $rlijayasimhaparthivapatim kaSmtraminadhvajam tasya 
updsita-samdhivigraham Alankdram dvitiyam stumah| (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:346). 
115. Srikanthacaritam 25.94-95 (not an exactly literal translation): Vyanakti prthu 
sdmarthyam akhydyd eva yo ‘ksaraih| jaye ’bhinavaguptasya prakafah prathamo guruh}{ | tam 
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tatra @gamatantresu sitcitdanankusfasramam| tatah samketa-sadanam prdgalbhasya 
abhyabhdsata|| (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:351). The subject of the verb abhyabhdsata is 
Mankaka, who has come to address the sabhd, so that he describes himself (in the third 
person usually) as addressing (or praising, or greeting) each member. Jonaraja adds the 
following explanation in his commentary: As for the form of the name Prakaja, he has this 
combination of letters for his name because he shows great ability in the mastery of 
Abhinavagupta[’s writings]. Abhinavagupta was the most excellent Kasmiri teacher. Because 
he was new (abhinava), i.e. new (niitana), [and] protected (gupta), this one is also manifest 
(prakafa) and first (prathama), since with the syllables of his name he achieved mastery of 
Abhinavagupta. Having made great efforts [in studying] the dgamasdstras, he is known as 
the single repository of confidence. (Akhdyah prakaja ity evamriipdyah sambandhibhir 
aksarair eva hetubhir abhinavaguptasya jaye sdmarthyam yo vinakti| abhinavaguptah 
kd$mirdcdryavaryah| sa hy abhinavo niitano guptah, ayam tu prakatah prathama§ ca\ ato 
ndmdksarair abhinavaguptajayo yena kytah| dgamaSsdstresu kyta-bahv-abhydsam tatha 
pragalbhasyaikafrayam sa samkathitavdn | | (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:351). 

Among other minor details we learn from Mankaka’s descriptions is that the vaidya 
Suhala used ginger in his treatments (ndgari or funfht), as well as bala (See 
Dhanvantariyanighantu 1.280-281 (Narahari 1986:64-65). Synonyms for bald are 
bhadraudant, vai, samangda, kharayistika, mahdsamangaudanika, and sitapaykodandhvaya) 
and Aaritakt (Srikanthacaritam 25.98: ‘Possessed of ndgara-prakyti, having bald as his 
nature, holding abhaya (haritaki), he delighted the sick with ingredients that were as though 
constituted of one medicine [{i.e. due to their skillful combination] (ndgara-prakyti§ cdru- 
balatmd vidhytdbhayah\ yah prindty dturdn angair bhesajaikamayair iva|| Jonraja glosses 
ndgaram as Sunthi, and abhayd as haritaki. (Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:351-352.) 


116. Bhatt 1973:83, from Prinsep’s study of inscriptions. 


117. Srikanthacaritam 25.100-102; Paninlydtapatrena pavitram yasya tan-mukham\ sangam 
svapne ‘py avdpnoti na apasabda-rajah-kanaih\ | svasya [§varasya yo vyafijan mandale 
mantra-samskriyadm| dhatte sad-dgama-pritim daisikdndm dhuri sthitam|| anyah sa suhalas 
tena tato 'vandyata panditah| dato govindacandrasya kdnyakubjasya bhibhujah|\| Jonaraja’s 
commentary reads: "pdginlyam pdyini-pranitam vydkaranam tad eva atapattram tena 
karanabhittena yasya tan-mukham apaSabdair eva renukair sangam svapne ‘pi na praépnoti'| 
ata eva pavitam| chattre sati rajahsango no bhavati svasya t§varasya govindacandrasya 
mandale rastre kdnyakubjadeSe mantraikh samskriydm vyafijanan yah satam sddhindm 
dgamena pritir yasydm sthitau tam daisikandm deSdntartyéndm dhuri sthiti dhatte| (and 
here’s the explanation of the double entendre:) atha ca svasyefvarasya bhagavato 
mahesvarasya mandale ydgddau mantrasamskriyam pranavdadi-samskaéram vyanakti | 
kdnyakubja-mandalendrasya govindacandrasya rajfo diitah, sa suhalo ndma anyo lokottarah 
Panditah| athavdnyah pirvokta-suhaldt| sa suhalas tena vanditah| | (Durgaprasada & Paraba 
1887:352). 


118. Srikanthacaritam 25.122 & 123, Durgaprasada & Paraba 1887:356. 
119. Tawney & Penzer 1923{1}:92. 

120. Ingalls 1965:30. 

121. Ingalls 1965:31. 

122. Ingalls 1965:33. 

123. Ingalls 1965:56. 
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124. Ingalls 1965:63. 
125. Ingalls 1965:76. 
126. Shankar & Hahn 1937/1988: 1-1xxxi. 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 7 James F. Hartzell 
Tantric Physiology 

7.0. Introduction to Chapters 7, 8, and 9 

We find in the Tantric material a sensitive awareness of an intimate 
relationship between human sexuality and death. This is a more or less universal 
human perspective, as indicated by the French term for sexual orgasm, ‘the little 
death’ (le petite mort). The Indo-Tibetan culture has a very elaborate understanding 
of what we could call (as an abbreviation) the ‘sex-death relationship’ that is 
incorporated and developed to a highly sophisticated level in the Tantric traditions. A 
culture that accepts reincarnation as a fact has as a logical corollary the premise that 
the newly conceived embryo is a pre-existent being who is taking birth either for the 
first time or once again as a new human being. The incarnating being could have 
‘previously’ been any of several of the Indian categories of beings, including all sorts 
of deities. In fact the premise of incarnation or reincarnation is presupposed in the 
doctrine of avatars such as the series attributed to Visnu, and attributed to Buddha in 
the Jdtaka tales. We find this doctrine enunciated as early as the 
Brhaddaranyakopanisad of the Sukla-yajurveda, where the Purusa is described as 
leaving behind its old body, and fashioning a new one like a goldsmith: 

Just as a caterpillar, after it has reached the tip of a leaf, seizes another 

onset to another leaf and itself goes over to it, so also the soul, after it 

has shaken off the body and has temporarily freed itself from 

nescience, seizes another onset of new birth and itself goes beyond 

towards it. Just as a goldsmith takes the stuff of his craft-work and 

hammers out of it another, new and beautiful form, so also this soul 


after it has shaken off the body and has temporarily freed itself from 
nescience, creates for itself another, new and beautiful form--be it of a 
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father or a Gandharva or of the gods or of Prajapati or of Brahman or 
of other beings.' 


As mentioned in Chapter 3, the reincarnation doctrine was apparently taken up 
consciously by several of the Tantric siddhas who considered themselves 
reincarnations of earlier Buddhist teachers, and we find in the modern Tibetan Tantric 
tradition a well-established doctrine accepted as fact that Lamas take rebirth as 
identifiable reincarnations who retain a certain degree of memory about their prior 
lives. The reincarnation doctrines have interesting implications for the Indo-Tibetan 
understanding of sexual intercourse and dying. When we consider sexual intercourse 
in the context of the reincarnation premise, we must say that the lovers who are 
making love must by definition be somehow connecting to other dimensions in order 
for the beings who are in those dimensions (the so-called "between state," 
antarabhdvah in Sanskrit) to incarnate in the fertilized ovum that grows into the baby 
child. That is, the moment of sexual orgasm must somehow allow the fertile woman 
and the ejaculating man to ‘connect’ to the dimension wherein are found those beings 
wishing to incarnate. The logic of this idea is not complicated: in a space-time 
system, in order to incarnate or reincarnate there must be some method whereby the 
incarnator or reincarnator connects to the embryo. Otherwise we would be stuck with 
a Situation analogous to the humorous story of the old Maine farmer who, when asked 
directions by a traveling city slicker, looks at him for a while, then slowly drawls, 
"Ya caan’t get theare from heare." The Tantric doctrines of death and dying 
concentrate, as it were, on the other end of the spectrum--i.e. what happens when the 


individual dies and travels through the between state to a new incarnation. Again, the 
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reincarnation doctrine implies that there must be a state or dimension to go to from 
this one where we are alive as human beings, and there must be a way to get back to 
the human state from the afterlife. 

These reincarnation doctrines therefore imply that there must be entry and exit 
points in the body for the transmigrating or reincarnating being. That is to say, there 
must be a definable mechanism, method, or route for entering into the fertilized ovum 
that grows into the embryo that is born as the new child, and there must be a 
definable portal or set of portals whereby the transmigrating being can leave the body 
at death, since when people die their bodies are left behind as corpses. What we find 
in examining the detailed explanations of the subtle body in Indian literature is that we 
have in the Yoga texts and Upanisads, in the Ayurveda and Samkhya traditions, and 
in the Tantric traditions an explanation for the mechanism whereby a being can 
incarnate. This provides us a remarkable paradigm that purports to account for how 
it is that human beings come from other dimensions into the fertilized ovum of their 
parents created during orgasmic sexual love. The fundamental premise appears to be 
that our subtle body energy network of centers (cakras or padmas) and channels 
(ndqdis) and drops (bindus) is multi-dimensionally interlinked. During moments of 
sexual ecstasy certain channels of the subtle body open to these other dimensions, 
providing the routes whereby the (re-) incarnator can incarnate. It turns out that these 
same points of entry are the points that the dying being uses to depart from the body 
into the other dimensions. While a person is alive as a human being, his or her 


transmigrating self ties itself into these multi-dimensional psycho-physical doorways in 
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the physical body--the cakras or centers--through a series of knots (granthas) that bind 
it intensely into its physical form. The life breaths (prdnas) and winds (vdyus) then 
radiate out from these centers to grow and animate the physical being (the collection 
of breaths tend to be referred to as prdnas in the Hindu systems, and vdyus in the 
Buddhist systems). At death, these breaths and winds withdraw from the channels, 
senses, limbs, etc., return to the central channel and then to the heart center, and then 
the being withdraws from or departs from the physical form. 

The Tantric tradition takes this basic paradigm and proffers alternatives to go 
along with our innate procreative capacity and transmigrational capacities. Through 
an elaborate system of purifications, training, initiations, meditations, and sexual 
Yoga practices, the Tantric initiates are purportedly taught how to use sexual love as 
a doorway to divine self-transformation through a conscious harnessing of the intrinsic 
access to the other dimensions that sexual love provides. The doctrine of the sexual 
Yogas aims to bring the initiates to the cusp of the procreative moment--i.e. the 
moment of orgasm and ejaculation--and then redirect the concomitant energies 
towards creative self-transformation, rather than procreation. Again the logic of the 
idea is fairly simple, though the methods are tremendously complex. The basic 
premise appears to be that since sexual intercourse connects the lovers to divine or 
extra-temporal dimensions, initiates can theoretically learn to consciously connect to 
these other dimensions. Rather than following the our instinctive procreative urges 
and providing a fertilized ovum for an incarnating being, we can purportedly instead 


use the energy of these other dimensions to alter and enhance our own psycho- 
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physical presence for the purpose of helping the world and liberating other living 
beings from suffering, ignorance, confusion, pain, and hatred (etc.). By training 
themselves to be able to embody and transmit progressively more intense frequencies 
of divine light, love, and will, the initiates can themselves eventually become Sivas 
and Saktis, Buddhas and Prajfids, and fundamentally transform the world from a 
world of sorrow and suffering to a world of joy and happiness. 

In a set of practices that are implicit in the earlier Tantric tradition and become 
highly developed in the Tibetan Tantric tradition, initiates can also train themselves 
for a conscious mastery of the reincarnation process by meditations that prepare them 
for the process of dying, transiting safely through the between states, and returning to 
life as a new child born from to new parents. These doctrines are elaborated 
particularly well in the Tibetan texts, and the origin of the specific doctrines of Yogic 
practice for altering the death process, and navigation in the ‘between-state’ are 
attributed in the texts to some of the famous Tantric siddhas of the latter centuries of 
the first millennium CE. As the Dalai Lama has written, "The Book of Liberation 
Through Understanding in the Between has been quite popular for many centuries in 
Tibet. It is a manual of useful instructions for people who are facing their death, as 
well as for their relatives and friends. It is connected with a large literature in 
Tibetan that thoroughly investigates the phenomenon of dying. Indeed, the reality of 
death has always been a major spur to virtuous and intelligent action in all Buddhist 
societies. It is not considered morbid to contemplate it, but rather liberating from 


fear, and even beneficial to the health of the living."* The practitioners learn to 
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‘practice dying’ by Yogic meditations designed to mimic the death process, so that 
when it finally occurs they will be prepared for it and able to maintain some degree of 
conscious control over a process that is otherwise largely out of the control of the 
normal individual. The practitioners also study the images and experiences they can 
expect to encounter in the between state or afterlife, so that they can successfully 
navigate through these to a new birth. The famed Tibetan Book of the Dead, more 
properly titled the Book of Natural Liberation Through Understanding in the Berween’ 
is attributed to the eighth century Padma Sambhava, a renowned Buddhist Tantric 
Siddha, and was discovered in a cave in the 14th century by Karma Lingpa of Tibet. 
By the fifteenth century the text was copied, printed, widely distributed among the 
Tibetan Buddhists, and frequently imitated.* A similar text is attributed to the I 1th 
century Tantric adept and teacher Naropa, and was discovered as a mid- 14th century 
(1350 cE) Uigur manuscript among the Tun Huang collection. This may well be one 
of the texts written in imitation of the work attributed to Padma Sambhava, since it 
appears to come from a Tibetan original.*° I have not studied the techniques of these 
Tibetan death and dying meditations in depth, and so I will not discuss it in any great 
detail in this dissertation--rather I would refer the readers to Robert Thurman’s recent 
translation of The Tibetan Book of the Dead, where they will find detailed discussion 
of these approaches. What we will discuss however is how the physiology, initiations 
preceding the sexual yogas, and practice of the sexual yogas in the Tantric traditions 
engage the very same psychophysiological circuitry as that involved in the death and 


dying yogas. 
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The Tantric traditions therefore address the issue of how their initiates can 
learn to gain conscious control over the fundamental processes of creating life 
(making love) and dying, and learn to exercise new options during these processes 
that are otherwise unavailable to those whose sexual and death experiences are largely 
driven by instinct. In Chapters 7, 8, and 9 of this dissertation, we will examine three 
fundamental components of Tantric Yoga related to these issues. In this chapter, 
chapter 7, we will look at the relationship of the Tantric physiological system to the 
physiology of the traditional Indian medical system, Ayurveda. This study will 
illuminate the physicality of Tantric Yoga, i.e. the Tantric understanding of how 
Tantric Yoga practices impact our physical presence, and will examine the circuitry of 
the subtle and dense aspects of the human body. In Chapter 8 we will examine 
various aspects of the Tantric initiation process, the preparatory rites designed to 
transform initiates’ awareness by raising their perceptual foci from being governed by 
instinctual compulsions to being consciously involved in the divine transmutation of 
existence. In Chapter 9 we will look at the vexed issue of the practice of Sexual 
Yoga in the Tantric traditions. 

7.0.1. Introduction to Chapter 7 

The relationship between the Indian medical texts and the Hindu and Buddhist 
Tantric texts has not been well explored by modern scholars--or at least not widely 
written about, with the result that there is considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding about the origins of much of the material in the Tantric tradition 


vis-a-vis the Ayurveda medical tradition. My own research has led me to the 
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conclusion that the complicated psycho-physiological theories and meditative/yogic 
practices of the Tantric tradition are premised, in significant part, on the mind-body 
medical theories of the Ayurveda--the classical Indian medical tradition. We have 
seen especially in Chapters 2 & 3 of this dissertation that the Tantric tradition has 
deep roots in the earliest Sanskrit literature, in widely shared and practiced meditative 
and Yogic practices, in early Buddhist monastic techniques, and in popular magical 
and healing rites deriving from the Afharvan and early Buddhist medical traditions. 
We have also gained in Chapters 4 & 5 some sense of the scope of the Tantric 
traditions from accounts of their extant literature. With this chapter we begin an 
examination of the Tantric Yoga doctrines and practices. One fundamental aspect in 
these considerations is the relationship between the Indian physiological tradition--as 
embodied in Ayurveda--and the Tantric physiological system of the winds, channels, 
centers (cakras) and drops. The reason that it is necessary to understand the 
‘Ayurveda-Tantra connection’ is that the Tantric texts rely on the physiological model 
of the human body they inherit from the medical traditions as the basis for their subtle 
body doctrines and practices. This is a bit of a chicken and egg dilemma, since in 
order to understand Tantric subtle body yogas, one needs to understand the subtle 
body structure inherited from the medical traditions and the early Yogic and 
Upanisadic traditions, yet in order to appreciate the functioning of the subtle body 
system, one needs to understand Tantric subtle body yogas. Accordingly, this chapter 
will not proceed in a strictly historical sequence. 


In an original discovery worked out this past summer,” [ have identified the 
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precise way that Tantric subtle body physiological system maps to the Ayurvedic 
physiological model. This discovered relationship has profound implications for our 
understanding of the functionality of the Tantric subtle body yogas, and goes a long 
way toward explaining why it is that the Tantric texts present their techniques as 
mind-body, or psycho-somatic techniques with real, tangible physical and spiritual 
results. The basic reason for this may be stated here: from the point of view of both 
the Ayurvedic and the Tantric traditions, the human being is a complex of dense and 
subtle components interwoven with the environment, dimensions, and cosmos wherein 
we live. In the Tantric traditions particularly the perspective is developed that the 
perceived distinction between the mind and body is ultimately a false one, so that the 
psyche has not only the potential for reenvisioning reality, but also for actually 
enhancing and upgrading one’s own physical presence in life for the purpose of 
helping both oneself and one’s fellow beings achieve liberation and enlightenment. 
The reason this is so is that one’s own psyche is intimately connected with the most 
powerful divine generating energies in the universe. In the Saivite Tantric traditions 
these divine generating energies are seen as specific versions of Siva in orgasmic 
sexual union with his wife Parvati or Devi (Sakti). In the Buddhist Tantric traditions 
they are conceived of as different versions of Buddha in union with his consort 
(Praja or Mudra). In an interesting twist to both traditions, and as a common-sense 
recognition of the difficulty of achieving the stated goals of the long life (dirghdyus), 
liberation while living (/fvanmukti), perfection of the body (kdyasiddhi, or 


pindasiddhi), the ‘lightning’ or ‘diamond’ body (vajrakdya), the state of freedom from 
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diseases (andmaya-pada) etc.--all versions of an enhanced and transformed living 
physical presence--the traditions acknowledge that one may also arrive at the requisite 
enlightened state of awareness upon dying, because one reconnects to the spiritual 
energy fonts without the challenge of doing so within the more dense physical 
context. However, the focus of the sexual Yoga practices in both the Saivite and 
Sanskrit Buddhist Tantric material I have read for this dissertation appears to be 
principally on life in the here and now, and the texts include whole sections on 
medical treatments, magical rites for material gain, and alchemical recipe preparations 
for extending life and combatting aging, combined with meditations and Yoga 
practices said to provide the divine body. Abhinavagupta’s Tantric disciple 
Ksemaraja (a different fellow than Ksemendra), in a comment on the Trika system’s 
Netratantra remarks that "by not abandoning the state of the supreme form, and by 
meditating on it immediately, [the yogin] increases it with the manifested nectar of the 
subtle meditation as described; he becomes one who has a divine body free of 
diseases, i.e. he becomes one whose Saktic form has opened its eyes because of the 
nectar of the subtle meditation." As a combined system, then, it appears that the 
Tantric and Ayurvedic traditions together constituted what might be referred to in 
modern parlance as an ancient analogue to a synthesis of modern religion and the life 
sciences. 
7.1. Basic Perspectives of the Ayurveda Medical Tradition In Relation to Tantra 
The Tantric and Ayurvedic traditions share a focus on the body, an intensely 


‘somatic’ awareness, one could say,* and a sense--well integrated into their practices 
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and philosophies--that the microcosm of the individual shares a fundamental identity 
with the macrocosm of the surrounding universe. In medicine we see this relationship 
enunciated in the analysis of foods, weather, geography, sources of meats used in 
medicine, times of the day or year, etc. In Tantra we see this relationship elaborated 
particularly in terms of the mapping of the deific cosmic realities into the body and 
the belief that through ritual meditations, yogas, etc., this mapping can be realized in 
the verbal sense--i.e. made real for the individual--we shall discuss this more below. 
As Caraka puts it, "The body that becomes the basis of consciousness has as its 


"9__i.e. the same 


nature an arisal from the transformation of the five major elements, 
five major elements that make up the universe--earth, air, fire, water, and space or 
ether. And since our physical bodies are in this sense made of the same ‘stuff? as the 
universe, "according to this teaching there is absolutely no substance in the world that 
does not have medicinal use."'® Susruta puts the same point slightly differently, 
saying that the qualities of the substances of the world and the qualities of the 
substances in the body are the same, because the maintenance, growth, and 
destruction of embodied beings have substance as their cause.'' Whereas in Vedic or 
Tantric ritual we might, as modern scholars, be tempted to view the type-identity 
mappings as purely imaginative, or theoretical, in the medical tradition we cannot 
deny--given the methods of diagnosis and treatment still practiced in India today--that 
from the point of view of practice the system takes the identity mappings of the 


external world and the physical individual quite literally, using the doctrines of 


sdmdnya (commonality) and visesa (distinction) in analyzing the degrees of identity a 
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particular individual shares with his or her environment in terms of the relative 
predominance of the five principle elements earth etc. in their body, in order to 
determine treatment options, medicinal preparations, etc. (See 7.3 below for a 
discussion of Ayurvedic medical doctrines). 

7.1.1. Epistemology of Traditional Medicine 

Three types of medicine are defined at Caraka Satrasthdna 11.54: daiva- 
vyapdSrayam, yukti-vyapdSrayam, and sattvdvajaya$--i.e. spiritual or divine (lit: taking 
refuge in the divine, daiva-vyapdfrayam), rational (relying on reasoning, yukti- 
vyapasrayam), and psychological (victory over the intelligence). Caraka explains that 
“The spiritual therapy consists of recitation of mantras, wearing roots and gems, 
auspicious acts, offerings, gifts, oblations, following religious precepts, atonement, 
fasting, invoking blessings, falling on (the feet of) the gods, pilgrimage, etc. The 
rational therapy consists of the rational administration of diet and drugs. 
Psychological therapy is restraint of the mind from unwholesome objects."'2 As 
Chattopadhyaya puts it in discussing the Carakasamhita’s focus, "Though with some 
kind of perfunctory references to the Atharvavedic therapy of magical chants and 
incantations and even to the special services of the Atharvavedic priests... the text as 
a whole comes out with a massive verdict exclusively in favor of yukti-vyapdSraya 
bhesaja...,""° i.e. therapy that relies on the rational. Where the Tantric traditions 
‘slot in’ to the medical traditions, one could say, is precisely in the areas of the 


psychological and spiritual therapy, often alluded to in the medical Samhitds, yet not 


much explained. 
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There are traditionally eight divisions of Ayurveda: 1) Internal medicine, 
physiology and pathology (kdyacikitsd), 2) surgery and anatomy (Sdlyacikitsd), 3) eye, 
ear, nose, and throat diseases (Sdldkyacikitsd), 4) pediatrics, obstetrics, and 
embryology (kKawmdrabhytya), 5) demonology, psychotherapy, and dream analysis 
(bhiitavidyd), 6) toxicology (agada Tantra), 7) rejuvenation and geriatrics (rasdyana), 
8) virilification and aphrodisiacs (vajfkarana).‘* The medical student was also 
expected to master the ten arts of distillation, operative skills, cooking, horticulture, 
metallurgy, sugar manufacture, pharmacy, analysis and separation of minerals, 
compounding of metals, and preparation of alkaloids, with instruction done on a 
clinical basis.'> When we look at the topics covered in the two major early Samhitas, 
Caraka’s and Susruta’s, we find little mention of spiritual and psychological healing. 
The Carakasamhitd is organized as follows: 1) Satrasthdna--30 chapters on history, 
general principles, and theoretical basis of medicine. 2) Niddnasthdna--8 chapters on 
the causes of disease (etiology) and the symptoms. 3) Vimdnasthdna--8 chapters on 
measure or proportion, relationship of humors to right amounts of medicine, remedies 
etc.; transformation processes in medicinal consumption, codes of conduct, 
methodology, etc. 4) Sartrasthdna--8 chapters on anatomy and embryology, with 
digressions on metaphysics, ethics, etc. 5) /ndriyasthdna--12 chapters on diagnosis 
and prognosis. 6) Cikitsdsthdna--30 chapters on therapeutics, dietetics, pharmacology. 
7) Kalpasthdna--\2 short chapters supplementing pharmacopoeia. 8) Siddhisthdna--12 
chapters on enema, purgation, urinary diseases etc. The other major early medical 


treatise, the Susruta-samhitd, contains 1) Satrasthdna--46 chapters on general 
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principles of medicine, surgical approaches, instruments, etc. 2) Nida@nasthdna--16 
chapters on the causes of diseases. 3) Sarfrasthdna--10 chapters on anatomy, 
embryology, dissection techniques. 4) Cikitsdsthdna-40 chapters on therapeutics. 5) 
Kalpasthadna--8 chapters on toxicology. (6) Uttaratantra--66 chapters on assorted 
topics. 

Just as we find the ‘spiritual side’ of medicine alluded to yet not explicitly 
dealt with in the medical texts, so too we find in the Tantric texts that the medical 
aspects of the tradition seem to be simply assumed, yet are rarely spelled out in great 
detail. Given the exceptionally ‘subtle’ or ‘spiritual energy’ concerns of many of the 
Tantric meditational techniques that speak so frequently of lights and fires and subtle 
drops and channels, one is left to wonder whether the physiological theories employed 
in the Tantric systems have any relationship to the Ayurvedic medical systems. 

Indeed a preeminent Indologist, Surendranath Dasgupta, declared that there was 
absolutely no relationship between the Ayurvedic and Tantric physiological theories. 
As he said in his A History of Indian Philosophy in the chapter on Speculations in the 
Medical Schools, "the nerve system of the Tantras, however, is entirely different from 
that of the medical systems of Caraka and SuSruta.... Tantra anatomy is entirely 
different in its conception from the Ayurveda anatomy."'® This mistaken perspective 
has unfortunately contributed to the neglect of the medical tradition by Tantric 
scholars, and to the assumption among those scholars working on the medical 
tradition that there is little point in studying the Tantric texts for medical 


information.'’ As I will show below, I believe that this is an erroneous perception, 
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and that we can learn a great deal about Indian medicine by studying the Tantras, and 
a great deal about the Tantras by studying Indian medicine. In my view Tantra and 
Ayurveda are intrinsically related and together represent an intriguingly consistent 
doctrine of mind-body medicine. 

Though I will not discuss the topic of mantra-Sdstra in this chapter in relation 
to physiology, we must note that Tantric doctrines of the psycho-physiological power 
of mantras are shared with early medical beliefs about the healing power of mantras. 
Mantras are found widely used in the magical healing practices in the Veda and 
Atharvaveda. The relationship of Ayurveda to the Atharvaveda and mantra practices 
in the Reveda tradition has already been illumined by Filliozat'* and Zysk,'” among 
others--particularly with regard to the use of mantras in healing practices, and the 
recognition of the healing aspects of the Atharvaveda tradition. SuSruta in fact calls 
Ayurveda an upaveda of the Atharvaveda, and Caraka echoes this remark by saying 
that "the doctor should honor the Atharvaveda since among the Vedas it properly 
belongs to him." As noted in the discussion of healing Dhdranis preserved in the 
Bower manuscript in Chapter 3 of this dissertation (see Chapter 3.1.2) this same idea 
that mantras could be used for instance to cure snake bites was widespread among 
early Buddhist communities for many centuries. We find this basic popular doctrine 
preserved in the Tantras, where common magical rites and healing spells appear 
alongside the more complex Yogic practices. 

7.2 Early Subtle Body Doctrines (7.2.1. The Early Medical Tradition, 7.2.2. 


The Samkhya Tradition, 7.2.3. A Step Back in Time--Subtle Body Precursors in 
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the Earliest Upanisads, 7.2.4. The Subtle Body in the Yoga Sitras and the 


Yogavasitha, 7.2.5. A Yogdacara View) 


The medical tradition in India has a particularly non-sectarian history. Zysk 
has shown that wandering yogis and Buddhist monks were instrumental in its early 
development,”' and we find both Buddhist and Hindu thinkers deeply involved in the 
development of the medical tradition. The Great Threesome (Brhat-trayi) of the 
Indian medical system are Caraka, physician to King Kaniska in the Ist century CE, 
author of the Caraka-samhita, SuSruta, author of the Sufrutasamhita (from roughly 
the same era) and Vagbhata, author of the Asfdngahrdaya and/or the Asfdngasamhita 
(both texts from the 7th-8th century era). The last section of SuSruta’s work, the 
Uttaratantra, was reportedly revised by a Nagarjuna, though as with the Tantric 
figure it is unclear whether we can identify the Susruta Nagarjuna with the great 
Mahayana figure. There is also debate in the medical tradition as to whether 
Vagbhafa was a Buddhist--with some stories that he was forced to convert from 
Saivism after losing a debate, and others claiming he was an incarnation of 
Dhanvatari, the physician to the gods. His text contains salutations to both Buddha 
and Siva. A commentary on Vagbhafa (along with the root text), the Amrtahrdaya 
Asfdnga GiihyopadeSatantra of Candranandana, was translated into Tibetan and 
became the basis of the rGyud-bzhi, the basic text of Tibetan medicine; this was 
apparently not widely propagated until the 10th century, then later substantially 


revised by sde-srid Safis-ryas Rgya-mtsho in the 17th century.” Lokesh Chandra 
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credits Rinchen bzangpo (958-1056) with the Tibetan translations of the 
Asfdngahrdaya and Candranandana’s commentary and an encyclopedia of veterinary 
medicine (P.V. Sharma says it was translated by a Vairocana in the 8th century). 
Ratna Shri (1228-1308) translated several Sanskrit alchemical texts into Tibetan, 
particularly on tonics and elixirs. These and other translators translated in total some 
seventeen Sanskrit medical texts, including Ravigupta’s Siddhasdra, a treatise on 
Siddha medicine, Nagarjuna’s YogaSataka and others.” The point I am making here 
is simply this: the Indian medical tradition and its basic doctrines were widely shared 
among the Hindus, Buddhist, and other sects--healing truly knows no sectarian 
bounds. This is an important fact to keep in mind as we consider the medical 
traditions’ position on the subtle body. As we shail see below, this central component 
of Tantric physiological theories and Yogas was not a sectarian or partisan doctrine; 
rather, the subtle body was an accepted fact of the earliest medical doctrines that were 
themselves widely accepted among many different religious sects in India. 
7.2.1. Early Medical Theories of the Subtle Body 

In order to understand the underlying principles of the central role of the 
sexual fluids flowing in the secret rites of the Tantric practitioners, it is important to 
realize the doctrines of the subtle body and the foetus already extant in the 
Carakasamhita. The doctrine of a reincarnating subtle body is well established early 
on in the Indian tradition as a basic fact of life--something taken to be as real and 
fundamental to human existence as our parents’ seminal fluids. Essentially the early 


medical tradition held to the doctrine that the transmigrating soul and subtle body left 
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the old body at the death of the individual to seek a new womb, the latter determined 
contingent upon the individual’s karma. Conception in the womb therefore required 
four principle contributors, not just two: the father’s semen, the mothers’s blood, and 
the incarnating individual’s twofold subtle body and soul. This is a central doctrine 
that survives well into the second millennium CE where we find it in 17th Tibetan 
medical works--with a bit more detail on the happenings in the antarabhdvah or 
intermediate realm between death and rebirth, and a modification of the soul into the 
permanent atoms or drops (aksara-bindu or aksara-anu), the latter an inheritance 
from the Buddhist Tantric tradition. The bhiatdtmd (Caraka 3.3.4) or karmapurusa 
(Susruta 3.1.16) is the subtle body with the soul that comes into contact with the 
combined semen and blood when the child is conceived.“ This is also called 
Gtivahika Sarira by Cakrapani in his commentary on Caraka (4.2.36), and the suksma 
deha in the Samkhya system (Samkhya-kdrika 39).” In Caraka’s and SuSruta’s 
doctrines, the body is composed of the five elements (earth, air, fire, water, and 
space or Gkd$a), while the semen is composed only of the first four: dkdfa mixes 
with semen in the womb. As Dasgupta explains: 

But the foetus cannot simply be produced by the union of the semen of 
the father and the blood (Sonita) of the mother. Such a union can 
produce the foetus only when the dtman with its subtle body, 
constituted of air, fire, water and earth, and manas (mind--the organ 
involved in all perception and thought), becomes connected with it by 
means of its Karma. The four elements constituting the subtle body of 
the diman, being the general causes of all productions, do not 
contribute to the essential features of the child. The elements that 
contribute to the general features are, (1) the mother’s part--the blood, 
(2) the father’s part--the semen, (3) the karma of each individual; the 


part played by the assimilated food-juice of the mother need not be 
counted separately, as it is determined by the karma of the individual. 
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The mental traits are determined by the state of mind of the individual 
in its previous birth.” 


One of the most important points to notice here is the essential doctrine that it is the 
semen, blood, and subtle body (with the soul) that must come together in order for a 
new life to grow in the mother’s womb. This meeting of the three constituents plus 
the soul (for four total) appears to be recapitulated in a different form in the Tantric 
sexual rites, where semen and blood and the subtle body are brought together with a 
different version of the fourth element, sometimes for procreative purposes, and other 
times for purposes different than procreation (see Chapter 9 and the discussion of the 
real and visualized sexual yogas). 
7.2.2. Early Samkhya Theories of the Subtle Body 

The doctrine of a reincarnating soul and subtle body is well-established in the 
early Sdmkhya tradition, the one of the traditional six darSanas or Indian philosophical 
schools that provides much of the theoretical underpinnings for the Indian medical 
tradition. The 6th century CE Sdmkhyasaptativytti quotes extensively from an 
Ayurveda text,”’ and tells us "The relation between the thirteenfold instrument and the 
subtle body is that of supporter-supported. The supported cannot remain without the 
support. The picture cannot remain without the support of wall or canvas (on which 
it is painted), so the thirteenfold organ cannot remain without the support of the subtle 
body made of the non-specific subtle elements.""* The thirteen-fold instrument is the 
ten external organs, viz. the five sense organs, and the five action organs, plus the 
intellect, ego, and mind.”? The incarnation process is described as follows: 


At the beginning of the creation of all three worlds, subtle bodies are 
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constituted out of the five subtle elements. This subtle body enters the 
mother’s womb; and the mother’s blood and the father’s semen are 
assimilated with it. The juice of what the mother eats or drinks is 
assimilated to what is contributed by the father and the mother. This 
enables the child’s body to grow. The shape of the subtle body 
becomes like that of the external body-—hands, feet, etc. The learned 
say that the external body has six constituents--blood, flesh, and hair 
are generated from the mother, and muscles, bone, fat from the father. 

Thus, this external body is assimilated with the subtle body. When the 

child emerges from the mother’s womb at the time of birth, it begins to 

assimilate unto itself the external world.*° 
In the Yukridfpikd, a text dating from between the 6th and 9th centuries CE and “our 
most important extant text for understanding Samkhya in its early and formative 
development,"*' we have an explicit description of the winds, and their relationship 
to consciousness. It is said in the text that "intellect, egoity, and mind are extremely 
subtle," and provide for "the maintenance of the life of the organism both internally 
and externally." The text defines this maintenance of life occurring through the five 
major breaths (prdna, apdna, samdna, uddna, and vydna) plus the ego (ahamkara), 
sense and action faculties (jfidnendriya and karmendriya) as the prandstaka, the 
prdana-etc. group of eight, or the “eightfold vitality [that] arises from the five sources 
of action, which reside in the intellect and have rajas as their dominating constituent." 
This eightfold group functions on a basis of the three gumas, sattva, rajas, and 
tamas.*? In the Yuktidipikd then we have a good example of an already well- 
developed doctrine of ‘the winds’ in one of the dominant schools of Indian 
philosophy--and one of the major philosophical traditions informing the Ayurvedic 


medical tradition--at the time that Buddhists first transferred their doctrine into Tibet. 


The text also indicates how certain aspects of the earlier version of the doctrine of the 
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prdanas were not interpreted in relationship to consciousness in exactly the same way 
as later Tantric developments. I will not dwell on these Sdmkhya passages here. My 
objective is simply to point out that the subtle body doctrine was already well 
established as a construct in medical and Sdmkhya philosophy before the emergence of 
the primary Tantric texts of the Buddhist and Saivite traditions. In developing their 
subtle body yogas, these Tantric traditions were elaborating upon a centuries-old non- 
sectarian inheritance from the common font of the earlier Indian tradition. As we 
seek to understand the Tantric doctrines and practices, it is important to sift out of the 
material such inheritances in order to gain a clearer perspective of where the Tantras 
are truly innovative, and where they are employing widely shared doctrines and 
practices common to Indian culture over many centuries and in many different 
sectarian traditions. As we saw in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, many of the basic 
principles of Tantric doctrines and practices have precursors in the Vedic models. 
Here we see that some of the basic principles of the subtle body doctrine used in both 
Buddhist and Saivite Tantra date to the earliest Ayurveda medical texts. Below we 
will explore just how thoroughly most of the basic Tantric physiological ideas are 
grounded in the Indian medical tradition. 
7.2.3. A Step Back In Time--Subtle Body Precursors in the Earliest Upanisads 

It is possible to trace the evolution of subtle body doctrines from their more 
inchoate form in the Brdhmanas--as discussed in Chapter 2, through the whole corpus 
of the Upanisads, where we find mention of channels radiating out from heart and 


navel centers in the body, prdnas moving through these channels, colors of the 
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channels, and so forth. As I mentioned in Chapter 2, most of the early Upanisads are 
in fact sections of the later Brdhmanas--the ‘secret teachings’ of these texts, and so, 
with their Brdhmanas, associated with particular Vedas. The Aitareya Upanisad and 
Kausitakt Upanisad are Reveda Upanisads; the Chdndogya and Kena are Sdmaveda 
Upanisads--the name Chdndogya in fact comes from chandas-ga, a singer of the 
chandas or S€maveda hymns; the Taittirtya, Mahdandardyana, Kathaka, SvetdSvatara, 
and Maitrdyana Upanisads are all Krsna (Black) Yajurveda Upanisads; the famed 
Brhaddaranyakopanisad and the Ifa Upanisad are both Sukla (White) Yajurveda 
Upanisads. There are thirty-eight Upanisads associated with the Atharvaveda 
tradition, and these are classed into Veddnta Upanisads, Yoga Upanisads, Samnydsa 
Upanisads, and Visnu Upanisads. The Atharvaveda Upanisads are generally 
considered later texts, while the Upanisads belonging to the Sakhds or schools of the 
first three Vedas are considerably older.*° 

I will not try to present here a complete study of subtle body doctrine 
precursors in the Upanisads. This material has already been covered a bit by other 
scholars,“ though a thorough study remains to be done. Fortunately though we have 
a complete translation, with extensive notes, of the 60 Upanisads of the Vedas by 
Paul Deussen, the late German scholar, and the work has been very capably translated 
into English by two Indian scholars, Bedekar and Palsule. It is therefore a relatively 
straightforward task to read through the texts, provided one knows what to look for. 
In the following section I examine a few select passages from the earliest Upanisads 


that offer some revealing glimpses of the esoteric doctrines of the Vedic (or early 
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Vedantic) tradition. Since the issue of the ‘breaths’ has been covered in some detail, 
I will not cite the hundreds of passages on these. Suffice it to say that the classical 
doctrine of the five major and five minor winds begins to appear in the texts (see for 
instance Zysk’s study on this, noted above). What is more interesting, and less well 
known about, is the intriguing doctrines about the relation of the Sun’s energy to what 
sound very much like the cakras in the subtle body that we find explicitly discussed in 
the Tantric traditions. Here in the Upanisads these developing ideas are built directly 
from the basis of the earlier Brdhmana ideas discussed in some detail in Chapter 2 of 
this dissertation. 

In the Chdndogyoponisat we find that the fire symbol of the Bradhmanas, the 
blooming lotus (see Chapter 2.5), has taken its place in the heart of the individual 
Vedic initiate, as the holographic access point for the macro-microcosmic identity 
mapping: "There is a cavity in this city of Brahman (the physical body) that is the 
abode of the blossoming lotus (pundarikam veSma); therein is an inner space, and 
one should investigate what’s inside that, truly wanting to know what it is. Should 
the students ask ... (what is that) ... he should say, as far as this space (akdSa) 
[reaches] so does the space in the heart [extend]; from the sky to the earth is 
collected in both of these (outer and inner spaces), as well as is the fire and the wind, 
from the sun to the moon, the lightning and the stars, and everything that belongs to 
one and does not belong to one."* So all the major cosmic fires we considered in 
Chapter 2, the sun, moon, fire, lightning, wind (= fire as breath), and stars are 


holographically mapped into the space inside the individual initiate’s heart, inside his 
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body that itself is Brahman’s city. This is a fascinating notion that we find elaborated 
and amplified in a wide variety of ways in the later Tantric traditions. It is 
astonishing (from the perspective of the history of the Tantric doctrines) to find these 
ideas already in one of the very earliest Upanisads, the secret teachings of the 
Sdmaveda school. 

The same section of the Chdndogya also gives us a lovely image for how 
exactly it is that the cosmic solar energy flows through the inner channels of the 
imitate’s body. It maps the colors of the sun to the colors of the heart-center’s 
channels, explaining how the rays of the sun slide silently into the channels, and the 
channels slip into the rays of the sun. 

"So these channels of the heart (hrdayasya nddyas) consist of an atomic (or very fine) 
reddish-brown, white, blue, yellow, and red; and this Sun is also reddish-brown, 
white, blue, yellow, and red. Just as a great road goes to two villages, to this one 
here to that one there, so these rays of the Sun go to the two worlds, to this one here 
and to that one there. These rays extend from that Sun (and) have slipped into these 
channels, and they extend from these channels and have slipped into that Sun."** The 
term ‘slipped’ (srpta) is from the Vedic ritual context where the ritualist glides 
noiselessly from the ritual shed (Sadas) to the outside of the Vedi to perform the 
morning stotra called the Bahispavamdna, the out of doors purificatory rites.*’ So we 
have the fetching image of divine solar rays gliding noiselessly right into the channels 
in our innermost heart center or cavity, and then radiating throughout our body in the 


like-colored channels. According to the Upanisad, when we go into deep sleep we 
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slip into these channels and unite with our own inner version of the cosmic fire: 
"Now when one is entirely in deep sleep and has completely attained serenity 
(quietness), so that he sees no dreams, then he has slipped into these arteries; that is 
why ... he is touched by no evil because he has then become one with the heat 
(tejas)...."°* Then the text explains how it is that when the individual dies he leaves 
the body along the heavenly highways of these solar light rays: 

Further, when he lapses into weakness, they sit around him and say 

‘Do you still know me? Do you still know me?’; then so long as he 

has not left this body, that long he still knows or recognizes them. But 

when he departs out of this body he just goes, rising upwards on the 

rays of the sun; then he ascends either (the one, however, who does 

not know, does not--) into the height above with the thought on Om ... 

and attains quickly to the sun, when he directs his mind on it; this, 

truly, is the door of the (heavenly) world for the man who knows; for 

the man who does not know, it is locked. About this is the following 

verse: hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, of these, one 

leads towards the head; he who ascends it up, attains to immortality, 

the others (arteries) are for going out on all sides. 
These doctrines of the connection of the channels to the deep sleep state of 
consciousness, and the route to heaven at death prefigure the doctrines we find in the 
Tantras that elaborate the conscious integration of the four states of consciousness 
(waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state) with the practice of Tantric 
Yoga, and prefigure the death and dying meditations of the Tibetan tradition. 

In the Taiitirtyopanisad’s Siksavallt we find that the sites of what become 
known in the later tradition as cakras in the subtle body are described as the locations 
of the subtle solar energy mapped with the individual’s consciousness and the 


principal Vedic mantras: “There is this space in the heart; therein is this golden 


immortal person, made of consciousness. In the middle of the palate, the Womb of 
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Indra (Jndra-yonih) hangs down like a breast. Where the tip of the hair is located, 
emerging on the crown of the head, bhur is situated in fire, bhuvar is situated in 
wind, suvar is situated in the sun, mahdn is situated in Brahman. [There] one attains 
self mastery, mastery of the mind, master of the speech, eye, ear, and perception. 
The following results from that: Brahman who is the spatial physical body; the mind 
that is joy, and is the pleasure garden of the breaths that consist of truth; and the 
nectar abounding in peacefulness."“° What is particularly surprising about this 
passage is the characterization of the uvula as Indra’s womb. Indra is of course the 
great Soma drinker from the Vedas. Throughout the Yogic and Tantric literature we 
find that the uvula is described as the site where the nectar of immortality (amrta, 
also a common epithet of Soma) drips down, after the kuydalini or bodhicitta has 
risen up to the crown of the head. The crown of the head is well known as the 
ruling cakra (see discussion of the cakras below). 

What later become known as the throat, heart, and navel cakras are also 
indicated in the Mahdndrdyana Upanisad, the tenth book of the Taittirtya Aranyaka of 
the Black Yajurveda. In the section describing Mahdndrdyana, i.e. the Purusa--as in 
Reveda 10.90--we read that this cosmic, all-pervading, all-ruling being, the highest 
light, (etc.) also has a heart, “facing downwards like a lotus calyx, and he is located 
twelve finger-widths (a vistati) below the throat and above the navel, the great 
dyatana (abode, and also the sacred fire place) of the universe, shining with a wreath 
of flames."*' As we shall see below, these locations and relative measurements of the 


throat, heart, and navel, match the locations of the cakras as described in the Tantric 
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texts. The impression we receive of the apparent presence in these early Upanisad 
passages of some of the basic aspects of the subtle body is strengthened by some 
portions of the Brhaddranyakopanisat, the final section of the Satapathabrahmana on 
the White Yajurveda. In the story of the discussion between Ajatagatru and Gargya, 
AjataSatru describes what happens to the conscious person (vijfidna-mayah purusah) 
while the individual is asleep. He says that "when he is in deep sleep, when he is not 
aware of anything, the seventy-two thousand channels called ‘beneficial’ radiate out 
from the cavern of the heart, and he (the vi/fidna-mahah purusah) lies in the cavern, 
having glided outwards through those (channels). Just like a prince, or a great king, 
or a great Brahmin lies, having become completely exhausted through pleasure, so too 
this one rests in exactly that way."*2. This web-like network of 72,000 channels 
radiating outwards from the heart is a consistent motif of subtle body descriptions in 
the Indian tradition up through the present day, in both Hindu and Buddhist Yogic and 
Tantric traditions. The Upanisad adds to this description another lovely poetic image 
that also prefigures some imagery employed by the later Tantric traditions: "Just as 
a spider (drnandbhis) ascends via his thread, or tiny sparks fly out from a fire, in 
exactly the same way all the prdnds, all the worlds, all the gods, all beings come up 
out of the dtman; its secret teaching is the truth of truth (or the reality of reality-- 
satyasya satyam), and the prdnds themselves are true; this is their truth."*? In 
another section of the text these hiténddyds, beneficial channels, are described as 
thoueh with the minuteness of the hair of the head split a thousand times, filled with 


reddish-brown, white, blue, and yellow (fluid). 
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As I mentioned in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, we have at 
Satapathabrahmana 10.5.2.9-11 the passage: "Now, that person in the right eye is the 
same as Indra, and (that other person is) the same as Indrani... Those two (persons in 
the eyes) descend to the cavity of the heart, and enter into union with each other; and 
when they reach the end of their union, then the man sleeps,--even as here on 
reaching the end of a human union he becomes, as it were, insensible, so does he 
then become, as it were, insensible; for this is a divine union, and that is the highest 
bliss."*5 In the Brhaddranyaka this notion is repeated, with Indra called also /ndha, 
the igniter, and Indrani called instead patnt, virdf, i.e. the wife or the lustrous one-- 
(i.e. the fire ignited by the igniter). They are said to join in the space of the heart, 
their food is the mass of blood (lohita-pinda) in the heart, their covering is like a net 
(jalakam) inside the heart; their exit from that place is the channel that moves 
upwards from the heart, like the hair of the head divided a thousandfold--these are the 
hita nddyas.“® What flows from there by these channels out from the heart is like the 
‘most exquisite food’ (pravivikta-dhdratara) from the physical body for the soul. 

Certainly we have the impression from these descriptions of the channels 
(nddyas) that the texts are using a single term to refer to arteries (reddish-brown 
through the skin), veins (blue when seen through the skin), lymphatic vessels 
(carrying white fluid that secretes as white pus) and perhaps sweat glands (yellow 
fluid?). Yet the texts also describe these vessels as splitting to a thickness a thousand 
times thinner than the hairs of your head, and carrying the Sun’s energy as a fiery 


solar life force radiating through the body. This strongly suggests they are also 
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referring to what we call the nervous system, Since it transmits a form of fire we call 
electrical impulses. The authors of these Upanisad passages seem to be acutely aware 
of the role of the heart in keeping the body alive, and the network of vessels radiating 
out from it through the body--they are certainly aware of the blood flow, as indicated 
by the mention of food, and the mass of blood in the heart. What is intriguing is 
their doctrine of the Sun’s powerful rays slipping neatly into the body’s channels. 
Assuming for the moment that in this aspect of the doctrine the channels referred to 
are what we call the nerves, we would then say--to use a very informal metaphor--that 
the authors were positing that the human being’s life force functions at the level of the 
dtman as a sort of semi-autonomous remotely-powered being with the Sun as the 
transformer. The ‘circuits’--to extend this rough analogy a bit further--are the Sun’s 
trays (rasmayah) that connect to our individual bodies by slipping or gliding or 
connecting (srpta) into our channels (nddyas). Though the texts also liberally 
celebrate food as necessary for human life, much of their esoteric or spiritual teaching 
seems to be directed towards awakening in the initiate the personal awareness of this 
sort of ‘remote-electrical’ relationship of the individual with the Sun. The principal 
locus of the ‘plug’ or ‘receiver’ of the Solar ‘transmitter’ is our heart center, some 
mysterious inner space in the heart where the Solar Being, the great man (the 
Mahdndrdyana) or golden person (Hiranya Purusa) connects into our internal 
circuitry (the nddi-jdlaka) and powers our being. One intriguing aspect to this 
depiction is that the ‘powering element’ of this plugged in connection is also 


conceived of as the sexual bliss of Indra and Indrani in cosmic orgasm, in our hearts. 
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Another notable aspect is that the human heart here is not just a ‘receiver’ of Solar 
‘transmissions.’ The Chdndogya passage cited above describes the channels as also 
slipping into the Sun, suggesting a two-way communication system, just like the 
mahdpatha or great road it mentions connecting the two villages--the Solar rays 
communicate both ways. Perhaps this is the mechanism for the functioning of the 
Vedic prayers and mantra recitations directed towards the Sun--they communicate 
‘back’ to the Sun on the solar rays. 

Those who awaken to this ‘reality of the winds’ (i.e. the flowing of this 
‘electricity’) in the body come into an new sort of experience of life, wherein they 
become ‘masters’ of their sensory functions (caksu-patih, Srotra-patir, etc.). The 
‘tuned-in’ initiate will come to realize his or her holographic connection to the rest of 
the universe, all the gods, and all other beings. Then he or she will be ‘really 
plugged in’ as we would say in a colloquial sense, though in these Upanisad texts the 
notion would have to be stated as ‘really plugged in cosmically.’ As with the 
Ayurveda and Samkhya traditions, this ‘solar energy web’ being existing in the 
physical form, the ‘city of Brahman,’ is said to exit the body at death. What we 
seem to have is a difference of emphasis in the Upanisads and the Medical and 
Samkhya systems. The former focus on the ‘spiritual’ or esoteric aspects of the 
subtle body being, emphasizing in particular the individual soul’s relationship with its 
creator and its eventual destination at death, i.e. heaven, provided he or she knows 
the truth about their identity. The Medical and Samkhya traditions seem to be more 


sensitive to the issue of reincarnation, or incarnation at least, and the particular way 
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that the individual being comes to be born and grow up. The Upanisad doctrines are 
in some senses more ‘far-out’ (to use a Slang expression), more ‘cosmic’ in their 
orientation, while the Medical and Samkhya doctrines about the subtle body are more 
focused on the ‘mundane’ physical aspects of this issue. As we shall see, it is really 
in the Tantric traditions that these two approaches, viz. the more ‘spiritual’ and the 
more ‘physical’ appear to become reconciled and more harmoniously integrated than 
they appear to be in these earlier traditions. 

7.2.4. Reference to the Subtle Body in the Yoga Sutras and Yogavasistha: 

In addition to the material we find in the medical and Sdmkhya traditions, and 
their precursors in the earliest Upanisads, the Yoga tradition also exhibits a 
continuing development of ideas about the subtle body, and the use of the subtle body 
system in its meditations and Yoga practices. Again, this is a very large body of 
literature, and it would be inappropriate to examine it at length here. I will instead 
simply give a couple of notable examples. In the Yogasiitras of Patafijali, 3.30-34, 
we find implicit reference to the structure of the subtle body. 3.30 reads: ndbhi- 
cakre [samyamat] kdya-vyiiha-jfidnam, i.e. ‘From concentration on the navel cakra, 
knowledge of the array of the body.” Veda-vyasa in his comment explains that the 
array (vyiha) includes the three humors (tridosa), the dhdtus (rakta, mamsa, etc.) as 
we find in the Ayurveda texts. Verse 3.32 reads: karma-nddydm [samyamdt], 
sthairyam, i.e. from concentration on the tortoise-channel, stability (of the mind). 
The kurma-ndqi is one of the ten channels for the ten major prdnas (I will discuss 


these in more detail below). So we have already in the Yogasitras recognition of the 
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basic Ayurveda physiology, with suggestions for meditational techniques using these 
physiological structures to achieve certain ends. 

Those familiar with the Yoga literature are of course well aware that the basic 
doctrines of the relationship of the mind to the prdya--a doctrine inherited from the 
Bradhmanas, as we have seen in Chapter 2--is widespread in the Yoga traditions. A 
simple example of this can be found in the Yogavdsistha--where it is coupled to a 
poetic description of the illusion of the world; the text also betrays some influence of 
the Spanda-Sdstra doctrines of the Kagmir Saivite tradition (my translation): 


Vasistha spoke: Just as from the circular motion of a firebrand a fire- 
circle is perceived, likewise the non-existent world has the appearance 
of existence from the vibrational motion of thinking (citta-spandat). 
Just as from the movement of water a circular whirlpool is seen to be 
as though separate from [the surrounding] water, likewise this world 
[so appears] due to the movement of thinking.... The wind that moves 
all around the body-vessels in this body, like the atmospheric water in 
its movements, is known as prdna. As a result of its motion, there is 
variety of internal activity in its wake; apdna etc. are the names 
invented by those of disciplined spirit. Just as a flower is the basis of 
joy, and snow is the basis of whiteness, so this rasa is the basis of the 
citta when it becomes continuous. The consciousness that is produced 
from the movement of the inner prdga intent upon causing a desire, 
that you should know as citta, Oh Raghava. From the movement of 
prdna, there is movement of thinking; from that movement itself there 
is [movement] of consciousness, entraining a circular motion, like the 
waves [resulting] from the movement of water. The authors of the 
Agamas say that consciousness is the circular vibrational movement of 
prdna; when this (circular movement) has been stopped, the mind 
becomes peaceful. When the movement of the mind is calmed, this 
samsdra melts away, [and becomes instead] just like life when the 
circular movement has been quieted in the light of the Sun.*’ 


The text also describes the results of reining in or stopping the compulsive outward 
movement of the prdna, so that one begins to experience an inner peace, dripping of 


nectar, and movement of non-conceptually-bound realizations. I only mention these 
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here because they share some similarity with the sort of ultimate states described in 
the Saivite and Buddhist Tantras, and so again show how widely shared and perceived 
were many of the basic technologies that contribute to the complex systems we refer 
to as Tantric Yoga. Following various steps of prdydydma, the text describes the 
results: 


When the subtle space that has no name is freed from all compulsions, 
when the consciousness has merged together in meditation, the 
movement of the prdna is reined in. When there is a bright 
circumference in front of the nose for a circuit of twelve fingers’ 
measure, when the eye of consciousness (i.e. the third eye) becomes 
calm, the movement of prdna is reined in. When from practice the 
prdna has started dripping at the brahmarandhra, upwards from the 
palate, with the upper hole, the movement of prdna is reined in. When 
the consciousness, the body, and the intelligence have reached the end 
in the peace of the saving light in the middle of the forehead, the prdna 
movement is reined in. When in the firm practice knowledge arises 
suddenly, with no relation to any portion of the conceptualizing, the 
movement of prdna is reined in. From the sensation of the space of 
loveliness in the heart for a long time, Oh Muni, from settling down 
into the meditation of the mind, the movement of prdna is reined in.** 


7.2.5. A Yogdadcara Version of the Subtle Body 

It is interesting to compare the 7th-9th century Yogavdsistha doctrine of the 
subtle body, winds, and relationship to the living conscious human being with a 
similar doctrine espoused by the Yogdcdra school. William S. Waldron, in his article 
"How Innovative is the Alayavijfdna"*’ discusses how the Yogdcdrins "fundamentally 


50 


restructured the theory of mind with the Glayavijfdna at its center" in order to 


resolve systemic problems with conditioning experiences outside of "the dharmic 


5] 


analysis of momentary mental processes.""’ The new concept of the Glayavijndna 


resulted in a "bifurcated model of mind" with both "discrete, momentary cognition 
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and an abiding, maturing and accumulating, yet subliminal, level of basal 
consciousness."*? In his discussion of the development of the concept of dlayavijfidna 
in the Samdhinirmocana Sitra, Waldron quotes a passage of the sutra describing how 
the Glayavijfidna “enters the mother’s womb, appropriates the body, and increases and 
develops within samsdric existence:" 

In samsdra with its six destinies (gazi), such and such beings are born 

as such and such a type of being. They come into existence 

(abhinirvytti) and arise (utpadyante) in the womb of beings.... There at 

first, the mind which has all the seeds (sarvabijakam cittam) matures, 

congeals, grows, develops and increases based on the two-fold 

appropriation (updddna), that is, (1) the appropriation of the material 

sense-faculties along with their supports (sddhisthana-ripindrtya- 

updddna) and (2) the appropriation which consists of the predispositions 

towards profuse imaginings in terms of conventional usage of images, 

names and conceptualizations (nimitta-ndma-vikalpa-vyavahdara- 

prapafica-vadsand-updddna). Of these, both of the appropriations exist 

within the realms with form, but the appropriation is not two-fold 

within the Formless realm.* 
Consciousness (vijfidna) is the appropriator by grasping the body, and is known as 
Glaya-vijfdna or storehouse consciousness and citta or mind.™ 

It should be fairly evident from the preceding discussion that the central 
paradigm of a transmigrating ‘psychic apparatus’--termed siksma-Sarira by the 
Samkhya writers, and termed Glayavijfidna by the Yogdcdrins--was a well-established, 
‘common sense’ paradigm in Indian culture by the mid-first millennium CE. Though 
the paradigms are not "the same,” they do share certain fundamental presuppositions 
about the existence of a transmigrating consciousness or ‘psychic apparatus,’ the way 


it appropriates to itself the physical body, and the way it begins to function as a 


conscious, living person. It is well known to any Indologist that transmigration 
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doctrines appear as early as the Upanisads. What the above should demonstrate here 
are two things: 1) that major pre-Tantric, or essentially non-Tantric schools of 
philosophy in India had already thought out and elaborated to a sophisticated level the 
implications of the transmigration doctrine and the subtle body for theories of human 
development and cognition--implications that were absorbed into the Tantric 
traditions; and 2) that the basic idea of the existence of a subtle body was partisan- 
independent--i.e. it was a shared doctrine among (probably) almost all the different 
traditions, and it was, in fact, considered as basic a fact of life as the existence of 
one’s own hands and feet. 

Section 7.3. The Detailed Doctrines of the Ayurvedic Medical Paradigm (7.3.1. 
The Importance of Rasa; 7.3.2. The Medical and Tantric Winds, 7.3.3. The 
Medical Orifices and Channels) 

The classical system of Indian medicine, Ayurveda, or the science of long life, 
and its sister science of Tantra or Tantric yoga, have theoretical foundations quite 
different from that of the modern life sciences of genetics, cell biology, neurobiology, 
etc. Modern life sciences have developed in concert with physics and chemistry, 
leading to the newer disciplines of biophysics, biochemistry, micro- and molecular- 
biology, and their related subjects. The paradigm used in the life sciences relies on 
the 106 atomic elements listed in the Periodic Table, on molecular combinations of 
these atoms into the complex conformations of biological structures (proteins, amino 
acids, DNA, etc.), on the bio-physics of physiological processes such as blood flow, 


changes in tissue pressure and so forth, on the chemical laws of molecular 
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interactions, on precise time measurements of electrical neural signals, temperature 
changes, biochemical signaling systems, etc. The ancient Indian ‘life sciences’ are 
premised on a rather different conceptual set. The paradigmatic premises of Ayurveda 
and Tantra rely on five principle elements (paficamahdbhitas)--earth, air, fire, water, 
and space, the three peccant (disease-causing) humors or faults (tridosah)--wind 
(vata), bile (pitta), and phlegm (kapha), the ten inner winds (prdnas)--five major 
and five minor,” (and in the Tantric systems) the 72,000 inner channels (nddis), and 
a variously numbered set of internal, subtle centers (cakras)--most scholars believe 
that the cakras are not found in the medical literature. As I will discuss below, 
however, there appear to be exact correlates to the cakras in standard Ayurvedic 
physiology. The five elements, in different combinations, are said to make up the 
seven tissue types of the body, the plasma (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh (mdmsa), fat 
(medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjd), and semen or seminal essence (Sukra). (The 
Kalacakratantra also maps to the five elements the aspects of Buddhist psychology: 
rapa is in earth, samjfid in water, identified with semen, vedand in fire--and this 
again identified with the sun and ovum (rajas), samskdra in wind, space becoming 
vijfdna.) Through an intriguing pulse-diagnosis technique (among other 
approaches), the well-trained Ayurvedic physician (vaidya) learns to discern the 
person’s basic constitution (prakrti), and the variation or imbalance in this constitution 
that may lead to disease (vikrti). Both basic type and constitutional variations are 
measured at the levels of the physical body, the humors, the elements of the tissues, 


and the mind or consciousness--both for balance within the individual, and balance 
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between the individual and his or her environment. In addition, the Ayurveda’s three 
peccant humors (¢ridosah)--wind, bile, and phlegm are said to course through various 
channels in the body, to reside in particular locations, their imbalance being the 
defining characteristic of every disease state. Caraka locates the three humors as 
follows: Védta is in the urinary tract, colon, waist, legs, feet, bones and intestines, 
with the intestines being the predominant site. Pitta is located in the sweat, chyle, 
lymph, blood, and stomach, with the stomach the main site. Kapha is located in the 
chest, head, neck, joints, stomach, and fat, with the chest the main location.“ The 
three humors phlegm (kapha), bile (pitta), and wind (vdta) have in turn subtle 
components known respectively as immunity or strength (o/as), luster or vitality 
(tejas), and life force or life breath (prdna). Ayurveda also speaks of a variety of 
internal fires in the body, the most important of these being the digestive fire 
(jathardgni). When the internal fires of the body are weak, in particular the digestive 
fire, this results in incomplete digestion of whatever we consume, leading to internal 
toxins that disrupt the movement of the humors, and pool in particular locations, 
resulting in diseases. Positing these causal pathways leads to some curious etiologies, 
such as a linkage between skin rashes and asthma, as external and internal disruptions 
of the same humoral combinations. 
7.3.1. The Importance of Rasa 

The basic medical appreciation of the body begins with a very common-sense 
point of view: we are what we eat. What we eat becomes rasa, the nourishing juices 


derived from food that sustain physical life. As Susruta says, "One should know that 
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man is made of rasa, so one should protect rasa strenuously. Because of food, drink, 
attitude, self-respect, and [proper] behavior, one is free of lassitude."*' In the chapter 
on the description of the blood (S&trasthdnam 14) of Susruta, we have the following 
description of rasa: 

Rasa is the name for the extraordinarily subtle essence produced from 

the fire of the completely digested food that consists of the five 

[principal] elements, is of four types, of six flavors, of two-fold 

potency, or of eightfold potency, and endowed with many good 

qualities. It [rasa] has the heart as its basis, and from the heart, having 

entered the twenty-four channels--ten of the channels go upwards, ten 

go downwards, and four go out horizontally, day by day, [rasa] 

satisfies the entire body, causes growth, sustains, and causes 

locomotion by a means whose cause is invisible. 
The other main constituents of the body--blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, semen--are 
all produced from rasa. Rasa in the medical context is sometimes translated as chyle, 
i.e. the mixture of digested food and drink that nourishes the body. So an ideally 
burning physiological fire is said to perfectly cook the food and drink in digestion and 
produce good rasa for the body. As mentioned above, defects in the internal fires, 
particularly defects in the jdthara-agni or digestive fire, lead to improperly digested 
elements in the rasa that can be toxic to the body. The opposite end of this spectrum, 
ideal rasa is said to be one of the constituents in the body of the ideal man. We find 
in the description of the thirty-two marks of the great man that the Tathagata exhibits, 
Pundarika says that "He is [like] a lion in the upper part of his body, tall and broad, 
with very large shoulders, with a circular neck; (flowing) in his major and minor 


limbs are the best juices of the saps (rasa-rasdgrdh); the sap is the flavor, hence the 


best flavors of the saps; they, furthermore, are the pinnacles, drawing from the best; 
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i.e. because he is not besmeared with the [the three humors or dosas]} wind (vara), 
bile (pitta) and phlegm (Slesma)."“ The point here is that the Buddha is envisioned 
as having only the superlative rasa flowing through his body, and since his rasa is the 
best possible, naturally he does not suffer from the disorders of the dosas that result 
from defects in the rasa. 

This sense of the generally nourishing rasa (rasa also refers to the ‘saps’ of 
plants, trees, etc.) provides a perfect opening for thinkers of other schools to expand 
on this notion of an essential, flavorful, life-giving juice flowing through the human 
body. Recall that the preeminent ‘juice’ of the Vedic system is the Soma. In the 
Tantras and Yoga literature, the sense of the potency of the dripping amrta juice from 
the top cakras down through the body as a consumable, internally acting juice, most 
likely has much to do with the reason we find Soma often mentioned in the midst of 
descriptions of the internally flowing bodhicitta or rasa of the Tantric yogins and 
yogints. The ideal states of achievement within the Tantric yogic practices of the 
Anuttaryoga Buddhists and the Kasmiri Saivites are often described in terms of the 
achievement of the state of sama-rasa with the divine, or the sama-rasa of the sexual 
fluids of the male and female initiates. One one level sama-rasa simply means 
‘thoroughly mixed,’ so that the flavor is the same throughout. In the Tantric systems 
this idea is taken to indicate that the initiates’ own nourishing juices become 
thoroughly mixed, and hence of the same flavor as the life-giving juices or essence of 
the divine Sakti shooting up through the subtle body structure. What the Tantric 


sexual yogas aim at is to restore balance in the achievement of samarasa--equalize 
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juices, flavors, states of emotion-all three are implied--i.e. a true balancing on all 
levels. In the Aesthetic tradition we find in Abhinavagupta’s writings that it is the 
same term, rasa, that is used to represent "a juice or flavor savored by the reader or 
spectator” of dramatic performances.” In the context of Aesthetics, rasa is usually 
rendered as a ‘sentiment’ or ‘feeling,’ and the Aesthetic tradition developed a very 
exact system of categorizing rasas. There are eight such ‘moods,’ or ‘feelings,’ the 
erotic (§r7gdra), the comedic (hdsya), the affectionate or compassionate (Karuna), the 
terrifying (raudra), the heroic (vira), the frightening (bhaydnaka), the revolting 
(bibhatsa) and the astonishing or surprising (adbhuta), with a ninth, peaceful 
(§antarasa) sometimes added,® and there is a complex theory about the substrates of 
these moods and how they are created in dramatic and poetic contexts.” So although 
the context of the early medical use of the term rasa, the Tantric use, and the 
Aesthetics’ tradition use are different, there is a common theme running through the 
term rasa--the best nectar, the essential juice, the best part of what is integral to 
physical, spiritual, and emotional experience. 

Rasa is more basically simply the term for ‘flavor,’ as in the flavors of foods 
and drugs. This is an important component of medical therapy in Ayurveda, where 
the flavor content of a drug also impacts its therapeutic value. The flavors are 
classified as six, sweet (madhura or svddu), sour (amla), salty (lavana), pungent 
(katu), bitter (tikta), and astringent (kasdya),° and each is said to have particularly 
dominant components of the paficamahdbhitas or five principal elements (earth, air, 


fire, water, and space). In the adminsitration of drugs in the Ayurveda tradition, 
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compounds are classed by their flavors as well as by their ingredients, with certain 
drugs said to have combinations of certain flavors (mudga is astringent and sweet, 
bhavya is sweet, sour, and astringent, tila is sweet, bitter, astringent, and pungent, 
Amalaki is all the flavors except salty, and so forth).°* There are also anurasas, or 
subsidiary flavors that are much discussed by the medical writers, and said to be 
detectable after a preparation has dried, or has been consumed. The doctrine holds 
that different flavor combinations can influence the dosas or humors. "(Among these 
tastes) sweet, sour and saline overcome vdéyu; astringent, sweet and bitter subdue 
pitta and astringent, pungent and bitter win over kapha," whereas pungent, sweet and 
salty aggravate pitta, sweet, sour and salty aggravate kapha, and pungent, bitter and 
astringent aggravate wind.” This basic medical doctrine of the six flavors is so 
commonplace in the Indian tradition that in the so-called bhiita-samkhyd tradition, 
whereby the names of numbers are represented by the names of real-world objects, 
one of the most common representations of the number six is ‘rasa’ (similarly, Veda 
represents four since there are four Vedas, Candra represents one since the Earth has 
only one Moon, and so on; the bhita-samkhyd system is widely used in the 
Kdlacakra verses, particularly in sections dealing with astronomy). Pundarika 
discusses the physical body produced from the six flavors in his long commentary on 
Kdlacakra 5.127: 

The body of men and animals wherein the eating and drinking of the 
six flavors occurs is ‘the eater and drinker of the six flavors.’ In this 
[body] there is the collection of constituents; the mixture of the 
constituents-- hair, skin, blood, flesh, bone, and marrow--becomes the 


constituent group. How so? From eating and drinking the six flavors, 
and these flavors are six. The six flavors--bitter, sour, salty, pungent, 
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sweet, and astringent--become the intrinsic form of the constituents of 
the hair, etc; this is the meaning. And the six flavors [come] from the 
primary elements. The primary elements are the constituents earth, 
water, fire, wind, and space, in the form of the hard, flowing, hot, 
vibrating, and taste/essence ultimate particles; from those combined 
with their seeds, the six flavors bitter etc. come into being. The 
[bodily] constituents take on the intrinsic nature of the flavors; this is 
the meaning. They arise from the primary elements, it is said, through 
the influence of their abode in the sentient beings; in addition, from 
the perspective of ultimate reality, the constituents also become the six 
flavors, not through a produced-producer relationship.” 


As part of the broad sweep of the Kdlacakratantra’s inheritance from the 
medical tradition, we also find the flavors categorized according to the 
paficamahdbhitas in the lead-up to the section on alchemy in the fifth chapter: 


5.186: The earth is salty, water is sweet, and fire is pungent, and the 
wind is bitter, what is mixed [space] is sour, and taste is 
astringent--and thus also the womb of the soil and stones, the herbs are 
of six sorts, the flavors and the supreme flavors; the other constituents 
are the best [indras] of the gems; and the various tactile sensations, on 
earth; the waters, indeed, completely breaking and removing 
everything. (Commentary): Likewise the six flavors: the salt flavor 
has the intrinsic nature of earth; the sweet [flavor] has the intrinsic 
nature of water; the pungent [flavor] has the intrinsic nature of fire; 
the bitter [flavor] has the intrinsic nature of wind; the astringent flavor 
has the intrinsic nature of space, and the sour [flavor] has the intrinsc 
nature of knowledge. In this way, the womb of the soils and stones is 
the earth etc. In the same way, the herbs are of six sorts. The flavors 
and the supreme flavors, i.e. the siddha flavors. The other constituents 
are the best [indras] of the gems, i.e. six. In this way, the various 
tactile sensations on the earth breaking and removing everything; in 
this way, the waters, the mountain waters, etc. are all of six sorts.” 


The five major elements are also said to make up the basic constituents of the 
metals and gems used in medical and alchemical practice. So we also find these in 
listed in the Kdlacakra. As Pundarika says in explaining 5.185: 


Here, the earth is the gold constituent, 1.e. gold is yellow since its 
intrinsic nature is earth; silver is white since its intrinsic nature is 
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water; copper is red since its intrinsic nature is fire; iron is black 

Since its intrinsic nature is wind; tin [trapu] and lead [ndga] are 

mixed. Quicksilver [mercury] has the characteristic of space, i.e. the 

characteristic of the knowledge-constituent. In this way, the six metals 

of gold etc. Likewise the gems. The yellow gem has the intrinsic 

nature of earth; the white has the intrinsic nature of water; the red 

[128.5] has the intrinsic nature of fire; the dark blue (krsya) has the 

intrinsic nature of wind; the black or green (Sydma) has the intrinsic 

nature of space; the blue has the intrinsic nature of the knowledge 

constituent; because of arising from that constituent.” 

It is in the alchemical writings that rasa takes on the meaning of mercury-- 
although it is clear from the alchemical section in the Kdlacakra and from other 
alchemical texts I consulted as translation aids for this section, that rasa even in the 
Rasdyana tradition does not always refer only to mercury; in many contexts in the 
alchemical texts themselves, rasa refers simply to an elixir, or to the juice of certain 
plants. There are several other terms used exclusively for mercury, such as pdrada 
or séitaka, and these are used to distinguish mercury itself from the more general 
rasas or elixirs that mercury forms an ingredient of. As we have seen, rasa is a 
multivalent term that nonetheless always comes back to referring to a basic juice or 
essential liquid. Among the metals mercury is the only one liquid at room 
temperature, so it is not surprising that it also earned the term rasa. The Rasdyana 
tradition however begins with the medical sarmhitds long before the Tantric traditions 
became prominent. In the Ayurveda division of Rasdyana most of the rasas are 
concoctions of many different plants. The first section of the Cikitsdsthdnam in the 
Carakasamhita is on Rasdyana, and makes no mention of mercury. Caraka defines 


therapeutics (or what comes from drugs, bhesaja) as of two types, what promotes 


strength and immunity in the healthy person, and what alleviates disorders. The two 
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types of remedies for promoting strength and immunity are vrsya (aphrodisiacs) and 
rasayana (promotive treatments). Among the remedies prescribed in this section is 
the famous cyavanaprdsa, made of a combination of several plants.” Caraka gives a 
good explanation of what to expect from a proper Rasdyana treatment (Sharma’s 
translation): 

Oh desirous of vital breath! Listen to me explaining the method of 

rasdyana treatment which is like another nectar, beneficial for the gods, 

having incomprehensible magical effects, promotes life span, provides 

health, sustains (youthful) age, removes sleep, drowsiness, exertion, 

exhaustion, lassitude and debility, restores equilibrium of vata, pitta, 

and kapha, brings stability, alleviates laxity of muscles, kindles internal 

fire and produces excellent lustre, complexion and voice. By (using) 

this the great sages like Cyavana etc. regained youthful age and became 

charming for women, they also attained firm, even and well-divided 

muscles; compact and stable physique; blossomed strength, 

complexion and senses; uninterrupted prowess and endurance.” 
There is still debate among scholars of Indian medicine when exactly mercury began 
to be used in the Rasdyana division of the science. When we look at the later 
Rasdyana Tantras--texts that appear to date from the eighth century onwards, and the 
Rasdyana section in the Kdlacakra, we find that to the earlier, plant-based elixirs of 
the Ayurveda tradition have been added as ingredients a wide range of metals, salts, 
mineral compounds, bits of rocks and gems, and mercury. Pundarika and the author 
of the LaghuKdlacakratantra verses on several occasions use analogies to the 
‘binding’ of mercury in alchemical practices as a way of explaining how the initiate 
has to learn to ‘bind’ the bodhicitta. Here is one example: 

Without the path, there would be for sentient beings no exit from 

beginningless samsdra, because there would be no contact with 


bodhisattvas. For this reason, the earlier bodhicitta was made firmly 
fixed by the bodhisattvas. The binding of this [earlier] bodhicitta is 
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twofold: [it is bound] by dispassion towards wisdom, and by passion 
towards wisdom. Just as there is one [type of] binding of mercury 
(siitaka) by the combination of vapor and deposition, [and] a second 
[type of binding of mercury] by the combination of the fire and salt 
(vid) for the oxidizing of iron, etc. Of the two, the mercury bound by 
the combination of vapor and what’s deposited, fanned by an intense 
fire, stays somewhat, [and] escapes somewhat. What is bound by the 
intense fire that oxidizes all iron and gems, whenever that is fanned by 
an intense fire, [it] does not escape; from that itself there arises an 
internal state, by the influence of the internal oxidizing of the food,” as 
follows--"Smoke, and vapor,” and the leap of the frog (a 
characterization of the pulse used in Ayurvedic pulse diagnosis), | 
Motion, and motionless, are the five states of the rasa.{!}" Similarly, 
through the strength of the practice of meditation, the internal state of 
the bodhicitta comes into being, according to the distinctions of soft, 
middle, what is beyond measure, and what is immeasurably beyond 
measure. The binding by the combination of vapor and what’s 
deposited is the binding of the bodhicitta; that [binding is 
accomplished] through the power of the meditation on the non- 
permanent person, by directly perceiving the universe of the earth, etc., 
[and] by dispassion towards wisdom. Just as even in the combination 
of the vapor and what’s deposited there is the consumption of the 
mercury (rasa) with the food and metal, over a period of time, [and] by 
the consumption [of the rasa] with the food there arises an internal state 
[of the rasa]; likewise, by meditation on the transient person, by 
meditation on the universe of earth, etc., there arises an internal state 
because of the destruction of the insensate aggregates, constituents, and 
consciousness-bases. What’s called ‘internal state’ is the attainment of 
the stages (i.e. the ten bodhisattva-bhimis). In this regard, the stage is 
twofold--the stage that is free of passions, and the stage of the 
completely perfected Buddha.” 


7.3.2. The Medical and Tantric Winds: 

Ayurveda, as well as the Yoga and Tantric yoga traditions, posit ten major 
winds. The ideas of these winds date back to the earliest Vedic material, and there is 
an evolution of ideas over time. Originally there was inhalation and exhalation, 
apdna and prdna. Then someone figured the wind must do something inside the body 


while in there, so vydna appeared in the Brdhmanas, the exegetical texts of the 
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earliest Vedas. Later other winds were added, sometimes with different or 
overlapping roles--as I discussed in Chapter 2. By the time we get to the medical 
texts there are ten named winds--five major and five minor; prdna as the general 
term for breathing, and vdyu as the set-name for all the winds, apdna is the term for 
the wind governing urination, evacuation, semen, samdna is a metabolic wind that 
digests food, uddna is the wind that comes up through the throat when speaking, 
coughing, etc., and vydna is a general physiological wind coursing through the body, 
governing, circulation, physical activities, movement, etc. Added to these are the 
five minor winds, the turtle wind (kurma) that governs reflexes and contraction of the 
limbs as a turtle does; the crocodile wind (krkara) that governs appetite, and arises in 
anger; the ‘John Smith’ wind (devadatta, lit: given by a god, since Hindu names are 
generally names of god)* that results in yawning; the ‘snake’ wind (ndga) for 
spitting or vomiting; and the ‘prize-winning’ wind (dhanamjaya) alternately said to 
be the nourishing wind--this makes sense given the name, or to govern swooning, 
trance, and unconsciousness. These are said in the Kdlacakra to be associated with 
wisdom (apdna), prdma with space, samdna and kérma with wind, uddna and krkara 
with fire, vydna and devadatta (yawning) with water, ndéga and dhanamjaya with 
earth.*! 

We cannot underestimate the importance the Ayurvedic vaidyas have placed on 
the inner winds of the body. In Caraka’s Samhita, Sitrasthdnah, in the chapter on 
the Etiology of Wind Diseases (the Vdta-vyddhi-niddnam Chpt. 15), Caraka describes 


the wind (pavana) as the single common cause for activity (ekakdrana) in the entire 
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body (15.2), the total self (viSvdtmd), the total cause (vifSvakarmd), the creator 
(srastd), maintainer (dhdtd) and destroyer (samhartd), the lord (vibhur), the pervader 
(vismu) and the destroyer of death (mrtyurantakah). Strenous effort is therefore to be 
made constantly to keep it adusfa-—i.e. in good shape, uncorrupted. A wide variety 
of painful ailments, such as joint problems, coughs, belching, vomiting, muscle 
spasms, premature ejaculation, loss of limb strength, etc. are attributed to kruddha 
vata, agitated or angered wind.” 
7.3.3. The Medical Orifices and Channels 

A most ancient doctrine (found in the Atharvaveda and the Brdhmanas) holds 
that there are nine gates to the body, the two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, mouth, 
anus, urethra; to these are added the vagina and breasts for women, giving a total of 
twelve (we also find twelve gates mentioned in the Kdlacakra). Added to these are 
210 joints (samdhis)--68 in extremities, 59 in trunk, 83 above neck; 900 ligaments or 
tendons (sndyus)--600 in extremities, 230 in trunk, 70 above neck; 500 muscles 
(pesf)--400 in extremities, 66 trunk, 34 above neck; here again we have 20 more 
muscles in women--10 in breast after puberty, 4 in vagina, 3 in uterus, 3 for 
propagation of embryo. There are some 700 vessels (sirds), said to water the body 
like a garden is watered by ditches--10 basic ones (milaSirds) in heart leading the 
nutritive fluid (ojas) through the body; 72,000 nddis also start from the heart (in 
some Upanisads these start from the navel)--175 blue for wind; 175 red for bile 
(pitta); 175 white for phlegm kapha--giving the colors of the U.S. flag. There are 


either 24 or 200 dhamants starting from navel--10 upwards for in and out breathing, 
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yawning, sneezing, laughing, and speaking, 10 downwards for wind, urine, feces, 
sperm and ovum, and 4 circular with many branches for perspiration.” 

While the muscles, joints, ligaments, etc. are fairly straightforward to define 
and locate, the various type of ‘channels’ or ‘vessels’ represent a more difficult 
subject. There is much debate between the medical texts about them, and some 
inherent confusion since sometimes certain terms are used as synonyms, and at other 
times with different meanings. Caraka asserts that sirds, srotas, and dhamant are 
synonyms, and have the same functions, while Susruta disagrees with this. Dalhana, 
a commentator on SuSruta, says the sirds carry the three humors, blood, etc., and 
have the colors rosy, red, blue, and white, and says the dhamanis carry sense 
impressions (presumably nerves), and the srotas carry the dhdtus, i.e. life breath, 
food, water, chyle, blood, flesh (i.e. muscle tissue), and fat. Caraka speaks of 
channels (srotas) carrying the seven bodily tissue types: wind-carrying (prdmavaha) 
srotas from the heart, water-carrying (udakavaha) Srotas from the palate and lungs, 
food-carrying (annavaha) srotas from the stomach, chyle (rasa) carrying srotas from 
the liver and spleen, muscle-tissue carrying srotas from the ligaments and skin, fat- 
carrying srotas from the kidney and omentum, bone-carrying srotas from the fat and 
buttocks, marrow-carrying srotas from the joints, and semen-carrying srotas from the 
testicles and penis.“ There are also urine-carrying channels from the bladder and 
groin, feces-carrying channels from the intestines and rectum, and sweat-carrying 
channels from the fat and hair follicles. So Caraka has what we would consider the 


rather odd idea that basic tissue types can also migrate through the body much as 
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other liquids. The problem here is really with the denotations of the terms we use to 
translate Sanskrit into English. Evidently ‘tissue’ is an inappropriate term for the 
body’s dhdtus, and even our English equivalents for these seven dhdtus, viz. plasma 
or nutritive fluid (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh (mdmsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), 
marrow (majja), and semen (Sukra), are not entirely accurate. Blood certainly flows, 
as does semen, yet in modern physiology bone, fat, and flesh do not ‘flow.’ On the 
other hand, we know at a cellular level all the organs of our body are constantly 
being replaced, so that there is a steady process of growth and decay going on 
simultaneously. In bones, for instance, there are osteoblasts--the bone-growing cells, 
and osteoclasts, the cells that consume dead osteoblasts. The rate of activity of these 
two types of cells are kept in balance by factors secreted by the immune system--and 
these factors do circulate in the body. So it may be that in the context of the seven 
dhdtus, the term asthi refers to circulating bone growth and destruction factors, while 
in other contexts it refers to actual bones. This would not be the only instance where 
Sanskrit terms are multivalent in tightly related contexts. Nddf also can refer to 
arteries, veins, and nerves, as well as other channels in the body. 

Vagbhata speaks of external srotas going to the bodily orifices--nose, eyes, 
ears, mouth, rectum, urethra, with three more in women for the breasts and menstrual 
blood. He adds thirteen internal ones for respiration, the seven tissue types discussed 
by Caraka, the three bodily wastes, water and food. He says there are 700 sirds, 
with bluish-red ones carrying blood mixed with vdta, bluish-yellow carrying blood 


mixed with pitta, and whitish carrying blood mixed with kapha, and deep seated red 
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ones carrying pure blood. 24 dhamantis radiate upwards, downwards, and sideways 
from the navel.*° Vagbhafa gives fairly precise locations for most of his sirds, and 
though the majority of these appear to be blood vessels (either veins or arteries), 
lymphatic circulation vessels, sweat glands, and the various types of nerves. He says 
that the root sirds are located at the heart, transporting the rasa and ojas to the whole 
body, big at their roots and very small at the tips, like the lines on a leaf." 

7.4. The Detailed Doctrines of Tantric Physiology 

It is evident from examining a variety of passages on the nddis in different 
Tantras that the doctrines of the channels was somewhat fluid, and varied a bit 
according to the interpretive needs of different school. Typically there are three 
primary channels running along the spine, ten major ones carrying the ten winds 
through the body, and 72,000 total. Abhinavagupta states that the principal channels 
are three, with the others innumerable.**® The Kasmir Saivite Svacchandatantram 7.7- 
lla speaks of ten principal channels radiating from the navel, circle like, upwards, 
downwards and sideways; the lord’s Sakti is situated at the base of the penis, below 
the navel, and circulates through the channels as the wind. Seventy-two thousand 
channels go out from those, and others go out from those [seventy-two] again and 
again. There are as many channels as there are tips of bodily hairs; just as the petal 
of a PaldSa [tree] is pervaded entirely by filaments, the body of all living beings is 
entirely pervaded by channels.*° Hevajratantra 1.1.13-20 gives the three primary 
channels and a list of thirty-two channels (or veins, as Snellgrove translates ndqf),” 


and the Kdlacakratantra at one point even numbers nine channels.”! The 
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Dharmasamgrahah and the AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam, two very important texts for 
tracing the development of earlier Buddhist doctrines, do not mention the channels. 
However, this probably has nothing to do with doctrines of the channels in earlier 
Buddhism. The encyclopedic Brhatsamhitd also does not discuss the subject. 
Ka@lacakratantra 2.9 speaks of extremely subtle channels (atyanta suksma 
nddikds) involved in the growth of the embryo and the formation of the various limbs 
in what appears to be a direct borrowing from the medical ideas. Verse 2.58 of the 
same text explains the relationship of the yogic channels to the medical ones: 
Six channels are the enclosers of the cakras. They carry ten substances 
and have the nature of confluence. Once multiplied by two, then again 
multiplied by two, and still once more multiplied by two, they have the 
portions of phlegm, bile, and wind. Due to the power of the guru’s 
precepts, they are the givers of death and the bestowers of life and 
health. The channels of time within the six cakras are the removers of 
the fear of death. This is not strange to the yogis.” 
In the commentary to Kdlacakra 2.57 the text provides a similar version of the basic 
Ayurveda doctrine of the flow of the three dosds through the channels in the body: 
The four [channels] in the crown [-cakra] and the sixteen [channels] in 
the forehead [-cakra] are disturbed by the element of phlegm. The 
thirty-two [channels] in the throat [-cakra] and eight [channels] in the 
lotus of the heart are disturbed by the element of bile. The sixty-four 
[channels] in the navel [-cakra] and sixteen [channels] in the secret 
[-cakra] are disturbed by the element of wind. The other obvious and 
definite [ten] and six [channels] in the secret [cakra] are the 
conjunctions and the enclosers.” 
After some detailed discussions of the channels, and the number of channels radiating 
from the different cakras, the section concludes with the remark that "Kd@lacakra 


consists of the one hundred and sixty-two channels of the six cakras."* So it is clear 


from this that the basic physiological doctrines of the Kdlacakra Tantra are indebted 
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to the basic physiological doctrines of the earlier medical tradition. 

The Tantric system adds to its medical inheritance a fascinating doctrine of the 
relationship of the multi-dimensional life force and higher states of consciousness to 
the physical body. The basic doctrine is shared in most of its essential components 
by the Saivite and Buddhist Tantric systems. Thurman provides a straightforward 
summary of the basic subtle body system from the Buddhist perspective. The 
Buddhist system organizes human awareness into 1) a coarse body and coarse mind 
consisting of the dense physical body with its senses (indriyas), elements, and sense; 
2) a subtle body consisting of the cakras, nddis, and bindus with its three "luminance- 
intuitions" (d/okas) that are mapped to the cosmic fires: Moon, Sun, and Rahu; 3) 
the extremely subtle body and mind of the indestructible drop and the clear light: 


The subtle body roughly corresponds to what we think of as the central 
nervous system. It is not as much the ‘wet-ware’ (brain-matter) of the 
system as it is the pattern structuring it into a vessel of experience. 
The nerve channels are a structure of energy pathways that consist of 
thousands of fibers radiating out from five, six, or seven nexi, called 
wheels, complexes, or lotuses, themselves strung together on a three- 
channel central axis that runs from the midbrow to the tip of the 
genitals, via the brain-crown and the base of the spine. Within this 
network of pathways, there are subtle ‘drops’ of awareness-- 
transmitting substances, moved around by subtle energies called winds. 
The subtle mind corresponding to these structures and energies consists 
of three interior states that emerge in consciousness the instant 
subjective energy is withdrawn from the gross senses. These three are 
called luminance, radiance, and imminence (the deepest state of the 
subtle mind), and are likened to pure moonlight, pure sunlight, and 
pure darkness. In unenlightened persons these three are mixed with 
normally subconscious instinctual drive-patterns, called the eighty 
natural instincts (a long list including various types of desires, 
aggressions, and confusions).” 


In addition to this subtle body the Tantric system posits an extremely subtle body 
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known in the Buddhist systems as the indestructible drop (aksaya-bindu) carrying the 
clear light. "At this extremely subtle level, the mind-body distinction is abandoned, 
as the two are virtually inseparable." In the Trika Saivite Tantric system the 
equivalent to this extremely subtle is called the para or ultimate; in Trika the 
collection of gross body (sthila) with the senses and elements, the subtle body 
(stiksma--also called the puryasftaka) including the life breaths (prdna), and the 
ulterior (para) are referred to as the kula.” 

The second or Adhydtma chapter of the Kdlacakratantra gives us detailed 
information on the anatomy of the subtle body from a Tantric perspective. Kd@lacakra 
2.27 reads: "The Inborn body of the Jina, which is without nature and with nature, 
[arises] in the secret, crown, and navel [-cakras]. Due to the efficacy of the 
properties [of the cakras], the Dharma-body (dharmakdya) arises in the heart-cakra, 
the Enjoyment-body (sambhogakdya) of the Jina arises in the throat-cakra, and the 
Emanation-body (nirmdnakdya) arises in the drop (in the head). According to the 
succession of presiding deities, the heart-cakra, the throat-cakra, and the lotus in the 
head (i.e. the brow cakra) are the Dharma [-body], Enjoyment [-body], and Pure 
[body]."** The commentary explains that the six cakras of the subtle body function as 
the support for the four Buddha bodies, and we learn from subsequent verses that the 
various Buddha-clans are also arrayed in the cakras, and this is followed by a highly 
specific mapping of the external cosmos and universal time coordinates to the 
initiate’s body. In fact we might call much of the doctrine in the Kdlacakra and other 


Tantras a set of multi-dimensional mapping coordinates, describing in great detail how 
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what was considered to be the real universe at the time, with multi-staged heavens 
and hells and world realms occupied by a host of different sorts of beings and 
composed of a wide range of combinations of different elements, mountains, oceans, 
and so forth, all could actually be found in the structure of each individual initiate’s 
body. 

Pundarika provides a specific description of the array of cakras and ndqdis in 
the body: 

Here in the body, there are three channels of three families (Kula), 

which hold the drop (bindu) of the body, speech, and mind. In the 

navel, that is, in the jewel of the secret vajra, there are channels of six 

families: laland, rasand, avadhiiti, and three conveying the feces, 

urine, and semen. The channels of the thirty families [include] six 

channels of the six cakras, beginning with the crown [-cakra], etc., and 

ten [channels]: two apprehending sound, two apprehending touch, two 

apprehending taste, two apprehending form, and two apprehending 

smell. Within the navel-cakra, in the other circles (apara-mandalesu), 

there are the nddis of the twelve zodiacal transits (samkrdnti) and the 

ndqts of the eight parts of a day (prahara).” 
Evidently the Tantrikas conceived of mandalas that are within the cakras. Through 
these inner spheres of the navel center are nddgis flowing with the time periods of all 
twelve astrological signs, as well as the time periods of the eight three-hour watches 
of the day (called praharas). In the usnisa or crown of the head center there are four 
channels on four petals of its lotus for the four sayndhyds of the day. The heart cakra 
also has eight channels, rohinf etc., that support the samdna wind, and through these 
eight nddfs flow the eight praharas of the days. Through the sixteen channels of the 


head (i.e. the brow) cakra flow the sixteen tithis. In the throat cakra are the twenty- 


eight naksatras, causing the four danda-naksatras, giving a total of thirty-two to fit 
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the thirty-two petals of the throat lotus.'© Evidently what we have here is a detailed 
schema (there is more detail than what I have included here) for a precision mapping 
of the movement of time, day in and day out, both externally and in the subtle micro- 
circuitry of the cakra-ndqf system. For the Tantric initiate, then, “experiencing time’ 
is much more than a metaphor--it is a psycho-physical actuality that can be precisely 
defined. This type of focus is not dissimilar in its logical structure--though greatly 
dissimilar in its categories-from the descriptions of modern biology. In modern Life 
Sciences, continuing research is pushing towards the point where we could 
theoretically provide a precise timing description for almost all of the processes 
occurring in the mind-body complex that science describes as the human being. 
Thought x takes y milliseconds to fire through a-w neurons in the brain, triggering 
particular neuromuscular pathways down through my arms and into the movement of 
my fingers that type words that take further z milliseconds to go through the computer 
circuitry and onto the screen. Further permutations of this process could describe the 
readers’ reading of this dissertation, our metabolic functions during these processes, 
etc., with timing of molecular events, cellular functions, glandular secretions, and so 
on (much of this sort of timing has already been mapped in modern Biology). The 
point is not that the Tantrikas were doing modern biology--rather, that within the 
world view of their time, and their doctrinal assumptions about the nature of reality 
and human beings, they appear to have given as precise a description of 
psychophysical functioning as they could, using their own categories. 


7.4.1. The Tantric Knots and Their Upanisadic Precursors 
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The Tantric systems, in an inheritance from the Yoga traditions and the 
Upanisads, we have an extremely interesting doctrine of the knots (granthis) in the 
cakras of the subtle body. We find references to the knots in several of the earliest 
Upanisads. The Chdndogya, describing the person who knows the correct teaching 
about the d#nan, says: “He takes pure food and he is pure; while he is pure, his 
teaching remains true; while [it] remains true or faithful in recollection or memory 
he is entitled to the loosening of all the knots.... After the impurity is removed away 
from him... the Bhagavan Sanatkumara shows to him the yonder bank beyond 
darkness... (that is why) they call him Skanda (the surmounter)..."'°' These are the 
places where the subtle transmigrating life energies are tied into the dense physical 
body. In Tantric Yoga, as we have in the Upanisads, it is understood that at the time 
of death these knots loosen up, becoming untied, so that the life breaths can gather 
back in the heart prior to leaving the body. Yet the Tantric traditions also indicate 
that the initiate can learn by practicing the Tantric Yogas--while they are still alive--to 
see into the dimensions they will travel into at death. What the initiates learn to do is 
loosen these knots without dying, precisely the sort of teaching Sanatkumara provides 
in the Chdndogya. The same idea is present in the Ka@thaka Upanisad of the Black 
Yajurveda, taught to Naciketas by the god of death, Yama: 

When all the passions vanish which nestle in man’s heart, then the 

mortal one becomes immortal, he already here attains Brahman. When 

all the Knots split themselves, the knots which ensnare the man’s heart, 

then the mortal becomes immortal--so far extends this teaching. 

Hundred and one are the arteries of the heart, from these one leads 

towards the head. He who ascends that up, attains to immortality; the 


other (arteries) serve as an exit on all sides. The Purusa, of the size of 
a thumb, is continually to be found in the inner soul in the hearts of 
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created beings. One should pull it out of the body cautiously, as one 

would pull the blade out of the reed. One should know him as pure 

(Sukra), as immortal--one should know him as pure, as immortal.'@ 
In the Tantric texts, the doctrines based on this earlier system are further elaborated. 
The channels running on either side of the central channel are said to tie across each 
other in the cakras, and knot particularly three times in the heart where the aksara- 
bindu or indestructible drop is located. The Yogas are designed to loosen these 
knots, as explained by Hopkins, who refers to the granthis as ‘restrictions’ and 
explains that during the death process the prdnas or vdyus circulating in the body 
dissolve into the left and right channels, and then into the central channel. Then the 
knots that bind the transmigrating consciousness into the body loosen as the prdna 
begins to flow in the central channel. 

This induces manifestation of subtle minds, which ordinary beings fear 

since they feel they are being annihilated. Yogis of the Highest Yoga 

Tantra, however, put these same states to use in the spiritual path. At 

the central channels, there are white and red drops, upon which 

physical and mental health are based--white predominant at the top of 

the head, and red at the solar plexus. These drops have their origin in 

a white and red drop at the ‘heart’, which is the size of a large mustard 

seed or small pea and has a white top and a red bottom. It is called the 

indestructible drop, since it lasts until death. The very subtle, life- 

bearing wind dwells inside it and, at death, all winds ultimately 

dissolve into it, whereupon the clear light of death dawns.'” 

So here we have identified the pathways and mechanism whereby the dying 
individual leaves the body to go into the antarabhdvah or state between death and the 
new life. In the earlier Upanisads it is indicated that the desirable state is to go to 


heaven, in the Sun, rather than returning here for another birth. By the time of the 


Tantric texts the idea of heaven in the Sun appears to have been relativized into the 
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notion of multiple heavens in all the stars, linked to multiple dimensions, and all of 
these are remapped into the subtle body of the human being in the holographic micro- 
macro-cosmic type-identity mapping systems that we will discuss in more detail in 
Chapter 8 of this dissertation. The focus in the Tantric texts appears to have shifted 
more to the idea that we will all reincarnate, in part as a result of the influence of the 
bodhisattva ideal in the Buddhist tradition that describes the liberated being as staying 
around earth and reincarnating for the sake of helping other people attain liberation. 
7.4.2. The Four States of Consciousness in The Upanisads and Tantras 

From the days of the Upanisads we have in India the doctrine of the four 
states of consciousness, waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state. 
Yajfiavalkya in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad describes how these four states relate to 
the states of living and dying: "There are two states of this spirit: The present one 
and that in the other world; a middle state, as the third, is that of sleep. When he 
stays in this middle state, he views both those states--the present one (in dream) and 
that in the other world (in deep sleep)."'~* The doctrine is that when one goes into 
deep sleep the purusa returns to its source in the Sun, and is also free to wander in 
dreams: "Throwing off, in sleep, that which is of the body, it, itself sleepless, views 
the sleeping organs; borrowing its light, it then returns again to its place--the golden 
spirit, the one bird of passage (ekahamsa)."'® The rarely described fourth state is 
identified with Brahma who is the dtman, and there is a mapping of this fourth state 
to the death state as well, so that the four states of consciousness become mapped to 


the states of existence. Just as we repeatedly cycle through waking, dreaming, deep 
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sleep, the fourth state, deep sleep, dreaming, waking (for another day), and so on 
over the course of our physical lives as beings who are awake for part of 24 hours, 
and then sleep in dream and deep sleep states for another portion of this time, so too 
the Indians conceived of us as living a physical life, dying, passing through an 
intermediate or between state, and being reborn into another life. 

The Tantric practitioners bring an enthusiasm to the death realms that 
eradicates the normal fear thereof. Hence we find included in the Tantric tradition as 
a whole the oddball cults celebrated in cremation grounds, the wild images of naked 
men and women dancing with skull garlands about their necks, and smearing their 
bodies with the ashes of the dead. Even the more conservative Tantric cults tend to 
use skull-cups in their rituals. Why? To smash the paranoia and anxiety about 
death, to destroy the panic at the loss of identity that one fears will ensue with the 
destruction of our individual identity. Yet the objective is not to die, and the cults are 
not ritual murder or ritual suicide cults. Far from it. Instead what we have is a 
confrontational attitude, a challenging of the initiates to confront and master these 
varied states of consciousness, and in so doing gain control over the fundamental 
processes of life and death. What is so intriguing about the Tantric systems is the 
relationship of the sexual yogas to the death process. We will examine the specifics 
of the initiation processes preceding the sexual yogas in Chapter 8, and the sexual 
yogas themselves in Chapter 9. What is important to understand here is how the 
classical Indian four states of consciousness are mapped into the subtle body system, 


undergirding the practices of Tantric Yoga, and providing a rationale for the practices 
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of the sexual yogas. 

In the Buddhist system the doctrine of the three bodies of the Buddha is 
mapped to three of the four states of consciousness: the Dharmakdya or Dharma 
Body is mapped to the sleep state and death, the Sambhogakdya, the Enjoyment or 
Beatific Body, is mapped to the dream state and the between state, and the 
Nirmadnakaya or Emanation Body is mapped to the waking state and human life. In 
the Buddhist Tantric system another Buddha body, the Innate, Intrinsic or Orgasmic 
Body, Sajaha-kdya, is added to the schema, and identified with the mysterious fourth 
state. The four bodies are then epitomized as a fourfold mind or consciousness- 
lightning (cittavajram caturdhd), i.e. a sort of super-electrified state of consciousness 
that connects in an alert fashion all four states of awareness. These are then mapped 
into the functional structure of the subtle body cakras and nddis. The fourth-state 
Sahajakdya is mapped to the navel; the deep-sleep Dharmakdya is localized to the 
heart; the dreaming state Sambhogakdya is mapped to the throat center; and the 
waking state Nirmdnakdya is mapped to the brow cakra. When the male and female 
initiates together master the practice of non-ejaculatory orgasm in mutual embrace, 
the flowing bodhicitta becomes poised in these centers and the initiates’ awareness 
opens up to all four states simultaneously. The key to this doctrine, though it is not 
mentioned here, is that through the sexual yoga practice the initiates loosen the knots 
(granthis) in the heart and other cakras just as happens in the dying process, yet in 
the sexual yogas they use the opening up of consciousness to the other dimensions as 


an opportunity to integrate these dimensions into their living human state, rather than 
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leaving their body behind as happens in deep sleep or death. The following 
description is from the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabha: 


Now, the cessation of waking-etc. is described--5.125: Waking and 
dreaming’s intrinsic form, and the other, this intrinsic form of deep 
sleep and the fourth [state]; [59.125] Situated in the body, dissolved in 
the breath, [it] spreads to the sense objects, without moving, dissolved 
in the thinking;! Situated in knowledge, through the embrace of a 
woman, the moment also exists in the flowing bodhicitta; From the 
emanation etc., the restrained, fourfold mind-lightning sequentially 
comes forth into being.|}|125/! "Waking" etc. Here, situated in the 
body of the transmigrators, i.e. situated in the head, the bodhicitta is 
the characteristic of the waking-[state]. Dissolved in the breath, 1.e. 
located in the throat, it is the intrinsic state of dreaming. In both states 
[59.10] it spreads to the sense objects. Without moving, dissolved in 
thought, located in the heart, also this other one, i.e. the third, thought, 
the intrinsic nature of deep-sleep. The knowledge state, i.e. located in 
the navel, the intrinsic nature of the fourth [state], through the embrace 
of a woman, the characteristic of the unejaculated moment’s. When the 
bodhicitta is flowing,'® that itself is the thought, fourfold, stopped, the 
characteristic of the emanation-, enjoyment-, dharma-, and innate- 
bodies, of the Buddhas, comes into existence. Therefore, from the 
emanation etc., sequentially, the restrained fourfold thought lightning 
comes forth into being.}{}125!! 


When this state is achieved, we are said to have four imperishable drops in the four 
centers, with Kdlacakra taking over Indra’s role as the Soma juice, here called 
"Moon-juice" (candra-drava), dripping from the uvula in the Yogi’s mouth, the 
"Indra-womb" we discussed from the Taiitirfyopanisad’s Siksavallt (See Chapter 
7.2.3), as the initiates become Kdlacakra and his consort: 


5.37: The lord’s lotus with all the lightning bolts, and with the syllables 
and with their seeds residing in the diamond jewels, Universal joy 
everywhere, the abode of equal happiness, the universal time of the 
lightning bolt possessor;! In this moon flow, who enters into the guru's 
mouth, he alone is Kdlacakra; Called the time of the mdras, causing 
fear of dying, this is the ddkinicakra.|'37|! [24.10] "The lord" etc. 

In this regard, the usnisa etc. six cakras, there is the transit of the 
yoginis by the syllables ka etc.; therefore, the lotus of the lord that is 
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the central lotus in the mandala, it is with all the lightning bolts, 1.e. 
with the four imperishable drops, i.e. unejaculated, with those 
situated in the lightning gems, the lotus located in the lightning jewel is 
universal joy everywhere, the abode of equal happiness because of its 
imperishability, the universal time of the lightning bolt possessor, 
producing joy among the yoginis. So in this moon juice, in the 
imperishable happiness, who enters into the guru’s mouth, in the 
knowledge face, he alone is [24.15] Kdlacakra, he becomes a yogi, this 
is the rule. So that cakra is called time, since it is said to consist of 
ignorance, etc. Of the mdras, of the four aggregates etc., it causes fear 
of dying, this is the ddékinicakra--free of all obscurations, it is not 
composed of the host of other deities. | |37} | 


In glossing Kdlacakra 5.119 Pundarika explains how, when the initiates have 
mastered the sexual yoga practice, they gain insight into the void-state of reality. The 
mastery is also concomitant with perfection of the pradndydma, i.e. the complete 
stilling of the flows of the winds through the subtle body channels. The point seems 
to be that as long as the prdna still moves in the left and right channels, instead of 
being brought into the central channel and then stilled, one will be subject to illusion 
and suffering. 


Here, the appearance of the void is invisible, having the shape of the 
earth it is seen, it is not firm; having the form of a fluid, a mirage, 
like water, and it is not water because of lack of flowing-ness. In the 
same way, the shape of fire is not fire. The body of moving wind, 
[56.5] because it is not flowing, is not moving, and it is not wind. 
Because there is no substance, there is the form of the void, and that is 
seen, like an illusory city, endowed with the colors white etc., yet 
because there is no substance, it is also invisible. Though it has all 
forms, it is always invisible to immature people. That is because of 
what reason? Because of the existence of addictions and mdras, 
because of the movement of the prdna in the left and right channels. 
This is the rule.}11191 | 


The Kdlacakra and Vimalaprabhdé give us a precise description of the movement of 


the winds and bodhicitta in the channels. The body, speech, and mind of traditional 
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Buddhist doctrine are mapped to the waking, dreaming, and deep sleep states, with 
the fourth state mapped to jfidna, true knowledge or intuition, a Buddhist Tantric 
addition to the earlier schema. 


Now the location of the movement” in the channels is stated...Here, 
the sound in the heart, the thought drop, generates the state of deep 
sleep. The drop, i.e. the body drop in the forehead, generates the 
waking state. The digit, i.e. the speech drop in the throat, generates 
dreams. Knowledge (or intuition), i.e. the knowledge drop in the 
navel, generates the fourth state. [Those] are located in the place of 
the nectar, the chain-bound channels. The ones located there are the 
ones located in the nectar place, i.e. the /aland, rasand, and avadhiiti; 
those, because of being chain-bound,'™ forming a triple path between 
the navel and the heart, and splitting the heart pericarp in the middle of 
the avadhiti, proceed with the /aland and rasana'™ using the left and 
right petals. Then, forming a triple path between the heart and the 
throat, again [56.20] it proceeds; in the same way there [they form] a 
triple path between the throat and the forehead, and between the 
forehead and the usnisa. In this way, forming four triple paths, the 
lalané "goes to the highest place, ending in twelve [finger widths] and 
ending in [sixteen] digits" (Kdlacakratantra 2.47), as stated in the 
Adhydtma Chapter. The rasand also goes {to that place] by the right 
[nostril], the avadhiti simultaneously goes [to that place] by both 
nostrils. In the same way, forming a triple path below, between the 
navel and the concealed, moving through the feces and urine channel''® 
on the left and the right, [moving] through the middle of the fankhini'"' 
in the concealed lotus, [and] moving through the middle of the feces 
channel below the concealed lotus, going through the urine channel on 
left in either the penis [liriga] or in the vagina [bhaga], [56.25] [and] 
going through the semen channel on the right--such is the movement 
through the channels as described in the Adhydtma chapter. In this way 
the triple paths of the prdna and apdna: the upward paths of the left, 
right, and middle for the prdya, and the downwards paths of the feces, 
urine, and semen for the apdna. The vagina of women is the lotus 
together with the lightning bolt because of its vibrations. The lightning 
bolt together with the jewel, because of its perishability, is itself joined 
to the lotus, because of its blossoming. In the middle of the rubbing 
together of the wind is in the middle of the rubbing together of the 
prdna and apdna in the navel. The sense domain, i.e. the unseparated 
place. And there is the exit and entry of the senses, i.e. the channels 
of the eye etc., in the sense domains, and in the navel. That in fact 
was described previously. [57.1] Perceiving the cause of smoke etc., is 
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by the door of the avadhiiti’s; because of the word also, that too is in 

the navel. All that is secret, to be protected from immature people. 

This is the rule.! {1201} 
7.4.3. The Sahaja-Kaya--A Fourth Buddha Body 

The Sahaja-kdya or Innate (orgasmic) Body that is identified with the fourth 
state, with jfidna, and with the navel drop, is described in the Kdlacakra as including 
or consisting of the waking/body/nirmdnakdya/forehead drop, the 
dreaming/speech/sambhogakdya/throat drop, and the deep 
sleep/mind/dharmakdya/heart drop. This fourth state/jfidna/sahajakdya/navel drop is 
a state of awareness that includes and transcends time, includes and transcends 
wisdom and means, includes and transcends male and female, and is perfectly 
transparent--the clear light. Since it is innate, it is innate to both man and woman--it 
is not restricted to either sex (reflecting the Tantric traditions’ even-handedness 
towards the two genders). The sahaja-kdya consciousness provides the initiates with 
a perspective on time itself by taking awareness up and out of linear sequential time. 
The point here is that imitates gain the ability to see into the past and into the future, 
with specificity, knowing specific past events of any particular time, and specific 
future events at predictable times. This is the fruit or result of practicing the time 
yogas of the Kdlacakra (wheel of time or time machine) system. Especially worth 
noting in this passage is the reference to the sambhogakdya as existing for the sake of 
sentient beings, seeming to cry out in its desire to help them. This is the fundamental 
point of the Mahayana and Vajrayana tradition--that all of these techniques and 


practices are for the sake of liberating all living beings. 


Here wisdom consists of fifteen kalds,'' the bright fortnight; the dark 
fortnight [that is] the waning of the [fifteen] lunar kalds is the means. 
Similarly the bright is the night and the dark is the day. So the innate 
body is neither wisdom nor even means, this is the innate body of the 
Buddhas. In this way the bright fortnight is non-existent, nor is there a 
dark [fortnight] [since] it consists of unreal kalds; neither is real or 
unreal; [45.25] since they are mutually denied [logically], there is no 
meeting of the two. There is not even the non-existence of both--that is 
to say, the innate happiness is not without both the bright and dark 
fortnights. In this way, the innate body is said to be the complete 
purification of the four logical possibilities (catuskofi), the sixteen 
kalds, [and] possessing the property of voidness, [46.1] because it is 
characterized by flowing, and because of the indestructible fourth 
[state] of the yogins. Hence it is proven that it is neither male nor 
female. Here the innate body, in fulfillment of one’s own interests and 
in fulfillment of the interests of others, becomes'” the dharma body, 
through the dissolution of deep sleep.... Therefore, because of the 
distinction between perceiving and perceivable, the dharma body, with 
the intrinsic nature of [both] wisdom and means, is the agent for the 
purpose of others. And it is produced from the innate [body]. In this 
way the innate is flowing in the navel, ripened in the dharmacakra 
{and] in the heart; it is this dharma body, the enjoyment body, for the 
fulfillment of the interest of others, crying out, seemingly, the agent for 
the purpose of many sentient beings. Here, with the divine eye, the 
form without past or future is seen as a reflected shape, perfectly 
transparent; in that [perfectly transparent form] the sound that issues 
forth is the echo (pratiSabdah) the enjoyment body, is intrinsically 
wisdom and means. With the divine ear [46.10] the divine vijfidna is 
the perceiver, the echo is the perceivable. Therefore one knows the 
calculation of time in the past and the future, in a certain kalpa,'"* ina 
certain yuga,' in a certain year, in a certain month, in a certain 
fortnight, in a certain day etc., such and such occurred, such and such 
will be. Therefore, intelligent beings are to be taught, i.e. through the 
dissolution of the dream state, in the throat, human effort is the 
enjoyment body, because of retaining the semen (ardhvaretasah). For 
the sake of the maturation of intelligent beings this one again becomes 
the enjoyment body, it becomes the emanation body, intrinsically 
wisdom and means. Though one of the intelligent beings, because of 
seeing its various emanations, [it appears to be] many. In the same 
way the union of one and many [46.15] is evidently wisdom and 
means, covertly the cessation of [both] one and many. It is also, 
through the dissolution of the waking state, in the forehead [cakra] the 
spotless emanation body, "the completely visible form, the jewel 
ensign,''® the great gem" [Ndmasameiti 9.24].""7 Thus the one is the 
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innate, it itself is the dharma-, the enjoyment-, and the emanation- 
[bodies]--so it is fourfold.| | 89}! 


7.4.4. The Trika System Parallels to the Kalacakra Doctrines 

The Trika system espouses a virtually identical doctrine in terms of the Tantric 
physiology that undergirds its Tantric Yoga practices. Padoux provides us an outline 
of the siksmadhydna discussed in Chapter 7 of the Netratantra: the subtle body in 
this version contains, in addition to six cakras, twelve knots (granthis) and sixteen 
supports (ddhdra) along the body’s axis, five spaces or voids (Sanya or vyoman), 
three dwelling places or abodes (dhdman) and three subtle centers that radiate the 
nddis. The mantras blast their energy into these prdna channels to transform one’s 
body into a divyadeha or divine body, free of death and disease. Intensive 
meditations are required, whereby the adept collects his vibrational energy (Spanda) 
in the ‘bulb’ of his subtle body (the kanda at the base of the spine) after it has 
reached down through the bhuvanas to Kdldgni--the Kdldgni Bhairava that the 
Svacchanda describes as located at the bottom edge of Brahma’s egg. Then the virya 
or seminal energy as Sdkta-spanda, the vibrational energy of Sakti, is sent up through 
the genitals to the susumnd, permeating the sense organs, piercing the six cakras, 
loosening the twelve knots, penetrating the five voids and the three abodes.''® There 
are two slightly different types of meditation described (from the kula and Tantra 
traditions); Padoux describes the latter, and Brunner provides for the first a list of 
the ddhdras (top of the head, mid-brown, palate, throat, heart, naval, and the ‘joy- 
sense organ’ (dnandendriya), i.e. the genitalia) mapped to the various vyoman, cakras 


by other names (Santi, dipti, bhedana, yogi, maya, and nddt), the granthis (Sakti, 
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ndda, baindava, dipika, indhikd, saddSiva, [§vara, rudra, visnu, brahma, pdSava, and 
maya), and the sthdnas (Siva, Sakti, sadaSiva, ifvara, rudra, visnu, and brahma).""° 
This process excites the bindu (drop) that produces the immortality nectar (amrta), 
and this nectar is then channeled down through the channels of the subtle body to 
pervade the entire system. In the end he becomes immortal, Mytyujit, the conqueror 
of death, or Kdlajit, the conqueror of time.'*° Abhinava says there are twelve 
goddesses abiding like disks of the Sun, and in each one of them the fire, Sun, Moon, 
and the peacefulness of the fourth state appear. And that unexcelled cakra (of solar 
goddesses) radiates outward from the heart by means of the ‘sky-paths’ of the senses 
(the eye etc.) into each of the sense domains (or sense objects). And through the 
sequence of creation, maintenance, and destruction that takes place in each sense 
domain by the light-rays from that cakra, the form whose nature is the light of the 
Moon, Sun, and Fire remains steady.'?' The yogi follows this meditation sequence as 
a means of collapsing the universe into his or her internal subtle wheels (cakras) of 
progressively more numerous light rays, thereby reenvisioning the entire sensory 
perception process as a sort of magnificently expansive divine-holographic experience. 
This maps quite nicely to the Kdlacakra notion of collapsing the dimensions into the 
subtle body during the sexual Yogas. 

Just as we find in the Kdlacakratantra system, the Trika doctrine as expressed 
in the Malinivijayottara exhibits a complex pattern of mapping doctrinal categories 
onto perceived given facts about reality. Here we have the various categories of 


existence that emerge from Siva and Sakti mapped into the four normal states of 
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awareness, i.e. waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state, beyond deep 
sleep, familiar to readers of the Upanisads: 


And in Trika one should notice that the self is divided into Sakti, the 
will of Sakti and Siva; And reality is well known to be recognizable in 
the five-natured category as being the ruler together with [its] activity, 
and being the impeller of what is devoid of that; because of the 
cessation of desire, and because of being self-established, and 
undivided--it is fivefold. (Here begins a discussion of the set {a) 
pinda-stha, b) padastha, c) ripastha, d) riipatitam, and e) 
turyatitam}): Furthermore, the category of the names of these states is 
also made clear: the (a) body-resident and the universally beneficent 
are considered to be the two names for the waking [state]. [They] 
prefer (b) situated in the place, and pervasion as the two names for 
dreaming. (c) Situated in a form and the great pervasion are the two 
names for deep sleep. A collection, and what is beyond form are 
properly said to be [the two names] for (d) the fourth [state]. The 
perceptive ones prefer the great collection (mahdpracayam) and (e) 
what is beyond the fourth [state] (tuérydtitam). This category is so 
called due to the distinction between the various principles; you must 
listen to how all these five principles [are distinguished]. The 
combination that will be established of these names of the elements and 
the principles is [what is] desired. That they say is [what is meant by] 
(a) "body-resident;" [they] know it as beyond (b) what’s located in the 
place [pada-stha]; The mantras, the masters of them, and the rulers 
are what is meant by (c) “residing in the form." What is (d) beyond 
form is the Para Sakti, including activity, and free of diseases. (e) Siva 
is recognizable as unmanifest, without appearance, purified, established 
in one’s very own self, beyond everything; whoever knows that 
becomes liberated. The (a) body-resident is fourfold, awakened and 
also not awakened; the (b) place-resident [pada-stha] is also fourfold, 
well-awakened and really well awakened. What’s called (c) répastha is 
considered fourfold by those meditating by Yoga: going and coming, 
well-dispersed, come together, and well-assembled. The (d) other is 
likewise arisen, spacious, peaceful, and very clear. And (e) is what 
agitates the mind, is endless, [achieves] all objectives, and is 
permanently arisen. (Then, as a footnote, the text adds:) In the 
collection (i.e. (d), the fourth state), the one is recognizable, situated in 
that mahat. So in this way it is said that the fivefold path is now 
threefold: It is said that the principle of the d@man has as its limit the 
entirety of consciousness; and what’s called knowledge (vidyd) ends in 
Siva; what remains they know as Siva’s place; In this way this path is 
widely known to be divided into these categories. Now, the 
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simultaneous differentiation of all the paths is [also] stated: The (a) 
earthly, the (b) prakttic, the (c) illusory, and the (d) Saktic--thus that 
fourfold egg is briefly described. The one primary principle is 
indicated there to be pervaded by the earth--individually, non-dual, 
countlessly, singly, individually. In the manus of the flood of words 
one should remember the flood of ksa, individually, one by one. 
From the realm of the Kdldgni, up to what is above the city of 
Virabhadra, the sixteen-fold city is known. The sixfold path is well- 
known. And with the [feminine] satisfying one there is the second; 
and in that one may recognize the principles. '” 


Just as we find Kalacakra identified with the ‘Moon-Juice’ dripping from the 
uvula when the initiates attain the interconnected multidimensional hook-up into the 
cosmic web with their indestructible drops poised in the cakras as the four states of 
normal consciousness and the four Buddha bodies, so too we find the nectar dripping 
from the palate in the MGlinivijayottaratantra, chapter 21: 


So then the supreme secret is described, the supreme nectar of the 
knowledge of Siva, for the destruction of sickness and death of the 
yogis. In the sixteen-spoked throat cakra, whose pericarp is fabricated 
from the Moon, one should meditate on Pard in her own form, there, 
flowing as the nectar of immortality. The perceptive one, bound 
together in the single moment by prior application [of mantras], having 
afterwards also drawn in the tongue, placing it on the soft palate, 
should meditate on the divine flowing nectar of immortality, white as 
the disk of the Moon; his mouth becomes filled with somewhat salty 
water, that smells a bit metallic; however, one should not drink it, one 
should spit it out. One should practice thus, until what [really] 
achieves that (i.e. siddhi) is produced.'* Freed from old age and 
sickness, [it] is produced, drinking that, then, after six months, easily 
after a year, one becomes a conqueror of death. 
(Malintvijayottaratantra 21.1-21.6) 


Evidently in the Saivite Tantra the idea is present that the first drips from the uvula 
are not the actual nectar, perhaps like a bit of rusty water in the pipes; after the flow 
has run for a while it clears, and one can taste the real nectar. 


7.5. The Doctrine of the Vital Points and Their Relationship to the Subtle Body 
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A subsidiary and not commonly understood doctrine of the medical channels is 
the doctrine of the so-called vulnerable or vital points (marman). This is one of these 
doctrines one often finds mentioned in passing in a wide range of non-medical 
Sanskrit texts, yet never explained. There appear to have been many such doctrines 
in ancient India that were apparently considered common knowledge at some point, 
yet for modern scholars usually remain a bit mysterious. Partly out of sheer 
frustration at my own ignorance on the subject, I looked carefully through the section 
on marmans in Vagbhata’s texts, and found some surprising correspondences between 
these points and the cakras of the subtle body. Since I have read rather widely in the 
secondary literature on the cakras and to some extent in the secondary literature on 
the medical tradition, and have begun to read more widely the primary medical and 
Tantric literature, I believe I am safe in saying that the following section of my 
presentation--linking the cakras to a particular subset of the marmans--has never 
before been pointed out by either Western or Indian Indologists (of course one never 
knows what may still lie hidden away in one of those conference proceedings volumes 
or old academic journals). 

In listing the locations of the channels Vagbhafa specifies subsets that are not 
to be cut with sharp instruments. Most of these appear to be blood vessels, though 
some appear to be nerves. Each limb has 100 sirds, with a particular one called 
jJalandharé not to be cut; there are 32 in the pelvis, with two on either side of the 
groin (vanksana), and two at the crest of either pelvic bone (kafikataruna) not to be 


cut; sixteen in the flanks of the torso (pdrsva) to be avoided. There are twenty four 
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on either side of the backbone, and two of these on each side are off limits; two on 
either side of the genitals in the abdomen to be avoided, among the forty-eight there; 
in the chest there are forty sirds, and of these two each at the upper edge of the 
breast, two each at its lower edge, one at the heart, one each at the sides of the chest, 
and one each at the sides of the back should not be cut. There are also forty-eight in 
the neck, with sixteen off-limits--two nila, two manyd, two krkdtika, two vidhira, 
and eight mdtrkds that cannot be cut. Sixteen in the lower jaw, and one should not 
cut the two at the joint of the jaw; sixteen in the tongue, with four at its base 
controlling taste and speech that should not be cut; twenty-four in the nose, with two 
of these and one in the palate not to be cut; fifty-six in the eyes, with a set of six 
controlling the eyelids and eye movement not to be cut; sixty in the forehead, with 
seven located at the center of the eyebrows, two above the eyebrows, and four at the 
hairline to be avoided. Sixteen in the ears with two controlling hearing to be avoided. 
Sixteen in each temple, with two to be avoided; twelve in the head, with two at the 
edge of the hair on the temples, one at each of the five sutures of the skull, and one 
at the crown of the head to be avoided.'* 
7.5.1. The Locations of the Vulnerable Points 

Now most of the locations listed as places to avoid cutting are identified as the 
so-called marmans, vital or vulnerable points on the body, where a wound is usually 
fatal. This was a very reasonable medical doctrine to develop in a society where 
warfare was widespread and fairly frequent. There are 107 of these, eleven of these 


in each of the two legs, and in each of the two arms; three in the stomach region, 
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and nine in the chest; there are fourteen in the back, and thirty-seven above the 
collar-bone.'~ Though some of the descriptions are a bit tedious and unpleasant, they 
are, I think, particularly relevant to the system of nerve channels and cakras or 
centers that is so central to the complicated meditational yogas of the Tantric systems 
(I have provided a complete comparative translation of the sections on the marmans 
from the Asfdngahrdayasamhitd and the Astangasamhitd in this endnote'”’). There is 
One in the center of the sole of each foot and in the palm of each hand (tdlahrdayam), 
and piercing it causes death. Another set of four called "quick" (ksipra) are located 
between the thumb and forefinger, or between the big toe and fore-toe, and piercing 
those causes death by convulsions (a "wind" disease). Another set of four at the base 
of the thumbs or big toe are called "a bundle" (kurca)--piercing these causes tremors 
in the affected hand or foot. At the base of the palms and heels are the ‘heads of the 
bunches’ (kuércaSiras), and piercing these causes swelling or breakage of the bones. 
The ankles and wrists have vital points (gu/pha and manibandha) whose injury can 
numb the lower legs or forearms, break the bones or weaken the hand or foot. Injury 
to the “abodes of Indra," (indravasti) at mid calf or mid-forearm can lead to death by 
blood loss, though that can be prevented by cutting off the blood flow. The knees 
and elbows can be injured, causing a limp, or crippled lower arm, and there are 
points called ‘linch pins’ (dmi) just above the knees and elbows that cause pain. There 
are points in each thigh and each upper arm that can cause the limb to wither; points 
at the base of the thigh bone or upper arm (lohitdksa--‘blood point’) that can cause 


paralysis; points on either side of the genitals between the groin and scrotum (vifapa- 
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~‘sprout or branch’) that when injured can cause impotence or diminished semen. In 
the upper body there are points between the clavicle and armpit (kaksddhara) that can 
cause deformity of the arm. A blow to the anus point (guda) causes instant death; 
there is the basti or bladder point that when wounded directly causes death, and when 
wounded on the side can cause urinary problems, kidney stones. A navel point that 
can cause sudden death. A heart point that can cause sudden death. Two points 
below the breasts that when wounded cause death by internal bleeding; two above the 
breasts that cause death by the viscera filling with phlegm and blood (perhaps by 
injury to the lungs). Two at the brachial tubes (apastambha) that when injured lead 
to death from coughing fits and breathing difficulties. Two below the shoulders on 
the sides (apdldpas); when the blood in a wound here turns into pus, one dies. 
There are the two at the tops of the pelvic bones (kafikataruna) that when injured lead 
to death from loss of blood, withering of the appearance, loss of color, etc. The two 
kukundara points are at on either side above the crack of the buttocks, and injuries 
there cause paralysis of the lower body. The two nitamba points are at the top of the 
backs of the hips--when injured the lower body swells, followed by a feebleness and 
eventual death. The two "side-joint" points (pdrsvasandhi) cause death from internal 
bleeding; the two "broad" (brhati) points cause death from external bleeding; the 
two shoulder blade (amsaphalaka) points cause paralysis and emaciation of the arms. 
The two shoulder (amsau) points also cause paralysis of the arms. 

Then we have the points above the collar bone. The two ‘dark-blue’ (nila) 


points at the inner ends of the clavicle, on either side of the voice box, cause loss of 
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speech when injured. The two next to them (manyd) cause loss of taste; there are 
four mdtrkds on either side of the neck, and injury to them causes instant death. 
There are two at the back or nape of the neck (krkafikas)--when injured they cause 
head tremors. Two just behind and below the ears, in the small depressions there 
(vidhura = depression) that when injured cause deafness; two inside the palate near 
the nasal openings, shaped like hooded serpents (called phana or flared, like a 
serpent) that when injured cause loss of smell; two called apdrga at the outer comers 
of the eyes, that when injured cause blindness; two just in front of the tops of the 
ears called fankha (the temporal bone, a conch shell) that when injured cause 
immediate death. Two at the small depressions in the forehead just above the ends of 
the eyebrows (dvarta) that when wounded cause either blindness or damage to the 
sight. Two just above the temples (urksepas) and one in the center of the eyebrows 
(sthapant) are where one will survive a wound as long as the arrow is allowed to fall 
out of its own accord--extract it and you will die immediately. Five points along the 
sutures of the skull that will cause madness, delusion, unconsciousness or death. 
There are four in the palate where the sinuses meet--with openings (they say) to the 
tongue, eyes, ears, and nose--injury there causes immediate death. Then, finally, 
there is a marman at the very top or crown of the head called "the ruler" (adhipati). 
It is the meeting point of all the channels (sirds) and joints, and a wound there will be 
immediately fatal. 

7.5.2. The Vulnerable Points and the Cakras 


Looking at the points where wounds prove immediately fatal, that is, the anus, 
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the lower bladder point, the navel, the heart, the eight "mothers" (mdrrkds) on either 
side of the neck, the four points inside the palate, potentially the points at the temples 
and between the eyebrows, the two temporal bone points on either side of the head, 
the points in the center of the palms in the hands and feet, and finally the point at the 
crown of the head, we find that we have locations that correspond, for the most part, 
to the locations of the major cakras or centers of the Tantric yoga system of nddis and 
cakras. And while these points are discussed in the Indian medical literature in terms 
of their potential fatalness, it is precisely these same potentially instantly fatal points 
(with the possible exception of the temporal bone points) that become the focus of the 
intense meditational yogas of the Tantric tradition. The location of the 
sahasraralusni§a cakra correlates exactly with that of the adhipati marma. And just 
as the nddis in the Tantric physiology lead to the crown cakra, so that raising the 
kundalint or bodhicitta to the top of the head is an essential aspect of Tantric yoga, so 
we find that in the Ayurvedic doctrine the internal channels are said to go to the top 
of the head. Asfdngahrdaya 4.36b-37a says: ‘Inside the head, on top, at the meeting 
place of the channels and the joints, the parting of the hair, is the vulnerable point 
named adhipati; injury there results in immediate death.’ The commentary explains: 
“What is located inside the head; above that, i.e. beginning from there, on top of the 
head, is the meeting place of the channels and the joints (sird-sandhi-samdgamah); 
the conjunction of the channels and the joints; the particular vulnerable point called 
the adhipa is characterized by the parting of the hair.’ The commentary on this same 


passage at Asdngahrdaya 4.45 further clarifies this: "The pati is the regent of the 
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vital points, there is one of those, and it is located inside, on the top of the head." 
The other marmans also are located at the other major cakras: the sthapani is at the 
location of the djfid cakra--the ‘command’ center or ‘third eye’ center at mid-brow, 
called the ‘forehead center’ (/aldtacakram) in Buddhist systems; the hrdaya marman 
is at the location of the Ardaya cakra--sometimes called andhatacakram (‘unstruck’) in 
Hindu systems; the navel point (7dbhi marman) is at the location of the navel center 
(manipiira, in Hindu terminology; usually just ndbhicakram in Buddhist systems); 
the bladder point is roughly at the location of what is called the abdominal center 
(about four finger-widths below the navel) called the "self-established” center 
(svadhisthdna), and the anus point (guda) is located at the anus center called the 
"root-base” (miulddhdra); these latter two are usually just referred to as one, called 
the guhya-cakram (private or secret center), in the Buddhist terminology. The eight 
“mother” vital points are roughly at the location of the ‘purified’ throat center 
(vi§Suddha cakra, often called simply the kantha-cakram in Buddhist systems.). 
Though I do not know the technical yogic names for them, there are also important 
cakras at the centers of the palms of the hands and feet--these are often depicted in 
Indian iconography. A passage from the Kdlacakra describing the marks of the ideal 
man (i.e. Buddha), makes explicit the connection between the cakras in the hands and 
the feet, and the rest of the cakras in the body, represented here by the crown cakra 
and the navel cakra: “Here the marks of the great man are as follows--the two soles 
of the Tathagata’s feet and the two palms of his hands are marked with cakras; the 


two soles of his feet are well connected [or established in, supratisthita, by linking 
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ndqis} to the completely filled thousand-rayed cakra and to his navel (cakra)."'’ The 
same passage describes the Tathagata’s brow cakra as follows: "the mandala above 
the brow consists of the thirty-two [marks], with an extremely subtle white [just like] 
the white of bits of cotton, turning clockwise."'* The only location where I have not 
seen or read about a yogic cakra is at the temples, though these are on the axis with 
the brow cakra that is in any case said to be inside of the head, the so-called third 
eye. In some of the more detailed descriptions of the cakras given in later Hindu 
Tantric Yoga and Yoga texts there is also a center located roughly where the 
‘crossroads’ points are located at the top of the palate. It is to this upper palate cakra 
that Yogis sometimes turn the tip of their tongue during various meditation practices, 
so as to ‘drink the nectar’ dripping therefrom. This is exactly the same location 
referred to as ‘Indra’s yonih’ in the Taiitiriyopanisad’s Siksavallt passage cited above, 
and in the Kdlacakratantra passages also cited above. We find in most Tantric 
descriptions of Yogic bliss that the experience includes the dripping of nectar or drops 
from this point, a curious consistency with the name given in the Upanisad that 
suggests a very ancient Yogic practice and doctrine is integral to the Tantric Yogas. 

An important point to notice here is that the Tathagata’s brow cakra it is 
referred to as a mandala turning clockwise. Normally the cakras of the body are 
depicted as static in iconography (usually paintings). Here however we have an 
indication that the cakras are in motion. Both terms, cakra and mandala refer most 
literally to wheels or circles. Wheels tend to move. Yet the cakras are also 


described as lotuses, with the spokes of the cakras represented by the lotus petals. As 
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described in the Upanisad passage cited above from the Mahdndrdyana Upanisad the 
heart lotus is said to be facing downwards. So we have a dual overlay of descriptions 
for these centers with imagery that is not completely compatible. The mandalas of 
the Tantric iconographical and visualization meditations are spherical, not flat circles. 
And we have descriptions in the Kdlacakratantra indicating that there are mandalas 
located inside the cakras. Just as in the Upanisads, where a spherical cavity inside of 
the heart is described, in the Tantras we have multiple spherical sub-centers localized 
to the various cakras. No doubt had the wonders of three-dimensional computer 
imaging and virtual-reality representations been available to the early Tantric artists, 
we would have been left with three-dimensional depictions of the mandalas used in 
their meditations instead of the two-dimensional images we commonly find. The 
same appears to be true for the cakras--from the descriptions of the respective sizes of 
the vital points it appears that at these must have been thought of as three-dimensional 
locations; otherwise the dimensions given make no sense. The marmans located at 
the cakra points, the anus, the lower bladder point, the navel, the heart, the eight 
‘mothers’ (mdtrkds) in the neck, and the four ‘crossroad’ points in the palate, are 
among the twenty-nine points said to measure the size of the palm of one’s hand. 

The two ‘conch shell’ points (farikhas) in the temples (mapping to the third eye cakra 
depicted in the center of the brow) and the ‘ruler’ point (adhipati) at the top of the 
head (mapping to the crown cakra), are among the fifty-six points measuring half a 
finger’s breadth.'*? While it is difficult in the sometimes oblique language of the 


Kalacakratantra to find exact measurements of the cakras (measurements of their 
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locations are given frequently and are easier to understand), I have located a couple of 
these. In a section on the “purification of the body mandala" where the outer cosmos 
is mapped to the measurements of the initiate’s body, the text does indeed state that 
the crown cakra is half a finger’s width in dimension: “And in the Meru place, it is 
half a finger width; for the lord of victors, [this is] a thousand yojanas.""°° The 
‘Meru’ location is a mapping of the highest point of the outer cosmos to the top of the 
head. 

Visualizing these lotuses, or cakras/marman points as spherical, or three- 
dimensional, and radiating with the sort of fiery, lightning-like, or solar brightness 
and energy described in the Tantric texts gives us an impressive image of the dense 
human body filled with a pulsating divine light that rivals anything produced in the 
best science fiction movies of our day. I mention this only as an attempt to bring out 
more of the character of how it seems the subtle-body cakra system was actually 
thought of in the tradition. It is all too easy to forget--through the influence of the 
mind-numbing complexities of Tantric iconography, the plethora of two-dimensional 
paintings, and the static nature of the Tantric artistic tradition of sculptures and 
paintings--that the Tdntrikds were referring to phenomena that for them were real, 
living, animated and experiential. 

7.5.3. Matching Locations of the Cakras Described in the Kalacakra 

In the K@lacakra’s Vimalaprabhd these locations of the major cakras (in the 

Buddhist version of them) are given explicitly: "The usnfsa," etc. Here, from the 


Bhagavan, from the lord of victors, from the usnisa to the middle of the eyebrows, 
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i.e. in the middle of the brow, is the sun and a half avigulas, a distance of twelve and 
a half finger [widths]. From that to the throat lotus, likewise, a distance of twelve 
and a half finger widths. To the heart, also, twelve and a half finger [widths]. Then 
to the navel and secret lotus, likewise, i.e. to the navel lotus, twelve and a half finger 
widths; likewise, to the secret lotus, twelve and a half finger widths. From there, 
from the usnfsa, to the end of the secret lotus, the length of the body is sixty-two and 
a half finger widths."'®' (These angulas or ‘finger widths’ are not some abstract 
measuring system with a standard size as in an inch or a meter, they are rather the 
individual’s own fingers--so that the measurement system used is customized to the 
individual. This is standard practice in Indian medicine, where the amounts of drugs 
to be taken by the patient are for instance sometimes dosed in terms of the amount 
that patient can hold in their own hand--the different the size of the hand, the different 
the size of the dose.) The Buddhist cakra systems typically conflate the two lower 
cakras at the genitals and the base of the spine into one, generally referred to as the 
secret or private (guhya-) center. However, these are essentially the same cakras as 
in the Hindu system, and certainly the same locations identified in the Asfdngahrdaya 
and Asfdngasamhitd sections on the marmans. The measurements for the locations of 
the cakras are given again at Kdlacakratantra 5.183, where they are used as the basis 
for building a caitya whose proportions exactly match the distribution of the cakras in 
the body. 

7.5.4. A Physiological Rationale for Cakra Meditations 


So it would certainly appear that the physiological focal points of Tantric 
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meditational yogas are designed to strengthen the very locations of the naturally 
vulnerable points of the body. The logic behind such a focus is already implicit in 
the medical tradition’s definition of these points. Asfaéngahrdaya, Sartrasthana 4.38 
says: “A vulnerable point is also the meeting place of muscle tissue, bone, tendons, 
arteries and veins; so life resides intensely in these (tena atra sutardm jivitam 
sthitam)." The commentary paraphrases this: "So the meeting places of the 
flesh/muscle etc. are said to be those types of vulnerable points. For this reason, life 
resides intensely in these places--i.e. in these places the life breaths are established.’ 
The commentary on the next verse adds, in typically repetitive commentarial fashion: 
"There are six sorts of marmas, i.e. a six-fold arrangement. By this word 
‘arrangement’ is established the definition that there is an arrangement of vital points 
since they are determined to be the location of life in man." An additional reason for 
the particular character of the nineteen points that cause instant death is that they are 
considered points of elemental fire, the agni mahdbhata of the five basic elements. 
At Astanigasamgraha, Sdrtrasthdna topic 7.56: “The vital points causing instant 
death," verse 2.518 reads: "The anus, the bladder, the navel, the heart, the [eight] 
matrkds, the Sankhas (temples), the Syrigdtakas (‘the meeting place of four roads’ in 
the palate), and the adhipati, these are the nineteen causing sudden death; because 
they are fiery (@gneyatvat), the time of death from them is shorter than seven days." 
Given the central role played by the bodily fires in basic health as defined by 
Ayurveda, and the central role of psychosomatic fires in all its various forms in the 


subtle body system of the Tantras, it makes perfectly good sense that these 
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‘instantaneously’ fatal points--that are also the locations of major cakras--would have 
the nature of fire. In keeping with the logic of these points being the major locations 
of the life force in the body--as defined by the medical tradition--we also find in 
Caraka the remark that "There are only ten seats where the vital breaths are 
located--such as--two temples, three vital organs (marmatrayam--heart, bladder, and 
head), throat, blood, semen, ojas, and anorectal region."'** The physician who knows 
about these is called the prdnabhisara (promoter/attendant of vital breath). The only 
one missing in his definition is the navel. A similar list that includes the navel is 
given by Vagbhafa, who refers to the ten seats of life (jfvita dhdma) as the head, the 
base of the tongue, the throat, the blood, the heart, the navel, the bladder, the semen, 
the ojas--essence of the tissues, and the anus.'* Although no specific directions for 
enhancing the life energy in these points is given in the medical texts, 
Astangasamgraha Sdartrasthana topic 7.75 notes that there is no damage from the vital 
points for those whose health has not diminished. 2.537: "In this body that is 
pervaded by vital points, good health protects the vital points; therefore the wise one 
should always use healthy/living things. That one is protected from the damages to 
injured vital points." 

While we have seen in section 7.4 that Tantric practice involves a rather 
complex appreciation of the psychophysical anatomy, the correspondence of the 
locations of the indestructible drops in the cakras, and the cakras with the vulnerable 
points of the body where the seats of life are most intensely located gives us by 


implication a very strong rationale for pursuing Tantric practice. It suggests that 
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while the death meditations as we find developed in the Tibetan tradition were a 
crucial aspect of Tantric practice, they were crucial precisely because they taught a 
person to die properly so that they could be reborn properly. To use a sporting 
metaphor, we could say that mastering the death meditations were akin to learning to 
fall properly when practicing a martial art or when downhill skiing. The objective is 
to fall properly so that you can get back up without being injured, so you can 
continue the game. The objective of most of the Indian Tantric material I have 
looked at so far certainly seems--however outlandish this might appear--to be the 
attainment of an incorruptible, unaging superconscious body that would allow the 
practitioners to become living human supermen and superwomen, endowed with all 
the magical abilities called siddhis (flying through the air, endowed with super- 
hearing, clairvoyance, telepathy, etc.), free from diseases and free from old age, 
maintaining the physique and energy of a late teenager or someone in their mid- 
twenties. To accomplish these aims we find the texts counseling elaborate initiation 
procedures leading up to a culminating (hetero-) sexual yoga experience, accompanied 
by controlled indulgence in meat, wine, and other stimulatory substances. Coupled 
with these concerns are passages on rejuvenating elixirs, and even, in the case of the 
latter part of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra, a detailed section on the 
preparation of alchemical potions claimed to stave off aging (some sections speak of 
ridding the person of grey hair and wrinkles) and restore the individual to the youthful 
appearance of a sixteen or eighteen year-old (although the actual recipes appear to be 


poisonous). Just to give an example, we find this objective explicitly stated in 
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Kalacakratantra 5.228: "[{Taking] equal [parts] of the dayda [and] utpala,'* with the 
juices from their own tender leaves, [and] of the SGliparnt,'*> and of the abjasdri, 
pressing [these together with the] rasa [and] the sulphur with the iron in the magnet 
and the leaf for three days, also} One should eat it for six months, at the proper time 
every day, in the amount of one quarter of a sarika,'*® [143.10] Freed from the 
diseases of leprosy etc., free from wrinkles and grey hair, he has the appearance of 
an eighteen year old."""’ We cannot deny, then, that a specific concern of Tantric 
practice was to enhance psycho-physical vitality as part of the larger spiritual 
endeavor of aiding the liberation of humanity. As with Nietzsche’s ideal of the 
libermensch, the Tantras aimed at the ideal of every pair of initiates becoming a real 
living Buddha and Buddha consort, or a real human Siva and Sakti. 

There is one very important point to keep in mind with regard to the Buddhist 
approach to Tantra. In the Mahdydna system one of the central prerequisites to 
becoming a bodhisattva is to renounce the option of ultimate nirvana and final 
withdrawal from this dimension for the sake of helping all living beings to reach 
enlightenment and liberation from suffering. The bodhisattva vow includes the 
acceptance to work towards this end over the course of however many lives it takes, 
even should this require millions of lifetimes. The Tantric Yoga practices involve 
learning how to collapse or embed the other dimensions into this one through the 
medium of the initiates’ subtle bodies. Since this process includes embedding into the 
subtle body multiple cycles of time, this implies that the initiates can embed into this 


lifetime all of the millions of past experienced and future potential lifetimes of 
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evolution, providing them with a massively accelerated evolutionary pathway through 
the medium of Tantric Yoga.'* 

7.5.5. Etymology of the Cakra and Major Nadi Names--Hidden Meanings 

I should take 2 moment to discuss give a more detailed etymology of the 
names of these centers, and the channels running through them, since they reveal 
some interesting ideas built into the subtle body system. The lowest cakras in the 
Hindu system is referred to as the root-base (miulddhdra) at the bottom of the spine, a 
perfectly reasonable name for the supporting base position--this cakra is generally not 
included in Buddhist schemas. The genital cakra in the Hindu system is called the 
‘self-established’ or ‘self-governed’ (svddhisthdna); this appears to refer to the fact 
that in common parlance the genitals are often said to "have a mind of their own." In 
Buddhism this cakra is generally referred to as the secret or private center (guhya), a 
term not too different from our English sense of "one’s private parts." The navel 
center in the Hindu system is called ‘filled with a gem’ (manipira) or navel (ndbhi), 
the latter term more common in the Buddhist texts. ‘Filled with a gem’ appears to 
simply derive from the Hindu practice of wearing jewelry at the navel; though we 
could elaborate esoteric ideas from this--one thinks particularly of the sexual 
connotations of the famed Buddhist mantra Om mani padme hiim--I have found no 
support in the texts for doing so. The heart center is in the Hindu system called the 
‘unstruck,’ ‘intact,’ ‘not produced by beating,’ or ‘unobstructed,’ (andhatah) or heart 
(hydaya), and Dharmacakra, the latter two common in the Buddhist texts. Some 


Yoga texts also speak of the andhata-ndda or ‘unstruck sound’ that is the essence of 
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Brahman, existing at a subtle level of speech. Given the critical role for the heart 
center delineated in the Upanisad passages discussed above, the name andhata-cakra 
appears to also have a rather profound esoteric sense--the center for the essential 
Brahman residing in the human subtle body structure. This doctrine also relates to 
the ancient Vedic meaning of the term Brahman, as a name for the spoken mantra as 
a hymn, or as the Vedas themselves--brahman in this sense represents the sacred 
sound of the Vedas themselves. The throat center is in the Hindu systems called the 
‘purified’ (vifuddhah) or throat (kanfha), or the Sambhoga-cakra, the latter two 
common in the Buddhist texts. ‘Purified’ appears to refer to the idea that the initiate 
has to become purified to use the Tantric mantras, just as the Vedic initiate must also 
go through purificatory rites before being allowed to recite the Veda. The third eye 
or brow cakra is in the Hindu system called the ‘command’(djfid) or brow (laldta) 
center, and Nirmdna-cakra, the latter two common in Buddhist texts. The name d/nd 
may have something to do with the Saivite doctrine criticized by Pundarika and the 
Adibuddha text where Saivite Tantrikas are disparaged for following Siva’s command 
(Gjfid); otherwise it would appear to simply refer to the fact that the initiate who has 
‘opened’ his or her third eye has gained some sense of command over their own 
psyche. This no doubt also has something to do with the doctrine outlined in the 
Upanisad passages that state that one becomes the ‘master’ or pati over one’s 
various sense and mental functions when one realizes the truth. The crown center, at 
the top middle of the skull, that has the most telling name. Sometimes this is called 


the brahma-randhra or hole of Brahman, since it is from this point that the departing 
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soul is believed to leave the body for heaven upon death, and Vedic funeral rites 
actually include a cracking open of the deceased’s skull to facilitate this process. 
More commonly in the Hindu systems this is called the ‘thousand-rayed’ 
(sahasrdrah), a term derived from the Sun, since the world of the Sun is also called 
the ‘world of a thousand light rays,’ sahasra-kirana-loka, as it is by Pundarika in the 
Vimalaprabhd.'*? This name has important implications for the relationship of the 
subtle body system to the heavenly world of the Sun, and the celestial cosmic fire in 
the three-fire doctrine inherited from the Vedas. In the Buddhist texts the crown 
cakra is more commonly, though not always, referred to as the usnisa. The name 
appears to derive from the designation of turbans worn by non-Aryans used in the 
Vedic texts. 

Running up through the cakras, and woven around them, are three major 
channels (nddis), called in the Kdlacakratantra by both their Hindu and Buddhist 
traditional names. In Hindu terminology they are the ida on the right, the pingala on 
the left, and the susuwmnd in the center. As I discussed in Chapter 2.6, these names, 
etymologically, refer respectively to the sacrificial food (meat, ghee, etc.) offered to 
the gods in the Vedic sacrifice (i¢d), the Soma juice, the consciousness-altering 
beverage of the ancient Vedic rituals (pingala = tawny, or reddish brown, a frequent 
epithet of the Soma plant’s juices), and "truly delightful" or “wonderful” (susumnd). 
Inside the susumnd is the citrinf channel, this being a name for one of the ideal types 
of women in the KdmaSdstra or erotic literature tradition in India (See Chapter 9.1.2). 


The Buddhist versions of these names are equally suggestive, though perhaps less 
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obviously so. Rasand, the name for the right channel, refers etymologically to a 
woman’s girdle, a rope or cord, or a rein; both the neuter and feminine versions of 
the word (rasanam, rasand) are typically used in Sanskrit as the term for the tongue, 
i.e. what tastes the rasa. Laland, the name for the left channel, refers 
etymologically to a woman in general or a wanton woman, coming from the root 
Val, to frolic or sport freely. Avadhirt is a feminine derivative of the word 
avadhittah = an ascetic, one who has renounced or shaken off (ava + dha); 
Vavadhii also = the shake, move, waver, or tremble. So a literal translation of 
avadhiti could either be "she who shakes, moves, vibrates or trembles," or "the 
(feminine) renunciate," both terms quite in keeping with the ideas Buddhist 
interpretation of Tantric Yoga, with the vibrational energy of the bodhicitta traveling 
up the central channel, and with the (male) initiate embodying within himself all of 
the ideals of the earlier monastic tradition, and then transcending these through 
personal engagement with the feminine. Inside of the avadhiri is said to run the 
Sankhint channel, another one of the ideal types of women in the erotic literature 
tradition, in this sense similar to citrinf. Particularly in the Buddhist texts, the central 
channel is often simply called that, the madhyama-nddqtI, just as many of the cakras 
are often in the Buddhist text simply called by their anatomical locations, throat, 
heart, navel, etc. As I said, both of the Hindu and Buddhist sets of names are used 
interchangeably in the K@lacakratantra, though Pundartka in his commentary tends to 
favor the Buddhist terms, and both sets of names are suggestive of two fundamental 


aspects of Tantric practice--the heightening of consciousness, and the role of women 
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in sexual yogas; specifically, it is through the practice of sexual yogas that one 
comes most fully to an activation and awareness of the flow of prdna, kundalint, or 
bodhicitta through these ‘feminine’ channels. These Tantric texts are written largely 
from the perspective of men; we find for instance typologies of women as 
prospective sexual partners in Tantric Yoga practice, yet we tend not to find matching 
typologies of men (though such is given in the third chapter of the Kdlacakratantra), 
suggesting that women were probably not the authors of the surviving written major 
Tantras. Given this male perspective in the writing, it is not therefore that surprising- 
-though it is also not necessarily that obvious--that the terms for the principal channels 
are all in the feminine case in Sanskrit: nddf laland, rasand, citrint, avadhitih, 
susumnd, ida, pingald. To elaborate this perspective a bit further, we might say that 
for men, the ‘feminine side of our nature’ is in the Tantric systems more than just a 
sense, abstraction or feeling. To return to the ‘web’ sense of the term Tantra 
discussed in Chapter 2 of this dissertation, we could say that--in the Tantric system-- 
for men our ‘feminine side’ is the web or network of the subtle body energy channels. 
The logical correlate of this of course is that for women the subtle body is their 
‘masculine side.” This would be in keeping with the deeply sexual perspective of the 
Tantric systems that I have studied--though this is a speculative perspective of my 
own invention, not one I have found delineated in the Tantras. In addition to this 
caveat, the term cakram is neuter, and it is usually in compound with the various 
names of the centers, so we should not try to make too much of word-gender here. 


7.6. Healing Techniques in the Tantras (7.6.1. Medicine and Healing Meditations 
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in the Kalacakra Tantra, 7.6.2. Visionary Type-Identity Mapping of Physical 
Component Analysis of the Embryo Growing in the Mother’s Womb, 7.6.3. 
Healing Meditations from the Malinivijayottara Tantra) 

As we have seen, the perspective of the Ayurveda system inherited in the 
Tantras is that the cakras are located at the linkage points where "life resides most 
intensely" in the body. In the Vedic system the specific intersection of the cosmic 
‘web’ with the human body is posited in a variety of type-hierarchy relationships, yet 
its specific functionality within the confines of the individual physical body is not that 
well defined, and might even be said to be somewhat inchoate. With the Tantric 
systems, the conceptualization of the human instantiation of the interpenetrating 
cosmic energy network has evolved to the point where it is explicitly given a detailed 
‘physiological’ basis in the channels and centers of the subtle body. As we shall see 
in examining the meditational yogas involving specific subtle body functions, the 
Tantric systems developed their conceptualization of the subtle body to the point 
where the centers and channels became seen as holographic linkage points to the 
entire spectrum of the cosmic elements. The five principal physical elements 
(paficamahdbhitas), the phonic seeds of the mantric powerhouse that is the Sanskrit 
language, the three cosmic fires, the spectrum of deities in the various dimensions, 
the planets, stars, and constellations, all the components of time, the Buddhist 
elements of psychology and the Kasmir Saivite fattvas or principles and planes of 
cosmic evolution--all this and more is mapped into the subtle body system in great 


detail. For the Tantric initiates, this mapping is not abstract. As the adept succeeds 
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in consciously linking his or her subtle body to the full spectrum of cosmic elements, 
he or she becomes capable--through this linkage--of manipulating these cosmic 
elements to his or her advantage. First and foremost among this manipulation is to 
purify or sanctify the cosmos within oneself. In effect what is involved is a very 
substantial transformation of the initiate’s perspective. The Tantric practitioner comes 
to re-see, or see anew all the elements of reality. 
7.6.1. Medicine and Healing Meditations in the Kalacakra Tantra 

The ‘re-envisioning’ of reality in the Tantric systems is a magical process in 
the best sense of the word. In the Kagmir Saivite Trika system, this re-envisioning 1s 
premised on the realization that reality consists of light and consciousness. One of 
the more fascinating aspects of the Kdlacakra system, and remember that the name of 
the text literally refers to "the wheel of time," "time-machine," or "the center of 
time," is that the avadhiti is frequently also called the "time-channel" (kdlandqdf) (See 
for instance Kdlacakra 5.3). The various aspects of time, the constellations, the 
planets, the portions of the day, etc. are all mapped--meditatively--into the system of 
channels and centers. In the so-called "perfection stage" yogas of the fifth chapter of 
the text, this relationship becomes central. As the commentator says on verse 5.125: 
"the yogi should consider all of time to be the prdna in the central channel;'”’ to the 
extent that its entrance and exit is stabilized, all of time becomes pot-like. Then the 
yogi attains the five supersensory abilities (paficdbhijfid) through the recitation [of 
mantras] with the prdna--this is the rule of the lord."'*' The “pot-like" notion is a 


classical yoga notion of quieting the inflow and outflow of the life breaths so that they 
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become completely self-contained in the yogin’s body, just as though they were 
enclosed in a pot. While the overt implications are spelled out in the text, the covert 
medical implications are also interesting. Theoretically, one who masters the time 
flows of one’s own body could also reverse the courses of diseases. One other 
intriguing passage, from the second chapter of the Tantra, concerns the mapping into 
the cakras of the three fires of the Vedic sacrificial enclosure. These three are the 
round gdrhapatya--representing the heavenly fire of the sun, the semi-circular 
daksindgni representing the moon or the lightning of the atmospheric fire, and the 
square Ghavantya or offering fire, representing the earthly fire. At Kdlacakra 2.34 
the text reads: “Within the heart, the throat, and the lotus of the navel, lightning, the 
sun, and fire respectively shine in the form of a bow, in acircle, and ina 
quadrangular fire-place. Above them, in the darkness, where neither sun nor 
lightning nor the moon blazes, where there are no planets, stars, etc., there is another 
shining and purifying fire whose form is primordial wisdom." Vimalaprabhd: "Here 
in the body, the three [outer] fires are: the daksindgni, the gdrhapatya and the 
dhavaniya; respectively, lightning, i.e. the fire of lightning is in the heart lotus in the 
shape of a bow; the solar fire, i.e. the domestic fire, is in the throat lotus, and the 
offering fire, i.e. the one that consumes the meat offerings, is in the square hole of 
the navel."'*? What relationship does this have to health? Well in the Vedic tradition 
a "good" person, i.e. a properly initiated vaidika who maintains the sacrificial fires 
and performs the morning and evening agnihotra or offerings into the fires with the 


appropriate mantras, will be assured of a full life span of a 100 years, and a happy 
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hereafter with his forefathers in the sun, the source of his soul and the location of 
heaven. In keeping with the macrocosmic/microcosmic relationships elaborated in the 
Kdlacakra system, the Kdlacakra has re-identified these three fires, the cosmic, the 
atmospheric, and the earthly with the centers of spiritual fire in the human being. By 
practicing the Tantric yoga then, the practitioner also incorporates the long-life 
benefits of proper Vedic sacrificial observance. 

The ability to perform these sort of cosmic transferences, and to see them as 
more than simply symbolic or allegorical depends in the Indian Tantric systems on a 
mind-body relationship that is built into the yoga and medical traditions. These 
traditions hold to the notion that one can learn to control the flow of the physiological 
forces--the winds and elements--through the various channels, and learn to consciously 
affect the balance of the humors, the disposition of the tissues, and the direction of 
the life energy--a sort of sophisticated ancient technique of biofeedback. As explained 
in the Kadlacakratantra 2.86, a gross prakrti (state of matter) is found in the gross 
sense faculties, and a subtle physicality (saksmd prakytih) is found in the subtle mind 
(sthila sthilendriyesu prakrtir adhigatd, siksmacitte ca suksma). The highest level of 
physicality is of course the /Adna or primordial wisdom of Kdlacakra. This 
inherently posits an actionable pathway between the highest states of consciousness 
and the most concrete levels of physicality. Similarly, we find in Caraka the 
statement that the bodily conforms to the mind, and the mind conforms to the bodily 
(SGriram api satvam anuvidhiyate, satvam ca Sdriram); that is to say, the three 


humors, i.e. vayu, pitta and kapha work, as Dasgupta puts it, “in unison with a man's 
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karma and also in unison with a man’s mind."' This connection is made more 
explicit in another section of the Kdlacakra: "In the most excellent body (i.e. a 
Tantric yogi’s body), the seventy-two thousand channels (nd@qf) are the supports of the 
group elements (i.e. the five elements earth, air, fire, water, and space); through 
cogitation functions (samskdra), the winds of the life breaths prdga become the 
support of the channels (indicating the active role of consiousness in maintaining life). 
And the winds are considered to be ten. Volition (cetand) is the support of the winds 
of prdna, and volition [has as its support] the dual-natured mind (citta), on account of 
the gunas."'4 

The basic idea that one can use particular meditative or Yogic techniques to 
cure oneself of various physical ailments is widespread in Buddhist and Saivite 
Tantras. In the Guhyasamdja Tantra, for instance, it is said that boils, pox, ulcers, 
other diseases vanish by the curing poison meditation, according to the statement of 
Vajrapanih.'*° (This meditation is given as part of a set of things to get rid of, 
enemies, storms, etc.) The Kdlacakra system, like most Tantric systems, is heavily 
invested in exploring the microcosmic/macrocosmic relationships through the medium 
of the subtle body--and the author(s) were evidently fully versed in Ayurvedic 
doctrines. Kdlacakra 2.2, opening the chapter on the ‘inner reality’ (Adhydtma- 
patalah) gives a blanket statement that all the external aspects of reality also function 
within the human body: "Earth, water, fire and air, lightning and rainbow, winds 
and zodiac circle, the moon and the sun, Rahu and Mt. Meru, ndgas, humans and 


gods, the planets of the astrological houses together with the stars, the passages [of 
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planets through zodiacs], the months and fortnights, the days, nights, and lunar days, 
all [of them] together with their own classes of sounds are to be known within the 
body of the yogi as the threefold mode of existence of the Lord, by means of the 
classifications of emptiness."'** The text goes on to give basic Ayurveda principles of 
the role of the five major elements, six flavors etc. in the formation of the body and 
the basics of conception--earth holds the seed in the womb, water makes it sprout, 
heat makes it blossom and consume the six flavors, water makes it grow, and space 
provides room for growth.'*? The text maps ten divine states of consciousness (divya 
avasthd)--(the types of light that one sees in the meditation/yoga practice--the 
nighttime images of smoke, mirage, firefly, lamp, and the daytime images of fire, full 
moon, sun, Rahu, lightning, blue drop)--into developmental stages of the embryo, and 
maps an evolutionary series of incarnations by the Hindu god Visnu--fish, tortoise, 
boar, man-lion, dwarf, Parasu Rama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Narendra; we also 
find the three Buddha bodies--dharmakdya, sambhogakdya, and nirmdnakdya 
correlated to the time from birth to growth of teeth, to the time from growth of teeth 
to loss of baby teeth, and from then on (Kdlacakra 2.14). Sattva and rajas are 
associated with waking, tamas with sleeping. Then the six subtle body cakras are 
mapped to the six elements (wisdom is added to the paficamahdbhitas): the crown 
cakra to space, the private cakra to wisdom, the heart to wind, the throat to fire, the 
brow to water, and the navel to earth. (Kdlacakra 2.25). The six Buddha clans are 
assigned to these also. Then of course we also have the color scheme, yellow for 


earth, white for water, red for fire, blue or black for wind, and green for space--blue 
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reserved for wisdom. (Kalacakra 2.29) This schema--and similar ones appear in most 
of the Buddhist and Saivite Tantras--provides a rationale for how it is that 
meditational and Yogic practices could effect healing results in the body. By 
purifying the energy in the navel cakra, for instance, the initiate would purify the 
earth element in his or her own body. This ‘purification’ would result in freedom 
from earth-element diseases, i.e. those disorders characterized by excessive or 
diminished prthivf bhita as expressed in an imbalanced kapha dosa. The same 
principle would of course apply to the other cakras and the other elements, with their 
related dosas or humors. In one section of the Vimalaprabhd, Pundarika, glossing 
Kdlacakra 5.108, gives the technical explanation for how this purification of the 
various elements in the cakras occurs as the yogin raises the bodhicitta energy up 


from the lowest cakras through to the top of the head during the practice of sexual 


yoga: 


Verse 5.108: Atibalah (He who is extremely strong) in addition causes 
the attraction of knowledge to itself here, and Jambhah [causes] 
entrance into that,[51.10] Stambha (the Stiff One)'** [causes] the 
binding of that, indeed, and through the influence of the supreme 
happiness, the Proud One"? [causes] satisfaction;| Vajra-vega (Who is 
as fast as lightning) causes the occurrence of equal flavor of the 
cakra[s] in the knowledge cakra; In such a way, indeed, the lightning- 
bolt goddesses, [both] manifested and restrained, are in the body, 
according to the Yoginitantra.|| Commentary: "Knowledge" etc. 
Here, indeed, having become a Tantric initiate!° in the mandala and 
cakra meditation, then the drawing into oneself of the knowledge 
cakra, its entering, binding, satisfying, [are all] to be equally mixed 
(lit. made into equal flavor, samarasam) by the adept (lit. mantra 
possessor). Jah, him, vam, and hoh--[51.15] i.e. the drawing into 
oneself is [done] with the lightning goad, the entering [is performed] 
with the lightning, the binding [is accomplished] with the lightning 
noose, the satisfaction with the bell--[these are] renowned everywhere 
as the fierce kings standing in the eastern, southern, western, and 
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northern doors, [and] as the lightning gdkinfs in the Yoginitantra. That 
very [point] is stated in the second chapter--"the extremely strong one 
causes in addition the attraction of knowledge to itself, in this,” in the 
body. When in intercourse with a young woman, the person possessed 
of true knowledge!*! makes the semen into the a part of the prdna etc. 
winds, by drawing that into himself by what’s inside the samdhyda 
language,' i.e. he causes the bodhicitta to completely fill up upwards 
into the head--this is the meaning. "And Jambhakh [causes] its 
entrance;" i.e. the inner fire having made that flow, causes the entry 
of the [bodhicitta in the] form of the flowing drop into the throat, into 
the heart, into the navel, [and] into the concealed lotus.'°? “Stambha," 
i.e. the earth element, causes the binding of that drop form, that is, 
"through the influence of the supreme happiness" it does not cause the 
going out of what has come with extreme speed (i.e. one retains the 
semen in the orgasmic rush). "The proud one" (i.e. the semen) is said 
to be the vibration located in the lightning jewel (i.e. the penis) in the 
secret lotus (i.e. the vagina), a clear liquid from the drop of the water 
element; through the influence of its imperishable happiness, the water 
element causes “the satisfaction," i.e. the coolness in the body'™*--this is 
the meaning. In addition, [the Saktis] Locand etc. awaken that very 
flowing happiness so that it goes upwards from that place, with the 
lightning-bolt singers! [51.25] previously mentioned. Then, Locand 
impels it in the navel for the purpose of flowing, Mamakt [impels] in 
the heart for the sake of maturation, Payddrd [impels it] in the throat 
for the sake of human effort, Tard [impels it] in the head for the sake 
of purity. The great happiness, having been made to rise up by them 
in that way, having become pure, causes the revelation of all the 
agpregates, constituents, bases of awareness etc. Then it becomes the 
place of omniscience for the yogis; it is not made to rise up by the 
song of the yoginfs in the imagined mandala.'* This is the esoteric 
meaning, both secretly and openly in all the Tantras.}|108} |'%’ 


Stambha, the deification of the earth element, is responsible, through the influence of 
the ultimate happiness, for preventing the orgasmic rush (dgatasya ativegah) from 
exiting the body. Earth is typically the ‘binding’ element in Ayurveda, an essential 
component for instance of medicinal compounds. 

7.6.2. Visionary Type-Identity Mapping of Physical Component Analysis of the 


Embryo Growing in the Mother’s Womb 
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Verse 5.236 of the Kdlacakratantra gives us excellent example of the degree 
of detail the tradition developed of psychophysical mapping techniques in meditations 
and Yogas. To all appearances these ideas seem to have been understood in the 
tradition as actualities rather than simply visualizations. That is, though the initiate 
may have been involved in a practice to reenvision reality, the point appears to have 
also been that what the initiate was in fact doing was learning to understand the 
functioning of reality as it really is, not as it would otherwise appear to be to the 
uninitiated. The text maps four of five Buddhist fires (Rdhu, Kdldgni, Sarya, and 
Soma--leaving out Agni) to the four elements required for conception, blood, semen, 
consciousness, and joy. This represents another step in the evolution of the 
conception doctrines in the combined lineage of Ayurveda and Tantra; whereas the 
Ayurveda doctrines discussed above strata required blood, semen, the subtle body and 
the soul, here the Buddhist text--with an evident debt to the Yogdcdra tradition--gives 
one version of the subtle body in terms of the Glayavijfidna, and joy (dnanda) instead 
of the soul. The growing bodily components of the embryo are identified by 
paficamahdbhita type (earth, air, fire, water, and space), and the sense and action 
organs (eye, ear, nose, hands, feet, etc.) are mapped to the planets, continents, and 
finger-joints (for future mudrd practice, presumably). (I have left the terms taken 
from the verse in boldface). 

Here, in order that the body grows in the mother’s lotus (womb), the 

Storehouse consciousness is Rdhu; joy is the cosmic fire [the 

"time-fire"], (the ovum) blood is the agni-rajas,'* i.e. the sun. The 

nectar of immortality is the semen, i.e. the moon. These, in the 


beginning [constitute] the fourfold cause of the birth of the body and 
clan. From the fourfold [cause], from that, the bones etc. are 
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fivefold. The bone is the earth; the bile is water; the blood is fire; 
the flesh and skin are wind; the marrow is space; all together, also, 
[they are] fivefold. Then the eye etc., because it is sixfold. [The eye] 
is Mars; the ear is Mercury; the tongue is Jupiter; the nose is Venus; 
the action senses are Saturn; the mind and senses are Ketud (the 
descending node)--thus it is sixfold. In just that way, the two hands, 
the two feet, are fourfold; i.e. the left hand is the eastern continent; 
the right hand is the southern continent; the right foot is the western 
continent; the left foot is the northern continent; thus the group of 
four. On the hands and feet, also, the group of five fingers. Here, 
the thumb is smell; the index finger is taste; the middle finger is 
vision; the ring finger is touch; the pinky finger is hearing, by means 
of the qualities of earth etc. Of those, of the five fingers, the set of 
three finger joints is called threefold. The first (knuckle) joint is the 
sattvaguna, the middle finger joint is the rajoguna; the end joint is the 
tamoguna. Tamas is at the end, before the fingernail, so it is 
predominant. The entire sequence here is to be known as in this 
clan, thus it is understood. 


The reference to the kula here is also reminiscent of the approach taken in the Trika 
system where the conglomeration of the various fattvas in the adhvans (paths) in the 
body are considered all together to constitute a Kuda or clan, group, or family in the 
body--an inner version of the outer Tantric Kula the initiate belongs to (See Chapter 8 
for a discussion of this doctrine). We might even see this as a recapitulation of the 
essential Upanisadic idea of the physical body as the ‘city of Brahman,’ 
(brahmapiaram), referred to above. 
7.6.3. Healing Meditations from the Malinivijayottara Tantra 

It is certainly not only the Kdlacakra system that sees the beneficial effects of 
Tantric yogas as producing tangible physical results. The following passage from the 
Malinivijayottara-Tantra should make clear that the expectation of physical benefits 
was a given in Tantric practices: 


One should meditate on the stainless moon-disk above the brahma-hole, 
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gushing forth with abundant divine nectar, filling one’s own body. 

Meditating on the self filled both inside and out with that gliding up the 

tube of the mind, one becomes a conqueror of death after six days. 

One should practice this yoga also for the destruction of the major 

diseases, contemplating the subordinate limbs for the destruction of the 

subordinate diseases. That itself called the ‘form’ of the self is 

susceptible to destruction; since the supreme is the syllable without an 

object, they say that itself is beyond form. Having honored the guru, 

the wise one should perform a meditation on that; for as long as he 

beholds reality, the place will be free of disease.!*° 
This phrase, andmaya-padam, the place or state free of disease, is a common term 
that shows up throughout much of the Tantric literature I have examined. In a world 
where we all catch ailments, the ideal of a state free of disease is certainly attractive 
one; given the other ‘intensely somatic’ concerns of the Tantric traditions, it makes 
perfect sense that they would include freedom from disease as one of their goals, and 
devise various approaches trying to reach that elusive goal. In another curious 
meditation the Mdlinfvijaya describes a ‘water’ or Varuna (ruler of the oceans) 
meditation: 

So now I will explain this Varuna/aquatic meditation, whereby, with 

completely mastered Yoga, one will become ruler of all the waters. 

One should think of the body as residing inside the water, white, cold, 

very round, both inside and out; the Yogi should think ‘it is nothing 

other [than water].’ After a week of this practice the body will become 

wet. After a month one will become free of any pitta-disease.'© 
The meditation becomes considerably more complex, yet the details need not detain 
us. Within the logic of this system this is perfectly reasonable; pitta is the fire- 
humor. With sufficient meditation on water the yogi should be able to ‘put out’ any 


wildfires of the pitta-dosah. 


7.7. The Rasadyana Tradition in the Kalacakratantra 
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One of the major divisions of Ayurveda is Rasdyana, the science of 
rejuvenation or longevity and geriatrics, as mentioned above. This is an elaborate 
science of potions and remedies designed to restore health that has become diminished 
by the ravages of aging, and to stave off as long as possible the debilities of old 
age.'*' The fifth chapter of the Ka@lacakratantra contains a fairly detailed thirteen- 
page section of Rasdyana recipes, with specific instructions on how to make them, 
when and in what dosages to take them, and the effects these will have on the 
initiate’s body (verses 5.201-5.231, pp. 131-144 of the Sarnath edition). In 
translating the Kdlacakra’s section on alchemy--and being forced thereby to consult 
other alchemical texts and secondary literature for explanations of the technical 
terminology, I have found that much of the material is shared with the other Saivite 
(Hindu) and Buddhist alchemical Tantras--texts devoted specifically to instructions on 
making elixirs.'°* The Tantric material is considerably more developed and complex 
than the sections on Rasdyana we find in earlier medical texts. In the Caraka 
Siutrasthdna’s first chapter, the chapter on Rasdyana, Caraka says that “Ayurveda is 
that which deals with good, bad, happy and unhappy life, its promoters and non- 
promoters, measurement and nature."'® The Rasdyana section in Caraka is a chapter 
on longevity and promoting health (Dirghafijivitiyam adhydyam). There is however 
none of what is later known as Alchemy--rather just a basic listing of the principles 
of a healthy life, names of medicinal substances (including the beneficial uses of 
various types of milks of sheep, goat, cow, buffalo, camel, elephant, mare, and 


women, and urine from horses, elephants, camels, asses, buffalo), etc., five salts, 
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four types of fat, medicinal roots and fruits, etc. There are none of the metals, 
poisons, mercury, alkalis etc. such as we find in later Alchemical and Tantric works. 
Most of the drugs prescribed in Ayurvedic texts are mixtures of many different plant 
substances, plus the occasional use of certain types of salts. Sharma gives us a 
helpful categorization of the types of Rasdyana in the medical tradition. There are 
two basic approaches, promotion of normal health (kdmya rasdyana)--divided into 
promotion of vitality (prdna-), of intellect (medhd-) and complexion (Sri-kdmya)--and 
promotion of vitality in response to specific diseases (naimittika rasayana). These all 
operate under two different types of regimens, an outdoor or what in modern 
medicine is called ‘outpatient’ regimen (vdatdtapika rasayana), allowing one to 
maintain one’s normal lifestyle, and an ‘inpatient’ regimen (kufiprdvesika rasayana) 
that takes place in a specially built cottage (trigartbhd kufi) using the systematic 
purifications (paficakarma) followed by ingestion of specific elixirs. The basic 
practices in these regimens involve use of drugs, dietary modifications, and behavioral 
modifications (ausadha-, djasrika-, and dcdra-rasdyana).'“ What appears to have 
happened with the development of the alchemical tradition is that a wide variety of 
very minute quantities of metallic and mineral substances were added to some of these 
medicinal compounds to make more potent drugs to be used when the strictly plant- 
compounded drugs failed. 

Translation of alchemical Sanskrit is an extremely demanding process. 
Virtually none of the ingredients used in the alchemical compounds have definitions, 


or accurate definitions in Monier Williams’ or Apte’s Sanskrit-English dictionaries. 
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There is only a very limited secondary literature available on the subject so far, and 
most of that is only partially accurate and therefore of limited use. In order to make 
any sense of the material, then, one is forced to consult other Sanskrit works. There 
are two useful classes of texts. One set is the Rasdyana Tantras, mostly Saivite texts 
that appear to have been written during the same time period that the non-alchemical 
Tantras came into prominence in India, in the last couple of centuries of the first 
millennium, and the first few hundred years thereafter. Several of these have been 
published, usually with Hindi commentaries, and a couple have been translated. The 
glossaries in some of the editions are also helpful, though incomplete. The other 
class of literature are the Medical Nighanfus, the Sanskrit dictionaries of materia 
medica that class medicinal substances in various groups, and usually provide both a 
list of synonyms, and some indication of the diseases these drugs are indicated for 
healing--all described in Ayurveda terminology, i.e. effects on the humors, 
paficamahdbhita components, etc. A comment by Sharma explains that the 
classifications were not standard: "The common practice was to describe the drug by 
its Rasa, Guna, Vipdka, Virya, and Prabhdva and decide its action on Dosas and 
organs by inference with the help of these informations [sic]. In the present text [the 
Siddhamantra] the drugs have been arranged according to their effect on Dosas, and 
Rasa, Virya, Vipdka etc. have to be inferred on this basis."'® As an example of the 
drug classification schemes we can note here that of the Dhanvantari-Nighantuh, 
wherein we find bitter and evacuative drugs (Gudiicyddi), those containing spices 


(Satapuspadi), the predominantly fragrant substances (Candanddi), the big fruity trees 
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(Amrddi), mineral and dietary substances (Suvarnddi), and mixed drugs and poisons 
(Mifrakadi).' By working carefully through all this material it is possible to begin 
to build up some information on the character of the alchemical material and the 
ingredients of the various compounds, though this is not a task for the faint of heart. 
Fortunately David White’s book on Alchemy is about to be published, and although 
he has not tried to decipher the ingredients of the alchemical elixirs, the bit of his 
manuscript that I have looked at indicates that he’s made some significant advances in 
the field. 

Most of the work on the medical Nighantus has been done by P.V. Sharma, 
the famed Ayurveda scholar living in Varanasi. Kenneth Zysk was kind enough to 
spend some time with me teaching me how to use these texts. The Nighanfus are 
designed for the use by Ayurvedic physicians (vaidyas) and are not specific to 
Alchemy; however, given the heavy overlap of the two traditions, they are very 
helpful for alchemical material. These texts have all sorts of problems though. As 
Sharma remarks, "One name is given to many drugs while one drug is given many 
names according to the habitat, shape, colour and properties (rasa, virya, prabhava 
etc.); the people use in practice whichever name is known to them. Hence the names 
used vary in different regions."'*’ As Raghavan has also noted, the texts are full of 
mistakes, with the frequent multiplication of synonyms and no sense of whether the 
terms were actually used,'®* and one also has to contend with Prakrit words brought 
into common use, and a certain looseness with genders and even grammar.'® The 


earlier classes of nighanyus are largely just lists of synonyms; the later texts add the 
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descriptions of properties of the drugs. Working from the various published editions 
and the information in the forewords of some of these texts, I have compiled a partial 
list of the known and available medical Nighanfus, with some notes on their contents 
and dating, and have placed it in this endnote.'” 

It becomes very clear as we read through the alchemical section of the fifth 
chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and the verses leading up to this section that just as 
with the considerations of astronomy, warfare, agriculture, medicine, perfumery, and 
other practical sciences in the first two chapters of the Kdlacakra, the fifth chapter of 
the text makes it clear that the Kdlacakratantra shares a great many characteristics 
with the Purdna literature in terms of its very wide scope of concerns. Indeed many 
of the subjects in the text seem tangentially ‘Tantric’ at best. In the alchemical 
section we find broad classifications, in detail, of a wide variety of medicinal 
substances. Poisons, metals, herbs, rocks, waters, clays, minerals, gems, trees, 
plants, and so forth are characterized according to their paficamahdbhita content, in 
order that the practitioner will maintain the proper balance of these elements in 
making the compounds prescribed in the text. The medicines prescribed are generally 
considered to aid in the attainment of kdyasiddhi, or perfection of the body, the 
Tantric ideal of a disease-free, age-free body that would provide the initiate with an 
enormously extended lifespan. 

In the verses leading up to the detailed alchemical section of the Kdlacakra, 


the various metals are listed according to their paficamahdbhita categories, as are the 


flavors, and the gems used in healing. 
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Now is stated the intrinsic nature of the various constituents in the 
world realm--5.185: The earth is the constituent of gold, and the water 
is silver, and the fire element is copper, And the wind is iron, and 
space (Sfinya) tin (trapu); this serpent [lead] has as its intrinsic nature a 
mixture of the constituents, The earth is a topaz, and the water is also 
a crystal, and the fire is a ruby; and the wind is black, dark blue, and 
green--in that sense it arises from a mixture of constituents. 
(Commentary): "The earth," etc. Here, the earth is the gold 
constituent, i.e. gold is yellow since its intrinsic nature is earth; silver 
is white since its intrinsic nature is water; copper is red since its 
intrinsic nature is fire; iron is black since its intrinsic nature is wind; 
tin (trapu) and lead (ndga) are mixed. Quicksilver [mercury] has the 
characteristic of space, i.e. the characteristic of the 
knowledge-constituent. In this way, the six metals of gold etc. 
Likewise the gems. The yellow gem has the intrinsic nature of earth; 
the white has the intrinsic nature of water; the red has the intrinsic 
nature of fire; the dark blue (krsza) has the intrinsic nature of wind; 
the black (Sydma) has the intrinsic nature of space; the blue has the 
intrinsic nature of the knowledge constituent; because of arising from 
that constituent.||185} {| 5.186: The earth is salty, water is sweet, and 
fire is pungent, and the wind is bitter, what is mixed [space] is sour, 
and taste is astringent--and thus also the womb of the soil and stones, 
The herbs are of six sorts, the flavors and the supreme flavors; the 
other constituents are the best [indras] of the gems; and the various 
tactile sensations, on earth; the waters, indeed, completely breaking 
and removing everything. (Commentary): Likewise the six flavors: 
the salt flavor has the intrinsic nature of earth; the sweet [flavor] has 
the intrinsic nature of water; the pungent [flavor] has the intrinsic 
nature of fire; the bitter [flavor] has the intrinsic nature of wind; the 
astringent flavor has the intrinsic nature of space, and the sour [flavor] 
has the intrinsic nature of knowledge. In this way, the womb of the 
soils and stones is the earth etc. In the same way, the herbs are of six 
sorts. The flavors and the supreme flavors, i.e. the siddha flavors. 
The other constituents are the best [indras] of the gems, i.e. six. In 
this way, the various tactile sensations on the earth breaking and 
removing everything; in this way, the waters, the mountain waters, are 
of six sorts, all together. 


Under the general heading of Rasdyana we can also class healing with gems or 
jewels. Jewels are mentioned as healing substances in the list of medicines given by 


Caraka,'" though he does not provide instructions on how to use them. In the 
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Kdlacakratantra we have a brief discussion of the applicability of different jewels for 
different diseases: 


Now are described the qualities of the jewels--(Verse 5.187): The 
earth removes the sting of an insect, and the water constituent also 
removes the poison, the fire removes the element (bhiitam), and the 
wind removes the obstruction; and space removes also minor 
inflammation of the eye; knowledge removes all [the dosas], as also 
does the jewel likewise, established in the limbs of kings, all are the 
incomprehensible intrinsic natures of the water, flavor, jewel, touch, 
mantras, and herbs. (Commentary): "The earth," etc. Here [what is 
in] the earth class, either a jewel, or a gem (ratnam manis) removes the 
sting of an insect, and the water constituent removes poison; the 
fire-class is the remover of demonic possession, the wind class is the 
remover of paralysis (stambhanam); the void-class is the remover of 
minor inflammation in the eye; the knowledge class is the remover of 
all the dosas. Just as the jewel, the gem, likewise, even an ordinary 
one of dardura etc., removes the dosas produced in the head, situated 
in the limb of kings. In this way are stated all those of 
incomprehensible intrinsic nature, having the qualities of earth, etc. In 
this way, there is the production of the Buddhaksetra.'” 


In Indian lore the ratna may be five, nine, or fourteen. Apte provides 
unsourced lists of these. The paficaratna are: sapphire (nilakam), diamond 
(vajrakam), ruby (padmardgam), pearl (mauktikam), and coral (pravdlam); or gold 
(suvarnam), silver (rajatam), pearl (muktd), beryl (rdjdvartam), and coral (pravdlam); 
or gold (kanakam), diamond (hirakam), sapphire. The navaratna are: pearl, ruby 
(mdnikyam), beryl (vaidarya), the gomeda ("cow-fat", a gem from the 
Indus/Himalaya, white, pale yellow, red, and dark blue), diamond, coral (vidrumna), 
ruby, emerald (marakatam), and sapphire (nilam). The fourteen jewels 
(caturdaSaratna) were churned out of the ocean: Laksmi, Kaustubhah, Pdrijataka 
(one of the trees of Paradise, the Nictanthus arbor-tristis), Surd (liquor), Dhavantari 


(physician of the gods, produced with a cup of nectar in his hand), Candramda 
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(camphor), the wish-granting cow, Indra’s elephant, Rambhd and the subordinate 
goddesses (Rambhd is supposedly the most beautiful woman in Indra’s paradise), the 
horse, seven faced, the poison, Hari’s bow, the conch, and the nectar of immortality. 
Mani refers rather to a polished and faceted gemstone. From the context of the 
Kalacakra passage above, it would appear that dardura is the name for some type of 
common gem--possibly green iron sulphate.'” 

One of the verses just preceding the alchemical section (5.192) gives a colorful 
account of the divine herbs and plant saps that ordinary mortals cannot se: 

Now, the power of karma for sentient beings is stated, as 

follows--5.192: The wishing trees on earth, have the ultimate saps of 

saps, and came into being with the particles (atoms--anus). The other 

herbs have the chief of saps,'* and remove all diseases; sentient beings 

do not see them, [Rather] they see what is of matter--the grass, the 

trees, the rainwater, the soil, the stones, and the metals; The departed 

spirits, men who reside in hell, [see] the water, the great fire, [and] the 

impaling and body splitting stakes,'” all around. (Commentary): The 

wishing trees on earth, have the ultimate sap of saps, and came into 

being from the atomic particles; the other herbs are divine, have the 

chief of saps, remove all diseases; sentient beings do not see them, due 

to lack of merit. They see what is made of matter, the grass, the trees, 

the rainwater, the soil, the stones, and the metals. The departed 

spirits, they see the water in the rivers etc. as having the form of a 

flaming fire. The men dwelling in hell see the cutting and splitting 

trident etc., on account of their sins.'” 

There is no question that Alchemical practices were part of the now lost Mala 
Kdlacakratantra. Pundarika at several points quotes the text, or cites descriptions 
from the text. I give here one example of a process for ‘making’ gold and silver 
from yellow and white micas mixed into balls with appropriate amounts of coloring 


agents, catalysts, etc. There appears to be nothing particularly mystical about these 


metallurgical alchemies. The procedures make it clear that the practitioners were 
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creating compounds that had the look and feel of precious metals at the end of 
processing. 


Now, as stated in the Adibuddha, the binding of the ball (golaka) is 
described--here, when making of gold, some sort of mica, the yellow 
mica etc., is consumed, either completely, or half-way. When making 
silver, white mica (is used). Then, when making gold, one should 
make a ball with lead (naga); when [making] silver, [one should make 
a ball] with the tin. Then one should wind that around with gold-leaf. 
When making silver, [one should wind that around] with silver-leaf. 
Similarly, having crushed red arsenic on top of the gold leaf, the salve 
should be given with cow’s urine, with that [realgar--arsenic sulfide].'” 
Then, externally with red lead. Then one should wrap it around with 
potter’s clay;'” then, when it is dried, one should wrap it around again 
with cow-dung. Drying it further with an intense fire, a gentle leaf and 
clay wrapping'” should be provided with a gokarsa'® fire. Then, 
taking the pliable ball from the ashes, one should fan it'*' intensely'® in 
the kosthi apparatus,'** until the pastes of the mahdrasas, the uparasas, 
the gold, and the lead have turned into an equalized elixir.‘ Then, 
splitting the ball in the middle after it has cooled, the ball is bound with 
whatever gold, with the paste, and with whatever is combined with the 
paste; that very [combination] is caste into the copper with a sixty-four 
portion--it becomes either gold or silver, as before. Thus the binding 
of the ball according to the Root Tantra.'® 


I will not detail here all of the long sections on preparing gold and silver 
compounds, or the long sections on the use of mercury in various metallic and 
medicinal compounds. This is material of interest mostly to the specialists in the 
history of Indian medicine. It may well be that much of the logic of the Rasdyana 
movement developed out of the logic of the Soma ritual--an elaborate, systematic 
search to find a compound, or set of compounds of herbal poisons, precious metals, 
gems, etc. that, combined with the proper yoga, meditation techniques, mantra-Sdstra 
etc., would provide the results claimed in the Vedic texts to ensue from consuming 


the Soma. Part of the suggestion seems to be that while it is well known that 
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ingesting these poisonous substances will kill ordinary people--(the alchemists/Tantrics 
were not unaware their compounds could kill people)--the meditations, use of 
powerful Sanskrit mantras, and proper initiations into the use of these, would provide 
the initiate with the power to transmute the poisons into elixirs of long life, just as 
consumption of the Soma was said to provide the initiate with god-like powers. This 
much is evident from the following passage: 

Here, what is eaten of the barks and sprouts, etc., of the creepers, that 

provides intense stupefaction, like a poison. Taking the five forms!® of 

that herb, one should make a fine powder. Every day, one should eat 

that very powder in a small amount, together with ghee and honey; 

just like that, i.e. the rest is like the prior rule. Here, [for] sentient 

beings who eat that the herb does not provide stupefaction; it does not 

provide siddhi for them, for the sentient beings. It provides death, 

[143.5] causing the ultimate fear; for yogis it provides siddhi, through 

the power of mantra and meditation.'*’ 
It is also clear that the alchemists sought to achieve a state of permanent youth. As 
Pundarika explains about the finer points of two mercurial elixirs, "In this way, the 
middle one, the rasa, the thousand penetrator, makes the divine body after six 
months, free of wrinkles and grey hair. The perfected rasa makes the other [i.e. the 
divine body] by taking one [pill] every day.'*® As I have mentioned above, these 
alchemical practices were also aimed at achieving the elusive state of being free of 
diseases, combined with a perpetual state of youth. Pundarika glosses another verse 
as follows: "Here equal parts sulphur and the juice of the dandotpala, with the juice 
of the Sdliparna, or with the juice of the utpalasdrf, one should pulverize it for three 


days on the leaf of magnetic iron, with an iron ball. Having pulverized it in this way, 


one should consume it every day. In the amount of a quarter favika, i.e. one should 
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consume one mdsa [each day]. Such a one is freed from the diseases of leprosy etc., 
free of wrinkles and grey hair, [and] is sixteen, i.e. like a sixteen year old."'* These 
passages give a good idea of the health-related intentions of the alchemical practices, 
and a bit of a flavor of the sort of recipes they used. 

I will close this section with a note about the term rasa in Indian alchemy. 
Although rasa is commonly thought to refer exclusively to mercury in alchemical 
contexts, it is clear from the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakra, and from the Saivite 
alchemical Tantras I consulted, that in alchemical texts Rasa frequently has the 
general signification of ‘an elixir,’ even though in many cases those elixirs included 
mercury in their processing, and rasa is itself also a widely used general term for 
different types of mercury. There are however also mahdrasas and uparasas 
classified in the medical Nighanfus, and one version of these groups is given in the 
Kdlacakra. Glossing 5.201, Pundarika explains that the mahdrasas and the uparasas 
are two groups of minerals and mineral compounds: 

Here is the mahdrasa'™ copper pyrite, with earth as its intrinsic nature; 

because of "ca", it is a mahdrasa. Iron pyrite'®' has water as its 

intrinsic nature. Copper sulphate'” has fire as its intrinsic nature; 

bismuth'” has wind as its intrinsic nature; calamine™ has void as its 

intrinsic nature. Sasaka'® [and]'® cinnabar have the knowledge 

constituent as their essential nature; thus the seven mahdrasas. Then 

the secondary minerals (uparasas): kdksikam has the knowledge 

constituent as its essential nature; iron sulphate has space as its 

intrinsic nature; sulphur (gandhaka) has the wind constituent as its 

essential nature; red arsenic [manah§tla]'* has fire as its intrinsic 

nature; yellow arsenic,'® has water as its intrinsic nature; white 

arsenic has earth as its intrinsic nature; thus the six secondary 

minerals. Then the five salts,'” garam, sea-salt, saindhava, black-salt, 


and sal-ammoniac, have earth etc. as their intrinsic nature, 
respectively.” 
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I point this out simply to expand the general conception of rasa in the alchemical 
context to the realization that as with other contexts in Sanskrit, rasa is a multivalent 
term, and has not lost its signification as a term for plant saps, juices, and elixirs of 
various types. 
7.8. Conclusion 

We have in traditional Indian medicine and in Indian Tantric physiology two 
very complex systems of classification and analysis of the physical human being-- 
physical in the sense of including our most intimate bodily fluids and our most 
intimate spiritual esssences on a equal level of value. We can say that the Tantric 
perspective on medicine and physiology is more concerned with the other dimensions- 
-divine dimensions, transmigratory dimensions, higher states of awareness or 
consciousness and their effects on physical health and function. While the objective 
of medicine is to maintain a healthy body to live out the full life span, the focus of 
Tantric practice is slightly different: "Firstly, a mantrin should fully protect (for 
himself) a complete Victor’s body for the sake of [gaining] siddhis. In the absence of 
a body, neither siddhis nor supreme bliss can be attained in this life. Hence, for the 
sake of the objective of the body [i.e. the bodhicitta] one should practice the yoga of 
the channels at the proper time every day. When the body is perfected, the one who 
is possessed of the other siddhis (i.e. the worldly siddhis) attains the ability to do 
whatever they want in the three worlds."*"' However, as has also been demonstrated 
here, the Tantric tradition inherits an enormous amount of material from the medical 


tradition, and from the esoteric doctrines of the Upanisads. 
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So we see from the material presented in this chapter that there is indeed a 
direct and ‘vital’ relationship between the basic physiological system of Ayurveda and 
that of the Tantras. The importance of this connection cannot be overestimated. 
Since the principal structure of the Tantric physiological system--the cakras and nddis 
has an overlay onto the gross physical body in a set of definable, especially 
vulnerable physical points (sadyah-mrtyu-marmans) wherein the seats of life are most 
intensely located, this implies that the Tantric yogic techniques also awaken, enhance, 
enliven, ‘fire up’ or otherwise energize the major cakras of the body were, enhancing 
the seats of life in the physical body itself. This basic physiological fact--from within 
the Indian medical and Tantric traditions--indicates an eminently practical orientation 
to the Tantric Yoga practices, and explains, in one logical move, why it was that the 
Tantrikds spoke of the possibility of jfvan-mukti. It also provides, by direct inference, 
the rationale for the great concern of the Tantric writers with the subject of Alchemy 
or rejeuvenation (rasdyana), and the extensive section we find on this subject in the 
latter part of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra. As we see from the discussion 
in section 7.4 of this chapter, the jivanmukti state is in the Kdlacakra tradition 
concomitant with the adepts’ experiential mastery of their individual versions of the 
Buddha’s Sahajakdya, the Innate, Intrinsic, or Orgasmic Body that provides a 
transtemporal awareness incorporating the four classical Indian states of 
consciousness, waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state. As Gary Tubb 
has quite correctly pointed out to me, though, we should keep in mind an important 


caveat: given that we have some variation in the descriptions of the marmans 
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between the different medical texts, and some differences in the locations of the 
cakras in the different Tantric traditions, we cannot at this point be overly definitive 
about the locations or functioning of these centers, pending further research on the 


relationship between the Tantric and Ayurvedic traditions. 
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NOTES 


1. Brhaddranyakopanisad 4.4.3-4, Deussen 1980:495. Tad-yathd trna-jaldyuka gatvad anyam 
akramamékramydtmanam upasamharaty evam eva ayam dtmda idam Sartram nihatya vidyam 
gamayitvad 'naym adkramam dkramydtmdnam upasamharati| | tadyathd peSakdrt pesaso matram 
updddydnyannavataram kalydnataram ripam tanuta evam eva ayam atmd idam Sariram 
nihatyd avidydm gamayitvd anyannavataram kalydgataram ripam kurute pitryam va 
gdndharvam vd daivam vd prajdptyam va bradhmam vd anyesdm va bhatandm | | 
(VasudevaSarma 1983:105). 


2. Thurman 1994:xvii. 

3. See Thurman 1994. 

4. Thurman 1994:83-87. 

5. See Zieme & Kara 1979:9 & 25-28. 

6. Presented this past summer at the Fetzer Institute. 


7. Commentary on Netratantra 7.5: Parartpatdmanujjhata api samanantara-bhavind sitkyma- 
dhydna-amytena uditena sphutibhitena dpydyam karoti, sa gata-vyddhir divya-deha iti 
stiksma-dhydna-amrtonmisac-chaékta-martir bhavati|| (Kaul Shastri 1926:149). 


8. Charlie Orzech has said that the Tantras are “incredibly somatic." 


9. Tatra Sariram ndma cetanddhisthdnabhitam paficamahdbhitavikdrasamuddaydtmakam 
(Caraka Sartrasthana 6.3) (Caraka 1991{3}:2005-2006 & Chattopadhyaya 1977:76). 


10. AnenopadeSena ndnausadhibhitam jagati kimcid dravyam upalaksyate....| Sutrasthdna 
26.26 (Caraka 1991{1}:925) (cf. Chattopadhyaya 1977:65). We have virtually the same 
statement at Susruta Siutrasthdna 41.9: Anena nidarSanena ndnausadhibhitam jagati kificid 
dravyam asti....| (SuSruta 1981:154). 


11. gund ya uktd dravyesu Sartresvap ti tathd| sthdna-vyddhi-ksayds tasmdd dehindm 
dravyahetukah| (SuSruta 1981:155 & cf. Chattopadhyaya 1977:73). 


12. Trividham ausadham iti daiva-vyapdSrayam, sattvdvajayas§ ca\ tatra daiva- 
vyapdsrayam, mantrausadhi-mani-mangala-bali-upahdara-homa-niyama-prdayaSscitaa-upavas- 
svastyayana-pranipdta-gamanddi,; yukti-vyapdsrayam, punar dhdrausadha-dravyadndm yojana, 
Sattvdvajayah, punar ahitebhyo ’rthebhyo manonigrahah| | (Sharma 1981:79). 


13. Chattopadhaya 1977:319. 

14. Keswani 1974:26. 

15. Keswani 1974:27. 

16. Dasgupta 1932:352 & 356-357. 


17. Dominic Wujastyk, a contemporary scholar of Indian medical history working out of 
London, reflected Dasgupta’s perspective by remarking--in response to my telling him that I 
was doing some research on the relationship of Ayurveda and Tantra--that "there are no 
cakras in Ayurveda." 
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18. The Classical Doctrine of Indian Medicine, 1949/1964. 
19. Religious Medicine In India, 1994. 


20. See Susruta Sutrasthdna |.3: ayurveda nama yad updngam atharvavedasya,; and Caraka 
Satrasthdna 30.20: bhisajd...veddndm dtmano’tharvavede bhaktir ddeSya\ (Filliozat 
1964:1n.1). 


21. See Zysk 1991. 

22. Sharma 1992:454. 

23. Chandra 1992:104-105. 
24. Dasgupta 1932:303. 
25. Dasgupta 1932:304. 


26. Dasgupta 1932:302-303. Dasgupta supplies the original Sanskrit for these passages in 
the footnotes. His remarks are essentially paraphrased direct translations. 


27. Larson and Bhattacharya 1987:193. 
28. Larson and Bhattacharya 1987:203. 
29. Larson and Bhattacharya 1993:281ff. 
30. Larson and Bhattacharya 1987:202. 
31. Larson and Bhattacharya 1987:227-228. 
32. Larson and Bhattacharya 1987:262-263. 


33. See Deussen 1980:xix-xxxii (his classificatory Table of Contents), and the Introductions 
to the respective Upanisads. 


34. See for instance Eliade 1969:101-142 and Zysk 1993a. 


35. Chdndogyopanisat, Prapdthaka 8.1.1-3: Atha yad idam asmin brahma-pure daharam 
pundarikam vesma daharo ’sminn antardkdSas tasmin yad antas tad anvestavyam tadvdva 
vijijdsitavyam iti||1{| | tam ced bruyar yad idam asmin brahmapure daharam pundarikam 
ve§ma daharo 'sminn antardkdSah kim tad atra vidyate yad anvestavyam yadvdava 
vijijfdstivyam iti||2|| sa britydd ydvadn va ayam dkdSas tavan eso ’ntarhrdaya akasa ubhe 
asmin dydv-d-prthivi antar eva samdhite ubhdv agni§ ca vadyuS ca sirya-d-candramasdv ubhau 
vidyun-naksatrani yac ca asya iha ast yac ca ndsti sarvam tad asmin samdhitam iti} | 3\ | 
(Vasudevasarma 1983:69; cf. Deussen 1980:191) 


36. Chdndogyopanisat, Prapadthaka 8.6.1-2: Atha yd etd hrdayasya nddyas tah pinglasya 
animnas tisthanti Suklasya nilasya pitasya lohitasya ity asau vd ddityah pingala esa sukla esa 
nila esa pita esa lohitah| | 1\\| tad-yathd mahdpatha dtata ubhau gradmau gacchati imam ca 
amum ca evam eva etd ddityasya rasmaya ubhau lokau gacchanti imam ca amum ca amusmdd 
Gdityat pratdyante td dsu nddisu syptad adbhyo nddibhyah pratdyante te ’musminn dditye 

syptah| |\2|| (Vasudevasarma 1983:71; cf. Deussen 1980:196-197). 


37. See Monier Williams’ dictionary under these terms. 
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38. Chdndogyopanisad 8.6.4, Deussen 1980:196. 


39. Chdndogyopanisad 8.6.4-6, Deussen 1980:196. Note too here the resonance with the 
Jaiminiya Braéhmana description of the soul ascending to heaven in the Sun at death. 


40. Taittirtyopanisat, Siksavallf (1) 6.1-2: sa ya eso ‘ntar-htdaya akaSah|| tasminn ayam 
puruso mano-mayah| | amyto hiran-mayah|| anterna tdluke|| ya esa stana iva 

avalambhate| | sa indra-yonik|| yatra asau keSdanto vivartate| | vyapohya Sirsa-kapdle| | bhir 
ity agnau prati-tisthati|| bhuva iti vdyau||1\| suvar ity dditye|| maha iti brahmani{|| apnoti 
svarajyam|| dpnoti manasas patim| | vak-pati§ caksus-patih| | frotra-patir vijfndna-patih | | 
etat tato bhavati|| akdsa-Sartram brahma\| satya-dtma-prdna-drdmam mana dnandam| | 
§anti-samyddham amrtam| | iti prdcinaya udyopdsva\ |2|| (VasudevaSarma 1983:21; ctf. 
Deussen 1980:226). 


41. Mahdndrdyanopanisat: Padma-koSa-pratikasam hrdayam ca apy adhomukham | adho- 
nisthyd-vitastydnte ndbhydm upari tisthati| jvdla-mdla-dkulam bhdti viSvasya dyatanam 
mahat\ (VasudevaSarma 1983:141; Deussen 1980:258). Deussen lists this as verses 6-7 of 
the eleventh Anuvdka, while Vasudevasarma places it in section thirteen, referring to the text 
simply as the Ndrdyagopanisat. 


42. Brhaddranyakopanisat 2.1.19: atha yadda susupto bhavati, yada na kasyacana veda hita- 
ndma nddyo dvdsaptati-sahasrémi hydaydt puritatam abhipratisthante tabhih pratyavasrpya 
puritate Sete sa, yatha kumdro va mahdrdjo va mahabrdhmano vatighnim dnandasya gatva 
Sayatiiti evam eva esa etac chete||19{| | (Vasudevasgarma 1983:85; cf. Deussen 1980:429) 


43. Brhaddranyakopanisat, 2.1.20: sa yathd urna-ndbhis tantund uccared yathd agneh 
ksudra visphulingd vyuccaranti, tasya upanisat-satyasya satyam iti prdnd vai satyam tesdm esa 
satyam||20|| prathamam brdhmanam|\1I\|| (Vasudevasarma 1983:85; cf. Deussen 
1980:429). 


44. Brhaddranyakopanisat 4.3.3.20: ta vad asya etd hita ndma nddyo yathd keSah sahasradha 
bhinnas tadvatad animna tisthanti Suklasya nilasya pingalasya haritasya lohitasya purnd.... 
(Vasudevasarma 1983:103; cf. Deussen 1980:489). 


45. Eggeling 1897:369-371. 


46. Brhaddranyakopanisat 4.2.2-3: Indho ha vai ndmaisa yo ‘yam daksine ’ksan-purusas 
tam va etam indham santam indra ity dcaksate paroksenaiva paroksapriya iva hi devah 
pratyksadvisah|| atha etad vame ‘ksani purusa-raipam esa asya patni virdf tayor esa 
samstavo ya eso ‘ntarhydaya dkdfo ‘tha enayor annam ya eso ‘ntarhydaye lohita-pindo ‘tha 
enayor etat prdvaranam yad etad antar-hydaye c[{j]dlakam iva ath enayor esd sytih samcarani 
yaisd hrdaydd urdhvé nddy-uccarati yathd ke§ah sahasradha bhinna evam asya etd hitd ndma 
nddyo 'ntarhydaye pratisthita bhavanty eva tabhir vd etad asravad dsravati tasmad esa 
pravivikta-dhdratara ivaiva bhatay asmdc chdrirdd dtmanah| | 3\| (Vasudevagarma 1983: 101: 
Deussen 1980:481). 


47. Yogavdsithah 5.78.1-2; 5.78.10-16: Sri Vasistha uvaca| yathdldta-parispanddd agni- 
cakram pradrSyate| asad eva sadabhdsam citta-spandat tatha jagat||1\|| yatha jala- 
parispanddd vyatirikta iva ambhasak| drSyate vartuldvarta§ citta-spandat tathd jagat! \2!\| 
dehe ‘smin deha-nddisu vatah sphurati yo abhitah| spandesv iva bhuvo vari sa prdna it 
kirtitah| | 10} | tasya spanda-vasdd antah kriyd-vaicitryam tyusah| apadnddini ndmani kalpitani 
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krtatmabhih| \11\\ dmodasya yathaé puspam Sauklasya tuhinam yathd\ tathdisa rasa adharas 
cittasya abhinnatam gatah\}\12\\ antah-prdna-parispandat samkalpa-kalana-unmukh{\ samvit- 
smjdyaet yaisd tac cittam viddhi Raghava| |13\| Prdpa-spanddc citah spandas tat-spandad 
eva samvidah| cakra-avarta-vidhdayinyo jala-spanddd iva irmayah| | 14|| cittam prana- 
parispandam dhur dgama-bhisanadh| tasmin samrodhite niinam upaSdntam bhaven 

manah| |15|| manah-spanda-upaSdntyad ayam samsdrak praviltyate| stirydloka-parispanda- 
Sdntau vyavahrtir yathd}{ | 16|| (Pansikar 1984{1}:729-730). 


48. Yogavdsistha 5.78.26-31: Samasta-kalana-unmukte na kificin ndma-siikmakhe| dhydnat 
samvidi lindydm prdna-spande niruddhyate| |26| | dvd-daSdngula-paryante ndsdgre 
vimaladmbare| samvid-dr$i prafamyantydm prdana-spando niruddhyate | \27\|| abhydsdd 
ardhva-randhrena talirdhvam dvddaSdantage}| prdne galita-samvytte prana-spano 
niruddhyate | |28|| bhrimadhye tadrakd-loka-§dntadv antam updgate| cetane ketane buddhe 
prdna-spando niruddhyate| |29\| jhatity eva yad-udbhitam jfidnam tasmin drdhdsrite | 
asamslista-vikalpdm$e pradnaspando niruddhyate| | 30|\ ciram kdlam hrte kdnta-vyoma- 
samvedandn mune| avasdndn mano-dhydndt prdya-spando niruddhyate| | 31\ | (Pansikar 
1984£1}:731). 


49. Waldron 1995. 
50. Waldron 1995:10. 
51. Waldron 1995:9. 
52. Waldron 1995:10. 
53. Waldron 1995:13. 
54. Waldron 1995:14. 


55. The wind (vdta) refers to all motive life-functions, cell development, and in particular 
central nervous system functions. Vdta correlates with what we call biophysical and biomotor 
activities. It is primarily constituted of the elements wind (vdyu) and space (dkd§a). 
According to Caraka the five winds of the body are as follows: a) uddna, acting in the throat 
region for speaking, singing, chanting, etc.; its disorders cause neck, throat, and head 
problems; b) prdza, located in the heart region, brings food to the stomach (peristalsis), and 
its derangement causes hiccup, asthma, etc.; c) samdna, in the gastrointestinal tract, digests 
food; disorders cause poor digestions, diarrhoea, edema, etc.; d) apdna, in the pelvis, for 
menstruation, ejaculation, partuirition, urination, and defacation, and related disorders 
including diabetes (?!); e) vydna, pervades the body, moving tissue fluids, lymph, blood, 
perspiration, eyes, etc. (Keswani 1974:39.) 


56. Pitta references metabolic rates, thermogenesis or bodily heating, digestion, blood 
formation and various bodily excretions. Pitta correlates to what we call biochemical or 
biological activities. It is predominantly constituted by the element fire (agni). There are five 
types of pitta: a) digestion and metabolic pitta (pdcakapitta), located in the stomach 
(dmdSaya) and large intestine (pakvdSaya); b) what imparts coloring to the plasma (rasa) 
(rafjakapitta), located in the liver (yakyt), spleen (plihd) and stomach, and is central to blood 
formation; c) the instrument of higher mental faculties (sddhakapitta), located in the heart, 
responsible for memory, intelligence, intellect, enthusiasm, ability to achieve aspirations; d) 
connected to visual perception (Glocakapitta), located in the eyes, distinguished as a visual 
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type (caksuvaifesika) and connecting to the mind (manas) and soul (aman) and an intelligence 
type (buddhivaisesika), |ocated at the third-eye (between the brows), concerned with 
concentration, response, and thought; e) the lustre, color, and temperature of the skin 
(bhrdajakapitta). (Keswani 1974:70.) Pitta is of course fiery, and there are five types of 
elemental fires (bhiuitdgnayas) acting on the elements (paftcamahdbhitds) in the food, and five 
types of tissue fires (dhdtvagnayas) acting on the seven tissues of the body noted above. The 
dhdtvagnayas are considered to be the fires that convert the potential forms of tissue types 
from the ingested food (Ghdra rasa) into the tissues themselves. 


57. Kapha or Slesma, refers to cooling, heat regulation, production of mucus, synovial fluid. 
etc., and glandular secretions. It is primarily constituted of the elements water (ambu) and 
earth (prthivi), and so contributes to physical coherence and structure, bulk, stability, 
Strength, and immunity. Its functions include lubrication of the joints (bursa sacks) (sandhih 
samSlesanam), oiliness of the body (snehana), healing and repair processes (ropana), 
conservation and storage (purana), promotion of bodily strength and immunity (balakyz), 
soothing (tarpana), and stability (sthiratva). Though circulating generally, it is found mainly 
in the chest, lungs, stomach, and joints. There are five basic types of Slesma: a) supportive 
§lesma (avalambaka-Slesma), \ocated in the chest, supporting the heart and the resevoirs of 
phlegm (kapha-sthdna); b) watery or fluid Slesma (kledaka-Slesma), located in the stomach, 
liquefying and aiding in the digestion of food; c) the indicative or communicating slesma 
(bodhaka-Slesma), \ocated at the base of the tongue and functioning in taste sensations; d) the 
Satisfying Slesma (tarpaka-Slesma), \ocated in the head, soothing and nourishing the sense 
organs; e) the adhering Slesma (Slesaka-Slesma), located in the joints, keeping them 

connected and functioning properly. Some have suggested that these kapha or Slesma types 
resemble cerebrospinal, synovial (lubricating fluid secreted by the membranes of the tendon 
sheaths, joint cavities, etc.), pleural (watery membrane covering lungs and chest cavity) and 
pericardial (fluid containing membrane surrounding the heart and roots of the largest blood 
vessels) fluids, the vitreous humor (of the eyeball), glandular secretions (including the salivary 
glands), and endolymph (of the inner ear). (Keswani 1974:33, 38-42 and 1974:70-72.) 


58. The Atharvaveda (15.15.16.17) identifies seven types of prdna (fire/agni, the sun/dirya, 
the moon/candramah, the wind/pavamdna, water/dpah, animals/pasavah, and people/prajah), 
seven types of apdna (the full moon/paurnamdsi, seventh, eighth, and ninth days after the full 
moon/asfaka, new moon/amdavdsyd, faith/Sraddhd, initiation/diksd, sacrifice/yajfa, and 
sacrificial gifts/daksind), and seven types of vydna (earth/bhimi, atmosphere/antariksam, the 
sky/dyauh, the lunar constellations/naksatrdni, the seasons/rtavah, the combinations of 
seasons/drtavdh, and the year/samvatsarah). (See Dasgupta 1932:291-292n.5.) 


59. VMP on 2.21, Rinpoche 1986:167; Wallace 1995:175-176. 


60. Sharma 1981:138; Carakasamhitd, Satrasthanam 20.8: tesdm traydgdm api dosdndm 
Sarire sthdna-vibhaga upadeksante,; tad-yathd -bastih purtsadhdnam katih sakthini 
padavasthini pakvdSayaS ca vata-sthdnini, tatrdpi pakvdSayo vifesena vdtasthanam; svedo 
raso lasakt rudhiram dmd@Saya§ ca pirrasthdnini, tatrdépy dmdSayo viSesena pittasthanam; urah 
Siro grivad pardny dmdfayo meda§ ca Slesma-sthdnini, tatrdpy uro viSesena Slesma-sthanam. 
(Sharma 1981:138). 


61. Rasajam purusam vidyad, rasam rakset prayatnatah| anndt pdndc ca matimandcdrac ca 
apy atandritah| | Susruta 1.14.12 (Susruta 1981:50). 
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62. Tatra pdftcabhautikasya caturvidhasya sadrasasya dvividhaviryasaya asfavidhaviryasaya 
va anekagunasya upayuktasya dhdrasya samyakparinatasya yas tejobhitah sarah 
paramasitksmah sa rasa ity ucyate| tasya ca hydayam sthdnam, sa hydaydt caturvimsati- 
dhamanir anupravisy urdhvaga dasa dasa ca adhogdminyas catasras ca tiryaggah ktsnam 
§artram aharahas tarpayti, varddhayati, dhdrayati, ydpayati, ca adystahetukena 

karmana| | 1.14.3] | (Sugruta 1981:46). 


63. Commentary on KCT 5.184: Anga-pratyangesu rasa-rasagrah, rasam rasam asti iti 
rasa-rasagrah, tah punah Sird adhdrinyo ‘grata iti vata-pitta-Slesmabhir aliptatvat| (Rinpoche 
et al 1994b:127.13-14). 


64. Gnoli 1956:xiv. 
65. See Apte’s dictionary, definition 14 under rasa. 


66. "Rasa is the traditional term wich designates the aesthetic state of consciousness, the 
aesthetic pleasure. Rasa means both tasting and what is tasted. Bharata accepts eight Rasa, 
corresponding to the eight principal feelings of human nature (sthaylbhdva, Permanent Mental 
State): Delight (rati), Laughter (hdsa), Sorrow (oka), Anger (krodha), Heroism (utsdha), 
Fear (bhaya), Disgust (jugupsd), and Astonishment (vismaya). These eight feelings are liable 
to become the material of aesthetic experience, and the corresponding Rasas are: the Erotic 
(Syngdra), the Comic (Adsya), the Pathetic (Karuna), the Furious (raudra), the Heroic (vira), 
the Terrible (bhaydnaka), the Odious (bibhatsa) and the Marvellous (adbhuta). Later 
specualtion generally admits a ninth permanent feeling, Serenity (fama); the corresponding 
Rasa is the Quietistic (S@nta)." (Gnoli 1956:29,n.2). 


67. Apte gives a list in his dictionary under rasa, definition #4. See also Carakasamhitd, 
Sutrasthdna 1.65: svddur amlo ‘tha lavanah katukas tikta eva ca\| kasdya$ ca iti satko ‘yam 
rasanam samgrahah smytah\| (Sharma 1981:8). 


68. Sharma 1985:215, citing Cakrapani. 
69. Sharma 1985:216. 


70. Sharma 1981:8-svddv-amla-lavand vadyum, kasdya-svddu-tiktakah| jayanti pittam, 
§lesmdgam kasdya-katu-tiktakah| | (kaftv-amla-lavanah pittam, svadv-amla-lavanah kapham'| 
kafu-tikta-kasdyda§ ca kopayanti samtranam| |). 


71. Rinpoche et al 1994b:84. 16-24. 

72. Rinpoche et al 1994b:128.7-15. 

73. Rinpoche et al 1994b:128.1-6. 

74. Sharma 1983:4, Carakasamhitd, Cikitsdsthdnam, 1.1.5. 

75. See Sharma 1983:9-10, Carakasamhitd, Cikitsdsthadnam | .1.62-74. 
76. Sharma 1983:13, Carakasamhitd, Cikitsdsthdnam 1.2.3. 


77. Presumably what is referred to here is the further ‘oxidation’ of the mercury when it is 
consumed in pill form and digested in the fire of the stomach. During the alchemical process, 
then, the rasa--here the mercury—is ‘consumed’ by the food and metal, so that it takes on, or 
is believed to persist, only in an internal state; i.e. it becomes invisible. 
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78. Literally ‘hissing’ (citi-citi). 
79. Commentary on Kdlacakra 5.127: Rinpoche et al 1994b:93.2-17. 


80. Thanks to Gary Tubb (Columbia University) for clarifying the underlying sense of the 
name Devadatta as it is commonly used in Sanskrit writings. 


81. VMP on KCT 2.24. 


82. When agitated wind repeatedly fills all the channels, this results in convulsions. 
(A.S.n.15.18). Wind that has been supressed downwards, moving [back] upwards through 
the heart channels, entering the heart, causes headaches and [pressure]-pains in the temples 
(A.S.n.15.19).(Adhah-pratihato vayur vrajann urdhvam hyd-aSritah| nddth, pravisya 
hrdayam, Sirah §ankhau ca pidayan| | 19} |). It throws the body around everywhere in the 
body, and bends it like a bow. (dksipet parito gdtram dhanurvac cdsya ndmayet|. The result 
is that one groans like a pigeon, and goes into spasms, unconscious, with painful breathing, 
and the eyes closed, sunken in, and senseless. 15.20.) 

He who is known as a spasmodic/convulsive, regains health right away (i.e. the spasms cease) 
when the winds in the heart are released; he becomes unhealthy when the winds in the heart 
are blocked.(sa eva ca apatdndkhyo mukte tu mdrutd hrdi| aSnuvita muhuh svadsthyam; muhur 
asvasthyam avyte|{21||). When the wind is stopped up in the nape of the neck, stretching the 
channels internally, it pervades the entire body; then the collar-bone is stretched, the body is 
like an bow, internally, and there’s paralysis of the two eyes; it causes yawning, grinding of 
the teeth, regurgitation of phlegm, pain in the sides, locking of the jaw and the back of the 
head--this is internal stretching (antar-dydma).(15.23-25a).(Manye samstabhya vato ’ntar- 
dyaccan dhamanir yada\ vydpnoti sakalam deham jatru dyamyate tada\| antar-dhanur 
ivdngam ca vegaih stambham ca netrayoh| | karoti jpmbhém dasanam daSandnadm 
kaphodvamam| pdrsvayor vedandm vakya-hanu-prstha-Siro-graham| | antardydma 
ityesa....Kinjwadekar 1990:63). The external version leads (bdhydydma) leads to crushing 
down of the neck, discoloration in teeth and face, excessive sweating, paralysis of the body, 
violent shaking. From wind upon wind one gets tumors in the marmans, the humors stretch 
out the entire body, etc. When the wind impulse is gone, health returns (gate vege bhavet, 
svdsthyam sarvesu aksepekesu tu) (15.26-30a). Stroke = paksavadha. (15.40-41). A very 
painful swelling in the middle of the knee, produced by the wind and blood is known as the 
"jackal skull.(15.47b-48a) 


83. Jolly 1977:53-55. 

84. Carakasamhitad, Vimdnasthdna 5.8; Sharma 1981:330-331. 
85. Vagbhata’s Astangahrdayam, Sdrtrasthanam 3.40.42. 
86. Astdngahrdayam, Sdrirasthanam 3.46-40a. 

87. Astdngahrdayam Sdrirasthana 3.18-19. 


88. Nddyah pradhdnabhitds tisro 'nyds tadgatds tv asamkhyeyah\ Tantradlokah 29 .268a; 
Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3449 & Gnoli 1980:712. 


89. Tatra dtma prabhu-Sakti§ ca, vayur vai nddibhi§ caran| ndbhy-adho-medhra-kande ca 
sthita vai, nabhi-madhyatah| |7|| tasmad vinirgatd nddyas tiryag tirdhvam adhah priye| 
cakravat samsthitds tatre pradhdnd dasa ndsdayah| | 8| | Dvdsaptatisahasrimi nddyas tabhyo 
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vinirgatah| punar vinirgata$ ca anyd abhyo ‘py anyadh punah punah| {9} | Ydavatyo 
romakotyas tu tdvatyo nddayah smytah| yathd pargam paldsasya vydptam sarvatra 
tantubhih||10|| Sartram sarvajantandm tadvad vyaptam tu nddibhih| (Dwivedi 1985{2}:3-4 
& cf. Gnoli 1980:244n.24). 


90. Snellgrove 1959{1}:48-49 & 1959{2}:4, mentioned again at Hevajratantra 2.4.24-25 
(Snellgrove 1959{1}:104 & 1959{2}:64). 


91. Kdlacakratantra 5.242 (Rinpoche et al 1994b:150.12). 
92. Rinpoche et al 1986:189.11-14; Wallace 1995:241-242. 
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94. Commentary on KCT 2.59: Dvdsdsty-adhika-Satam Kdlacakram saf{-cakra-nddy- 
dtmakam iti| The three compounds are appositives. (Rinpoche et al 1986:190.3; Wallace 
1995:244.) 


95. Thurman 1994:36. 

96. Thurman 1994:36. 

97. Singh 1989:31. 

98. Wallace 1995:185, with some slight modifications. 


99. Wallace 1995:239-240, slightly modified—from Rinpoche et al 1986:188.26-30, 
commentary on KCT 2.57. 


100. See Wallace 1995:238-241, and Rinpoche et al 1986:188.26-189.10. 


101. Chdndogyopanisad 7.26.2, Deussen 1980:189. Ahdra-suddhau sattva-Suddhih 
sattvaSuddhau dhruva smytih smrti-lambhe sarva-granthindm vipramoksas, tasmai 
mrditaksdydya tamasas pdram dargayati bhagavdn Sanatkumdras tam skanda ity acaksate tam 
skanda itydcaksate| | (Vasudevasarma 1983:69. I’ve modified Deussen’s (English) translation 
just a bit, removing the parenthetical additions. 


102. Kadthakopanisad, Adhydya 1, Vallf 6.14-17, Deussen 1980:299-300. Yadd sarve 
pramucyante kama ye ’sya hrdi Sritah| | atha martyo ’mrto bhavaty atra brahma sam$nute | | 
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dhairyena| | tam vidyac chukram amrtam tam vidydc churkam amrtam iti| | (Vasudevasarma 
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103. Rinbochay & Hopkins 1979:14-15. 


104. Brhaddéranyakopanisad 4.3.9, Deussen 1980:486. Tasya vd etasya purusasya dve eva 
sthane bhavata idam ca para-loka-sthénam ca sandhyam trtiyam svapnasthanam tasmin 
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105. Brhaddranyakopanisad 4.3.11, Deussen 1980:487. Svapnena Sdriram 
abhprahatydsuptah suptan abhicdkastti| Sukram dddya punar eti sthanam hiranmayah purusah 
ekahamsah| | (Vasudevasarma 1983:103). 


106. The commentary glosses drute as drute sati, i.e. it glosses "flowed" as "is flowing." 


107. [ve switched nddi-gamandyocyate to nddi-gamandy4é ucyate, since the sandhi as given 
is impossible. 


108. Rather than take the Sarnath editors’ suggested emendations here, tdsu for tds, and 
§enkhaldbandhena for Synkhaldbaddhena, we can simply take vrajati in lines 56.19 and 56.20 
as refering to the tripathak—i.e. the three channels form the triple path, and the path moves 
between the various cakras. In the verse cited at 56.21 from Chapter 2.47 of the KCT, the 
subject of the verb vrajati is Saktir. 


109. The two words /aland and rasand should be compounded here; the compound refers 
to /aland on the right, and rasand on the left (laland-rasanad-savya-vama-). 


110. Vinmitrandgi should be compounded with vdmadaksinnena; as a nominative singular 
feminine —nddi is otherwise out of place in the syntax. 


111. The fankhini is the channel in the middle of the avadhati. In the Hindu system we 
have within the suswmnd the vajrini, within that the citrini, within that the Brahma-ndqi. 
(Avalon 1974:111). 


112. 15/60ths of a degree. 
113. The perfect of Wbhd is used for a generic present tense here. 
114. 1000 yugas, 4.32 billion years. 


115. The four krta/satya, tretad, dvdpara, kali, of 1,728,000, 1,296,000, 864,000, and 
432,000 years respectively. 


116. Name of future Buddhas--Ratnaketuh. 


117. In Davidson’s edition—verse 142b; "displaying forms without exception, he is 
Ratnaketu, the great gem.” (Davidson 1981:35 & 59). 


118. Padoux 1990:412-416; Padoux (or his translator or editor) neglects to note that this 
description comes from Chapter 7 of the Netratantra. 


119. Brunner 1974:142n.1. 
120. See Brunner 1974:144-145. 


121. Tantrdlokah 5.23b-29a: Tasya Saktimatah sphita-Sakter bhairava-tejasah\| | mdtr-mdna- 
prameya-dkhyam dhdma-abhedena bhdvayet| vahny-arka-soma-Saktindm tad eva tritayam 
bhavet|| para pardpard ca iyam aparda ca sadd-uditd! srsti-sthiti-samhdrais tésam 
pratyekatas tridhé|| caturtham ca anavacchinnam riipam dsdm akalpitam| evam dvddaSa ta 
devyah siirya-bimbavad dsthitah| | eka-ekam dsdm vahny-arka-soma-tacchdanti-bhdsanam| etad 
anuttaram cakram hydaydc caksurddibhih| | vyomabhir nihsaraty eva tat-tad-visaya-gocare | 
tac-cakra-bhabhis tatra arthe srsti-sthiti-laya-kramat| | soma-sirya-agni-bhdsa-dtma ripam 
samavasthite| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:950-954) 
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122. Malintvijayottara Tantra 2.34a-2.52a (Kaul Shastri 1922:10-12). 


123. Most of the compounds given in Monier-Williams with loha as the first member 
indicate loha as "iron," or occasionally "copper," not as blood. The only “blood” definition 
is from "Buddhist literature"—that’s the citation—lohalinga, a blood-blister. I think this 
simply refers to metallic taste. I’ve substituted tat-sddhu, short for tat-sddhu-kdrin, 
accomplishing that, for tat-sddu—the latter appears to be meaningless in Sanskrit; I could find 
no form that matched it. In 21.7 we have again sdduni—see Biihler 1877:26 on ‘d’ for ‘dh’. 


124. Vagbhata Astangahrdayam, Sdarirasthana 3.20-34; Murthy 1991:399-401. 
125. AHS 4.1-2a. 


126. The marmas or vulnerable points of the body: (note: the description in SuSruta appears 
to differ a bit in name types, etc.—-see Jolly 1977:55). In a society where death in warfare 
resulted from arrows or spears or swords, the notion of fatal wounds resulted in the 
categorization of vulnerable points, or vital points on the body. There are 107 of these, 11 in 
each of the four limbs, 12 in the thorax and abdomen, 14 in the back, 37 in the head, face, 
and neck. There are five classes of marmdni according to the varying results of injuries to 
them: a) immediately fatal ("immediately removing the vital breaths" sadyah-prdna-harani 
marmani; AS.S.2.297, b) fatal sometime later ("removing the vital breaths after a time” 
kélantara-pranaharani marmani; AS.S.2.298), c) causing severe hemorrhage and death after 
removing a foreign body lodged therein ("killing after surgery" vifalyaghndni marmani: 
AS.§.2.299), d) resulting in permanent loss of limb or its activity ("causing the state of having 
a defective limb" vikalyatva-kardni marmani; AS.S.2.300), e) causing intense pain (ruja- 
karani marmani; AS.§.2.301). Keswani explains these as inferred points related to the 
internal organs’ functions; injury to the stanamula marmani, for instance, located at the base 
of the breasts, was said to fill the thoracic cavity with deranged kapha (phlegm), causing 
cough, difficulty in breathing, and death. (See diagrams Keswani 1974:33 and Kinjwadekar 
1990a:53 & 54 & 56--the two editions I used for this translation.) The following is a 
complete translation of the sections on the marmans from Asfdngasangrahah, Sartrasthanam 
2, Marmavibhagah Saptamo ‘dhydyah, and Astangahrdayah, Sarirasthanam 4, 
Marmavibhdgah [I’ve included the commentary where helpful; otherwise not--the quotation 
marks surround the verses; the commentary lacks the quotes. AS refers to 
Astdngasangrahah, AH refers to Astangahrdaya] 

AS:Introduction. First is stated the purpose at the beginning of the chapter. (1) The 
declaration: 2.463: “Now we will propound the chapter called the Apportionment of the 
vital points," thus spoke the great rsis Hasmahu, Atreya, etc. 

AS: (2) The number of vital points: 2.464: “There are one hundred and seven vital points.” 
In every body there are one 

hundred and seven vital points. 

AS: (3) The locations of the vital points: 2.465: "Of those, forty-four are located in the 
limbs, there are twenty-six in the middle and lower [section of the body], and thirty-seven up 
above.” Of these there are eleven in each of the four limbs (two arms, two legs), trom the 
juncture of the eyes to the anus there are twenty six, and in the throat etc. there are thirty- 
seven. The distribution of the eleven vital points in one leg (or thigh) are indicated, and the 
other three external limbs are to be understood accordingly. 

AH: Immediately after the chapter on the limbs the chapter on the Marmans of the body 
begins, because the marmans reside in the limbs. Since the marmans reside in the limbs and 
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subsidiary limbs, they are brought together here in order to make that clear; [however], since 
there is much to be explained, they are described separately. Therefore he says that the 
beginning of this very chapter is appropriate (quoting from AS, referred to here as the 
Gadyasitra, i.e. the prose version)--"Now we will propound the chapter called the 
Apportionment of the vital points," thus spoke the great rsis Hasmahu, Atreya, etc." When 
this limb is injured, one dies—thus a marma. The section is the chapter; the chapter about 
the marmas is the Marma-vibhdgah. It is in this chapter, hence the Marmavibhdgah, and 
because it concerns injury etc. (arfa-dditvdc ca). And bodily since they are distributed over 
places on the body. The rest is as above. First, for the purpose of good understanding etc. 
he mentions the number of marmas— 

4.1-2a: “There are 107 marmas (that is, seven more than one hundred); one should indicate 
eleven of these in each of the two legs, and in each of the two arms; three in the stomach 
region, and nine in the chest; there are fourteen in the back, and thirty-seven above the 
collar-bone.". Among them, i.e. among the marma, one should indicate eleven of these, i.e. 
one should realize that there are forty-four of these in the four major limbs (two legs and two 
arms). In the stomach region, i.e. in the belly, there are three vital points. In the breast, i.e. 
in the chest, there are nine in number. In the back there are fourteen. Above the collar 
bone, i.e. above the clavicle, there are thirty and seven, that is to say thirty-seven. "Collar 
bone" here refers to a human being. Otherwise there would be “occasional instruction 
according to tradition" (?), and that is not the case here. 

AS: (The vital points of the limbs:) (4) The vital point named ‘the heart of the sole of the 
foot.’ 2.466: "Now for each leg, near to the middle toe, in the middle of the sole of the 
foot, there is a vital point named the ‘heart of the sole.” By painful piercing there [one 
causes] death." Near to the middle toe in the middle of the sole of the foot, a vital point 
named tdlahydayam. Death follows painful piercing there. 

AH: Now, in order to explain the particular locations, the particular names, and the particular 
functions of the vital points from the soles of the feet up to the head, he says— 

4.2: In the middle of the sole of the foot, near (in the line of) the middle toe, is [the vital 
point] called ‘the heart of the sole.’ By injury there via piercing, one dies." In the middle of 
the sole of the foot, i.e. in the middle location, near the middle toe, i.e. in the direction of the 
middle toe with regards to the foot; the sole of the foot is the back of the foot. Earlier 
teachers called the marma located there by the name tdlahrd (heart of the sole). ("“Towards" 

in the secondary meaning of the word can refer to coming into contact on all sides.) There 
refers to in that place; from piercing, i.e. from striking, pafcatd refers to death. How, by 
injury, by pain. 

AS: (5) The vital point ‘quick.” 2.467: "Quick is located between the big toe and the fore- 
toe (or between the thumb and the forefinger). [One causes] death by striking [dksepaka| 
there." There is death by the dksepa [strike with a dart or missile] of piercing Ksipra 
[quick]. Aksepa is the term used for wind-diseases. (See Niddnasthadnam 15 for wind 
diseases). 

AH: 4.3: "Death [is caused] by striking the [vital point called] "quick" (ksipram) midway 
between the big toe/thumb and middle toe/finger.” The location in between the big toe/thumb 
and the middle toe/finger, i.e. located between them is the vital point called "quick." Striking 
that causes death by convulsions--i.e. one dies by the wind disease called convulsions. 

AS: (6) The vital point at the base of the thumb or big toe. 2.468: "At two finger-breadths 
above the Asipra point, on both sides is the Aurca point (at the base of the thumb or big toe; 
kurca, “a bunch or bundle,” refers to certain parts of the hands, feet, neck, and genitalia). 
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When [pierced] there the foot becomes unsteady and trembles." The kurca [point] is at two 
finger-breadths above the Xsipra [point]. [It reaches] from the upper surface of both feet to 
the sole of the foot [i.e. it penetrates through the foot]. When the kurca point is pierced 
there’s shaking and trembling of the foot; trembling means convulsions. 

AH: 4.4a: “At two finger-breadths above that there is the kérca [point], causing trembling 
and shaking in the foot;" Above that, i.e. above the point called ‘quick,’ at two finger- 
breadths, i.e. having moved two finger-breadths, there is the vital point named Aurca. 
Striking that causes trembling and shaking in the foot. 

AS: (7) The kérca-Siras vital point (upper part of sole or palm). 2.469: "Below the ankle 
joint is the kurcaSiras. [An injury] there [causes] breakage or swelling.” 

AH: 4.4.b: "Below the ankle joint is [the vital point called] kdrcaSiro; [injury to it] causes 
swelling or breakage." Below the ankle joint is the marma called kircaSiro; striking it 
causes swelling or breakage. 

AS: (8) The ankle (gulpha) marma. 2.470: "At the joint of the foot and the lower leg is the 
ankle. [An injury] there [causes] breakage, a numbness in the thigh bone, or an injured 
state." At the joint of the foot and of the lower leg, there is the ankle [point; injury to it] 
causes breakage etc. The injured state is properly non-female (i.e. doesn’t happen to 
women?). 

AH: 4.5a: "At the joint between the foot and the lower leg is the ankle [marma]; [striking it] 
causes breakage, numbness, or weakness." In the location of the joint, the joint between the 
foot and the lower leg, there is the vital point called the ankle. Striking that causes breakage, 
numbness, or weakness. Numbness is as though the limb had become numb. 

AS: (9) The calf marma (Indravasti = ‘Indra’s abode’). 2.471: "Beginning from the [top of 
the] heel, measuring twelve finger-breadths to the middle of the lower leg, is the calf [vital 
point]. From loss of blood there one will die." In the middle of the lower leg is the 
indravasti {marman]. From loss off the blood in that place one will die. 

AH: 4.5: "In the middle of the lower leg is the /Jndravasti; from loss of blood [there] one 
causes death." In the middle of the lower leg, in the middle of the calf, i.e. twelve finger- 
breadths up from the heel, there is the marma called Indravasti." An injury there causes 
death through loss of blood, not otherwise. Therefore, he mentions the cause as ‘due to the 
loss of blood’ for the sake of establishing that when blocking off the blood it should be 
completely stopped. This is the only approach, otherwise it will continue to flow. Therefore, 
whenever there’s a Situation where that can cause death etc. because of bleeding, then the cure 
for that is to stop the bleeding. 

AS: (10) The vital point in the knee (/dnu). 2.472: “At the joint above the calf is the knee 
(vital point); [when there’s an injury there it causes] a limp (or lameness)." The knee is 
located at the joint above the calf. [An injury] there produces a limp. "A limp" is a defect in 
walking. 

AH: 4.6a: "At the joint above the calf is the knee (anu); [an injury] there [causes] a limp to 
the living person (i.e. it does not cause death)." At the junction above the lower leg, at the 
joint, is the vital point called the knee. When injured there in the knee, a man may die. Or, 
in case he is still living, the man will have a limp. However, it is generally understood that 
the man will die. 

AS: (11) The agi marma (‘linch pin,’ the part of the leg just above the knee). 2.473: “Three 
finger-breadths above both knees is a [vital point called] dyi; [an injury there causes] 
swelling, growth, or numbness of the thigh.” The dai [point] is also in both thighs, three 
finger-breadths above the knee, penetrating the two places, i.e. located there. [An injury to 
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it] causes pain etc. 

AH: 4.6b: "Three finger-breadths above the knee is the [marma called] dai; [an injury] 
causes numbness and swelling in the thigh." Three finger-breadths above the knee, i.e. above 
the knee joint, is the marma called dni; an injury to it causes numbness and swelling of the 
thigh. 

AS: (12) The thigh vital point. 2.474: "In the middle of the thigh is the [vital point called] 
urvi [‘of the thigh’]; from loss of blood there the thigh withers." The urvi is located in the 
middle of the thigh. Through loss of blood from piercing that the thigh withers. 

AH: 4.7a: "The urvt is in the middle of the thigh; from piercing that there is a withering of 
the thigh caused by loss of blood." The vital point called urvi is in the middle of the thigh. 
From piercing that, i.e. from striking that, there’s a withering of the thigh, i.e. an emaciation 
of the thigh. The withering of the thigh is through loss of blood; it does not occur when 
there is some other injury. 

AS: (13) The thigh-joint vital point. 2.475: "Above the urvi, and below the groin, at the base 
of the thigh-bone is the lohitdksa [marma]. From loss of blood there is paralysis." At the 
base of the thigh, below the groin-joint, there is the /ohitaksam. From loss of blood there, 
one will become paralyzed. 

AH: 4.7b: "At the base of the thigh is the /ohitdksa; [injury to that] causes paralysis due to 
loss of blood.” At the base of the thigh, above the urvi, below the groin, the vital point 
called lohitdksa. Injury to that causes paralysis, because of loss of blood when it is injured. 
AS: (14) The Vifapa marma (‘sprout’ or ‘branch’). 2.476: “In between the groin and the 
scrotum is the vifapa; [an injury] there causes impotence or diminished semen." In between 
the groin and the scrotum is the [marma] called vifapa. [An injury] there results in either 
impotence or very little semen. 

AH: 4.8a: “In between the groin and the scrotum is the vifapa, causing impotence." In 
between the groin and the scrotum is the marma called vifapa; an injury to a man there 
causes impotence, t.e. childlessness. 

AS: (15) The vital points of the arms. 2.477: "[The vital points] of the arms are like [those] 
of the legs." That is, the talahrdaya, ksipra, kiirca, kurcaSiras, gulpha, indravasti, janu, ani, 
urvi, lohitaksi, vitapa, {these] eleven vital points in one of the four major limbs are to be 
understood to be in the other three major limbs also. 

AH: 4.8b ""So it is the same for the legs and the arms, i.e. the wrist (magibandha) is like the 
ankle." So, i.e. in this mode, there are eleven marmas in each of the two legs. Similarly for 
the arms, i.e. in both arms by this mode, there are the eleven vital points such as the heart of 
the palm, etc. Now whatever is the specific distance here, .... etc. So for the arm vital 
points, the wrist is equivalent to the ankle, differing in name only. The elbow (kurpara) is 
equivalent to the knee. When either of the two are injured, i.e. the [points] called the wrist 
and the elbow, there may be withering, i.e. a deformity of the hand or of the fingers of the 
hand. 

AS: (16) Specification of the vital points of the arm. 2.478: “And specifically, the ankle is 
like the wrist (manibandha), the knee like the elbow (kurpura). When those two are injured. 
a crippled [or withered] hand or arm can result." Then is stated the specification of the 
whatever are the names for the arm [points] alone: Just as the ankle is at the joint between 
the lower leg and the foot, the wrist is [at the joint] between the forearm and the hand. Just 
as the knee is at the joint between the lower leg and the thigh, so the elbow is at the [joint] 
between the forearm and the upper arm. Just as when the knee is injured there’s a withering 
of the leg, so when the elbow is injured there’s a withering of the arm. Kunir [withering] 
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means causing deformity. (17) The vital point kaksddhara ("where the armpit is lower"). 
2.479: "And like the vifapa, the kaksddhara is between the clavicle and the armpit. [An 
injury] there causes deformity [of the arm].” Just as the vitapa is located between the groin 
and the scrotum, the kaksddhara is located between the armpit and the clavicle. When there’s 
an injury there it causes deformity. 

AH: 4.9: "The elbow is like the knee; there is also paralysis of the hands; and like the 
vitapa, the kaksddhyk is located between the clavicle and the armpit; [an injury] there 
produces deformity." [Like] the vifapa etc., in between the armpit and the clavicle, the vital 
point called the kaksddhrk is like the vifapa. When it is injured there is a withering [of the 
arm], i.e. a deformity of the arm or hand or fingers. 

AS: (18) The internal vital points (antara-adhimarmani). 2.480: “The anus (guda) is 
connected to the large intestine, expelling wind and feces; [a penetrating blow] there [brings] 
instant death." The anus is connected to the large intestine, and has the activities of expelling 
wind etc. When that is pierced there is sudden death. 

AH: 10a: Since the forty-four vital points in the principal limbs have been described, now he 
tells about the [vital points] for internal pain. "The anus (guda), connected to the large 
intestine, expels wind and feces, and brings sudden death.” The intestine is divided two-fold 
into the large intestine and the small intestine (sth@la-antra and siksma-antra). The particular 
vital point called the anus is connected to the large intestine. And it is possessed of wind and 
feces, that is to say it expels or emits wind and feces, so its called ‘feces and wind emitting’ 
(vid-vatamanah). The kyt affix -an is used in a wide variety of meanings to indicate an agent. 
This anus [point, when pierced] causes death quickly, that is, after just a moment. 
"Sadyoghna," (killing quickly) also refers to ‘without a human agent.’ Jti fhak. The word 
anus should be considered masculine; and this in not in half-verses etc. 

AS: (19): The bladder/urinary tract (basti) vulnerable point. 2.481: "The bladder [point] in 
internal, where there is little flesh or blood [flow], it is bent with a curve like a bow, a single 
aperture facing downwards. And from the ailment of kidney stones there there will be sudden 
death. And when one is pierced on both sides of that, one will not survive. When injured on 
one side, there will be the ailment of flowing urine (i.e. urine pours out of the wound). 
Treated agressively it will heal." The dbasti has little flesh or blood; it is curved in the 
middle, and in the back bent like a bow. The aperture is the mouth; there is one, and it is 
facing downwards. When that bladder [point] is pierced, there is death; when there is the 
ailment of kidney stones death [results]. And when the abdomen is injured by a kidney stone 
on one side, there’s the ailment of urine flow. This is easily understood. 

AH: Now he describes the [point] called basti [abdomen/bladder/kidney]. 4.10b-4.12b: "The 
resevoir of urine (bladder), bent like a bow, the basti is where there is little flesh or blood. It 
has a single aperture facing downwards, is curved in the middle, [when wounded] it quickly 
destroys life. When afflicted with kidney/bladder stones, and wounded there on either side, 
there’s [the problem] of flowing urine; when pierced on one side, the wound may be cured 
by strenuous effort." The abode of urine, i.e. the resevoir, is the resevoir of urine. Where 
the urine resides, that is curved like a bow, i.e. like a bow it is curved. Its location is stated 
thereby. And this is a particular vulnerable point called basti. Blood and flesh, i.e. the blood 
and fat are less there. [He then cites Asthddhydyi 3.2.75] anyebhyo ‘pi drSyante ("the krt 
affixes maniN, KvaniP and vaniP are also introduced after other verbal stems [i.e. those not 
ending in long -d] along with viC.") Da. The meaning is that that is not the location of 
external blood and flesh. Therefore, it has one lower aperture, i.e. this has a a single 
downward aperture. The location is indicated by [the statement] it is curved in the middle. 
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When that is wounded, then suddenly, i.e. after just a moment, the winds, i.e. the breaths are 
removed. When afflicted with a bladder stone, i.e. the wound that is made for removing the 
bladder blockage, getting rid of that wound. In that sense, when there’s a bladder stone 
wound, on either side, i.e. on either side, that wound then, i.e. this causes sudden death. On 
one side of the bladder, when split, i.e. when wounded, there will be the ailment of flowing 
urine (i.e. the urine flows out the side). That may be overcome with diligence, i.e. with 
extreme care it may be cured, not otherwise. 

AS: (20): The navel (ndbhi) vunerable point. 2.482: "In the middle of the resevoir of raw 
and cooked food is the navel. A [wound] there may also [cause] sudden death." Not only 
does the wound in the bladder causes sudden death; a wound in the navel also does—this is 
the meaning of the word “also.” 

AH: 4.12b-4.13a: "In the middle of the locations of the raw and cooked foods in the body is 
the abode of all the channels (sarva-sira-dfraya), the navel; and since it too may be suddenly 
struck [it can death]. The body and the locations of raw and cooked food (are combined in 
the compound) the locations of raw and cooked foods in the body-in the middle of these. 
From that one place in the body, i.e. in the middle location in the body, i.e. in the middle of 
those two locations of cooked and raw food, in between them, is the vulnerable point called 
the navel. It is the abode, the resevoir of all the vessels. And since it too may be suddenly 
struck. Api is used as a copulative. Hi has the sense of “because.” I.e. not only can the 
anus and the bladder be sudden killers, the navel also can be instantly fatal. The word ndbhi 
(navel) is to be considered masculine. 

AS: (21): The heart vital point. 2.483: "In between the viscera and the chest, between the 
two breasts, the base of the sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the door to the stomach, the heart. 
There too there may be instant death." The heart is located between the viscera and the chest, 
and between the two breasts; is the the basis of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and the door to the 
stomach. Instant death may also result from a wound there. 

Caraka 3.5.9 describes the heart as "the base of the channels carrying the life breath" --prdna- 
vahdndm srotasdm hrdayam milam. and the supreme place of the inner self (antar-dtmanah 
Srestham adyatanam). 

AH: 4.13: "The door to the stomach, and the abode of sattva etc., the heart is located 
between the breasts, and between the viscera and the chest." The vital point called the heart 
may also be instantly fatal. And that is the door, the opening to the stomach. Since by that 
door the food and drink enters into the stomach. And that is the abode, i.e. the place of 
Sattva etc., i.e. Sattva, rajas, and tamas, likewise of consciousness, of the senses, of the five 
objects of the senses, likewise of the dtman and of the mind. And it is located between the 
two breasts and between the viscera and the chest. There are two breasts, and the chest, and 
the viscera, hence (the compound) stanorahkostham, and it is in the middle of those; it is 
located there; it connects their locations--this is the meaning of the statement that it is located 
in the middle of the two breasts, chest, and viscera. 

AS: (22): The [two] vulnerable points at the base of the breasts (stana-miila). 2.484: “The 
two [vulnerable points] at the base of the breasts are on both sides two finger-breadths below 
the breasts. Death results from the filling of the viscera with kapha when those two [are 
pierced]." Those two, i.e. when the two stana-miala [points] are pierced. AS: (23): The 
{two] vulnerable points above the breasts. “At two finger breadths above the nipple of the 
breast, on both sides [of the body], the [two points called] stana-rohita. 

AH: 4.14: "One refers to the two [points] at two finger breadths above and below the breasts 
(stana-rohita-mula), When the two [are pierced], the person will gradually die, with the 
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viscera filled above by blood and below by phlegm (kapha)." The stana-rohita (nipple? 
“breast-red’), and the base, since your breast begins from there. In what’s called, known as 
the stanarohitamila. One says that there are two vulnerable points called the 
stanarohitamila. In what location? On the breasts. “Gradually,” because it is also 
connected here to [the idea of] subsequently. Therefore at two finger breadths above the 
breasts are the stanarohita [points]. At two finger breadths below the breasts are the 
stanamila [points]. When those two [sets of] points are pierced, i.e. the two above the 
breasts and the two below the breasts, the man, with his viscera filled with blood and phlegm, 
gradually, i.e. subsequently perishes. When the stanamiala [point] is pierced, one perishes 
because the viscera is filled with phlegm. 

AS: (24): The two vital points called apastambha (lung or brachial tubes). 2.486: "On either 
side of the chest there are two vessels (ndqis) carrying wind, [called] the apastambha; when 
those two are [pierced], one dies of coughing and breathing difficulties because the viscera are 
tilled with blood." The two channels carrying wind on either side of the chest are the 
vulnerable points called apastambha. 

AH: 4.15: "The apastambha are the two channels carrying wind on either side of the chest; 
when [pierced] the viscera is filled with blood, and one dies of cough and difficulty 
breathing.” The two channels on the sides of the chest are the vulnerable points called 
apastambha. The two carry the wind--i.e. are vdta-bearing. When these two vulnerable 
points are pierced, the viscera is filled with wind, and one dies from coughing and [difficulty] 
breathing. 

AS: (25): The apdldpa vulnerable point. 2.487: "Below the shoulders, above the two sections 
of each side of the trunk, the two apdldpas; When those two [are injured] there is death by 
blood entering into them in the form of pus." In between the shoulders and the sides of the 
person’s trunk, somewhat in the side of the flank of the trunk, the two apdldpa [points]. 
When those two are wounded, there is no sudden death. However, [death results} from blood 
filling them in the form of pus. 

AH: 4.16-17a: "In between the backbones and the chest, and on both sides, below the 
shoulders, there are the two vulnerable points known as the apd/dpas. When the two [are 
injured] one dies from the viscera being filled with blood that turns into pus." In between the 
backbones and those of the chest, the two sides, in the upper section of those two, below the 
shoulders, are the two vulnerable points called apdlagpa. When those two are pierced, when 
the viscera are filled with blood, one dies when the blood turns into pus. As long as the 
blood doesn’t turn into pus, one will live. I.e. one will not die just from the viscera filling 
with blood. 

AS: (26): The two vital points called kafikataruna (‘the tender part of the hips or buttocks’). 
2.488: "On either side of the backbone, located at the ear-like bones of the hips are the two 
[vital points] called the kafikataruna. [From an injury] at those two [points] one dies from 
loss of blood, with a whitness [of the skin], a loss of color, and a withering of the form." On 
either side of the backbone, the two vital points called the kafikataruna located at the ear-like 
bone of the hips. Because the bones of the hips have the shape of ears, they [are called] 
Srontkarnau [‘hip-ears.’] 

AH: 4.17b-4.18: Now he describes the [points] in the back. "On either side of the backbone 
are the two hip bones; above the two buttocks connected to the backbone, are the [points] 
called katikatarna; from loss of blood there, one dies with pallor and loss of good 
appearance.” On either side of the backbone, on either side of the buttocks, connected to the 
backbone, above the buttocks, there are the two bones called kafikataruna, and there are two 
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vulnerable points by that name; when they are wounded, with one’s good looks disappearing, 
with a pallor due to loss of blood, a man dies. 

[Note: although the picture in the Kinjwadekar edition shows the two kukundara points at the 
base of the spine, they may also actually be at the sides of the hips. Otherwise, why would 
the verses say bahir-bhdge. The location Kinjwadekar gives doesn’t seem to incorporate this 
specification, and forces us to interpret jaghana as loins, rather than hips/buttocks; however. 
I think Kinjwadekar is correct.) 

AS: (27): The kukunda vital points. 2.489: "On the two sides, in the section outside the 
loins, on either side of the backbone, the two [points called] kukunda. [Wounds] to those two 
leads to loss of sensation and paralysis in the lower body.” On either side of the backbone 
are the two [points] called kukundara. And those two are outside of the loins, i.e. the back 
portion of the curve, the buttocks. 

AH: 4.19-4.20a: "There are two joints on either side of the backbone, on the two sides of the 
buttocks; in the portion outside the loins, the two vulnerable points are the kukundarau. 
[When those two are injured] it causes paralysis and loss of sensation in the lower body." On 
either side of the backbone, on the two sides of the hips, on the outside section of the 
buttocks, at the edge, the two kukundara, in the form of depressions (i.e. depressions in the 
skin), the two joint-vulnerable points. From an injury to those two, there’s loss of movement 
in the lower body, i.e. the lower body becomes incapable of moving, contracting, and 
extending. Likewise, there’s loss of sensation, i.e. loss of awareness of touch. “On either 
side of the backbone," is by the second ubhasarvatasoh (from Panini). 

AS: (28): The two vulnerable points called nitamba. "Above the two ear-like bones of the 
hips, covering the receptacle, connected to the inner part of the sides, the two nitamba. 

When those two [are pierced], the lower body swells, and there’s feebleness and death.” On 
either side of the backbone, above the two ear-like bones of the hips on the sides, connected 
to the inner portions of the sides, are the two vulnerable points called nitamba, covering over 
the stomach. 

AH: 4.20b-21: "Connected to the inner portion of the sides, above the ear-like bones of the 
hips, covering over the receptacles, are the two nitamba [points], located in the cartilage 
(tarundsthi, ‘soft-bone’); [when those two are pierced], there’s swelling in the lower body, 
feebleness there, and then death." In the inner portion of the side, i.e. connected in between 
the sides, above the ear-like bones of the hips, covering the bladder etc., are the two 
vulnerable points known as nitamba. And those are located in the cartilage. When these two 
vulnerable points are pierced, there is swelling in the lower body; there’s also feebleness in 
the lower body once that has happened. Feebleness means the inability to perform actions on 
one’s own. Then death follows immediately after feebleness. 

AS: (29): The two vulnerable points called pdrSvasandhi (the side-joints). 2.491: "Connected 
below the inner part of the two sides, and across and above from the [region] between the 
hips and the sides, are the two pdrSvasandhi [points]. When those two [are pierced], one dies 
because the visceral organs fill with blood." Connected to the inner sections of the sides, i.e. 
connected to the left, located on the left side, and located on the right side. Below there, and 
above and horizontally located, are the two pdrSvasandhi. And they are between the sides 
and the hips. 

AH: 4.22-4.23b: "Connected to the inner region of the sides, and between the sides and the 
hips, above and to the side are indicated the two pdrSvasandhi. When those two are injured, 
the person dies due to the filling of the viscera with blood." The middle is the inner region 
of the two sides; the two joints that are connected to these are called the pdarsvasandhi. 
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There is one such joint on one side, and one on the other. Where are these two located? In 
between the sides and the hips, above and to the side. There are two such joints. When 
those two are pierced, there’s death because the visceral organs become filled with blood. 
AS: (30): The two vital points called brhati (‘broad, wide’). 2.492: "In the back, in a 
straight line on either side [through] from the base of the breasts, are [the two points called] 
brhatt. When those two are [pierced], death results from the complications caused by 
excessive loss of blood." At the previously described [locations] on either side of the 
backbone, straight [through] from the base of the breasts, i.e. taking a straight direction, the 
two vulnerable points called brhatt. 

AH: 4.23b-24a: "In the regions straight through from the base of the breasts, in the channel 
connected to the backbone, are the two brhatt [points]; from a wound there death results 
from loss of blood." In the region straight through from the base of the breasts, in the 
channel connected to the backbone, i.e. in the channels connected to either side of the 
backbone, are the two vulnerable points called brhatf. Death results from piercing those two 
points, due to loss of blood, not otherwise. 

AS: (31): The two vulnerable points called Aysaphalaka (‘shoulder blades’). "On either side 
of the backbone, connected to the base of the arms, are the two [points] called arsaphalaka. 
When those two are pierced, there’s paralysis and emaciation of the arms." The Amsaphalaka 
points are located at the base of the two arms on either side of the spine, and they are 
connected to them [to the arms]; when there’s an injury to those two, there’s a connection 
everywhere [i.e. to the rest of the body]. 

AH: 4.24b-25a: “Connected to the base of the arms, on either side of the spine, are the two 
blades of the shoulders; when those two are injured, there’s paralysis and emaciation of the 
arms.” At the base of the arms, just like the root of a tree; on either side of the spine, they 
are principally connected at the root of the arms. What are they? The two blade of the 
shoulders. The compound is not used in order to conform to the meter. Phalaka (blade) is 
neuter since that’s the customary usage. The two vulnerable points are called the 
amsaphalaka. An injury to those two causes paralysis and emaciation of the arms. Paralysis 
is as though the arm is asleep, without conscious awareness. 

[Sharma says “acromial region" for the aynsa; scapula for the amsaphalaka]. 

AS: (32): The two vulnerable points called the shoulders (amsau). 2.494: "Between the neck 
and the tops of the arms, the two amsa connect the base of the shoulders to the nape of the 
neck; when those two [are injured], the arms become paralyzed." The two amsa are located 
between the neck etc., and are connected to the shoulders, i.e. the seat of the shoulders. 
Hence, the anus (guda), the bladder (basti), the navel (ndbhi), the heart (Ardaya), the two at 
the base of the breasts (stanamila), the two above the breast (stanarohita), the two bronchial 
tubes (apastambha), the two apdldpas (below the armpits), the two kufikatarunas (in the 
buttocks), the two kukundaras (next to spine at base), the two nitambas (top of hips), the two 
parSvasandhis (at the waist), the two brhatis (mid-back, breast level), the two amsaphalakas 
(shoulder blades), the two amsas (shoulders) give us sixteen vulnerable points in the ‘inner 
receptacle’ (i.e. the trunk of the body). 

AH: 4.25b-26a: “On either side of the neck, in between the neck and the tops of the arms, in 
the muscles, connected the base of the shoulders to the nape of the neck, the two amsa; [an 
injury to them] causes loss of activity in the arms." The two muscles on either side of the 
neck are called amsas; where are these located? in between the arms and the neck. What is 
their function? for the shoulders. At the seat, as though at the seat of the amsas, where the 
amsas are located, connecting the two shoulders to the nape of the neck (on either side): 
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that’s the function. When the two are injured, it removes the activity of the arms, i.e. the 
contracting and extending of them. 

The upper vulnerable points: 

AS: (33): The two nila and the two manya vulnerable points. 2.495: “On either side of the 
throat channel (trachea) there are four vessels/channels (dhamanyah); of these two are the 
nila, two are the manya; when those are injured it results in either loss of speech, distortion 
of speech, or loss of taste.” The upper ones are described—On either side of the throat- 
channel (trachea), there is a channel called nild, and a channel called manyd; when those are 
injured it causes loss of speech etc. 

AH: 4.26b-27: "On either side of the trachea, there are channels (nerves?) connected to the 
jaw; among those, two vulnerable points are called nila and two are called manya; when 
they are injured it results in either loss or damage to speech, or to loss of taste." On either 
side of the throat-channel are the four channels connected to the jaw; among those two 
channels, the vulnerable points called nila, and two vulnerable points called manya; so it is 
considered by those who wrote the fantras-thus the ellipsis. From injury to those, the loss of 
speech etc. occurs. Or a speech disorder, i.e. when one begins to speak, something other 
sound comes out. Loss of taste means lack of sensation of taste. 

AS: (34): The mdtrkdé vulnerable points. 2.496: "On both sides of the neck there are four 
channels each (nerves? sirds), [called] mdtrkds; [injury] to them results in sudden death.” On 
both sides of the neck there are eight channels called mderkds. 

AH: 4.28: "On either side of the throat channels there are channels leading to the tongue and 
to the nose, in two sets of four; they are called the mdtrkds, and injury to them the causes 
sudden death.” On either side of the throat channel, there are the siras leading to the tongue, 
and those leading to the nose; each, i.e. on each side there are four, i.e. there are four on 
each of the two sides. These are called, i.e. known by the name of mdtrkds (‘mothers’); 
when pierced death results immediately. These are the vulnerable points of the channels 
known as the mothers. 

AS: (35): The two vulnerable points called kykdfika (the back of the neck). 2.497: "At the 
juncture between the head and neck, are the two vulnerable points called kykdfikas. When 
they are injured it results in tremors of the head." On either side of the head, at the junction 
of the head and neck, are the two vulnerable points called krkatikas; when they are injured it 
results in head tremors. 

AH: 4.29a: "The kykafikas are at the junction of the head and neck; when injured they cause 
head tremors." At the junction of the head and neck, on either side, are the two vulnerable 
points called kykatika; when those two vulnerable points are injured, then the head gets 
tremors. 

AS: (36): The two vulnerable points called vidhurd (‘depressed’). 2.498: "The two vidhurd 
points are located behind and below the ears; when they are injured deafness results." The 
two vidhurd are below the ears. 

AH: 4.29b: "In the hollow below the two ears are the two vidhurd points; when injured 
deafness results." Below the two ears, i.e. behind and below the ears, in the depression, not 
upraised, are the two vulnerable points called vidhurd. And when they are injured, it takes 
away the hearing, the ability to hear, i.e. causing deafness. 

(Nasal cavities): 

AS: (37): The two vulnerable points called phand (‘the expanded hood of a serpent,’ or ‘the 
flared side of the nostril.’) 2.499: "On either side of the nostrils, from the inside of the 
connection to the nostrils, are the phanzau:; from injury to them one loses the sense of smell." 
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On either side of the two nostrils, inside the head, in the location of the throat, are the two 
vulnerable points called phagau. The two channels are connected to the two channels. When 
they are injured, there’s a loss of [the sense of] smell. 

AH: 4.30: "The two phanau are on either side of the nostrils, following the path of the ears, 
located inside the throat, when injured they cause the loss of the sense of smell." The phanau 
are two specific vulnerable points located on either side of the nostrils, following the path to 
the ears, i.e. reaching the path to the ears. Located inside the throat, i.e. the two are located 
inside the throat. Their shape resembles two hooded serpents, so they are called phanau. 
When those two are injured, there’s a loss of sense of smell. 

AS: (38): The two vulnerable points called apanga (‘the outer corner of the eye’). 2.500: 
"Below the tail-ends of the eyebrows, outside of the eyes, are the two apdngau; damage to 
them results in blindness." The two vulnerable points, apdrigau, are below the two tail-ends 
of the eyebrows, on the outside of them, and on the outside of the two eyes. 

AS: (39): The two vulnerable points called the fantkhau (‘on the forehead bone’). 2.501: 
"Above the two tail-ends of the eyebrows, alongside the ears, the two Sankhau are on the 
forehead. When they are injured, there is sudden death." On the forehead, at the tail ends of 
the two eyebrows, alongside the ears, the two vulnerable points called fankhau. When those 
two are injured, death is immediate. 

AS: (40): The two vulnerable points called dvarta (‘the two depressions of the forehead above 
the eyebrows’). 2.502: "In the two depressions above the eyebrows are the dvarta; when 
they are wounded it results in either blindness or damage to the sight." In the two 
depressions located above the eyebrows, there are two vulnerable points named dvartau. 
When those two are injured, the result is either blindness or damage to the sight. 

AH: 4.31: “Outside of the two eyes, are the two apdngau, below the tail-ends of the 
eyebrows. Similarly, in the two depressions above the eyebrows, are the Qvartau; [when 
they are injured it results] in [various types of] blindness." On the outside of the eyebrows, 
in the outer region, at the tail ends of the eyebrows, i.e. at the end, below, the two particular 
vulnerable points are known as the apdngau. Likewise, above, i.e. above the tail ends of the 
two eyebrows indicated by apdnga, there are in the two depressions the two dvartau. When 
these four, the two apdngau and the two dvartau, are injured, blindness results. 

AH: 4.32a: "At the end of the forehead, alongside the ears, are the two fankha [points]; 
[injury to them] results in sudden death.” Above the tail-ends of the two eyebrows, at the 
edge of the forehead, alongside the ears, i.e. near the ears, are the two vulnerable points 
called Sankhau. Those two, pierced, result in sudden death of the individual. 

AS: (41): The two vulnerable points utksepa (‘the region above the temples.’) 2.503: “Above 
the two Sankha points, at the edge of the hair, are the two utksepa points; one can survive 
with an arrow into those two either by the arrow falling out through suppuration [of the 
wound], not [however] by extracting the arrow." Above the two Sankha points, at the edge 
or border of the hair, the two vulnerable points [called] utksepau. When those two are 
pierced, one may either survive through the arrow falling out on its own through suppuration: 
one will not survive taking the arrow out. 

AS: (42): The vulnerable point sthapant (‘region between the eyebrows’). 2.504: "In between 
the two eyebrows is the sthapani [point]; an injury there is like one to the utksepa." In 
between the two eyebrows is the vulnerable point called the sthapant. An injury there is like 
one to the utksepa. One may live with an arrow in it, through the arrow falling out via 
suppuration. One will not survive extraction of an arrow from that point. 

AH: 32b-33: "At the edge of the hair, above the two Sankha points, are the two utksepa 
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points, and the sthapant point, in between the two eyebrows. One may survive a non- 
extracted arrow in this point, when it falls out itself via suppuration; however, immediate 
death results when it is pulled out." At the edge of the hair, above the two eyebrows, the two 
vulnerable points called utksepau. And the sthapant vulnerable point is between the two 
eyebrows. When there is a wound in these three, i.e. the two utksepa and the one sthapant, 
one may survive when the arrow is not extracted. Through suppuration at a later time, by 
reason of the suppuration, when the arrow falls out on its own, the man may survive; not 
however if it is extracted. “Suddenly,” i.e. when the arrow is pulled out, the man will die 
immediately, from the aggravation of the winds (vdyu-kopdt). 

AS: (43): The vulnerable points of the joints of the skull, called the simdnta (‘the parting of 
the hair’). 2.505: “There are five joints in the skull; across and upwards are the [vulnerable 
points called] the s#mdntas. [Piercing injuries] to those results in death from madness, 
delusion, or loss of consciousness." There are five joints of the skull in the head, five 
vulnerable points. Two are on either side of the forehead; to are located at the edge of the 
hair; the two joints are up above the sides of the two vulnerable points in the back of the 
neck. Above them, horizontally, is a straight joint at the parting of the hair. When pierced 
in those [joints], death [results] by madness etc. 

AS: (44): The vulnerable points called §rigdtaka (“a mountain with three peaks,’ ‘the place 
where four roads meet’). 2.506: "There is a meeting place in the palate of the channels 
(siras) feeding the tongue, the nose, the eyes and the ears; the four openings of these are 
called the Sy7igdtaka; [piercing] those results in immediate death." There is a meeting 
together in the palate of the channels (siras) feeding the tongue etc. The four external 
openings of these are the vulnerable points called Syngdfaka. An injury to those results in 
sudden death. 

(SuSruta calls this point the §yngdtaka, where the nerves from the nose, eyes, ears, and 
tongue meet, and says it is in the middle of the head--ghrdna-Srotaksi-jihva-santarpaninadm 
Sirdndm madhye Sird-sannipdtah Syngdtakdni, Susrutasamhitd 3.6.28; these in turn connect 
up into the adhipati or romdvarta). 

AH: 4.34-35a: "There are four openings in the palate where there is a meeting of the 
openings of the tongue, eyes, nose, and ears; an injury to those vulnerable points that are 
called §yngdtaka results in immediate loss of life.". The tongue, the two eyes, the nose, and 
the two ears. The four channels are the four openings to them. The meeting together of 
those is the meeting together, in the palate, where the channels are located that serve the 
tongue etc.; the Syngdtaka are the four opening of those. The man who is pierced in those 
vulnerable points loses his life immediately; merely pierced there, the lite breaths are 
abandoned. 

AS: (45): The vulnerable point called adhipati (‘the ruler’). 2.507: “On top of the upper part 
of the head, at the meeting of the joints of the head, at the depression in the hair (i.e. the 
crown of the head), is the vulnerable point called adhipati; a wound there will prove 
immediately fatal." Inside the head, the meeting place of all the joints and the paths of the 
channels, is the vulnerable point called the depression of the hair. And it alone is called the 
adhipati. Hence the two nilas, the two manyas, the eight mdtrkds, the two krkdfikas, the two 
vidhuras, the two phanas, the two apdngis, the two Sankhas, the two dvartas, the two 
utksepas, the one sthapani, the five simantas, the four Syngdfakas, and the one adhipati are, 
in circular manner, the thirty-seven vulnerable points in the head. 

AH: 4.36b-37a: “Inside the head, on top, at the meeting place of the channels and the joints, 
the parting of the hair, is the vulnerable point named adhipati:; injury there results in 
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immediate death." What is located inside the head; above that, i.e. beginning from there, on 
top of the head, is the meeting place of the channels and the joints (sira-sandhi-samdgamah): 
the conjunction of the channels and the joints; the particular vulnerable point called the 
adhipa is characterized by the parting of the hair. It is the regent of the vulnerable points: 
hence it is so named; because all of the vulnerable points lead there-this is the meaning. 
The ‘regent,’ pierced, immediately removes the man’s life breaths, i.e. it immediately kills 
the man. 

AS: (48): An etymological explanation of the word marman. 2.510: “And it is called 
marman because it causes death (marana)." And so in a conjunctive sense, the etymological 
interpetation that it is called marma because it causes death. 

AH: 4.37b: "Where there is unusual throbbing and pain when it is pressed, that is a marma." 
Where, i.e. in whatever place on the body, one feels an unusual throbbing, that is a marma. 
And where on the body, when pressing, there is usual pain, that is also a marma. And here 
too ‘unusual’ is understood. Both the neuter and the non-neuter [version of the word] 
(visamam and visamd) have the same meaning--hence the neuter is understood. So therefore 
the definition of a marma is understood to have two senses; the principle sense is the unusual 
throbbing of any marma due to the siras and dhamanis etc. (The secondary sense) is defined 
generally as the occurence of pain produced by pressing on the marma of the class of tissue 
and bones. The definition of piercing/wounding a vulnerable point is said to occur when they 
are seized or grasped (sammgrahe ca marma-viddhasya laksagam uktam). AS it is stated in the 
Sarngadhara samhitd, chapter 7, "The sleeping body has a heaviness, is insensate, and its 
passion is cooled; sweating, fainting, nausea, and panting are characteristic of a wounded 
marma." It is a marma because it causes death, or because it causes pain that is similar to 
death. 

AS: The fivve sorts of vulnerable points differentiated according to flesh etc. 2.511: "In 
addition, that [vulnerable point] is the meeting place of flesh/muscle (rndmmsa), vessels, 
tendons, and bones. As a result, an injury there poses a particular danger to life. So they are 
designated by the most prominent [structure near to them]. Therefore the vulnerable points 
are divided fivefold according to the muscle, etc." In addition the vulnerable point is the 
meeting place of muscles, etc.; because of the fact that this mixture of [bodily tissue types] is 
located in one place, an injury there poses a particular danger to the life breaths. Although 
there is a mixture of the five [tissue types], the whole constitutes a vulnerable point. And 
since the vulnerable point is designated as a muscle-vulnerable point, a vessel-vulnerable 
point, etc., it is made of that predominantly. When the vulnerable point is predominantly 
flesh/muscle tissue, then it is designated by flesh/muscle tissue. When [the vulnerable points 
are predominantly made] of the vessels, then they are designated by the vessels, and likewise 
for the other ones. Hence there are five [sets] of vulnerable points according to the 
distinction between muscle tissue etc. 

AH: Now he describes the well-delineated six fold definition of the vulnerable points—4.38: 
"A vulnerable point is also the meeting place of muscle tissue, bone, tendons, arteries and 
veins; so life resides intensely in these (tena atra sutardm jivitam sthitam)." Since trom the 
muscle tissues to the joints [all the tissue types] connect to their own kind, there’s a meeting 
together [of these], i.e. a coming together; that [place of meeting together] is a vital point. 
hence this has the name ‘vital point.’ The connection of flesh and muscle is a flesh 
vulnerable point; the conjunction of bones is a bone vital point; the conjunction of tendons is 
a tendon vital point; the meeting point of arteries is an arterial vital point; the meeting place 
of veins is a venous vulnerable point; the conjuction of joints is a joint vulnerable point. So 
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the meeting places of the flesh/muscle etc. are said to be those types of vulnerable points. 
For this reason, life resides intensely in these places--i.e. in these places the life breaths are 
established. 

Certainly (one may argue) if a marma is designated as the meeting together of the 
muscle/flesh etc., then (taddnim), then there should be a countless number of marmas in the 
body, because there is a countless number of places where the muscles and flesh come 
together. And in addition, it’s said in Astangahrdaya, Sartrasthanam 3.17 that there are five 
hundred muscles in men, and an additional twenty in women (due to their breasts), and there 
are said to be many bones. And so one reaches an incalculable number of vital points. And 
so the statement that there are one hundred and seven vital points would be contradicted. So, 
in response [to this possible argument] he says-- 

AH: 4.39: "There is a sixfold arrangement of the vital points, indicated by what is 
predominant. The singular concept of ‘vital points’ derives from the fact that they are 
generally the abode of the life breaths.". One may assert that there are not just one hundred 
and seven vital points. According to the previously stated method, there should be many vital 
points. However there is this designation of one hundred and seven vital points, due to 
predominance, i.e. by predominance the vital-point-ness of the vital points is established. 
Hence, i.e. by this reasoning, a marma is said to be the meeting point of muscle tissue, 
bones, etc. There are six sorts of marmas, i.2. a six-fold arrangement. By this word 
‘arrangement’ is established the definition that there is an arrangement of vital points since 
they are determined to be the location of life in man. 

AS: (50): The flesh/muscle tissue vital points. 2.512: “For example, the [four] at the center of 
the soles and palms, the [four] indravasti, the anus, and the two above the breasts are the 
eleven flesh/muscle tissue vital points.” Then the eleven flesh/muscle tissue vital points--that 
is the four talahrdayas in the soles of the feet and palms of the hands; the four indravasti (in 
the two calves and the two forearms), the one anus (guda), and the two above the breasts 
(stanarohita). 

AH: He mention, in order to designate them by their number, the sets of vital points 
beginning with the flesh/muscle tissue and ending with the joints— 

4.40a: "The [vital points] arising from the flesh/muscle tissue are the ten called indra-[vasti], 
talahydaya, and stanarohita." The two vital points called indra of the legs, and the two ot 
the arms, the four called talahydaya, i.e. the two of the feet and the two of the hands; and 
the two stanarohita, one on each breast; so there are ten mdmsajdni [marmani]. 

AS: (51): The vital points of the veins. 2.513: “There are forty-one vein (sird) vital points: 
the [four] arvf, the [four] lohitdksa, the navel, the heart, the [two] stanamilas, the [two] 
apastambhas, the [two] apdldpau, the [two] pdrSvasandhi, the [two] brhatis, the [two] nilas, 
the [two] manyas, the [eight] mdtrkds, the [two] phagas, the [two] apdngas, the [one] 
sthapani, the [four] Syngdtakas." That is, the four arvi, the four lohitdksa, the navel, the 
heart, the two stanamiilas, the two apastambhas, the two apdldpau, the two pdrsvasandhi, the 
two brhatis, the two nilas, the two manyas, the eight mdtrkds, the two phagas, the two 
apdngas, the one sthapant, the four Srgdfakas. 

AS: (52): The vital points of the tendons/muscles: 2.514: "The [four] Asipras, the [four] 
kurcas, the {four] kurcaSiras, the [two] vifapa, the [two] kaksyddhara, the [four] dais, the 
[one] basti, the [two] amsas, the [two] vidharas, and the [two] utksepas are the twenty-seven 
tendon/muscle vital points." That is, the four ksipras, the four kurcas, the four kurcasSiras, the 
two vifapa, the two kaksyddhara, the four dais, the one basti, the two amsas, the two 
vidhuras, and the two utksepas. 
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AS: (53): The vital points of the bones. 2.515: "The [two] kafikataruna, the [two] nitamba, 
the [two] amsaphalakas, and the [two] fankhas are the eight bone vital points.” That is, the 
two kafikataruna, the two nitamba, the two amsaphalakas, and the two Sankhas. 

AS: (54): The vital point of the joints. 2.516: “The twenty vital points of the joints are the 
[two] gulphas, the [two] manibandhas, the [two] jdnus, the [two] Aurparas, the [two] 
kukundaras, the [two] krkdtikas, the [two] avartas, the [five] sfmantas, and the fone] 
adhipatir." That is, the two gulphas, the two manibandhas, the two jdnus, the two kurparas, 
the two kukundaras, the two krkdtikas, the two dvartas, the five slmantas, and the one 
adhipatir. 

AH: 4.40b-41a: “The two fankhas, the two kafikatarunas, the two nitambas and the two 
amsaphalas, are the eight bone [vital points]."_ The eight bone vital points—the two fankhas 
vital points, the two kafikatarunas, the two nitambas, the two phalas of the shoulders, these 
are the eight vital points of the bones. 

AH: 4.41: "The tendon vital points are twenty-three; the dgis, the kurcas and kurcaSiras, the 
apdngas. the ksipras, the utksepas, the amsas, and the basti.". There are twenty-three tendon 
vital points. How so? The four dgis, located individually in both thighs and both arms. The 
four kuércas, two in the feet, and two in the hands. The four called Adrcafiras, two in the teet 
and two in the hands. The two apdiigas, indicated as ‘on the outside of the eyes.” The four 
called ksipra, ‘located between the thumb/big toe and index finger/first toe. The two 
utksepas, ‘above the shoulders, at the edge of the hair.’ The two called amsa, ‘connecting the 
shoulders and the seats of the shoulders.’ The one basti, the bladder—thus they are described. 
Hence there are twenty-three tendon vital points. 

AH: 4.42: "There are nine arterial vital points, the anus, the [two] dpastambha, the [two] 
vidhiira, the [two] Syndtas." The one anus is connected to the large intestine. The two called 
apastambhas are at the sides of the chest, the two [bronchial] tubes carrying the wind. The 
two called vidhdra, in the two depressions below the ears; the four fyngdtakas, connecting to 
the tongue, the eyes, and the nose. Hence the locations of the dhamanis, the nine vital points 
that are the abodes of the dhamanis. 

AH: 4.42b-4.44a: "The thirty-seven sirds vital points are the two brhatis, the [eight] mdtrkds. 
the two nilas, the two manyas, the two kaksddharas, the two phagas, the two vifapas, the 
heart, the navel, the two pdrSvasandhis, the two standdharas [i.e. stanamiilas], the two 
apdldpas, the sthapant, the [four] arvis, and the [four] /ohitds.". There are thirty-seven vital 
points located at the siras. What are they? The bdrhati etc. The two brhati are in the region 
straight through from above the breasts. The eight called mdtrkds are on either side of the 
throat channel (trachea), going to the tongue and the nose. The two sirds called nila and the 
two called manya, on either side of the throat channel, located at the jaw sirds. The two 
kaksddharas are below the armpit, between the armpit and the clavicle. The two phagas are 
defined as being on either side [of the mouth]. The two vifapas are between the groin and 
the scrotum--one for each leg. The one heart point, defined as the door to the stomach. One 
navel, defined as at the location of raw and cooked foods (i.e. over the stomach). The two 
parsvasandhis (at the waist), connected between the sides (of the torso). The two 
sthanddharas below the breasts; the two apdldpas between the backbones and the chest; the 
one sthapant, in the middle of the brow; the four drvis in the two thighs and the two arms, in 
the middle of the thighs, and the same in both the legs and the arms, i.e. by distributive 
application. The four lohitdni, called the lohitaksas, at the base of the thighs, and [at the 
base] of the arms. 

AH: 4.44b-4.45a: "There are twenty [vital points] in the joints-the two dvartas, the two 
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manibandhas, the two kukundaras, the simantds, the two kurparas, the two gulphas, the two 
krkatyas, the two jdnus, and the patih." There are twenty vital points in the joints; The two 
Gvartas are in the depressions above the eyaebrows. The two manibandhas (wrists) are like 
the ankles. The two kukundas are the two vital points on the outer region of the buttocks; 
there are five called s#mantas, the joints of the skull. There are two kurparas (elbows), like 
knees. The word Auirpara has two genders. There are two ankles, at the joints between the 
lower legs and the feet. There are two krkdfyas, at the joint between the head and the neck. 
There are two knee [vital points], at the joint between the upper and lower legs. The patih is 
the regent of the vital points, there is one of those, and it is located inside, on the top of the 
head. Hence the one hundred and seven vital points, arranged according to the arrangements 
of flesh etc. 

AS: (55): The vital points are also [arranged] fivefold. 2.517: "And they are also fivefold.” 
And these are said to be classified five ways according to flesh etc., and again by another 
method, they are said to be fivefold because of instant death etc. (1) Some of these cause 
instant death; (2) Some of these cause death after some time; (3) Others of these cause death 
when a pointed weapon is extracted; (4) Others cause defects; (5) Others cause pain--hence 
the five types. 

AH: 4.45b-4.46: "According to the others [i.e. Sufruta etc., acc. to footnote], the anus is a 
flesh/muscle vital point, and the kaksddhara is located in the tendons; and the two vifapas 
and the two called vidhdra and the Srngdfas are sirds [vital points]. The apastambha and the 
apdngau are not considered to be dhamani points by the others." In the opinion of the other 
teachers the anus is a mdmsa marma, not a dhamani marma. As for the tendon etc. [vital 
points], in the opinion of the other teachers, the kaksddhara are located in the tendon, and not 
located in the sirads. The two vifapas and the vidhuras are located in the tendons. However, 
according to the preceding (i.e. in Vagbhafa’s text), the vifapau are located at the sirds, and 
the two vidhuras are located in the dhamants. The four Srngdtakas are located in the sirds; 
according to Turavadhara (? appears to be a name), though, they are not, rather the two 
apastambha and the two apdiiga are located in the dhamani. However these are not 
considered by other teachers to reside in the dhamanis, rather they are said to reside in the 
tendons. 

AH: 4.47: “When the mdmsa vital points are injured, there is continual flow of blood, and the 
body is like flowing flesh; one goes quickly to pallor, to loss of sense awareness, and death." 
When the flesh vital points are injured, there is an endless, continuous flow of blood. It is 
like flowing flesh, i.e. the same as water flowing from the flesh. Then the body also 
becomes pallid (transluscent skin from biood loss), not strong. There’s also a yellowness, or 
a whiteness to the body. The senses, i.e. the eye etc., become insensate, i.e. unaware of their 
own objects. And death comes quickly, rapidly. So when the indrabasti etc. flesh vital 
points are wounded, death is to be expected by the inference of seeing blood flowing from all 
the limbs; recognizing that, the vaidya should employ a curative to prevent that, because 
death may be prevented in any circumstances with the proper medicines. 

AH: 4.48a: “And in the bone vital point the flowing blood is accompanied by marrow, is 
clear, and is interrupted." In the fankha etc. bone vital points, when wounded, there’s a flow 
[of blood] accompanied by marrow, that is also clear, not thick, and interrupted, i.e. it is not 
continuous as when the flesh vital point is wounded. “And there’s a anguish,” by this it also 
indicates that there is excessive pain, because of the presence of just a break in all the vital 
points, (? rum-mdatrasya sarva-marmasy api sadbhavat). 

AH: 4.48b-4.49a: "When the tendon-produced [vital points are injured] there is intense pain, 
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[excess] stretching out, convulsions, and paralysis." When the tendon-produced vital points 
such as kfirca, dyi etc. are wounded, there is [excess] stretching out etc. Paralysis in the 
respective limbs, and intense pain. Likewise, one lacks the capacity of moving, standing, or 
Sitting down, i.e. incapable of moving, standing, or sitting down. And there is defects in the 
limbs. Or else, there’s the end, i.e. death. 
AH: 4.49b: "When the dhamant-located [vital points are injured], the blood [flows out] hot, 
frothy, and noisily, and there’s loss of consciousness." When the arterial vital points are 
injured, such as the anus, the apastambha, etc., then the blood will flow out and there will be 
loss of consciousness. How so? Hot, frothy, and noisily. ‘Noisily’ is individually connected 
to these. (I.e. hot and noisy, frothy and noisy). 
AH: 4.50: "When the sird vital points are injured, the blood flow is thick, and the blood 
flows abundantly. Through the loss of blood, there’s death from thirst, confusion, difficulty 
breathing, loss of consciousness, and hiccup (? hidhma)." When the sird vital points such as 
brhati etc. are injured, the blood flows thick, and plentifully, abundantly. Through the loss 
of that, i.e. through the loss of blood, death results, i.e. destruction of life, through thirst, 
delusion, etc. 
AH: 4.51: "When the joint vital point is injured, it swells up, it feels as though it is filled 
with real thorns, one becomes crippled and lame, there are tumors in the joints, withering [of 
the limbs], and loss of strength and the ability to move." When the dvarta etc. joint-born 
vital points are wounded, they become as though filled with real thorns; with the word ‘real’ 
the real location of the wound is indicated. With the thorns, it is as though it is filled with 
awns (?) of grain connected to rice and barley. And when that is swollen up, one becomes 
either crippled or lame. There’s loss of strength and movement, a withering of the limb, in 
addition, and a swelling in the joints, i.e. intumescence, in the [vital point] produced in the 
joint. 

Now, When the other vital points are wounded, it restricts the time for death-- 
AH: 4.52-4.53a: "The navel, the (two) fankha (the temples of the head), the adhipa (i.e. the 
adhipati in the very top of the head), the anus (apdna), the heart, the (four) §rngdfaka (in the 
palate), and the basti (bladder), and the eight mdtrkds, these nineteen cause instant death. As 
for the extent of time with regard to those, the time [to death] is at most seven days." The 
vital points such as the navel and the temples etc., the nineteen, cause immediate death. 
There is one navel, two fankha (the temples, also a word for a conch shell), one adhipa, also 
one apdna, one heart, four fy7igdtakas, one basti, eight mdtrkds—these are the nineteen that 
cause immediate death. As for the extent of the time to death, at the most it is seven days-- 
this is the highest limit. Nineteen is not twenty; it is a sup-sup compound. It is twenty 
without one; it is also a compound because of the [grammatical] splitting of one rule into 
two. Then, according to [the rule] ekddifcaikasya etc., the negative particle (nafiah or naf), 
the natural state (? prakytibhdva), ekasyddugdgama§ ca, in the sense of less, [hence] no, the 
meaning being nineteen. 
AH: 4.53b-4.55a: "The thirty-three [vital points] apastambha, talahrd, pdr$vasandhi, 
katitaruna, simanta, stanamila, indrabasti, ksipra, apdladpa, brhati, nitamba, stanarohita, 
cause death after a while—one lives for a month or a month and a half." The thirty-three 
apastambha etc. remove life after a while. When they are wounded, one survives for a 
month or a month and a half. And it’s stated in the Sammgraha that the time for those is less 
than two weeks, on account of the saumya (phlegm) and fire elements. ‘7res-trayah,’ uses 
the substitution for three. Those are the two apastambhas (shoulder height, above the 
stanarohita), the four talahynti, the two pars$vasandhis, the two kafikatarunas (fresh part of 
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buttocks), the five s#mantas, the two stanamilas, the four indrabastis—two in the legs, and 
two in the arms, the four ksipras—two in the hands and two in the feet, and the two each of 
the apdldpas (lit: ‘conversing with water’?—ap-dldpa; just under the armpit), the brhatis 
(mid-back, height of top of breasts), the nitambas (top of buttocks, slope), the stanarohitas. 
AH: 4.55b-4.56: "The two utksepas and the sthapant are the three that kill when the arrow is 
removed, because when they [are wounded], the wind drying up the muscles, fat, marros, and 
brains, [the wind] going out when the arrow is removed, it destroys the life breaths through 
heavy breathing and coughing." The two utksepas and the one sthapant, these are the three 
viSalyaghnds. Why is that? Because, when there is a wound there, and the arrow is 
removed, the wind goes out, dries up the muscles etc., and destroys the life breaths through 
heavy breathing and coughing. And for that reason there is the use of the Aq affix at (forms 
the present participle; technical term is fatr, used here). Because by the reason of [the wind] 
exiting [the body], there’s a drying up of the muscles etc. 
AH: 4.57-4.59a: "The two phanas (next to the tongue), the two apdrigas (at the corners of the 
eye), the two vidhuras (in the hollows behind the ears; ‘depression’), the two nilas (just next 
to the trachea, those two bump bones there), the two manyas (just at the side of the neck), the 
two krkdtikas (at the base of the neck), the two shoulders, the two amsaphalakas (shoulder 
blades), the two dvartas (just above the end of each eyebrow, a little depression in the head, 
‘curling, winding’), the two vifapas (between groin and scrotum), the four arvis, the two 
kukundara (either side, just above the top of the crack of the buttocks), together with the two 
knees, the four lohitdksa (armpits and thigh joints, ‘red-eye’ or ‘red-axis’ or ‘the axis of the 
blood’), the four agis (‘linchpin,’ just above knee, just above the elbows), the two kaksddhrk, 
the four Aurcas, and the two kurparas-—these forty-four cause deformity. Sometimes, when 
they are wounded, they can cause death." There are two each beginning with the phaga and 
ending with the vifapas, there are four urvis, two kukundaras, two knees, four lohitaksis, four 
anis, two kaksddharas, four kuércas--two in the hands and two in the feet, two elbows--hence 
the forty-four, i.e. the forty-four vital points that cause deformity of the limb. Sometimes, on 
account of being wounded, the forty-four cause death. 
AH: 5.59b: "The eight--the four kurcaSiras, the two ankles, and the two wrists cause pain." 
The eight Aurca etc. are the particular vital points that cause pain. ‘Because of the 
predominance of fire, wind, and moon (phlegm), because the fire and wind in particular cause 
pain. And the soma supports the life breaths,’ so these do not cause death. Of these, there 
are four kurcaSiras in the hands and feet, two ankles, and two wrists—hence there are eight. 
Now in order to describe the respective sizes of the vital points he says-[NOTE: 
these might be intended as three-dimensional measurements-otherwise the dvddasdngula 
measurements are difficult to imagine]. 
AH: 4.60: "Of these, the vifapas, the kaksddhrk, the urvis, and the kuércaSiras measure twelve 
finger breadths." Among these vital points, the vifapas etc. vital points measure twelve 
finger breadths. {NOTE: this is pretty large!}. 
AH: 4.60b-4.61a: "The two wrists and the two ankles and the two stanamiélas are two finger 
breadths." The two wrists are two finger breadths; the two ankles and the two stanamilas 
are each two finger-breadths; one word ca (and) has a copulative meaning, the other is to fill 
out the meter. 
AH: 4.61b: "The knees and elbows are three finger breadths.". The two knees and two ankles 
are three finger breadths. 
AH: 4.61b-4.62: "The apdna, the basti, the heart, the navel, the two nilas, the simantas, the 
matrkds, the kurcas, the §yngdtakas, these twenty nine measure the size of the palm of one’s 
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own hand." {NOTE: also pretty large!}. The twenty nine, the apdna, basti, etc., measure 
the size of one’s own palm, i.e. they measure the size of the palm of one’s own hand. 

AH: 4.62b-4.63: "The remainder are said to measure half a finger-breadth; and fifty-six vital 
points are equal in size to a sesamum Seed or a grain of rice; the vital points of the others are 
accepted.” He indicates that the remaining fifty-six vital points measure half a finger’s 
breadth according to the dimensions of one’s own finger-breadth. According to the writers of 
other systems, the vital points may be considered to measure the size of a rice grain or a 
sesamum seed. It is to be understood that the opinion of this author is that there is assent to 
what is expressly prohibited/contradicted (? ‘paramatama-pratisiddham anumatam eva’ 
ityasydpi granthakyta etad eva matam iti bodhyam). 

Now he explains how death occurs when the vital point is struck 
AH: 4.63b-4.66a: "The veins are said to be fourfold—they reside in the vital points [and] 
Satisfy the entire body; when there’s destruction of the bodily tissues through damage to with 
excess loss of blood from those wounds, the wind becomes old, pain spreads [throughout the 
body], and sharp pains agitate [the limbs]; the bodily fire arising from that causes thirst, 
emaciation, madness and delusion; this destroys the sweating, languid, loosened body, and 
then death [follows].". The veins are said to be fourfold--the first are indicated as numbering 
seven, bearing purified blood supplied with the wind, bile, and phlegm; they satisfy, i.e. they 
please the entire body—they have vital points residing in them. ‘From their destruction,’-- 
since all these veins reach vital points, because of that, i.e. because the vital points are located 
there, from damage to those vital points, there’s serious loss of blood. Therefore, from the 
serious loss of blood, there’s destruction of the bodily tissues, i.e. there’s successive 
destruction of the bodily tissues such as muscle tissue etc. When the tissues are destroyed, 
the air becomes old, i.e. the wind, and sharp pains, i.e. causing extreme pain, intense pain, 
causes, spreads. Causing what? engendering fire, bile, causing its increase; resulting, i.e. 
occuring a great deal, it causes thirst etc. Then immediately following thirst, etc., death 
destroys the man whose vital points have been pierced. His body becomes sweated out, 
languid, and loose. When the vital points are wounded, the mouths of the blood-bearing 
vessels open up. As a result of that, the blood that sustains life flows out, resulting in the end 
of life. 

Now he explains the treatment for wounded vital points— 
4.66b-4.67: "When the vital point is injured, one should quickly cut off the body [i.e. the 
blood flow of the body] from the joints. Because from cutting them off, the blood vessels 
from the joint contract. The life of living beings definitely is located in the blood." When 
the vital point is injured, one should quickly cut off the body. Where? From the joints. 
Because, by doing that, by cutting off the blood flow at the [nearest] joint, the blood vessels 
contract, i.e. the openings [of the wounds] close up. Vardha and Chedana etc. are cur roots. 
(a Paninian verb-root class). Then, from the contraction of the blood vessels, the blood no 
longer flows out. Since the blood remains, and does not flow out, one survives. 

By this means, from the destruction resulting from wounds to the vital points, death 
results; however, not from wounds when the vital points are not injured. So he says this-- 
AH: 4.68-4.69: “Even though greatly wounded in places other than the vital point, one may 
survive, yet not when wounded in the vital point, the destroyer of life; some people may 
survive by treatment from a physician, or when only partially wounded, he may only be 
crippled. Therefore, one should carefully avoid application of alkalis, poisons, and fire etc. 
to the vital points." The living person dies from wounds to the vital points, though not from 
wounds elsewhere. Even though exceedingly wounded, that is wounded severely, even a 
hundred times, as long as it is not in the vital points, one may survive, though not when 
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wounded in the vital point. There are two sorts of vital points--one that causes death, the 
other that causes deformity. Now someone who is virtuous, and who has a proper term of 
life, when the vital point is wounded, since the vital point is not entirely wounded, he may 
survive through the care of a physician, with only a deformity or crippling. The word 
‘physician’ generally indicates the three words dravya etc. Therefore one should carefully 
avoid the use of ksdras etc. on the vital points. By the word ‘etc.’ here is understood the 
marking nut, mercury, emblica officinalis, kacchu, §uka, etc. 

AH: 4.70: “Even when very slightly injured in the vital points is usually very painful; 
diseases are localized to the vital points, and so they can be cured when carefully [treated]." 
"Thus the fourth chapter called the section on vital points in the second Sdrirasthdna in the 
Astdngahrdayasamhitad composed by Vagbhafa, the son of the famous physician Simhagupta." 
So wounds to the vital points are to be avoided, since wounds to the vital points are generally 
or predominantly extremely painful. One suffers not only from wounds to the vital points, 
but also to diseases that are localized there. These can be cured with careful treatment. 

AS: (56): The vital points causing instant death. 2.518: “The anus, the bladder, the navel, 
the heart, the [eight] mdtrkds, the Sankhas (temples), the Syngdfakas (in the palate), and the 
adhipati, these are the nineteen causing sudden death; because they are firey (@gneyatvdt), 
the time of death from them is shorter than seven days." Among those causing immediate 
death, the four anus, basti, the navel, and the heart; the eight mdtrkds, the two Sankhas 
(temples), the four Sy7tgdfakas (in palate), and the adhipati, these are the nineteen. There is 
fire-ness, causing immediate death. [The time of survival] from the first day is inside seven 
days. 

AS: (57): The vital points causing death after some time. 2.519: "The thirty-three [vital 
points] causing death after some time are the talahrdaya, the ksipra, the indrabasti, the vital 
points of the chest, the kafikataruna (in the buttocks), the nitambas (at the top of the hips in 
the back), the pdrSvasandhi (at the waist in the back), the brhati (in the mid back at breast-top 
level), those along the parting of the hair (simanta); because they consist of the moon (i.e. 
phlegm, kapha) and fire (i.e. pitta), the time [to death] from them in inside of two weeks. 
And among them, the ksipra points sometimes lead to a quick death." There are thirty-three; 
because they are related to the moon and fire, the cause death slowly, after some time. Either 
inside of a fortnight, depending on the three-hour segments of the day--this is the rule. That 
is, the four talahrdayas, the four ksipras, the four indrabastis, the eight vital points of the 
chest--the [two] stanamiilas, the two stanarohitas, the [two] apastambhas (directly above the 
prior two), the [two] apdldpas (just below the armpits), the two kafikatarunas (smack in the 
middle of the buttocks, lit: the new or fresh part of the buttocks), the two nitambas (at the 
tops of the hips in the back, lit: the slopes), the two pdrsvasandhis (lit: the joint of the sides, 
where it curves in), the two brhatis, the five simantas, these are the thirty-three. Among 
these the ksipras can cause sudden death. 

AS: (58): The vital points that sometimes cause death (viSalyaghna). 2.520: “The two 
utksepas (region above the temples, lit: throwing upwards), and the sthapant (mid brow) are 
the three vifalyaghna vital points, because of their wind character (vayavyatvdt). As long as 
the wind remains blocked off in the hole [caused by] the arrow, the person will live.” There 
are three vifalyaghnas (i.e. they kill when the arrow is removed), and they are related to the 
wind. When the arrow is pulled out, since there is a wound to the wind, because it goes out. 
one will not live; they kill without the arrow, however, not with the arrow. Those are the 
two utksepas and the one sthapani. 

AS: (59): The vital points that cause maiming. 2.521: “The Aurca, the knees, the elbows, the 
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Gni (just above the knee and elbow), the arvi (mid-thigh and bicep), the ones called lohita 
(‘red,’ in front of the armpit), the vifapas (lit: ‘branch, creeper,’ between groin and scrotum), 
the kaksddhara (between clavicle and armpit, at the top corner of the shoulder), the 
kukundara (at the base of the spine on either side; Apte defines as the cavity of the loins just 
above the hips), the amsa (shoulders), the amsaphalas, the nilas, the manyas, the kykatikas 
(base of neck), the vidhuras (behind the ears), the phagas (inside mouth, on side), the 
apdangas (outer edge of the eyes), the dvartas (above end of eyebrows)--these are the forty- 
four causing deformity, because of their kapha nature (saumyatvat). The soma (is mentioned) 
because it maintains the winds with hardness and stability. And sometimes when these are 
struck they can cause death." The forty-four cause deformity; because of their saumya-ness 
they do not cause death. The four kurcas, the two knees, the two elbows, the four dyis, the 
four arvis, the four lohitas, the two vitapas, the two kaksddharas, the two kukundaras, the 
the two shoulders, the two amtsaphalakas, the two nilas, the two manyas, the two krkdtikas, 
the two vidhuras, the two phanas, the two apdngas, and the two dvartas. These are the 
forty-four; sometimes when struck they cause death. 

AS: (60): The vital points that cause pain. 2.522: “The AurcaSiras (in the heels and at the 
base of the palms), the gu/pha (ankles) and manibandhas (wrists), are the eight vital points 
that cause pain, because of the predominance of ‘ire, wind, and soma (i.e. phlegm). The fire 
and wind are particularly what cause pain. The soma (i.e. phlegm) supports the winds." The 
eight vital points cause pain because the consist of soma, fire and wind--[they are] the four 
kurcaSiras, the two gulphas, and the two manibandhas. 

AS: (61): Some other views about the vital points reject the causality of fire. 2.523: "Yet 
others say, the [vital points] cause immediate death because of the combination of five tlesh 
etc. when they are wounded. When one or the other is either lacking or diminished, the 
others naturally [cause death].". Yet other teachers, rejecting the causality of fire for causing 
immediate death, attribute the cause to the growth of the set of five [tissue types] of flesh etc., 
without their being either lack or excess. Their argument is that when there is conjunction in 
either an equal amount or excess of the nineteen [vital points classed] as flesh etc., i.e. the 
anus etc., then that causes death. By the word ‘etc.’ the [vital points] of the bones, tendons, 
channels, and joints are understood. ‘The others,’ the four causing death atter some time. 
and those coming together because of the lack or a very small amount of the flesh etc. (vital 
points). I.e. because of the lack of one or the other flesh etc. (tissues), they cause death atter 
some time. When two are lacking, they cause death only upon removal of the arrow. When 
three are lacking, they cause deformity. When only one is present, they cause pain. SuSruta 
reads that the death etc. [causing points] are due to two [tissue types]. We do not accept that. 
AS: (62): Some other teachers are of the opinion that the location of the vital point is innately 
caused. 2.524: "Others say that the moon-stone, sun-crystal, magnet, " Other teachers say 
that soma (i.e. phlegm) and fire do not play a causal role. Nor even is there a conjuction (in 
the vital points) of the specified flesh etc. (tissues). They argue that the causality is innate (or 
natural). Just as [it is not true that] the moon stones etc. [will melt away] in the moon etc., 
so even when the hands and feet are cut 2t the many locations of the vital points, one will not 
die--hence the causality is innate. 

AS: (63): The cause for the location cf the marma according to other teachers. 2.525: "Still 
others say about the cause of these--when the hands and feet are cut the veins contract; so 
one survives Decause there is diminished blocd flow. Yet when a vital point is wounded, 
death results becaus¢ of the excess olcod rlow caused by the wind. Therefore, one should 
quickly amputate the :imb with the weunded vital point at the location of the joint...... " The 
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others are well known. Therefore, when there’s a limb that has been wounded in the vital 
point, that limb that has a vital point should be cut off at the location of the joint. When the 
joint is cut, the contracted veins will not release blood—so one will not lose one’s life. And 
these vital points are said to have a five-fold action. Those wounded vital points have innate 
activity, as does each of the preceding. So it is said that the anus etc. when wounded innately 
cause sudden loss of life, and this is not possible in the preceding ones. When the talahrdaya 
etc. are wounded, they innately cause death after some time, yet sometimes they also cause 
immediate death. The utksepa etc. by innate action cause death upon removal of the arrow— 
this is not possible for the preceding ones. Or, they cause death after some time. When the 
kurca etc. are wounded they innately cause deformity. Yet sometimes, as with the preceding, 
they also cause death after some time. And the preceding do not cause death upon removal of 
the arrow, because that is not possible. When the ones beginning with the kurcasSiras their 
innate action is to cause pain. Yet sometimes, as with the preceding, they also cause 
deformity. Yet, as before, each of the preceding individual actions occur when it is wounded. 
Yet when those vital points become wounded by being struck just a Ititle bit at the corner (or 
just at the edge of the vital point), i.e. when they are struck at the edge, then the latter [is 
true] of those (i.e. they cause pain?). Therefore, when the [vital points] that cause sudden 
death are wounded just at the edge [of the point] then there’s the latter action, t.e. they cause 
death after some time. Or when the vital points that cause death after some time are wounded 
just at the edge, then the latter action occurs, i.e. they cause deformity. And a [wound] 
immediately adjacent does not produce a state of causing death by removal of the arrow. 
When there are wounds just at the edge of the vital points that cause death by removal of the 
arrows, the result is deformity. And when vital points that when wounded cause deformity 
are wounded just at the edge, these cause pain. So it is stated in succession. 

AS: (64): The five sorts of vital points according to yet a different opinion. 2.526: “And they 
are also classed as fivefold another way.” These vita! points are also classed fivefold 
according to yet another opinion. 

AS: (65): The vital points measuring by [one of] one’s own finger-breadths. 2.527: "The 
{four] arvis, the [four] kurcaSiras, the [two] vifapas, and the [two] kaksddharas, are the 
twelve [vital points] measured by one’s own finger breadths.” The twelve, urvi etc. vital 
points measured by one’s own finger breadths are four, four, two, and two, i.e. twelve. 

AS: (66): The vital points [measured} by two finger-breadths. 2.528: "The two ankles, the 
two wrists, the two at the base of the breasts, are the six that measure two finger-breadths." 
The ankle etc. vital points are the six that measure two finger breadths, i.e. two, two, and 
two. 

AS: (67): The vital points [measuring] three finger-breadths. 2.529: "The two knees and the 
two elbows are the four measuring three finger breadths." The two knees and the two elbows 
are the four measuring three finger breadths. 

AS: (68): The vital points measuring the [size of] the palm of the hand. 2.530: “The [four] 
kurcas, the anus, the basti, the navel, the heart, the two nilas, the two manyas, the [eight] 
matrkds, the [five] simantas, the [four] Syngdfakas are the twenty-nine measuring the size of 
the palm of the hand." The twenty-nine Adrca etc. are those measuring the size of the palm 
of the hand. 

AS: (69): The vital points measuring the size of half a finger’s breadth. 2.531: “The 
remaining fifty-six measure half a finger-breadth.” The remaining fifty-six measuring half a 
finger-breadth; arguladala means ardhdngula. And so Dhanvantari reads--‘the remaining 
ones in the body measure half a finger-breadth.’ 

AS: (70): The measure of the vital points according to other opinions. 2.532: "Others also 
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say." 

AS: (71): There are vital points measuring the size of a grain of rice. 2.533: "The Asipras 
measure the size of a grain of rice." 

AS: (72): The vital popints measuring the size of a kaldya (a leguminous seed, a sort of pea 
or pulse). 2.534: "The stanarohitas and the utksepas are vital points measuring the size of a 
kaldya." 

AS: (73): According to the opinion of some (teachers), there are vital points measuring the 
size of a sesamum seed (tila). 2.535: "Likewise others say that the vital points measure the 
size of sesamum seed.” The remainder are seif-evident. 

AS: (74): The tantra-ritig (method of the system?) 2.536: "And there are (others)." There 
are also (others), the Slokas state. 

AS: (75): There is no damage from the vital points for those whose health has not diminished. 
2.537: "In this body that is pervaded by vital points, good health protects the vital points; 
therefore the wise one should always use healthy/living things." In this body that is 
pervaded with the vital points that kill by mere contact, the good health/length of life protects 
those vital points from the blows etc., because there is not pain to the vital points in those 
[people] whose health/length of life is not diminished. For that reason the wise man should 
use healthy things/living things. That one is protected from the damages to injured vital 
points. 

AS: (76): Even with a very small injury to the vital point one suffers excessively. 2.538: 
"Even when one suffers a very small injury to the vital point, in general it can be very 
painful; the disease resides in the vital point, and that disease may be cured by careful 
treatment." Even when there is a very slight injury to the vital point, it can be extremely 
painful. Similarly, the diseases localized to the vital points may be cured by careful 
treatment, i.e. by undertakings to cure it. Even smail injuries can be very painful—this is the 
meaning. Therefore the main point is that one should carefullly protect them. — 

AS: (77): The characteristics of being at the point of death for one whose vital points have 
been fractured. 2.539: "Qne is thrown about violently, one sits listiessly, is confused, and 
trembles; one breathes upwards painfully, and one’s limbs droop repeatedly; the heart of 
such 2 one burns, and one is incapable of staying in one place. One meets death through 
these signs after injury to the vital points." The characteristics of impending death when the 
vital pcints are injured are stated by saying one thrashes about violently, sitting down, etc. 
One meets death, i.2. one attains it--so it’s understood. 

AS: (78): The loss of life due to excessive loss of blood. 2.540: "Even when the vital point 
is not injured, a man can be injured by cuts and breaks; when excessive blood is lost, one 
can die quickly. On the other hand, even someone wounded with a hundred arrows can 
survive.” One doesn’t die just from injuries to the vital points, since even without an injury 
to the vital points, one can quickly lose one’s life through excessive loss of blood. On the 
cther hand the contrary is also asserted, that even with an injury to the vital point, with 
excessive loss of blood, even struck by a hundred arrows, one may survive. 

AS: (79): The cure for injuries to the vital points. 2.541: "A virtuous person who is also 
disciplined in their health will in no way not survive; so one should strenuously treat them up 
until the very last breath. The doctor (bhisak) is considered as a relative or friend to him, 
preventing pain. Thus the seventh chapter called the section on the vital points in the 
Sartrasthana in the Astangahrdayasamhita by Vagbhata, the son of the master of vaidyas 
Simhagupta." So someone who is virtuous, and who behaves properly, and who is disciplined 
with their health (i.e. has guaranteed a full life span by religious rites), there is no one who 
would not survive, i.e. he survives by all means. Disciplined in health indicates that such a 
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one is strong, and who has made his length of life [last] for the proper amount of time by 
religious rites; therefore, since his length of life is not diminished, one should care for such a 
person until their very last breath, preventing the pain from injured vital points. Being 
considered to such an extent as a relative etc. of the suffering one, one does not gain 
disrepute even during the sandhya asterism. Thus the seventh chapter in the Sarirasthana, in 
the [commentary called] Sasilekha (moon-digit) of the Astangahrdaya, written by the glorious 
master of teachers Indu." 


127. Commentary KCT 5.184: Atra Mahd-purusa-laksandni, tad-yathad-tathdgatasya 
cakra-ankita-pani-pdda-talau, cakre sahasrére paripirne sandbhike supratisthita-pdada- 
talau.... (Rinpoche et al 1994b:127.3-4). Note the use of the term sahasrara rather than 
usnisa for the crown cakra, the former the more common Hindu name. 


128. Commentary on KCT 5.184: Urnopari mandalam karpdsam$u-Sukla-atisiiksma-sukla- 
avatrimdhad-dtmakam daksina-kundala-dvyttam. (Rinpoche et al 1994b:127.11-12). 


129. (This is repeated from the fonger endnote above giving the full translations of the 
marman sections): H: 4.60: "Of these, the vifapas, the kaksddhrk, the urvis, and the 
kurcaSiras measure twelve finger breadths.". Among these vital points, the vifapas etc. vital 
points measure twelve finger breadths. AH: 4.60b-4.6la: "The two wrists and the two ankles 
and the two stanamilas are two finger breadths." The two wrists are two finger breadths; 
the two ankles and the two stanamilas are each two finger-breadths; one word ca (and) has a 
copulative meaning, the other is to fill out the meter. AH: 4.61b: "The knees and elbows are 
three finger breadths." The two knees and two ankles are three finger breadths. AH: 4.61b- 
4.62: "The apdna, the basti, the heart, the navel, the two nilas, the simantas, the mdtrkds, 
the Aurcas, the fynigdtakas, these twenty nine measure the size of the palm of one’s own 
hand." The twenty nine, the apdna, basti, etc., measure the size of one’s own palm, i.e. 
they measure the size of the palm of one’s own hand. AH: 4.62b-4.63: "The remainder are 
said to measure half a finger-breadth; and fifty-six vital points are equal in size to a sesamum 
seed or a grain of rice; the vital points of the others are accepted." He indicates that the 
remaining fifty-six vital points measure half a finger’s breadth according to the dimensions of 
one’s own finger-breadth. According to the writers of other systems, the vital points may be 
considered to measure the size of a rice grain or a sesamum seed. It is to be understood that 
the opinion of this author is that there is assent to what is expressly prohibited/contradicted (? 
‘paramatama-pratisiddham anumatam eva’ ityasyépi granthakyta etad eva matam iti 
bodhyam). 


130. KCT 5.175a: merusthe ‘py anguldrdham bhavati jinapater yojandndm sahasram. 
(Rinpoche et al 1994b:123.1). 


131. Usnisdd iti| iha bhagavato jinapateh, usnisad irdhvam arpa-madhyam iti 
bhramadhye sardha-siirya-angulam bhavati sdrdha-dvddaSa-anguli-mdnam\ tasmat kantha- 
abjam evam sdrdha-dvddaSa-anguli-mdnam| hrdayam api sérdha-dvddaS$a-anguli| tato 
nabhi-guhya-abjam evam iti nabhi-kamalam sdardna-dvadaSa-anguli| evam guhya-abjam 
sdrdha-dvddaSsdarguli| tato usnisad guhya-padma-antam sdrdha-dva-sasty-anguli-kdya- 
mdnam} Rinpoche et al 1994:122, Il. 1-5, commentary on KCT 5.173. The full verse and 
commentary in Chapter 5 read as follows: 

“Now is described the characteristic of the external mandala according to the size of the 
Bhagavan’s body—- 

5.171: From the usgise to the middle of the eyebrows of the lord of victors is twelve 
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[sun] and a half fingers [width-wise], From there to the throat lotus is the same 
[distance], and to the heart; from there to the lotus of the navel, and the hidden lotus is 
the same [distance], | 

{121.20] A foot [12 argulas] below, the knee, thighs, buttocks, also, with the fourteen,(a) 
with the fifteen and fifteen, and with the four [a%gulas], The half-thigh [ardhorah] by 
twelve and a half [s&érdhasiryaih], his own upper arms, forearms, and hands, with the 
twenty [sky-eye] and sixteen and twelve [king-sun] measures. | | 171{ | (b) 

{122.1} The length of the body is sixty-two and a half finger widths. The foot, below, with 
the manus, with fourteen finger widths. The knee is the principles, i.e. fifteen, the thigh, 
also like that. The height of the foot, with the vedas, i.e. with fourteen and a half finger 
widths. In the same way the knee joint, the buttocks, also, with four finger widths. In this 
way, [there is a distanced measured] with sixty-two and a half finger widths from the buttocks 
to the end below the feet. In that way, the Buddha’s body [measures] one hundred and 
twenty-five [finger widths]. The half-thigh is with sun and a half, i.e. with twelve and a 
half measures. His own upper arms, forearms, and hands are with sky-eye-king-sun 
measures, i.e. the arm with twenty, the forearm with sixteen, the hand with twelve up to the 
tip of the [122.10] middle finger. With one, the joint of the hand and the forearm, [and] the 
joint of the forearm and the upper arm. In this way there are twelve and a half finger widths. 
Just as it is on the left, so is it also on the right. Everywhere the twenty five more than one 
hundred (c) is the measure of the body, square [caturasram].(d) That same [measure] is four 
hands (e) for sentient beings, ninety-six finger widths for men, from above to below, eighty- 
four; in that way, men are not endowed with the marks—so is it demonstrated. With the 
Vedas, i.e., with the four, the measure of the uszisa. With the four and a half, the 
elevation of the head (f), with four, the forehead; and, from the word ca, with four, the 
nose; with four and a half below to the nose, ending in the chin, [122.15] with four, the 
throat. From that, there is the heart, the navel, and the secret, Oh king of men, with 
twelve and a half, in sequence. The secret lotus is at the root of the navel, the lightning 
bolt also, above Meru, is the usnisa. The eyebrows, in the middle of the secret lotus, 
producing the indestructible happiness, is the [place of the] continuous abiding of the 
semen-drop. This is from the influence of both families on bearing the ground of the 
glorious lightning bolt, the body cakra, [i.e.] the forehead and navel [cakras], the speech 
cakra, {i.e.] the throat and the heart, the thought cakra, [i.e.] the secret and the 

uspisa.| | 171-173} | 

(a) I.e. fourteen, because of the 14 Manus. According to the commentary, tattva = fifteen. 
(b) See commentary page 122.1-10. 

(c) Sarnath editors boldface paficavimSatyadhikaSatam ( = 125) although the verse reads 
vimSatyerxddhikam yac-Satam ( = 121). 

(d) Is this “square angulas" the way we measure things in, say, square inches? 

(e) Four "hands" (catur-hasta), really four measures from the tip of the middle finger to the 
elbow = ninety-six finger widths (angulas); one hasta = twenty-tour finger widths. 
Remarkably enough, these measurements hold true for each individual. If you use your own 
finger-widths, there are indeed twenty four of these from the tip of your middle finger to the 
tip of your elbow. 

(f) This should not be boldfaced The term in the verse is mastakddho, below the head. 


132. Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana 29.3: daSava ayatandny Ghuh prand yesu pratisthitah | 
§ankhau marmatrayam kantho raktam Sukrojast gudam| | 
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133. Sdrirasthanam 3.13. 


134. Though MW gives "N. of a plant,” from Lexicons for daydotpala, (Apte makes no 
such listing), the nighanfus and Amarakosa know of no daydotpala. They do have danda, the 
Croton tiglium Linn. plant (otherwise known as drdvanti-see Sodhalanighantuh 1.242 
(Sharma 1978:25) and Dash 1987:23). Uspala is of course the lotus. According to 
Mahesvara’s commentary on Amarako§Sa 1.10.37, utpala and kuvalaya are two names for 
kumuda. When the lotus is blue it’s called either nilambujanma or indivaram (or indivaram); 
when it is white it is called kumuda or kairava. (Amarasimha 1§82°63). Pundarikah appears 
to take dandotpala as a single plant name, using the singular genitive of the term, though he 
provides no gloss. 


135. Dhanvantartyenighantuh 1.87-89 lists Sdliparnt and its synonyms-it is bitter in taste, 
heavy and hot, conquering the wind dosa. Dash identifies the same plant as §dla parni, 
Desmodium gangeticum DC. Dash’s list of synonyms matches Dhanvantarlyanighantuh’s. 
(Dash 1987:70-71). 


136. Using the definitions in Monier Williams and Apte, a Tanka = 4 mdsas. One masa = 
0.29117 ounce; so one tanka = 1.16 ounces. Here we have a tankapdda = one mdsa, as 
noted in the commentary, about a quarter ounce. 


137. Rinpoche et al 1994b:143.7-10. 
138. My thanks to Robert Thurman for making this point clear to me. 
139. See Rinpoche et al 1994b:95.21. 


140. This is a central concept with regard to the name of the text and the system. Through 
the carefully detailed map already given of how the phonemes encapsulate the cosmic 
astrological clock we live inside of, we have learned that the breaths, properly controlled, can 
control time. Then here, by achieving the much sought-after yogic state of kumbhaka, being 
like a pot, the text says that all of time becomes contained within the yogin’s body-i.e. there 
is no aspect of time that is functicning outside of the yogin’s awareness or control. 


141. Commentary on KCT 5.39: Sarvakdlam yogind mdhyamdydm prano bhavayitavyah, 
prave§a-nirgamatayd yavat sthirlohavati, kumbahkdavastham gacchati sarvakdlam, tato yogt 
pancabhijfa-labhi bhavati, prana-jdpate iti bnagavato niyamah. (Rinpoche et al 1994b:28.11- 
13.) 


142. My modification of Wallace 1995:202. 
143. Dasgupta 1932:339. 


144. Varatanau bhiitavyndasya nddyo dvdsaptati-sahasrasapkhyd bhavanty adhdrds tasam 
nddindm api nddindm api prdna-vdayur adhdrah, samskdranat| ... cetand prdma-vdyor 
ddhdrak, sd cetand tad eva dvisvabhavam cittam bhavati, guga-vasdd... VMP on KCT 2.19, 
Upadhyaya 1986:166; my modification of Wallace 1995:171. 


145. Tatra idam sarva-visa-dkarsana-hrdayam| || Ah\| Ganda-pitaaa-kalitas ca ye ca anye 
vyddhayah smytah| naSyanti dhydnamatrena vajrapdnivaco yathd} | (Bhattacharyya 1931:106), 
and cf. Fremantle 1971:!06. 


146. Wallace 1995:147. 
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147. KCT 2.4; Wallace 1995:151-152. 


148. Stambha, MW gives a specifically Tantric definition as "the magical arresting of any 
feeling or force, as of hunger, thirst, or of the forces of water, fire, &c., as taught in the 
Tantras,” along with generic terms such as paralysis, stiffness, solidity, a pillar, etc. In 
Abhidhanacintamani’s Devakdndah (2.219) stambha appears as a synonym of jadyam, 
stiffness, in a list of terms for sweating and horripilation or excitement. (stambho jaddyam 
svedo gharma-nidadghau pulakah punah\ romdficah kantako romavikdro romaharsanam | | ) 
(Hemacandra 1964:84). 


149. Mdnakah. 
150. I.e. a member of the Tantric family, a samaya-sattva. 


151. JAdna-sattva. 


152. Samdhya is the term for the morning, noon, and evening junctures of the day, with the 
Tantric addition of midnight--it would make much more sense to interpret sammdhydbhdsd as 
language referring to these junctures--not as obscuration-rather as the Tantric equivalent tor 
the Vedic mantras that are used to access and control the movement of time/destiny at its 
vulnerable points--time’s marmans so to speak. 


153. Here then, Jambha, the Atharvaveda disease-causing demon, has been transformed into 
tejas, the internal fire of the body. This is perfectly in keeping with the logic of Tantric yoga 
as espoused in this text. Mastering the wind flows in Tantric yoga is repeatedly said to free 
one from various diseases. Here Jambha has been tamed and turned into an aid to 
enlightenment and liberation. 


154. Presumably coolness is equated with satisfaction in the sense of the cooling of the 
erotic urges after satiation. 


155. Vajra-gitikas. 


156. Here at least Pundarika appears to be drawing a real functional distinction between the 
actual sexual yoga described in this chapter, and the visualization yogas without real consorts. 


157. JAdna-dkrstim karoty atra punar Atibalas tat pravefam ca Jambhak Stambhas tad 
bandhanam vai para-sukha-vasGn Mdnakas tosanam ca\| Cakrasya jfidna-cakre sama-rasa- 
karanam Vajravegahk karoti evam vai Vajradevyah prakata-niyatd Yoginitantra-kaye | | 108} | 
Jiidna ityddi; iha kila mandala-cakra-bhdvandyadm samaya-sattvam nispddya, tato jidna- 
cakrasya dkarsanam vajrena pravesanam bandhanam tosanam samarasam kartavyam 
mantrind| jak him vam hor iti Vajrankusena dkarsanam, Vajrena praveSanam, VajrapdaSena 
bandhanam, Ghantayd tosanam, purva-daksina-pascima-uttara-dvdresu sthitaih krodha-rdjair 
Yoginitantre Vajradakinibhih sarvatra kirtitam| tad eva Adhydtmani ucyate--jhadnakrstim 
karoty atra Sartre punar Atibala iti| Yuvati-prasange jfdna-sattvah Sukram sandhyd- 
bhdsantarena tasya akarsanam pranddi-vdyu-vynda-bhedam Karoty urdhvam Sirasi paripirnam 
karoti bodhicittam ity arthah| tat-pravesam ca jambha iti tejas-tad-drarayitva dravasya bindu- 
riipasya kanthe hrdaye ndbhau guhya-kamale pravesam karoti iti; stambha iti prthvi-dhdtus 
tasya bindu-riipasya bandhanam karoty dgatasya ativegena gantum na dadati parama-sukha- 
vasad iti} Manakas toya-dhdtu-bindoh svaccha-dravam guhya-kamale vajra-manau gatam 
spandam ity ucyate, tasya acyuta-sukha-vaSat tcya-dhdtus tosanam Sarire Saityam karoty ity 
arthah| Punas tat-sthdndd trdhva-gamana-artham tad eva nihsyanda-sukham Locanddayah 
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prabodhayanti vajra-gitikabhih parvoktibhih| tato ndbhau nisyandandrtham Locanda codayati, 
hydaye Mamakt vipadkartham, kaathe Péndard purusakdrartham, Sirasi Tard vaimalyadrtham | 
evam ddibhir uthdpito mahdsukho vaimalyam gatah, sarva-skanda-dhdatv-dyatana-ddikam 
niravaranam karoti| tatah sarvajfa-padam yoginadm bhavati, na kalpita-mandale yogini-gitena 
utthdpita iti nitdrthah sarvatantresue samvytyd vivytyd ca iti||108| {| (Rinpoche et al 

1994b:51, I. 9-29). 


158. This might be best be translated as ‘the fiery rajas’ in a microcosmic sense, with the 
sun as the macrocosmic counterpart. 


159. MVT 16.53-55; 20.6-7 (Kaul Sastri 1921:109 & 137). 
160. MVT 13.1-3 (Kaul Shastri 1922:84). 


161. We read from the Chinese in the seventh century of tales of practicing Rasdyana 
specialists. | Wang Hiuan-ts’6, an Imperial emissary to Magadha who made four trips to 
India between 647-665 A.D., brought from India "a Brahmin named Narayanasvamin, who is 
said to have been a specialist in the drugs that give long life." The Emperor however died in 
649, so the Brahmin was sent home. (Bagchi 1944:69). Already in the seventh century the 
legend had grown of Nagarjuna as a sage who had lived for several hundreds of years thanks 
to special pills he had concocted. Hsuan Tsang, in telling a story about the history of Kosala, 
reports that "Nagarjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in the art of compounding medicines; 
by taking a preparation (pill or cake), he nourished the years of life for many hundreds of 
years, so that neither mind nor appearance decayed." (Beal 1884{2}:212.) From this report 
then it would certainly appear that we should not rely on Alberuni’s 11th century report of a 
Nagarjuna who had lived about a century before (so he was told), since this appears to be a 
more generic report of a prior Nagarjuna, rather than an actual date. Incidentally, in the 
same story Hsuan Tsang also reports that thanks to Nagarjuna’s pills, the king Sadvaha had 
also lived several centuries, much to the distress of his son, the prince, who yearned for his 
chance at the throne. At his mother’s suggestion (!), he goes to Nagarjuna and asks him for 
his head, arguing that a true Bodhisattva cannot refuse such a request. Nagarjuna complies, 
decapitating himself with a dry reed leaf, and the king thereby also dies (Beal 1884{2}:212- 
214). Given the improbability of the latter part of this tale, the former part’s veracity may 
also be questioned. 


162. The Saivite alchemical Tantras also indicate a fit with the guru-student traditional 
teaching methods in India, and indicate that membership in the Tantric ‘family’ (Kula) was a 
prerequisite for instruction. In the Rasdrnava Tantra’s second chapter, the rules for initiation 
into the practice of alchemy (diksdvidhdna), it is stated that the initiate must be without envy, 
egotism, greed or delusion, delighting in the worship of his or her guru, and continually 
delighting in the Kula path. (Rasdrnava 2.2: nisprho nirahamkdro lobhamdydvivarjjitah | 
kulamargarato nityam gurupijdratasca yah|| Ray & Kaviratna 1910:10). The student is also 
required to be constantly delighting in worship of the gods, fire, the circle of yoginis, and the 
clan (Rasdrnava 2.8a: devdgni-yoginicakra-kula-pijaratah sadd| Ray & Kaviratna 1910:12). 


163. Caraka Sitrasthdna 1.141: hitahitam sukham duhkham dyus tasya hitahitam| madnam 
ca tac ca yatroktam dyurvedak sa ucyate| |. (Sharma 1981:6.) 


164. Sharma 1992:356. 
165. Sharma 1977b:6. 
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166. Sharma 1982:xiv. 
167. Sharma 1982:xvi—translating Dhanvatartyanighantu’s author. 


168. "The Ayurvedic Nighantus are always full of mistakes; there are not only obvious 
mistakes, but confusions in the names of drugs and plants; oftentimes synonyms are 
multiplied in a literary and poetic way, much of this class of nomenclature being unreal, t.e. 
not in actual or current use mong the people." (V. Raghavan, in Foreword to Sharma 
1973:1). 


169. As Sharma also notes about Sodhala’s text: “Regarding the language of the text the 
author says that both Sanskrit and Prakrit are used by Vaidyas. Hence there is no harm in 
using the Prakrit words. Moreover, there is also some relaxation in use of Genders." 
(Sharma 1978:13). 


170. (la)Amarako§fa--5th/6th c., haS some information. 

(1b) Astanganighantu by Vahata—pre-9th century, "vouched by the fact that it does not 
mention any Unani drug.” (V. Rhagavan, in Sharma 1973:2). Probably 8th century. (Sharma 
1973:xix). Probably not written by Vagbhafa himself. (Sharma 1973:xxili). "The first verse 
is from the Astanga Hrdaya which points more towards the Buddhist faith of the author while 
the latter two verse relate to the Saiva or Pasupata religious sect." (Sharma 1973:v). "The 
mention of Parada as Rudra-retas and Abhraka as Pdrvati-bija shows the advanced state of 
Rasa-Sdstra which could not have been possible before the period when Rasdrnava and 
Rasahydaya Tantra were written." (Sharma 1973:ix). Bhopadeva wrote another work of the 
same name in the 14th century. Quoted by Hemacandra in 12th c. A.D. (Sharma 1973:xiii) 
(1c) Dravyauguna Samgraha by Cakradatta--appears to be "the oldest Nighayfu" (Bapalal in 
Sharma 1978:25). 

(2) Dhanvantariyarighantu-—edited by Drs. D.K. Kamat and $.D. Mahajan, Poona, 1972; 
discussion of each drug with its names in different languages, together with botanical names 
and references. 

"The verses quoted from Rasaratna Samuccaya are found in the Dhanvatari Nighanfu but not 
in the Astanga Nighantu," so its probable that the Dhanvantartyanighenrtu is later than the 
Astanga Nighantu. (Sharma 1973:viii). Appears to be a revision of the Dravydvali (10th c.)- 
an earlier work containing bear synonyms cf drugs, adding descriptions of properties, 
activity, and usage, c. 13th c. (Sharma 1973:xix). Text is quoted by Ksiraswami, 11th c. 
commentator on the Amarako§fa. Process of addition continued for several centuries, so text 
dates from !0th-!3th centuries. (Sharma 1982:ix) 

(3)Nighantusesa by Hemacandra, with Srivallabhagani’s commentary--edited with several 
indices by L.D. Bharatiya Samskrti Vidyamandir Series, Ahmedabad. Drugs not listed by 
ganas but rather by nature of the drug material--tree, bush, creeper, vegetable, grass, cereal 
etc. 

(4) Paryavamuktavali by Haricaranasenz--edited by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury, Patna, 1947, 
with index of drugs. | 

(5) Paryadvaratnamala by Maédhavakara--edited by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury, Patna, 1946, 
with index of drugs. 

(6) Brhannighanturatndkara-Venkateswara press, six vclumes. 

(7) Abhidhénaratnamald--anonymous, 12th-13th c. information matches Asfdnga Nighantu. 
(Sharma 1977c:vii) 

(8) Madanapdla Nighantu by Madanapdia--\4th c. A.D. (Sharma 1973:x) 
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(9)Mddava’s Dravyaguna--12th-13th century. (Sharma 1978:5). Sharma’s edition, 1973; trom 
a manuscript from 1450 cE (Samvat 1507). 

(10) Rajanighantu-—or-Abhidhana-Cudamani of Narahari-\5th century. Rdjanighantu by 
Narahari of Kashmir. Introduces many new plants. 

(11) Laghunighantu by Vydsa KeSavarama-—Indian Drugs Research Association, Poona, 1962- 
-editors include a longer list of nighagfus at the end. 

(12) Siddha-mantra by KeSava—between 1271-1309 CE. 

(13) Hrdayadipaka Nighaytu and Siddhamantra of Vaidydcdrya Kefava, with the Prakasa 
Commentary of Vopadeva—Vopadeva was his son. Vopadeva wrote the Hrdayadipika. 
Vopadeva was a friend and colleague of Hemadri, chief minister of Mahadeva (1260-1271) 
and his successor Ramacandra (1271-1309) of Devagiri. Vopadeva was the Pandita to king 
Mahadeva. Hemddri wrote the Ayurveda-Rasdyana commentary on Astangahrdaya (Sharma 
1977a:11) [as well as the Caturvargacintdmani]. KeSava was apparently Mahadeva’s son, 
according to a colophon to the Siddhamantra. (Sharma 1977b:2). 

(14) Sodhala-Nighantu- PV Sharma ed. 1978, GOS vol. 164. Sodhala - 12th c.—mentions 
several Unani drugs...."these Unani drugs might have come into this country near about 10th 
Cent. A.D." (Sharma 1973:xviii). Apparently the author was a Gujarati (a Rayekwad 
Brahman), who used some colloquial names in his Laksamayavarga or 7th chapter. (Sharma 
1978:22). As Bapalal G. Vaidya explains in his introduction, even within Gujarat there is a 
wide variety of usage of different names for the same plants. Sodhala’s Gadanigraha--another 
text, published in two parts by Jadavi Trikamji Acarya in Ayurveda Granthamala Series. 
"Mercurial preparations have come intc use first in Bengal and this is the reason that Sodhala 
has not included mercurial preparations in Gada-nigraha. Moreover Hemadri has copiously 
copied from Bangasena. Bangasena’s date comes approximately round about 12th Century." 
(Bapalal in Sharma 1978:24) "Drugs such as Bhdnga, Ahiphena, Akarakard, Rumimastaki etc. 
found in ‘Gadanigraha’ are not found in the Nighagfu. These drugs were introduced in India 
by the Mahomedans Hakims, somewhere about 12th Century A.D.” (Bapalal in Sharma 
1978:24) Sodhala’s Nighantu. In a good edition edited by Sharma, who argues that SoAhala’s 
Nighanftu marks the beginning of “the new school of Nighayfus emphasizing the 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics of drugs rather than dealing with various synonyms which 
often lead nowhere." (Sharma 1978:9). However he contradicts this in his 1982 edition of 
Dhanvantariyanighantuh (Sharma 1982:vi) where this text is included in the second type of 
nighantus. 

(15) Sivakosa by Sivadatta~edited by Dr. R.G. Harshe, with a good critical introduction and 
Index. 


171. Jolly 1977:30. 
172. Rinpoche et al 1994b:128.16-26. 


173. The word is a bit problematic. Rdjanighanfu 23 gives the term at two instances under 
groups of words with three meanings (totaling fouz types of plants, an insect, and a frog-- 
Narahari 1986:427) and once under words with six meanings, as a synonym for six types ot 
poisons (Narahari 1986:432). Dhanvatariyanighanfu 6.483 gives dardura as one ot eight 
synonyms of mandiika or beka (a frog) (Narahari 1986:281); however, at 
Dhanvantartyanighantu, suvarpddi, rasdj 11 (Narahari 1986:292), listed between 
boddarasingakam, a yellow-colored, flaky mineral found on the slopes of the Arbuda mountain 
in Gujarat (sadalam pitavarnam gurjaramandale| arbudasya gireh pdarsve jdtam) and chalk 
(Siladhdtu) we find dardura as one of two types of rasaka, dardura and kdravellaka. 
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Dardura is flaky (sadala), and is good when the vitality nas fallen; kdravellaka is not flaky 
(nirdala), and used in various medicina! compeunds. Rasaka gets rid of urinary diseases, 
lowers kapha and pitta, counteracts eye diseases, and is used for coloring iron and mercury. 
Rasa and the two rasakas were recommended by (the Buddhist physician) Nagarjuna. (rasako 
dvividhah prokto dardurah kéravellakak\| sadalo sabes prokto nirdalah kdravellaka| 
sattvapate Subhah parvo, dvitlya§-causadhddisu| | gundh--rasakah sarva-meha-ghnah kapha- 
pitta-vindSanah\| netra-roga-ksaya-ghna§ ca loha-pdrada-rafijanah| | ndgdrjunena samdistau 
rasa§ ca rasakau ubhau|!). Sodhalanighantu 1.449 includes rasaka as a synonym of the 
second type of kasisa, puspakdstsa, green or black iron sulphate. (Sharma 1978:47). Both 
MW and Apte give frog, cloud, flute, and mountain as the principal definitions for dardura-- 
these don’t make sense in this context. VaidyakaSabdasindhu defines it as punarnava (the 
hogweed Boerhavia Procumbens (Apte)) or the red or white insect indragopa (indragopakita) 
(Gupta & Sena 1983:534), two of the first three definitions given in Rdjanighantu. 


174. Although in other contexts rasendra, ‘chief of saps/fluids/flavors,’ refers to mercury. 
or quicksilver as it used to be called, here I think the sap of plants is the correct referent, 
since we are talking about the different kalpadrumas or magical trees of paradise. The five 
trees (paficavrksa) of heaven are Mandadra (the coral tree, Erythrina Indica), Pdrijdtaka 
(produced at the churning of the ocean), the Santdna (of ‘continuous’ bounty), the Kalpataru 
(tree of desires), and the Haricandana (a type of sandal tree). 


175. Cheda-bhedam: the commentary glosses as the trident etc. Sula also refers to a stake 
for impaling criminals—this is more likely what is referred to here as seen by those dwelling 
in hell. 


176. Rinpoche et al 1994b:130.3-11. 


177. Taya probably refers to the manahSild, instrumental singular of the feminine of the 
pronoun. 


178. Kumbha-kdra is the "pot-maker;" myttikd is clay, earth, or loam-the latter is a 
mixture of moistened clay, sand, and some straw used for plastering, foundry molding etc. 


179. Mrduputam. 
180. Go-karsa = “cow-ploughing,” probably = cow-dung. 
181. Probably using some sort of bellows. 


182. The compound ¢ivra-angair literally means "with intense or violent limbs." It 
probably refers to rapidly pumping the bellows to fan the flames hot enough. 


183. Ray provides a diagram of a kosthi apparatus--an hourglass shaped container, the 
lower half underground for collecting the mixture to be heated; the top half has a reversed 
pot fitted into the lower pot’s mouth, filled with the substance to be heated, and surrounded 
by fire. A bellows is connected for fanning the fire. (See Ray 1956:191 caine, fig. 30a.) 
Dash provides similar designs. (Dash 1986:195-196). 


184. Samarasi-bhavanti-the noun + [ + /bhdé construction. See Whitney 1091 (Whitney 
1977:401). 


185. Commentary on KCT 5.121-122; Rinpoche et al 1994b:139.30-31—140.1-7. 
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186. This may refer to the five parts of the tree~root, bark, leaf, flower, fruit. (MW). 
187. Commentary on KCT 5.227; Rinpoche et al 1994b:143.1-5. 

188. Commentary on KCT 5.227; Rinpoche et al 1994b:142.6-8. 

189. Commentary on KCT 5.228; Rinpoche et al 1994b:143.11-14. 


190. Dash explains that the major categories of metals and minerals are rasa (types of 
mercury), mahdrasa (copper and iron pyrite, bitumen, etc.) uparasa, sddhdranarasa, dhatus, 
and upadhdtus. These are all used in the rasaSdstra branch of dyurveda-the therapeutic use 
of processed metals, minerals, otherwise poisonous vegetable products. (Dash 1986:33-34). 
Dhanvantartyanighantu lists eight mahdrasas: abhraka (micas), vaikranta (beryls), maksika 
(pyrites), vimala, adrija, sasyaka, capala, and rasaka (Narahari 1986:288). 


191. Dash provides this definition, though as vimala, not vimald. (Dash 1986:34). 
However, from the context, it appears fairly ceztain that iron pyrite is the correct translation. 


192. Blue vitriol is copper sulphate, a blue-tinted glassy compound, CuSO,-5H.O. The 
“vitriols" [from Latin vitreus--glassy| are sulphate compounds of different metals: green 
vitriol is iron sulphate; white vitriol is zinc sulphate. 


193. Capalam falls under the mahdrasas. (Dash 1986:34). Dash identifies capala as 
bismuth. Ray is less definite, citing “possibly some sulphur containing mineral” (Ray 
1956:137). Despite being a rathez heavy metal element (slightly heavier than lead at Atomic 
No. 83), bismuth is however also used in the West medicinally. 


194. Dash gives rasaka or kharpara as calamine, defined in Webster as a mixture of zinc 
oxide and ferric oxide, giving the familiar pink colored powder used in skin lotions. 
(Websier’s 1988:196). Dash defines it as zinc ore, of two types, of solid pieces. (Dash 
1986: 129). 


195. The verse omits rasaka here, though it is glossed in the commentary as having void as 
its intrinsic nature. I’ve oeen unable to find fasaka in any of the medical sources. The word 
literally = a rabbit, a meaning that makes no sense here. It is in fact an alternate reading for 
sasyaka = copper sulphate, as listed in the Dhanvantart Nighantu and the Rdjanighantu 
(Anandd§rama Sanskrit series). Another option would be that the text should read Sasdnka = 
camphor. However this compound, C,.H,,O is not a mineral compound, is derived from the 
wood of the camphor tree, and is not otherwise included in mahdrasa group. (See Dash 
1986:34 and Ray 1956:137, 156). 


196. The Sarnath editors have emended the text here to add a -S-ca after hingula. 


197. Silda is realgar or red arsenic, glossed in the compcund as manahSild—another more 
precise name. This is what we call arsenic sulfide, an orange-red, monoclinic crystalline 
mineral compound, used in the West in fireworks. (Webster’s 1988:1118). 


198. Talaka is one of the synonyms of naritdla, yellow arsenic or orpiment (arsenic 
trisulphide, As.S,), !emon-yellow, resinous luster, used in the West as a pigment. (Webster’s 
1988:956). Talakam Apte lists as ye!low orpiment or a fragrant earth, as does MW. As 
mentioned above, alam in the verse apprears to be a poetically licensed abbreviation for 
talakam--or else Pundarika had a slightiy ditferent verse to work with. 
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199. Various lists are provided by different scholars for the five salts (vafcalavana). Zysk 
points out that their common use in medical practice dates back at least to both early Buddhist 
monastic medicine and in early Ayurveda. The five are 1) saindhava, a white rock salt from 
Sindh (hence saindhava, the vrddhi derivative of Sindh); 2) sdmudra, sea-salt deposited on 
the shoreline or possibly obtained via evaporation; 3) vida (red salt of various ingredients 
(Zysk) or black salt containing Ammonium chloride (Dash), or from excreta (Sharma)). 4) 
Sauvarcala or Kalalavana, (either common rock salt called black salt-according to Zysk, or 
sonchal salt containing iron and sulphur-—according to Dash; MW defines sochal salt as 
prepared by boiling down soda with emblic myrobalan; Sharma says it is “obtained from 
plants like suvarcala etc." (Sharma 1981:11). Ray translates this as ‘saltpetre.’(Ray 
1956:148, 204). Saltpeter is a colorless salt crystal, potassium nitrate, KNO,, and it is used 
medicinally in the West. The word sauvarcala derives from su-varcala, apparently meaning 
‘shining brightly’ from su + Vvarc with a -la suffix (cf. Whitney 1924:451-—-1189b)--this may 
refer either to the compound’s properties, or, as suggested by Wilson {MW} or Ray (Ray 
1956:56) may refer to region of India, much as the name Saindhava does. 5) audbhida or 
culinary salt from the earth (the term derives from ud + Wbhid, to break forth, presumably 
referring to the way natural salt-formations protrude from the surrounding soil, due to 
differention in erosion rates); SuSruta adds also romaka (romaka = ‘Roman,’ presumably a 
salt imported from the West). (See Zysk 1991:81-2; Dash 1986:180; Sharma 1981:10, 
Carakasamhitad Satrasthdna 1.88b-92c.) In our list gatam perhaps represents audbhida or 
common table salt; udadhija (ocean-bdorn) is a synonym for sdmudra (of the sea); saindhava 
is the Sindh salt; Aysga (black) is most likely sauvarcala; caulla or cullikd is most likely 
vida--Ray identifies chulika lavana as ‘sal-ammoniac’ (Ray 1956:192), otherwise known as 
ammonium chloride, a white crystalline salt NH,Cl used medicinally in the West also-- 
following Dash’s compound analysis (though not his color attribution), this would identify 
caulla with vida, and kysga with sauvarcala. Ray gives a variety of definitions for the 
different salts; he says that vida or kdlanimak-black salt, is actually reddish brown in color. 
(Ray 1956:204-5) The host of conflicting definitions warrants further investigation. 


200. Rinpoche et al 1994b:132.3-9, 


201. My modified translation--KCT 2.107: Adau samraksanlyd sakalajinatanur mantrind 
siddhihetoh/ kaydbhdve na siddhir na ca paramasukham prdpyate janmantha| tasmdat 
kaydrthahetoh pratidinasamaye bhdvayen nddiyogam/ kaye siddhe 'nyasiddhis 
tribhuvananilaye kinkaratvam prayéti. 
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Chapter 8 James F. Hartzell 
Tantric Initiation 
8.0. Introduction 
According to the Tantrikas the physical body enshrouds a subtle energy 
structure that underpins the physical body and links the extradimensional 
transmigrating being into dense material reality; it is the basis of the living being-- 
when the subtle fires go out, the physical body is dead. However, most people are 
not necessarily functioning consciously at a level of awareness of their own internal 
subtle energy and their intimate relationship with the structure of the cosmos. As in 
the Vedic system, where a complex and regularly repeated set of rites were developed 
in part to encourage the awareness of their ‘true selves’ on the part of the Vedic 
initiates, and maintain this awareness until the day of death, the Tantric tradition 
developed an elaborate set of initiation procedures and sacraments to inculcate the 
awareness of the inner true nature of the individual by purifying or transforming the 
initiates’ self- and other-perception. We see this propensity of course throughout the 
earlier strata of Indian literature, with the Upanisadic sages teaching their disciples 
about their ‘real’ inner self, and the Buddha and his followers struggling to dis- 
illusion people about the actual nature of life and experience. And such practices are 
of course developed into progressive layers of sophistication in the moral, ethical. 
Yogic and meditative traditions of the different schools. In the Tantric traditions of 
the Saivites and the Buddhists what we find is that the initiation procedures have 


become enormously elaborated and detailed, with multiple stages and multiple layers 
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of rites required to prepare the initiates for the higher energy levels accessed through 
the sexual Yogas, and the meditative preparations for death and rebirth. The 
complexity levels of these initiation rites are further multiplied by the variety of 
different schools of Tantra that apparently emerged over time, sometimes using the 
same techniques, sometimes variations; all of these incoming streams of material 
were absorbed and to a certain degree standardized by later systematizers, though 
‘loose strands’ remain where the rules and regulations can be a bit contradictory and 
certainly easily confusing. 

We have seen in Chapter 7 how the fundamental physiological principles of 
Tantric Yoga are deeply rooted in the Indian medical, Yogic, and Rasdyana 
traditions, with intriguingly specific overlaps between Tantric doctrines and the 
esoteric subtle-body ideas of the Braéhmanas and earliest Upanisads. The Tantric 
authors were apparently not satisfied with the detailed incorporation of all these 
earlier doctrines in their quest for systematic integration of the micro and macro 
cosmos within the bio-psyche of the Tantric initiate. We find that along with the 
medical and esoteric physiological doctrines, the Tantric authors also mapped into the 
psyche feeling or emotional aspects, the sensual experience aspects of life, all the 
universal elements, dimensions, and beings, and the whole astrological and 
astronomical complex of Indian life. What we really find in the Tantric traditions is 
that we are dealing with what was probably considered high science of the day: an 
attempt to provide a thorough descriptive map of the exoteric and esoteric aspects of 


the human being in his or her encounter with the universe, plus a set of technologies 
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for conquering nature, both “mother nature" in the external world, and the "internal" 
human nature. 

We have in the Saivite and Buddhist Tantric systems what appears to be a 
shared paradigm--the fundamental acceptance of the existence of a subtle body, and a 
recognition that mastery of control over the energy flows in this subtle body is 
concomitant with access to and mastery of higher states of individual consciousness 
that commence the experience of an inter-dimensional, unitary universal 
consciousness, often referred to as ‘single flavor’ or ‘equal flavor’ (eka-rasa or sama- 
rasa) to indicate a thorough mixing of the individual’s awareness with the universal 
consciousness of Siva or Buddha. Just as in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad passage 
cited in Chapter 7.4.2 that describes the sleep state as the state that allows the Purusa 
to view both the waking realm and the divine realm accessible through the deep sleep 
state, the Tantric traditions appear to have proposed that the subtle body allows us 
simultaneously to access both the dense physical universe and ali the other heavenly 
dimensions of the cosmos. The Tantrdloka for instance speaks of an awakening in the 
initiate of an identification awareness, achieved through a ritual initiation process that 
involves psychological and physical identification with a mandala as the ‘combination 
lock’ that opens the door to higher intensities of reality. The process in effect 
extinguishes one’s isolated animal consciousness (pasu) by transforming these energies 
into the vira-paSu state, the hero-animal nature. The eka-vira or ‘singular hero’ 
notion used in both the Buddhist and Saivite Tantras is a term that harkens back to the 


earliest Vedic literature, wherein Indra, the consummate Soma-drinker, is called the 
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eka-vira or singular hero on account of his incredible accomplishments powered by 
his unmatched consumption of the cosmic-fire juice of the Soma plant. The use of 
the mandala visualization meditations to transform normal reality into extraordinary 
reality is also an essential aspect of the Creation Stage practices of the Buddhist 
Anuttarayoga Tantra. The Saivite and Buddhist Tantric traditions share their basic 
techniques of visualization, popularized in contemporary interpretations of the Tibetan 
version of this tradition as ‘deity Yoga,’ though it is technically speaking apparently 
not often referred to as devatd-yoga in the Sanskrit Tantras (though commonly so in 
the Tibetan Tantras). I have found only one mention of the term devatda-yoga in the 
fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra, as one of the types of Tantric practices that 
Pundarika disapproves of, and indicates should not be practiced (see Chapter 11 of 
this dissertation).' As Jackson clarifies, though, what is currently called deity Yoga 
in the English scholarship on this subject is essentially a practice of identifying 
oneself via visualization or imagination of oneself with the physical and psychological 
attributes of a Buddha, in order to become a Buddha,’ a practice we also find in the 
Saivite Tantric material, though presented in a slightly different fashion. The 
particular influence of the Saiva tradition on the Kdlacakratantra tradition is found in 
the KCT’s sharing of the jivanmukta ideal. Indeed, as Muller-Ortega remarks, the 
purpose of the doctrine described in Abhinavagupta’s PardtrimSika-vivarana is 
precisely “liberation while living” or jfvanmukti, so that one "becomes with this very 
body a vessel for all the extraordinary power as well as for the Supreme Bhairava."* 


This differentiation is reflected in the lack of a mdyd-deha or illusory body doctrine in 
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the Kalacakratantra (a doctrine present in other Anuttarayogatantras), and its 
replacement with a siiksma-deha or subtle body doctrine that is shared in almost all of 
its essential aspects with the subtle body system of the Trika Kasmiri Saivite Tantric 
school espoused by Abhinavagupta. The term ‘subtle body’ (saksma-Sarira) is 
translated in the Tibetan tradition as stong gzugs or empty form (Sanya-riupa), distinct 
from ‘emptiness’ per se. As Sopa explains, in the Kdlacakra the subtlest life wind 
(srog grlung or gnyug ma’i rlung) resides in the body with the subtlest or innate 
consciousness in indestructible drops (mi shigs pa’i thig le). Part of the Kdlacakra’s 
purification of wisdom is a meditation building up these drops in the body, along the 
central channel of the subtle body.* Muller-Ortega has referred to the analogous 
process in the Trika system as a restructuring of the inner experience of self-identity 
that leads to a realization of one’s identity with Siva (and Sakti), “the silent and 
translucent consciousness out of which all things are composed surfaces and becomes 
visible as the true reality of perceived objects."° In the Trika system, in fact, the 
Kula--a term that predominantly refers to the Tantric group or clan--comes also to 
refer, as Abhinavagupta puts it, to the "entire group (samasta-kula) consisting of 
mind, breath, body, and senses."° This is a further step in the type-identity hierarchy 
whereby the group of cosmic principles or planes intersecting with the individual bio- 
psyche (tattvas) is called a grdma or village--since the tattvas refer to both the 
constituent elements of the individual and those of the cosmos. Within the grdma or 
village in the macro sense we find the Tantric ku/a or group; within the individual’s 


gradma of the fattvas we find the samasta-kula of the body, mind, breaths, and senses. 
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In the Kdlacakra and Anuttarayoga systems we have the well-known (to 
Tibetan Buddhist adherents) system of the multiple lights (see 8.6.2.2 below). 
Dhargyey lists these in the sets of four night signs and six day signs that one 
perceives along the ten stages of Completion Stage meditative samddhis or perfected 
concentration practices in Anuttarayoga and at the death dissolution: the signs of 
smoke, mirage, fireflies, and butter-lamp flame at night, and the signs of fire, Moon, 
Sun, Rahu, lightning, and the blue drop (or clear light) during the day. These are 
topped off by the visualization of the Sambhoga-kdya form of Kdlacakra and his 
consort in an infinitesimally small black drop in the central channel at the djfd cakra 
between the eyebrows.’ The Saivite Trika system sticks to a simpler version of the 
lights of consciousness whereby the Kula of the individual and the Tantric group 
becomes light,® with the Moon as manifestation, the Sun as maintenance, and the Fire 
as dissolution, mapping the Three-Fire doctrine from the Vedic system onto the 
popular Hindu doctrine of Creation, Maintenance, and Dissolution of the Universe 
(often conceived of as governed by Branma, Visnu, and Siva, respectively), that itself 
is absorbed into the Saivite Trika system. All of this goes to show that the basic 
doctrine enunciated in the Vedas, of the three fires with their subtle correlates in the 
human being, has been developed over the centuries to greater levels of 
sophistication, yet remained remarkably consistent within the type-hierarchy logic 
discussed in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 


8.1. The Six-Limbed and Eight-Limbed Yogas 
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One of the central aspects of the Tantric Yoga practices described in the 
Kalacakratantra is the so-called ‘six-limbed’ Yoga, or the Yoga of six parts. The 
Sadangayoga in the Buddhist system is a constituent part of the Perfection Stage 
practices (for details see 8.6.2.2 below for details). The Sekoddesaika by Naropa, a 
commentary on the Initiation or Consecration (Sekah) section from the Root 
Kalacakratantra, provides a definition of the six-limbed Yoga (sadanga-yoga) as: 
sense withdrawal (pratydhdra), concentration (dhydna), breath control (prdndydma), 
meditation (dhdranda), recollection (anusmrti), and perfected concentration (samddhi).’ 
What is taken out of this list from the earlier Yoga Darsana or asfdngayoga of 
Patafijali are yama and niyama, the primary and secondary restraints. This is not an 
insignificant omission, since the first two divisions of Patanjali’s Yoga have precisely 
to do with the self-restraint and vows of abstention that are directly opposite to the 
practices of Tantric Yoga. Yoga Sutras 2.29 give us the classical list of eight 
divisions of the Yoga Darfana: yama-niyama-dsana-prandydma-pratyahdra-dhdarana- 
dhydna-samadhayo astav-angani. The yamas (YS 2.30) are non-violence (ahimsd), 
truthfulness (satya), not-stealing (asteya), celibacy (brahmacarya), and non- 
covetousness (aparigraha). The niyamas (YS 2.32) are purity (Saucah), contentment 
(samtosah), austerity (tapas), self-study (svadhydyah), and devotion to I§vara (i§vara- 
pranidhadna)."° Broido’s article on killing, lying, stealing and adultery in the Tantras 
comes to mind,'’ since these ostensibly sanctioned activities--though really interpreted 
more symbolically by the tradition--in the Tantric texts are of course direct 


contradictions of the yama and niyama observaices that are part of the asfdngayoga 
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and missing from the sagangayoga. As Broido explains, however, Tantric injunctions 
about such "sinful" acts were not intended literally; rather they were seen in the 
context of an ethical Satraydna preparation (see discussion of Dharmasamgrahah 
material below), and understood rather as techniques for accessing and sublimating 
own’s subconscious drives.'2 What the Tantric practitioners appear to have done is 
take the technology of Yoga practice, with the meditations, concentrations, and breath 
control techniques, added an element of mentation (anusmrti or recollection in the 
Buddhist version, tarka or reasoning in the Saivite version), elided the formal 
restraints of the earlier ascetic Yoga Dargana, and of course also removed the dsanas, 
since these classic Yoga positions designed for a solitary individual are largely 
replaced with the sexual Yoga positions designed for a man and woman in sexual 
embrace. These Tantric Yoga ‘dsanas’ are in fact essentially identical to the 
ratibandhas or sexual postures from the Erotic tradition. Since, as discussed in 
Chapter 10.2.2., the Erotic Tradition (KdmaSdstrah) became prominent in India with 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasitra written about the end of the third century CE, this leads to 
the not entirely unreasonable (though not proved) hypothesis that the Tantric Yoga 
cults may have formed between the third and sixth centuries CE as the popularity of 
the Erotics Literature began to spread, and some creative thinkers decided to replace 
the self-abnegating discipline of the classical Yoga practices with sensual indulgence, 
coupled with Yoga’s ancient and proven successful psycho-spiritual technologies. 

We should pause a moment to consider the literal sense of the terms 


composing the divisions of the sadanga-yoga, so as to better appreciate how these 
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terms are used in the Tantric systems. Pratydhdrah refers to ‘withdrawal,’ 
specifically ‘withdrawal of the senses.’ As mentioned in Chapter 7.3.2. this has 
partly to do with the karma or tortoise wind, one of the five subsidiary prdanas of the 
major group of ten. The point is that the initiate learn to pull his or her sensory 
awareness back from external distractions and temptations and appetites as a 
prerequisite for successful concentration. Dhydna is the basic ability to concentrate or 
think about anything, indicating the mental engagement essential to any successful 
Yoga practice, derived from the root Vdhyai, to think of or contemplate something. 
Pranayama is customarily translated as ‘breath control,’ though it is more than just 
that. As evident from discussions in Chapter 2.4 and Chapter 7.3, the term prdaa in 
the Indian Yoga systems refers to the circulating life energies and sensory functions of 
the bio-psyche, as well as the breathing. Aydma, the second half of the compound, 
derives from @ + Vyam, either to stretch, extend, or lengthen, or to stop or restrain. 
Both of these denotations appear to be incorporated into the term prdndydamah, since 
the practitioner is learning to calm and slow the breathing--thereby extending or 
stretching out each breath, and is learning to halt both the whirlpools of the mind and 
the compulsive outflows of sensorv awareness. Patafijali’s Yogasitras (1.2) defines 
Yoga for us: Yogah citta-vytti-nirodhah, Yoga is the restraint, checking, stopping, or 
reining in of the circular motions or whirlpools--i.e. the compulsive repetitive patterns 
of the thinking, thought, or mind. To reiterate the point of Chapter 7.2.4, here again 
is the pertinent Yogavdsisthah description: 


The consciousness that is produced from the movement of the inner 
prdna intent upon causing a desire, that you should know as citta, Oh 
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Raghava. From the movement of prdna, there is movement of 

thinking; from that movement itself there is [movement] of 

consciousness, entraining a circular motion, like the waves [resulting] 

from the movement of water. The authors of the Agamas say that 

consciousness is the circular vibrational movement of prdga; when this 

(circular movement) has been stopped, the mind becomes peaceful. 

When the movement of the mind is calmed, this saymsdra melts away, 

[and becomes instead] just like life when the circular movement has 

been quieted in the light of the Sun.” 
So the prandydmah of both the sadanga- and asfanga-yoga traditions is in addition to 
‘breath-control’ also this calming of the compulsive, repetitive, nagging compulsions 
in our minds, the cessation of violent impulses, the bringing of the thought to 
equipoise. This becomes an extraordinarly complex science in Tantric Yoga. 
Dhdrand, ‘meditation,’ has the literal sense of ‘holding’ or ‘maintaining,’ etc., and in 
the Tantric traditions is most closely associated with the practiced ability to hold the 
mental image of deific visualizations. These are the detailed mandalas that are first 
drawn out (usually on the ground) and then infused by the practitioners with the 
presence of the host of cosmic aspects (the elements, planes, and so forth) in their 
deified forms, typically represented by sonic instantiations in seed-phoneme (bija- 
mantra) form in combination with iconic images. These mandalas are then 
memorized, or visualized in all their detail by the initiates as part of a self- 
purification process. The mandalas are like focusing lenses for the initiate’s 
consciousness, redirecting the awareness out of animalistic consciousness, and both 
micro- and tele-scoping the awareness with divine light. To practice dhd@rand in the 


Tantric systems is to hold this mandalic ‘lense’ steady in the mind’s eye as all the 


components of one’s body, speech, mind, i.e. the entire psychophysical makeup is re- 
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envisioned in divine macro-micro-cosmic form. 

Anusmyrtih in the Buddhist version of the six-limbed Yoga refers to the ability 
of the practitioner to recall all at once the multi-layered teachings of the Buddhist 
doctrinal system. It is recollection of the precepts, the vast corpus of doctrine 
memorized by Buddhist students that is summarized in the Dharmasamgrahah and 
AbhidharmakoSah, the texts that gives us the full lists of all the doctrinal sets. These 
sets are frequently cited in the fifth chapter of the KGlacakratantra (citations and the 
set members with translations are in the end notes): the eighteen dhdtus or 
constituents,'* the five aggregates,'> the ten Krodhesvaras,'* the four continents,'’ the 
four Maras" and the five fears,'? the ten abilities of the Bodhisattva,”’ the six-fold 
desire realm,”! the ten bodhisattva-bhimis (grounds, or stages), the twelve ‘limbs’ of 
interdependent origination,” the four goddesses,™ the three charities,” the six 
addictions,”° the four skills,” the twelve ascetic practices,”* the Buddha’s five eyes,” 
the four parts to the truth of origin or arisal,*° the two types of non-essentiality 
(nairatmya),*' the Ten powers of the Tathagata,*” the six abhijfids or supersensory 
knowledges of the Buddha,” the requisite pair of merit and knowledge,™ the four 
reverential recollections, the four right-efforts,*° the four supernatural sensory 
powers,>’ the seven integral parts of enlightenment, the eightfold path,” the four 
truths,*° the four meditations,*' the four immeasurables,*? the four formless,” the 
absorptions,“ the three doors of liberation,** the three samddhis,** the four dhdranis,*’ 
the four analytical sciences,** threefold wisdom and knowledge,*® the eighteen gods of 


the desire realms,~° the twelve bases of consciousness,”! the two cosmic mountain 
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ranges at the edge of the world,” the thirty-two marks of the great man,” the four 
right exertions,™ etc.*> This is an enourmous body of information that the well- 
educated Buddhist practitioner was ideally expected to have memorized. In the 
Tantric systems anusmrti appears to include all of these preliminary doctrines, 
combined with the ability to recollect all the specific Tantric teachings. 

I translate samddhih, the sixth of the six limbs, as ‘perfected concentration’ for 
both etymological and contextual reasons. Sam + @ + Vdhd as an -i derivative noun 
gives us the term. Sam- as a prefix refers to ‘together,’ d- as a prefix refers to 
‘near.’ Wdhd as a verb refers to putting or placing, so sam-d-dhih is the putting or 
placing together and near. This is a spatial sense of what is required in ‘one-pointed’ 
(ekdgrata) or ‘perfect’ concentration, the singular self-focusing of the mind, much as 
is done by a martial artist preparing to split a beard, or an Olympic sprinter poised to 
explode from the starting blocks. The focus must be total, undistracted, and 
completely tuned to the task at hand. This is the sort of focus referred to in the 
samddhis accompanying the Tantric Yoga practices. Samddhi is a essential 
component of the sexual Yoga practices described in the fifth chapter of the 
Kdlacakratantra (see Chapter 9.4.3-9.4.4). Without samadhi the initiate will fail in 
the practice of acyuta-bodhicitta, restraint of the semen, and samadhi cannot be 
achieved without mastering the other five divisions of the Yoga. Samédhi is 
unattainable without mastery of dharand, and this itself requires the earlier steps. 
What we find as well in Tantric samddhis is that prdndydma is developed into an 


extraordinarly sophisticated science wherein the Yogi can supposedly stop the flow of 
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time through his or her subtle body system. This is a complex system, and will be 
explained in some detail below. 

The Saivagama shares with the Kalacakra tradition the basic doctrine of 
Sddangayoga, with prandydma, dhyana, pratydhara, dhdrand, tarka, and samadhi as 
the six limbs. The only difference between the Saiva list and the Sekoddesa list 
cited above is the use of farka (reasoning) in the former, and anusmrti (recollection) 
in the latter, a slightly different emphasis. In the Pardtrisikdvivarana Abhinava 
clarifies the emphasis placed on correct reasoning in the Trika system: 

Among all the lights of the component parts of Yoga, this (i.e. tarka) 

has been determined in the SriparvaSastra (i.e. Mdlinfvijaya) as the 

brilliant Sun (gabhastimdn) by which one gets liberated and liberates 

others. This (i.e. farka) should be understood in every way and 

reflected on by the clear-sighted ones (vicaksanaih) desirous of the 

supreme state (parepsubhih) by abandoning for a moment the jealousy 

common to mortal beings. The aspirant is established in the essential 

nature of the Self immediately after sat-tarka (Glocana) and, therefore, 

the specks of cloud that cover the Sun of consciousness are dissolved 

automatically by the savour of delight that the aspirant experiences at 

this moment.” 

8.2. Tantric Time (8.2.1. Time in the Tantric Systems, 8.2.1. Time in the Tantric 
Systems, 8.2.2. Some Tantric Categories of Time, 8.2.3. Mapping Time in the 
Tantras, 8.2.4. Detailed Mapping of Time in the Subtle Body Yogas) 

The first chapter of the Kdlacakratantra contains a long and as yet untranslated 


section on astronomy and astrology. This is the Jyotir-jfidna-vidhi-mahoddeSah 


section, the ‘Great Teaching on Procedures for Knowledge of Astronomy." (KCT 
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1.28-1.94, covering 44 pages in the Sarnath edition). Having taken a look at this 
material in the Sanskrit, I now understand why Newman did not translate this section 
in his dissertation on the first chapter of the Kdlacakratantra,® and I have not (yet) 
attempted to do so either. The fifth chapter of the KCT also contains a considerable 
amount of material on time meditations and initiations. In translating this material I 
have learned that Indian astronomy is a difficult subject. Among American scholars | 
know of only Prof. David Pingree (Brown University) and his collaborators and 
students have really tackled the material (and published on it), and Prof. Pingree has 
proven to be the only person capable of explaining to me some of the most incredibly 
abstruse astronomical material we find woven through the fifth chapter of the 
Kalacakratantra. Prof. Pingree was kind enough to spend a long afternoon with me 
in Providence answering my many questions on the use of astronomical terminology 
in the Kd@lacakratantra, and both he and his student (now lecturer at Brown) Kim 
Plofker also spent several shorter sessions with me explaining obscure technical points 
of classical Jyotih§dstrah. My thanks to Prof. Gary Tubb for added clarifications. 
8.2.1. Time in the Tantric Systems 

The doctrine of mapping bodily constituents, deity iconography, breaths, 
drops, etc. into the Indian categories of time is by no means unique to the Kdlacakra 
system. Abhinavagupta has a long chapter (Chapter 6) in his Tantrdlokah on the 
relationship of time to the initiate’s subtle body structure, and the required 
meditational practices to be undertaken in order to absorb time into the self and 


conquer its flow. The Kasmiri Saivite Tantras Netratantra and Svacchandatantra also 
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use these time-mapping meditations as part of the Tantric initiation rites. And as 
noted in Chapter 5.4.1 of this dissertation, there is also a KGlottaratantra in the 
KaSmiri Saivite system that has a chapter called Kalacakra. Chapter 5 of the 
Brhadbhitaddmaratantram is entitled The Section on the Perfected Wheel whose 
Nature is Time (Kdldtmaka-siddha-cakre-prabheda--see Chapter 5.4.3). Chapter 10 
of the same text is called the The Section on the Six Cakras whose Nature is Time 
(Sat-kalatmaka-cakra-prabheda).* Chapter 8 of the Amrtefatantra is called Kdla- 
vaficanah, the illusion of Time--a notion that appears repeatedly in different Tantric 
texts. In fact the literal translation of what is called the kdlakuta poison Siva drinks 
at the ‘churning of the cosmic ocean of milk’ is either "the black poison" or "the 
deadly poison of time." 

One of the most important aspects of both the Trika and Kdalacakratantra 
systems is thus the doctrine of time, and the relationship of our consciousness to time. 
Abhinava remarks, in his Mdlinivijayavdrttika, that the one lord, who consists of light 
and is beyond all thirty-seven cosmic principles, causes time to appear, creating the 
appearance of differentiation (in time). This very appearance of differentiation is 
known as the Sakti of time (kdla-Saktir). and by our stopping it, or blocking it, then 
the ‘eclipse’ begins.*' Quoting the Sridamaratantra, Abhinava says that time only 
appears to exist, having activity as its nature; it consists in the dispersal of the rays 
of light of one’s own consciousness, and is nothing other than the non-existence of 
being; therefore the one who is possessed of (i.e. identified with) the mandala whose 


paths have beer: blocked off by means of the complete blockage of (the dispersal of) 


the light-beams of one’s own consciousness becomes completely identified with 
(ekarasika, ‘of one flavor with’) the ‘Eater of time,’ (kdla-grdsa) and becomes himself 
a khecara (someone who can move freely in kha, space). Having thus blocked off 
one’s own rasmi-cakra, and drinking the unexcelled nectar (of immortality), one lives 
happily in a present that is not broken up by the two times (i.e. the past and the 
future).°? This same basic idea, i.e. that time is deadly and has to be somehow 
stopped, is found in the Kdlacakratantra. In a line that could be said to epitomize the 
‘time-teaching’ aspect of the Wheei of Time Tantra (kdla-cakra-tantra), Pundarika 
explains the ‘confidantes of time’ as follows: "These many, the thirty-six channels, 
carrying the prdna, are the female time confidantes (kdla-diityah) who cause the 
destruction of the physical body (Sarira-ksaya-kdrinyah). Therefore, the prdna that 
moves in them is to be stopped up. This is the esoteric meaning."® This line is a 
very simple statement of a rather complex doctrine of meditations on time cycles 
embedded into the subtle body that we shall discuss below. One of the intriguing 
aspects of this doctrine to note here is that both the 7rika thinkers and the Buddhist 
Tantrikas appear to have had a appreciation of the ‘space-time’ relationship in a sense 
somewhat analogous (though far different in detail) to what we refer to in 
contemporary English when we speak of a ‘space-time continuum,’ i.e. the notion that 
space and time are two interrelated aspects. The slightly mysterious term khecara or 
its feminine version khecart refers to someone who can move freely through space. 
The doctrines of both the Trika and Kdlacekra systems posit that the initiates who 


become free of time also become khecara/i, i.e. free of space. Ata more 
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straightforward level this is of course common sense: it takes time to move through 
space, so naturally anyone no longer bound in sequential time would no longer be 
bound to incremental space. 

In ancient India (and, I understand, to a great extent still today), doing things 
at the ‘proper time’ was absolutely vital to a successful life. India is a land and 
culture where religious rituals, sacrifices, festivals, marriages, funerals, Vedic 
initiations, war campaigns, political campaigns, the building of buildings, the 
openings of businesses, (and whatever other aspect of life the astrologers could think 
of) must be performed at the proper astronomical time under the proper astrological 
configurations with the proper planetary, solar, lunar, and stellar influences. For the 
participants in all these rites, failure to follow the ‘influence of the planets,’ etc. can 
be catastrophic, resulting in failure, disaster, disease, and even death. (A similar 
belief in the ruling of the heavenly bodies held sway in Greece and Rome, for many 
centuries in Europe, and among many people worldwide today.) The belief in this 
influence of the heavens rested on the assumption of an intimate inner experience of 
the outer, observable markers of time. As Pundartka explains, there is a direct 
matching relationship between the changing of the external seasons and the inner- 
‘seasons’ of the human being. "Here, [just as] in the external world there is the 
season of the Sun, [marked] by the movement of the Sun, with [the passing of each] 
pair of months (there are six seasons in the Indian system); [likewise] in the inner or 
meta-self (adhydtma), there is a season of the prdna with [each] pair of astrological 


signs [/agna-dvaya]. And it [the season of the prdga] takes place by the movement in 
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the ten mandalas on the left and right, divided into creation and destruction."™ This 
implies, as is understood in the Ayurveda doctrines, that there is a seasonal change in 
the pranas flowing in our bodies--giving yet another example of how the Tantras 
contain complementary and explicit versions of the often implicit doctrines of the 
Ayurveda system. In this context it should not be surprising--however confusing it 
may be for those of us not used to planning our lives on the basis of the complexities 
of Indian JyotihSdstra, that Tantric Yoga was also conceived of and practiced within 
the context of a cosmos where astrological influences were vitally taken into 
consideration. As painful as this may be to think about, it turns out that it is 
impossible to understand the details of Tantric Yoga practice without learning 
something of Indian Jyotiksdstra (or the Tibetan version of the same). 

An important point to remember for those of us used to a world of accurate 
digital and analogue clocks, is that in ancient India and in the rest of the ancient 
world there were no reliable portable time-keepers available for general use, and 
based on a global standard of time measurement as is the case today, with cheap and 
reasonably accurate clocks and watches widely available. As a result, time-keeping in 
India was a complicated business, partly dependent on the drips of water-clocks, and 
mostly dependent on the motions of the heavenly bodies. Anyone who has braved the 
complexities of the Indian time system quickly discovers a Pandora’s box of obscure 
time categories mapped to what seems like every conceivable calculation the Indian 
mind could conjure up. The plethora of time-calculations was partly due to the 


political economy of the astrologer’s business, and partly to the predilection of the 
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Indians for preserving the past. As Kim Plofker explained during a talk on Indian 
astronomy last year at Columbia, Indian astronomy was filled with mathematical 
approximations and a sort of ‘occult mathematics’ practiced by astronomers who 
preferred not to explain the methods whereby they arrived at their calculations. Part 
of the panditva of the astronomer was to present roughly accurate approximations of 
required astronomical calculations without explanation, so that he retained a certain 
mysterious authority; mathematical approximations were often also necessary because 
Indian astronomers had absorbed incomplete or inaccurate equations from other 
countries, and had to correct for the discrepancies. So on the one hand we are 
dealing with an astronomical system that is partly designed to be incomprehensible so 
that its professional practitioners will stay in business. Then on the other hand we 
have a time-keeping system that absorbed doctrines from outside of India and 
overlayed them onto pre-existing strata without necessarily bothering to distinguish the 
old from the new, or what worked better from what made no sense. As David 
Pingree has remarked: “Astronomy shares with other scholarly disciplines in India the 
characteristic of being repetitive. Indian astronomers did not usually attempt 
innovations in theory; they wished to preserve their tradition as intact as possible.... 
Much of the history of this science in India, then, must be simply an account of the 
means by which the traditions were preserved, and a recitation of the often bizarre 
modifications and elaborations of the basic formulas."®° What innovation there was 
came from incursions of foreign theory from Mesopotamia via Iran, and from Greece; 


the desire to combine new theory and the desire to preserve old theory "meant that 


some contradictions would always persist. Thus, internal consistency was not 
expected in any Indian astronomical system.... Taney were not motivated to examine 
the logical foundations of mathematical astronomy, but only to tinker with the 
computational superstructure."*’ So there are numerous built-in obscurations and 
confusions to be dealt with when seeking to understand subject of time in the Tantras. 
It should not really surprise us to find that the astronomical system underlying 
the Trika and the Kdlacakratantra systems is by and large the same system developed 
and preserved in the classical JyotihSdstrah of India in the first millennium. As 
Pingree has explained in his general introduction to JyotihSdastrah, early Indian 
astronomy was devoted to determining the correct times of the Vedic ntual 
performances. Lagadha stated: "For the Vedas have come forth for the sake of 
sacrifice, and sacrifices are established in the orderly succession of times. Therefore, 
he who knows this jyautisa, the science of determining times, knows the sacrifices."°* 
Later the concerns of the astronomers shifted to fixing “the proper moments 
(muhdrta) for performing the sammskdras and to compute the calendar (paricdnga) 
which indicated festivals, auspicious and inauspicious times (fithis, yogas, or 
karanas), entries of the Sun into zodiacal signs (sankrdntis), eclipses (grahanas), and 
the like,"®’ and to tracking planetary motions for casting horoscopes. What we find 
in the Buddhist and Saivite Tantras is that this entire complex of JyotihSdstrah has 
been absorbed, and as with other contributing streams of Tantric Yoga, somewhat 


transformed as part of the consistent mapping of the individual’s subtle energy flows 


to the cosmic influences. Just as with the purification rites designed to transform the 
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individual’s experiential perception of the physical components of the dense and subtle 
bodies, so too the initiation rites are designed to transform the individual’s 
experiential perception of time and the astrological influences of the heavenly bodies. 
In order to conquer time, to become a time-eater or time-destroyer, and thereby 
become a /fvanmukta, the Tantric initiate needs to learn to become aware of these 
time influences, meditatively capture them, and then extinguish or transcend them. 
This is also the logic underlying the idea of compacting millions of lives as a 
bodhisattva into this life as a Tantric initiate. Millions of lives take a long time to 
live, and the successful practice of Tantric Yoga was apparently believed to eliminate 
time as normally experienced. 

At the macrocosmic level the function of the heavenly influences was 
explained by the notion of the controlling winds, i.e. the idea that the gods and 
demons could control the movement of the planets and other heavenly bodies (and 
therefore time, since these are what time was measured by). These macrocosmic 
winds are described in Puranic cosmologies that Pingree suggests date to the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Pingree summarizes for us the basic cosmology found 
in the Purdnas that is pertinent to our considerations: 

In the Purdnas the earth is a flat-bottomed, circular disk, in the center 

of which is a lofty mountain, Meru. Surrounding Meru is the circular 

continent Jambudvipa, which is in turn surrounded by a ring of water 

known as the Salt Ocean. There follow alternating rings of land and 

sea until there are seven continents and seven oceans. In the southern 

quarter of Jambudvipa lies India--Bharatavarsa. .... Above the earth’s 

surface and parallel to its base are a series of wheels the centers of 

which lie on the vertical axis of Meru, at the tip of which is located the 


North Polestar, Dhruva. The wheels, bearing the celestial bodies, are 
rotated by Branma by means of bonds made of wind. The order of the 
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celestial bodies varies; the earliest seerns to be Sun, Moon, naksatras, 

and Saptarsis (Ursa Major). Some Puranas place the grahas (planets) 

between the Moon and the naksatras; in others, interpolated verses add 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn (in that order) between the 

naksatras and the Saptarsis.” 
What we have here then is a macro-cosmology that locates all of the heavenly bodies 
on wheels controlled by winds. It does not take a great leap of imagination to see a 
micro-cosmic version of this encapsulated in a mapping to the inner wheels (cakras) 
of the body, and the winds (prdras) flowing through these centers. We would have 
to say then that the basic principle in the Trika Tantras and Kdlacakra of conquering 
the flow of winds and thereby conquering the movement of the heavenly bodies and 
time is based on a fairly ancient inherited paradigm. The innovation appears to be in 
the idea that through the subtle body Yogas this level of control would actually 
become possible for the initiates. It does not appear from what I have read in the 
Tantras that the authors had in mind actually controlling the movements of the 
heavenly bodies themselves in the sense of changing the actual movement of a planet 
through the heavens. What they appeared to be aiming at was controlling the 
influence these heavenly bodies had on the individual experient, an influence 
described in the astrological systems. In this intellectual and cultural context, it 
would have been perfectly reasonable for the Yoga traditions to develop the belief that 
by controlling the internal winds---since these are fundamentally the same as the 
cosmic winds--one would eventually be able to control the cosmic winds also--at least 


as far as they affected the individual. 


The preceding begins, then, to explain the cultural and belief-system logic 
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undergirding the practices of the Tantras in general, and the 7rika and Kdlacakra 
Tantra system in particular. The basic logic is this: there are macrocosmic winds 
controlled by the gods that flow cut of a series of stacked wheels along the pole-star 
axis through Mt. Meru, and cause the movement of the heavenly bodies--and 
therefore control the flow of measurable time. Due to the holographic nature of 
reality (i.e. its macre-micro-cosmic mappability), each person’s subtle body is an 
instantiation of this macrocosmic reality, with the stacked wheels of the Mt. Meru- 
pole star axis individualized as the cakras along the central channel axis of the subtle 
body. The heavenly winds that move time through the planets are also the bodily 
winds that move time in our bodies through the flows of our humors, bodily 
consitituents, sensory awareness, etc. Yet time manifestly kills us, driving us through 
the repetitive cycles of birth, living, dying, the between state, rebirth, and so on. 
Whether we are born as gods, demons, animais, angels, (etc.), or humans, we are 
still subject to this driving and ultimately deadly force of cycling time. As Arraj has 
summarized from the seventh book of the Svacchanda Tantra, 

Internai time exists because of the parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. Accordingly, the text begins its discussion of 
internal time by enumerating the divisions of the body or the 
microcosm. Building on the Samkhya model, the text lists the 
components of the body and declares ihat the body contains all tne 
levels (tattvdni) of the cosmos and their deities. The most important of 
the body’s components, however, are the various breaths and their 
channels in which the self and its powers are preeminently manifest. 
and whose manipulation, therefore, offers to the adept a way to master 
and supersede the temporal structure of the manifest universe.”! 


In order to become liberated from time, then, the Tantric initiates have to unlock the 


connection points that trap them into the time-cycling experience by mastering the 
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flow of the internal winds. In a sense, then, prdmdydma is for the Tantrikas a process 
of seizing back one’s destiny from the gods who control the winds of time, taking 
hold of these same winds that are the inner winds of one’s own system (remember 
from Chapter 2.4. that the prdnas or inner vayus are the inner version of the winds in 
the atmosphere), and stopping their flow. In this sense prdndydma is not just ‘breath- 
control’; it is also ‘time-control’ since the initiate is learning to control the basic 
counting unit of time (the four-second prdna) that is also the life-breath energy 
coursing through his subtle body network. This prepares the initiates to crack the 
combination locks that are the knots in the cakras discussed in Chapter 7.4. The 
access to these knots while the initiates are alive as human beings is through the 
sexual energy--the only force powerful enough to crack the safe belonging to demon 
time, by pulling the vydna wind into the central channel and unravelling the knots 
(granthis) in the cakras, thus liberating the practitioners from time’s grip. (The 
subject of the practice of the sexual yogas is taken up in detail in Chapter 9). 

§.2.2. Some Tantric Categories of Time 

I will not try here to explain all the intricacies of the time-mapping systems 
used in the Tantras, mostly because my understanding of Indian Jyotihsdstrah is too 
limited to do full justice to the subject. There are however a number of basic 
concepts that should be kept in mind. First is that for the ancient world the planetary 
bodies consisted of the Sun, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, the Moon, Mars, and 
Jupiter, with Rahu or the ascendant designated as the cause of eclipses, and Ketu the 


descendant. As the slowest (known) planet to move through the heavens, Jupiter’s 60 
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year cycle became the arbiter of time calculations--a cycle that appears to underlie our 
current time system of 60 seconds in a minute, and 60 minutes in an hour. The 
K@lackakra and Trika Tantric systems share this rather curious and interesting system 
of time ca!culation that, while familiar to Indian astrologers and astronomers, is not 
commonly known about by madern schgiareseves though it apparently derives from a 
Babylonian system. During the course of sixty years, there are considered to be 
21,600 days, since the ideal year for the Indian calendars was 360 days (60 x 360 = 
21,600). In a built-in system of macro-microcosmic mapping, it was also considered 
that a human being takes 21,600 breaths--consisting of an inhalation and exhalation-- 
during the course of one 24-hour day. It turns out that a full prdga (inhalation and 
exhalation, prdna + apdna) lasts four seconds. As I discussed in Chapter 2.4, this 
temporal unit of a four-second préna dates back to early Chanda-Sdstra, in the 
practices of breath control used for charting the Vedic mantras,” where a prdya was 
calculated as 1/6th of a vinddt, itself 1/360th of a day. In modern time-keeping, we 
have 60 minute hours, and twenty-four of these make up a day (and night). 

Therefore each hour is 1/24th of a full day, and each minute is 1/60th of 1/24th of a 
day. The Indian system used the obverse of these units. In Indian time, rather than 
having 24 sets (hours) of sixty minutes, we have 60 sets of twenty-four minutes. 
These twenty-four minute sets are éalied ghatikds, and the Indian water clocks were 
therefore set to measure 1/60th of a twenty-four hour day. A gharikd was also 
known as a nddf or nddikd, the same term used for 72,000 subtle body channels that 


are typically referred to as ndqis. I suspect there is a relationship of this classical 
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number of 72,000 channels to the standard system of Indian time calculations, though 
so far it eludes me.” At first I thought that the use of the same term ndqf for units of 
time and for the subtle body channels was coincidental, though certainly odd. Upon 
reading through the material in the Tantric texts on the time meditations, though, it 
appears that the use of the same term may have been intentional, since the flow of 
prdna through the subtle body channels is of course time-dependent. I have however 
not yet plumbed all the depths of this mysterious relationship between time and the 
subtle body. 

Another important term to be aware of when reading the Tantric passages on 
temporal mapping is the term samdhyd. In the Vedic literature this term refers 
initially to the times of Sunrise and Sunset, when the initiate is to perform the 
agnihotra rites that mark the rebirth of the Sun in the morning, and its disappearance 
at night (See Chapter 2.2), reaffirming the essential identity of the dtman with its 
source in the Sun. Then a third samdhyd or ‘junction’ is added, noontime, when the 
Sun is directiy overhead (I am not yet clear on when this first comes into play). In 
the Tantric systems a fourth samdhyd appears at midnight--though the midnight 
samdhy& may be discussed in Vedic material I have not yet read, and so not be a 
Tantric innovation These four samdhyds or junctures of the day are used to mark the 
times of ritual activities, and form part of another division of the day into eight 
praharas, roughly three hour segments, so there are two praharas between each 
sandhya. The prdnas, nddis or ghatikds, praharas, and samdhyds mark the basic 


components of the day-night cycle. There are of course many other time markers, 
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including the whole set of lunar time categories, the twelve sets of astrological signs, 
the twelve months, rising signs of planets, a variety of transit points marked in the 
heavens, and then a variety of calculated values based on combining mathematical 
factors derived from relative values of planetary, solar, lunar, and stellar motions. 
All of the various junctures or linkage points in the time sequences are looked 
at in the Tantric material as points where Time--in the sense of a deadly force--is 
vulnerable. So we find that the seed-syllables of the mantras are mapped to these 
junctures in the Tantric meditations as part of a strategy to bring time under the 
conscious control of the initiate. The logic of the sonic mapping of time derives from 
the early beliefs in the protective power of mantras. Although the sophistication level 
is considerably different, there is a consistent type-hierarchy between the logic of 
reciting mantras (dhdranis) and applying them to the body (mantra-nydsa) to protect 
against snake-bite (as noted in Chapter 3.8), and the logic of precision mapping of 
‘seed-phonemes’ (bija-mantras) to the juncture points of time to ward-off time’s 
deadly ‘snake-bite’ (see 8.2.5. below for a discussion of phonemic mapping). With 
sandhyd used as the term for the moming, noon, and evening junctures of the day, 
with the Tantric addition of midnight, and units of bhdsd, Sanskrit language, mapped 
to these junctures, we could also interpret the much debated term samdhydbhdsd as a 
term for the mantric language mapped to time’s junctures, the Tantric method of 
using Sanskrit sound to access and control the movement of time/destiny at its 
vulnerable points--time’s marmans so to speak. Given the tremendous prevalence of 


bijamantra usage in the different Tantric systems, and their great concern with time, | 
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would not be surprised should it turn out that this suggested interpretation of 
samdhydbhdsé may in fact have been the original denotation of the term, with the idea 
of symbolic language--such as using the terms lotus and vajra for the vulva and penis- 
-developing as a secondary denotation. 

According to the system presented in the Kdlacakra, the subtle body has an 
intrinsic capacity for embedding multiple cycles of time--both multiple sequential 
cycles and multiple meta-cycles. That is to say, the Tantric initiates can supposedly 
map into their awareness the Indian equivalent of milliseconds, seconds, minutes, 
hours, parts of the day, days and nights, fortnights, months, years, multiple years, 
eras, and ages, and bring these into meditative focus and mastery in what the 
Buddhist system calls the perfection stage or completion stage yogas. The logic of 
this doctrine appears to derive directly out of the Tantric understanding of the subtle 
body system as discussed in Chapter 7.4. Through the Tantric Yoga the initiates 
collapse into their living awareness the multiple temporal and a-temporal dimensions 
represented by life, the intermediate state, death, and what is beyond time (also 
represented by waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state). Those who 
master this process become aware, alert, and conscious in a way that incorporates the 
non-temporal or eternal dimensions, thereby becoming themselves Sivas and Saktis or 
Buddhas and Buddha-consorts. They do this by stopping the normal flow of time 
through their systems. 

The units of time are essentially abstract--mathematical categories or sets are 


used to bracket durations for time calculations. Time is the great destroyer, the 
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killer, in the Trika and Kdlacakratantra. It is personalized as deadly female energy 
(the kdla-ditis mentioned above) flowing through our subtle body system. Here we 
can see the underlying rationale for the argument that pilgrimage trips, religious 
rituals, festival celebrations, etc. are for the Tantric practitioner irrelevant. Why? 
Because all of these ritual activities are markers in time and space, and therefore 
markers in a deadly unreality of perception that has to be left behind. In the 
Vimalaprabha we have a specific directive not to engage in the "outer" or normal 
forms of exoteric worship and prayer: "In this regard, wherever prdna causes 
governance (adhikdra) there, understanding the single word of the forty-eight worded 
[mantra] of the lord, together with the name of the feminine leader of the mandala, 
one should recite with the prdna-flow, not with the string of aksa beads."™“ (The use 
of the aksa-mdla is widespread among other Yoga sects.) See also Chapter 10.6. for 
a discussion of the mantra-nydsa practice in the Kdlacakratantra, where the 
systematic absorption of the energies of the pilgrimage sites into the initiates’ bodies 
is said to replace the need to actually go to those locations. 

8.2.3. The Unreality of Time 

It would be logically more difficult to sustain a doctrine that identifies an 
ultimately problematic element--i.e. deadly time--and then posits that element was 
somehow ultimately real, since an ultimately real all-pervading entity would 
presumably be inescapable. So it is quite reasonable that we find in the Tantras a 
doctrine of the unreality of time. One of the aspects not made explicit in the Tantric 


discussions of the roles of the fires in the subtle-body Yogas is that in order to 
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conquer time, in order to become a kdla-grahaka, one who eats up time, the initiate 
would have to internalize and identify with ‘the Fire of Time’, the kdlagni. Only by 
‘becoming’ the fire that destroys time could one master the otherwise insidious and 
deadly flow of this illusory energy through our system. At one point in the 
Malintvijayottaratantra the text describes the j[vah, the living soul, as "situated inside 
the prdna-cavity, with a brightness equal to the fire of time" (/ivah prdna-pufa- 
antasthah kala-anala-sama-dyutih).” In an amazingly bold turn of reasoning given 
the Indian context of a near-slavish acceptance of the powers of astrology, the Tantric 
tradition simply posited that time itself is ultimately unreal, part of the great illusion. 

As mentioned above, the sixth chapter of Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdlokah 
concerns time. What follows is an English translation of the first ten verses of this 
chapter, compared with an English translation of some material from the Sekoddesa 
and the Kalacakra--we find a remarkably similar doctrines in these Saivite and 
Buddhist systems about the non-reality of time: 

Now is discussed the clear external method known by the name sthdana- 

prakalpa (formation of supports). It is said there are three types of 
supports--in the prdnas, in the body, and externally. The breaths are 
fivefold, [the supports] in the body are twofold, external and internal. 

The external [supports] are elevenfold, as the mandala, the sacrificial 

altar site (sthandila) the sacrificial vessel or recipient (pdtra), rosary 

(aksasiitra), book (pustaka, linga, skull (téra), cloth (pafa), (plaster, 

clay, metal etc.] figure (pusta), image (pratima), and divine effigy 

(mirti), and there are many more in addition. Here the procedures are 

only given for what rests on the prdnas. This entire path is sixfold, 

and is extremely diffuse; yet it is said that this is completely located in 

one place, i.e. in the prdga. Access to the path occurs either 

sequentially or non-sequentially; because sequence and non-sequence 


are distinguished as either varied or single in the domain of existence.” 


So the focus of the chapter is on the relationship of time to the prdnas. Because of 
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the connection of the prdnas to the cosmos, through holographic instantiation the 
cosmos is also located in the body’s prdmas. Prana functionality is either sequential 
and varied, or non-sequential and singular. The basic argument that follows is that 
the perception of cause-effect relationships requires sequence--and is therefore varied, 
whereas there is also instantaneous perception such as the knowledge one gains in the 
moment of looking at a picture, etc., that is in effect non-sequential--and this is a 
singular type of perception, not dispersed or divided. It is worth noting here that 
although Kdlf as the name of the goddess frequently is translated as ‘the black one,’ in 
the following passage from Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdlokah she is evidently the feminine 
personification of Time. This is in keeping with the doctrines of the Kdlikrama 
school that were absorbed into the Trika-darSana (see Chapter 5.2.2), and helps 
explain why Kali is usually depicted artistically as a destroying or terrifying goddess, 
since time is the great destroyer. 
Time also has a sequential and non-sequential nature, and exists entirely 
in consciousness. Kdli is said to be the name of the supreme Sakti of 
god. She is in fact external to consciousness, making manifest the 
sequence and non-sequence that she envelopes within herself, remaining 
in their manifestation as the activity of prdya. What is purified pure 
consciousness has as its ultimate reality light; separating what consists 
of that (i.e. consciousness that is light) from the self, the sky (i.e. the 
visible universe) appears differentiated. And that [sky] is what is said 
to be the void-form state of consciousness (tad eva Siinya-riipatavam 
sanvidah parigtyate); the highest state of the yogins is [achieved] by 
the discrimination ‘not this, not that.’”’ 

Here we have an intriguing macro-mapping of basic states of consciousness, again 


sticking to the ancient Vedic paradigm of the three worlds. The conscious individual 


is on earth; up in heaven, i.e. the Sun, is the purified pure consciousness that is 
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light; separating these two is the sky, and the sky is the void. Time, though 
experienced internally as a perception by the unenlightened, is in fact external to 
[male?] consciousness, coming from the supreme feminine. Jayaratha glosses ‘the 
void-form state’ (Sanya-riipatvam) of consciousness as the state of being the perceiver 
of the void [S§anya-pramdatrtvam], and explains that this voidness is because of the 
complete destruction of the universe of knowable things; however, he says, this 
voidness does not apply to consciousness itself. He glosses ‘the highest state’ [pard 
da§a] as Stinya-atiftinya-ripd, i.e. the form that is completely empty of the void. To 
clarify this gloss, he quotes an unsourced verse: ‘having reached the state of 
voidness, one is afterwards free of sensation; this is nirvdna, and has as its secondary 
name the path of darkness.’ Jayaratha introduces the next verse by saying that the 
yogi who perceives the void becomes indifferent to it, and focuses instead on the 
perception of the prdna.” 

What is interesting here is the congruence of the idea that the yogi transcends 
the perception of time: this is a very basic and important doctrine to understand for 
both the Trika Kasmir Saivite Tantric Yoga and the Anuttara Buddhist Tantric Yoga 
as we find in the Kaiacakra system. Both systems posit the essential unreality of 
time, saying that it is in effect an illusory subsystem of human consciousness. 
Compare Abhinava’s explanation of the Trika doctrine about time with the doctrine 
enunciated in the Sekoddefa--(SD 29:) “Just as a young virgin might see in a mirror a 
divinatory image that is not produced from a real object, likewise the yogi also sees 


the properties of the past and the future in the sky. (SD 30:) That is neither existent 
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nor non-existent, since one sees that the object is void of reality; and since there is 
no real existing thing, the object is like an illusion, dream, or Indra’s net." A 
passage from Pundarika’s commentary on the Kdlacakratantra elaborates the ideas in 
this view for us: 

Because in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror [87.30] there is seeing the 

image of the non-frozen [properties] without the frozen (or insensate) 

properties (jada-dharmair vind). Just as the young woman, as the 

mantra-goddess in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror, by the strength of 

[her] authority (adhisthdna-balena) sees the non-frozen image of the 

properties that are reproduced in the past and the future, and those 

past, present, and future [88.1] non-frozen properties are facing into 

the mirror, and those that are without the frozen properties lack the 

appearance of the non-frozen properties in the mirror, and those 

properties are not thought of by the young woman. In this [same] way, 

the yogl, by the power of the authority of his own thinking, sees the 

non-paralyzed appearance in the space constituent without the frozen 

triple world [jada-traidhdtukam].*° 

The Kdlacakra and Trika systems both refer to jada or jadatvam as the 
characteristic quality of the unelightened nature of matter, and dense-matter-dominated 
consciousness. Jada is used generally in Sanskrit to refer to what is cold, chilly or 
frozen, dull, paralyzed or numb, dull, stupid, or senseless. What is intriguing in both 
doctrines, with their emphasis of the light-aspect of consciousness, and their emphasis 
on the internal cosmic fires and melting drops, is how relevant the "frozen" 
denotation of the term jada becomes. Woven into the above passage’s complicated 
syntax is the idea that a young virgin, who is traditionally believed to be able to 
prognosticate by looking into a mirror, sees images of the past and future that by 


definition do not really exist. Past events no longer exist, and future events do not 


yet exist. Nonetheless she sees these prognostic images, and can accurately predict 
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what will happen, because in her prognostic perception she has shifted out of the 
normal sequentially linear continuum of time. Most aspects of material reality are, in 
this doctrine, frozen or insensate, un-en-lightened, unmelted by the radiating beams of 
divine consciousness that are pure light (and heat). In her ability to perceive past and 
future events in the divinatory mirror, the young virgin is by definition looking at a 
version of these insensate properties that is not insensate--otherwise she would not be 
able to see them. This is a magical ability that Tantric initiates can also partake of, 
and will partake of when they ‘wake up.’ In so doing the initiates gain a new type of 
vision, an ability to use the divine light of consciousness to ‘see into’ normally hidden 
(or frozen) dimensions of reality. We have here a remarkably consistent doctrine-- 
from a system-logic viewpoint--from the Vedic times into both the Saivite and 
Buddhist Tantric systems. In the earlier Vedic tradition we have an elaborate placing 
of man in the cosmic solar/divine web of life energy, and an emphasis on the idea 
that man’s true and potential identity is solar--the Sun being the original womb of the 
soul, and the home man returns to at death; and the Soma plant encapsulating that 
solar fiery power and potentially bringing man into the divine state while alive. Here 
in the 7rika and Kdlacakra shared logic, the initiate is striving to achieve a conscious 
awareness of this eternal state while alive. Rather than being killed by time, or 
remaining controlled by its cycles, the Tantric initiates seek to shift to the 
consciousness frequency whereby they kill or consume time itself, and so are no 
longer subject to its destructive forces. This is how, from the Buddhist perspective, it 


become possible for the bodhisattvas to ‘pack in’ multiple eons of lifetimes of 
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evolution into this one--they shift out of the time-cycling function and gain the 
freedom to compress cosmic repetitions of their own evolutionary paths into the 
present. This also is--within the logic of the systems--an achievement of the Soma 
drinker’s ideal, without the external Soma plant; one can potentially become god- 
like, while alive. 
8.2.4. Detailed Mapping of Time in the Subtle Body Yogas 

There are several passages in the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakra where detailed 
meditations are prescribed for the initiate that are designed to map systemic 
components into the categories of time, and to map the components of time into the 
initiate’s body. Pundarika gives us an explanation of the basic Kdélacakra doctrine 
about the absorption of time into the initiate’s bodhicitta: 


The first attainment of a stage is with the eighteen hundred [moments] attained 
that are characterized by non-ejaculation. By this number, ending with the 
twelfth stage,*' one attains the twelve stages by the twenty-one thousand six 
hundred indestructible drops, up until the end of the twelve limbs. From the 
cessation of the twelve transits, there is [94.5] cessation of the twelve 
astrological signs; from the cessation of the twelve months, there is cessation 
of the three hundred and sixty days.** From cessation of the three hundred 
and sixty days, there is cessation of the twenty-one thousand six hundred 
ghatikds (because there are 21,600 units of 24 minutes each in an idealized 
360 day year). In this [same] way, just as it is externally, there is [also] in the 
body the cessation of the breaths of the sixty ghafikds (i.e. the 60 sets of 24 
minutes in a day and night);** through the cessation of the breaths, there is 
cessation of the body, by the indestructible moments of the bodhicitta. Just as 
mercury (Ssiétaka) is oxidized, having consumed the iron and gems, [and] 
grasping their great passicn (mahdrdga), it remains, not as an insensate 
constituent. With that great passion it creates contact in these metals, [and] 
those [94.10] metals become white; small stones become gems. Likewise, 
the bedkicitta that has come into existence, having consumed the aggregates, 
constituents, and consciousness bases together with the breaths, grasping their 
great passion, it remains, and it is not insensate. By that passion, through the 
influence of merit, in those sentient beings in whom it creates authority, in 
them it becomes a superknowledge, not completely perfected Buddha-hood.® 
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So here we find the expression of the idea that time is ‘mappable’ into the 
structure of the subtle body, and that by mastering the flows of energy in the subtle 
body one can ‘conquer’ time. The Saivite Svacchanda Tantra also enumerates the 
pervasion of the body by the network of channels, the ten main channels and breaths, 
the three principal channels among these, and the mapping of the discrete components 
of time to the particular breaths. (In keeping with the basic Vedic paradigm, and the 
later Yogic adoption of the same, the text identifies the hammsah with Siva, the Sun, 
and the Self.) The motions of the various heavenly bodies are mapped to the 
movements of the prdnas; in particular, as the time of day moves through the eight 
three-hour watches (praharas) that make up a twenty-four hour cycle (the so called 
‘nychthemeron’ in technical English), the inner prdna is said to move in sections up 
through the cakras to the dvddaSdnta locale, a point twelve arigulas or finger breadths 
above the crown of the head, and out from the heart and the back. These basic day- 
breath mappings are then extended into mappings to brightening and darkening 
fortnights, months, new and full Moons, eclipses, equinoxes, the year, procession 
through zodiacal signs, the progression of the Sun north and south of the solar 
ecliptic, a cycle of tweive years, and finally the Jovian cycle of 60 years--all also 
common to the Kélacakra system, and to Abhinavagupta’s discussion of the Time 
principle/plane (kdlatattva) in the Tantraloka.* These considerations lead among 
other things to a discussion of prognostications, particularly of the adept’s own death, 
followed immediately by a meditation to conquer death, with a visualization of 


Svacchanda as Lord of Time, identical with the hamsa.*” Again we see in this Yogic 
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process an instance of the basic, common, widely shared Tantric Yoga technology 
used by the Buddhists and the Saivites (and undoubtedly other groups in India). The 
systems shared a mapping paradigm that conceived of the macrocosm as mappable 
into, and hence controllable by the microcosmic individual--an elaborate form of 
magic really. Since, up toa considerable level of specificity, the doctrinal groups 
shared basic conceptions of the macrocosm and microcosm--with the same units of 
time, the same basic physiological parameters, the same number of breaths and 
internal channels, the same number of phonemes in the Sanskrit alphabet, and so on, 
it would make sense that their macro-microcosmic mapping systems functioned--to a 
large degree--according to the same principles. 
8.3. Phonemic Mapping in the Tantras 

In contemporary computer programming, one approach is known as Object 
Oriented Programming, whereby programmers create moveable packets of code that 
are referred to as Objects. These Objects can be interchangeabiy assembled to create 
complete programs, much as one builds a car from several parts, and many of these 
parts can be used in different models. We can use this principle of condensed objects 
as an analogy for understanding the use in che Tantric systems of the packets of sound 
energy known as bijamantras. There are a large number of sets of these short 
syllables cf Sanskrit, and they are empioyed for multiple different uses. Compacted 
into these seed phonemes are sets of information, with the phonemes functioning both 
as mnemonic devices, and believed to be actual encapsulations of sets of real 


phenomena. Two of the most important uses for bijamantras are for reprogramming 
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the time machine, and for protecting and purifying the initiates so they can safely and 
effectively practice the subtle body Yogas. 

In Chapter 3 of the Malintvijayottaratantra, on mastering the extraction of the 
mantras (mantroddhdra) we have an intriguing explanation of how it can be that one 
could control the elements of the universe with the seed-phonemes. The vdcakds, i.e. 
the denoters, sound-syllables, are divided two-fold, nine-fold, and fifty-fold. The 
two-fold division is into bias and yonis, i.e. seeds and wombs, or Siva and Sakti, 
otherwise known as vowels and consonants--an interesting sexualization of sound. 
The nine-fold division is into the eight classes of consonants and ksa. The fifty are 
the fifty phonemes that constitute the md/d or garland that gives the Tantra its name.** 
These fifty are considered fifty flaming rays of Sunlight (Satérdha-kirana-ujjvala)-- 
another instance of the sound = light equation we find so frequently in Sansknt, 
embedded in the Vedic paradox that the verses of the Sruti are sound-mantras that 
were seen by the Rsis. At one point the Mdlinivijaya describes the bija-mantras 
uttered by the yogi as a pearl-necklace of radiating, effulgent stars--the stars being the 
phonemes: "One should meditate [on the garland of phonemes while] uttering [it] 
with one’s very own mouth, [the byas] having the form of a pearl-necklace of dras 
(stars), flashing, effulgent with rays."* Recall from Chapter 2.4.3. that the Vedic 
_ literature already contains the basic doctrine that human breaths are forms of the Solar 
fires coming to earth through the winds. And in order to enunciate a mantra one 
must breathe, and to recite it silently one must use the prdga or vdyu of the citta. 


Here the syllables themselves are also said to be the rays of Sunlight, the kiranas. 
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We also examined passages from the Upanisads in Chapter 7.2.3. that described how 
the solar rays slip into the channels of the subtle body, and vice versa. So the 
doctrine is essentially consistent in its type-identity logic over thousands of years and 
considerable transformation in form and structure. The point in the Vedas is to use 
the mantras appropriately in the prescribed manner to carry out the external rituals. 
In the Tantras, the system is to a great extent internalized; even what is layed out in 
the mandala is then destroyed as the initiate moves on to the sexual Yogas. In both 
systems however the main point seems to be to learn to control the incoming cosmic 
fires through disciplined use of the breaths and sound-packets known as mantras. Just 
as in modern electronic technologies the amount of current flowing through a 
particular technological device has to be precisely regulated to produce the electronic 
image, or sound, or the user risks ‘burning out’ the circuitry, so too in the Tantric 
practice the circuits must be cleared (i.e. purified) and the use of the mantras and 
breaths strictly controlled in order to engender the divine nectar, and ‘light-up’ the 
circuitry of the subtle body, or else the initiate risks burning out his or her own 
circuits, and the texts warn of possible death. 
8.3.1. Phonemic Remapping of Time 

It is it difficult to follow the linguistic logic of all the intricacies of phonemic 
mapping in the Tantric Yoga mediational practices outlined in the fifth chapter of the 
Kdlacakra. The problem with the comprehensibility of this system is that it bears not 
a small similarity to the mathematical principles used in computer languages. The 


built in complexity of Tantric mantra-Sdstra represents the continuation of an ancient 
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Indian tradition. As Staal remarked on the use of mantras in the Soma rites, "The 
Soma sequences exhibit mind-boggling complexities that relate almost entirely to the 
form of the chants and recitations...."" In the Tantras, sets of variables are given, 
and then, under certain circumstances of time, these variables map to particular 
aspects of the exiernal and internal time sequences. Using the consistent type-identity 
principles that run through the Indian systems, these mapped timing variables are then 
type-hierarchically remapped to the flows in the subtle body. Yet the subtle body is 
not a static system, and the planets, naksatras, and zodiacal signs are also not static 
from the perspective of the earth-based observer. The result is that we end up with a 
constantly moving, constantly shifting relationship between the flows of the rasa and 
bodhicitta through the channels and cakras, timed to match the motions of the 
heavens. In the Trika and Kdlacakra systems, we live in a giant ‘time machine,’ (one 
of the terms we can use to translate kdla-cakra is ‘time-machine’”'). As Mars moves 
through Sagittarius, or Jupiter transits Capricorn, or the Moon enters a new naksatra, 
simultaneously prdna wind-energies flow through nddfs (channels) in the body, all 
timed by prdna and ndqf units of time. In a sense we are, from the Tantric 
perspective, living in normal or ordinary consciousness to a certain degree as 
marionettes, with the most intimate functions of our bio-psyches linked to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies under the contro! of time. To gain control over this situation, 
instead of being controlled by it, the Tantric practitioners must gain adhisthdna or 
adhisthatrtvam, that state of mastery or governance or authority over the functional 


processes of time that govern our lives. As part of the method for focusing the 
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conscious awareness on the moving target of the flowing macro-microcosmic winds 
that are controlling us, the initiates use the sets of mapping variables known as the 
bija mantras. 

As discussed in Chapter 2.4, the human use of Sanskrit mantras is the human 
version of wielding Indra’s vajra, the powerful lightning bolt that can destroy 
enemies, free the waters, etc. In the time-machine usage of the mantras, those 
transformed versions of the cosmic life-giving light and heat (fire) radiating from the 
Sun, the initiates zap the junctions of time with this blazing sound-fire, permitting the 
initiates to stop the time flows. The code of bijamantras used for this reprogramming 
of the time machine appears to be unique to each text. I have not been able to 
determine (yet) whether there is a consistent syntactical logic to the bijamantra coding 
schemas. The logic of the linguistic codes, i.e. why it is that a particular Dija is 
chosen to be mapped to a particular planet, samdhyd, nddf, cakra, paficamahdabhita, 
etc. so far escapes me. They appear to simply be the logical permutations of various 
possible combinations of Sanskrit phonemes, based largely--though not entirely--on 
the structure of the alphabet (except for the case of the Dakdrnavatantra’s bijamantra 
mapping of the abbreviations for the names of pilgrimage sites, noted in Chapter 
4.6.1). As in the case of modern computer coding, however, it may be that I simply 
need to learn the generative grammars for these phonemic sets. The following 
passage from the Vimalaprabhd is not necessarily that easy to follow, yet it gives a 
very good sense of the types of complex, elaborate, and esoteric mapping meditations 


undertaken in the perfection stage Yogas of the Anuttarayogatanira systems. All of 
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the directions are mapped from the external cosmic magdalas into the petals or spokes 
of the internal cakras (also called mendalas--both terms refer to ‘wheels’). We find 
the twelve zodiacal signs are mapped, as are the times of transiting into these signs. 
This is where Tantric relevance of the functional time-keeping of Indian 
astronomy/astrology becomes evident. The entire sequence is performed as a 
meditation prior to the subtle-body Yoga practices. 


With the longs, with the five vowels, {, @ r, [, a. And with the 
shorts, a, i, r, u, {, separated by these, of the six consonant classes of 
sa, ta, pa, ta, ca, ka, the void etc. syliables of the earth etc. are the 
longs in the wind etc. spokes. Here, in the knowledge cakra, there is 
the omnipresent presiding deity; for him, s/ is in the 
northwestern/wind spoke, Apu is in the northeastern/lord [spoke], sr in 
the southwestern/death [spoke], sf in the southeastern one, /.kd in the 
nadir. In between the cakras of the northwest and: northern cremation 
grounds, these five ddkinis are the leaders of the five mandalas [17.5] 
at the transit into Scorpio, since they bring life-breath to all intelligent 
beings,” i.e. by means of contraction in the right nostril. Then at the 
transit into Sagittarius, on top, 2ka is in between the northwestern and 
western cremation ground cakra; in the eastern spoke of the 
knowledge cakra is Si, in the south is sr, in the north is Apu, in the 
west is s/; the current of the left channel is in the transit into 
Sagittarius. Then in the earth cakra the dental class is the presiding 
deity. For that [deity], c7 is in the northwest, thd is in the northeast, dr 
is in the northwest, dh7 is in the southeast, nd is in the nadir, in the 
northwest door, in the middle of the cremation ground cakra, i.e. at the 
transit into Virgo. Likewise in Libra, in the zenith, na, in the western 
door, dhi, [17.10] in the east dy, in the south dr, thu in the north, chl 
in the west. Then in the water constituent element cakra, the pa class 
is the presiding deity. On its northwestern spoke is p/, pha is in the 
northeast, br is in the southwest, bv is in the southeast, md is in the 
nadir, in the northeast door. In the same way there are the presiding 
deities in the transit into Cancer. Likewise in the Leo transit, ma is in 
space; in the northern door on the eastern spoke is bhi, in the south is 
br, in the north, phu, and in the west p/. Then in the fire cakra, the ta 
class is the presiding deity. On its northwestern spoke is ¢/, ¢hd is in 
the northeast, dr in the southwest, dho in the southeast, below nd, in 
the southwest door--thus it is in the Taurus transit. Then in Gemini, na 
is in the zenith, in the southern door cremation ground, on the eastern 
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spoke [17.15] ¢hi, on the southern dr, on the northern shu, on the 
western t/. Then in the wind cekra, the ca class is the presiding deity. 
For that, c7 is on the northwest spoke, on the northeast spoke chi, on 
the southwest jr on the southeast jhl, in the nadir Ad, in the southeast 
door, in the Pisces transit. Then in the Taurus transit, in the zenith fia, 
in the eastern door cremation ground cakra, on the eastern spoke, jhi, 
on the southern, jr, on the northern chu, on the western c/. Then in 
the space-constituent element cakra the ka class is the presiding deity. 
On its northwestern spoke, Aj, in the northeastern khiz, in the 
southwestern gr, in the southeastern ghf, below nd; in between the 
southeastern and southern door, on top of the cremation ground cakra, 
[17.20] i.e. in the Capricorn transit. Then, in the Aquarius transit, in 
the zenith, ia, in between southeastern and eastern door, on the eastern 
spoke, ghi, on the southern spoke gr, on the northern spoke khu, on the 
western spoke k/. In the door, in the space between the doors, residing 
in the surface of the sky, joined with ha and kya, going everywhere. 
Here, the twelve short and long phonemes of the six classes of 
consonants, that are the conveyors of the void mandala, are hkd, hka, 
nd, na, m4, ma, nd, na, fd, fia, nd, na, for the goddesses of the 
twelve cremation grounds. The others, through the division of the four 
samdhyés, are the four syllables at the end of each set of three transits, 
ha, ha, ksa, ksda, in the four--north, northeast, south, southwest-- 
cremation grounds. [17.25] In this way, in the sixteen cremation 
grounds, there are the sixteen goddesses, in the six cakras, on the 
forty-eight womb lotus petals, there are the eight goddesses. The seeds 
[syllables] of these are a on the eastern petal, a) on the southern petal, 
am on the northern petal, d@ on the western petal, ha on the southeastern 
petal, hak on the southwestern petal, ham on the northeastern petal, hd 
on the northwestern petal. On the eight petals on the inside of the 
inside of them, there are the eight skulls. In the middle, the lightning 
sky-goer time cakra, Heruka, the lord, the leader, him, phram, and at 
the end of the seed [syllable] of the male and female sky goers, a 
lightning bolt; together with that the s/-lightning bolt, the /pi- 
lightning bolt, etc., [17.30] ending with the &/ lightning bolt. The 
male sky goers of these, through the division of states [bkdvabhedena] 
are the forty eight, the si-lightning boit, and sr-iightning bolt. [18.1] 
Where the seed [syllab!e] of the female sky goer is long, then the seed 
[syllable] of the male sky goer is short; where [hers] is short, then 
[his] is long. The s7-lightning bolt and the si-lightning bolt, wisdom 
and methed. [Similarly] the ,pé-lightning bolt, and sr-lightning bolt. 
So it is to be expressed everywhere. So one should sacrifice in the 
mandala the twice multiplied enclosing of the net of female sky goers-- 
this is the rule. 
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What we really have here, and there are many other versions of the same idea 
in the Tantras, is the use of phonemes, bhdsd-elements, to ‘plug the holes’ in the 
universe. Mantras were long used in the Sanskrit tradition as protective devices, in 
charms against disease, snakebite, misfortune, the elements, and so forth. What 
appears to have developed into a rather complex system in the Tantras is the use of 
phonemes to map into the gaps, the sarmdhyds throughout the universe. Hence we 
find the phonemes mapped to all of the time-gaps that can be imagined, from the most 
minute to the most cosmic. I refer the readers to the first 30 pages of the Sanskrit 
translated in Chapter 11 of this dissertation for further examples of the complexities 
of the Kdlacakra phonemic time maps. 

8.3.2. Phonemic Protection and Purification 

Another major role of the seed-mantras in Tantric practice is the mapping or 
application (nydsa) of these sound packets to the initiates’ bodies both by the gurus in 
the rituals, and by the initiates themselves in their meditations. We find phonemes 
mapped to the adhvans or paths of cosmic elements in the body in the Trika Saivite 
Tantric system (the path of the tatrvas (one may use 36, 18, 9, 5, 3, or one éattva), 
the path of kala, pada, varna, mantra, or the bhuvanas together constitute the 
sadadhvan common to all the Saivite schools®?). The same basic idea is at work here- 
-using the mapped network or web of sacred sound, the Sanskrit language--to protect, 
purify, and transform the individual. It is almost as though the initiates put on suits 
of clothes, sets of armor, and honored uniforms woven of phonemes. The same 


fabric of sound is also stitched to the external cosmos through this process. In the 
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Tantra sysiems, at macro- and micro- type-hierarchically identified levels, the 
bijamantras, the ‘sound moiecules’ er ‘sound seeds’ to carry the currents of divine 
energy and thereby connect the initiate into the cosmic ret ot divine electricity. In 
order to be adie to practice the Tantric subtle body Yogas, in order for the individuai 
initiate to be abie to Aardle the higher voltage of the divinely powered sexuai 
electricity coursing through the dense and subtle bodies, ne or she needs to have, as it 

ere, exura iavers of-insulation added to the electrical circuitry of the subtle body 
channels ang maiur switching points called cakras. Since these channels are 
‘exposed’ to the elements, they can otherwise easily short circuit--resulting in 
ejaculation dining orgasm, the falling of one’s consciousness cut Gt the proper 
semadhi, and the one of pice i? the baser anifsal ustincts thai are part of our 
nature, our pasutvari as the Saivites term it. This is why manira-nvdsa is such an 
important preliminary part of the Buddnist and Seivite Tantric initiatien rites. One is 
not perinitted tc enter the sacred snaces without the protective magica! coat of the 
manira j4ia, the wet of sound. Grol nas made <n interesting point in this regard 
when ne spezrs of the I as voralization veing the supreme mautra, the power of the 
mantra. Mantra, he says, 15 the aspect of tanzuage closest to consciousness. separated 
from erdinary language by the siicid of conventicn, expressing a state of 
consciousness free of the logical categocvies of thinking.™ {n this sense one might see 
the magical coat of &ijamantras as :. shield of pure sacred sound, a force fieid- in and 
arouud the initiate’s body protecting hit ot her trom ai! baleful influences. 


functicning it eftect as safety gear for entering tie nuclear fusion reactor of subtle 
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body Yoga. 

What is important to recognize is that in their sound components the sacred 
mantras are conceived of as embodying, carrying, and transmitting the psycho-electric 
energy of Bhairava’s feminine energy, Sakti. Seeds after all carry the compacted 
information sets that encode the fully grown plant, or the fully grown human being. 
It is this encapsulated electric fire through sound that activates the divine body of the 
initiate in progressively more subtle levels. In this sense it wakes up, melts, or 
defrosts the jada--the insensate, frozen, pre-initiatic psycho-physical being known as 
the pasu--essentially a term for a ‘dumb beast.’ As Arraj notes, earlier versions of 
the basic sound-activation initiatory schemes conceived of the five faces of Siva as 
identified with the five elements (paficamahdbhiitd), so that in the five-plane schema 
in the Svacchandatantra the varnas of the mantra ‘turn on’ these five basic elements 
of human and cosmic physiology. As he says, this five-faces/five-elements 
identification was based on an earlier notion of the eightfold form of Siva 
(astamurtih) whereby Siva was identified with the Sun, the Moon, the sacrificer, and 
the five elements.” 

The Trika sequence of the word initiation (pada-diksd), phoneme initiation 
(varna-diksd), mantra initiation (mantra-diksdé) and cosmic-realm initiation (bhuvana- 
diksa) share the same basic paradigm of purification of various aspects of reality that 
we find in the Buddhist Tantras. Just for the purposes of comparison, I include here 
a passage from the Mdlinivijaya that describes a set of phonemic mappings quite 


similar to the passage cited above from the Kdlacakratantra: 
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So then, now I will tell you the supreme secret, producing sudden 
attainment in the perfection of Yoga for the yogis. Bound together 
(fastened) by prior application [of the mantras], one should direct the 
mind into the ear that is either without wind, or with very little wind, 
free from external sound. Then this yogi hears in there the uncovered 
sound, over and over, of the very pure struck gong (kdmsya).” 

Hearing this, O Great Goddess, one is freed from virtues and sins; 
concentrating on that, after six months [one becomes] the most 
knowledgeable about Yoga. One knows clearly the song of even a 
flock of birds, effortlessly; the knowledge of hearing at a distance 
arises from this after a year. And after three years one attains the fruit 
of all desires, what’s the surprise? It is achieved easily. Or when the 
Moon is eclipsing the Sun, equipped by prior application [of mantras], 
sitting behind a bit of a wall,”’ one should perceive the shadow of the 
dtman, above the head, unstruck, coming out like a column of smoke, 
with the inner-dtman in it (i.e. in the ‘column of smoke’). To whatever 
extent the one who is disciplined in Yoga achieves that state, to that 
extent The Great Condition arises in him. Then one sees there the 
great flame, like beams of light flashing, and exactly when it is seen, 
the destruction of all one’s sins will take place. After a month it 
slowly diffuses everywhere in the practitioner; one perceives all the 
directions as filled with garlands of flame. The yogi practicing for six 
months attains omniscience; gaining a divine body in a year, Siva-like, 
he rejoices for a long time. Then the classes [i.e. the bija-mantras], 
perpetually in their dsanas as before, will pronounce hrim, kslam, 
ksvim, vam, and likewise ksam of the set of five, in sequence, And 
ham, yam, ram, lam, and likewise vam of the other set of five, likewise 
ram, ram, lam, lam, om, aum, hah, am up to the area of the pericarp 
of the lotus. In the lotuses the ones ending in bha, ham, ham, him, and 
him, likewise hum, and on the petals ham, hem, and haim, and thus the 
Saktis with their own names. In the maygdala triad one should arrange 
the subtle remainder of the departed spirit, that is well known as the jra 
utterance of the horns of the trident. One should prescribe [them] 
therefore for all the unspoken Yogas. The classes are Namah, svaha 
likewise, vausati, hum, vasat, and phaf. One should recite the 
unbroken garland in all the expiations, [a garland that is] either divided 
or undivided, overcoming strength and weakness. Through 
simultaneous recitation, as long as one has undertaken the three-fold 
mark, my dear, through restraint of the whirlpools of the prdna, then 
the most supreme is somewhere.” 


What we have here are a number of Vedic mantras reconfigured to serve the purposes 


of the Saivite Tantric practices. Svdhd is the exclamation used in making oblations to 
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the gods Agni, Indra, etc. Vausaf is an exclamation or formula used on offering an 
oblation to the gods or deceased ancestors with fire. Vasaf is an exclamation uttered 
by the Hoty priest at the end of the sacrificial verse; when the Adhvaryu priest hears 
this, he casts the oblation offered to the deity into the fire. Phag is the sound of 
‘crack,’ onomatopoeic. Hum is used in Vedic chanting immediately before singing 
the prastdva or prelude, and during the chanting of the pratihdra or response.” 

8.4. Introduction to the 7rika System 

I have outlined above some of the basic assumptions shared by the 7rika and 
Kdlacakratantra systems as regards time and the use of bijamantras for re-encoding 
time and the functional structure of the initiates. To understand how these 
assumptions operate in the practice of Tantric Yoga, I would now like to introduce 
the two systems separately. For the 7rika system, I have largely drawn material from 
my complete translation (including both the chapters Gnoli translated into Italian and 
the previously untranslated chapters) of the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, and from 
material I have retranslated from Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdlokah verses along with first- 
time translations of portions of Jayaratha’s commentary. I have supplemented this 
material with portions of Jaideva Singh’s translation of Abhinavagupta’s 
PardatrimSikavivarana, and a few other secondary sources. In section 8.5 below, I 
also use material from Arraj’s and Brunner’s works on the Svacchandatantra and 
Netratantra, respectively. For the Kdlacakratantra, my information on the initiation 
processes is a bit more limited since the initiations of the system are largely discussed 


in Chapters 3 and 4 of the text, the two (long) chapters currently without published 
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translations. I have drawn some material from secondary sources on the Kdlacakra 
system, though these are almost exclusively based on the Tibetan commentarial 
tradition. To partially supplement this material I have translated a small portion of 
the SekoddeSa, a surviving portion of the original Root Kdlacakratantra on initiation. 
Unfortunately I have not had time to read the Sanskrit of the SekoddeSa completely, 
nor the SekoddeSatikd, both texts directly concerned with K4Alacakra initiation rites. 

The Trika system posits the purified initiate as an energy being who is at once 
identical with the cosmic Siva/Sakti orgasmic creative dyad, and also somehow still 
individual. It says that this energy-being is not experienced as the normal pasu-type 
(i.e. animalistic) whose unenlightened consciousness experiences a paralyzed, frigid 
dullness (jagatvam) in the body, the breath, the thinking, etc. To become liberated 
from this insensate stupidity, we must rather learn to see our own consciousness like a 
reflection in a mirror, and realize that the seeing-self is identical with the solar and 
stellar fires that power the universe. To put this another way, we could say that in 
the Trika system, the current pattern we are operating in as a species is guided by the 
frozen habit patterns of nature (pasutvam), that however idealized they might be by 
some in their ‘naturalness’ lead inevitably to suffering and death, because of being so 
frozen. So we have to change the energy pattern that is in a governing 
(adhisthatr/adhikdrin) position in the system. Then it will become possible, or that 
would be integral to, actualize the /[vanmukta notion, the ideal of ‘liberation while 
alive.’ 


The vibrational character of the true I-consciousness in the Trika system is 
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likened to the vibrating belly of a fish (matsyodara) that throbs inwardly without 
external movement. As Abhinava characterizes it, "the activity of the I-consciousness 
is successionless, because of the absence of the relativity of space and time which are 
characterized by objectivity (in manifestation) and absence of objectivity (in 
withdrawal), which is full of the delight of its own consciousness, well known in the 
Matsyodari and Mata Sastra."'© This ‘vibrating fish belly’ image may in fact explain 
the origin of the name of the elusive Mahdsiddha claimed as a leading teacher in the 
Buddhist, Saivite, Alchemical, and Natha Yoga traditions, Matsyendrandtha. His 
name, literally ‘lord of the fish,” may have referred to someone who had mastered a 
related version of this Saivite doctrine under some sort of esoteric or folk-name such 
as ‘fish-belly’ Yoga, now lost in the gloom of 10th century Indian religious history 
(of course this is speculative, and he may just have been a fisherman, and he is 
described in the Tibetan biography of the eighty-four mahdsiddhas as someone who 
ate fish guts!°'). 

The term Trika comes initially from the Triad of goddesses in the system, 
Parad (benevolent), Pardpara, and Apard (wild and terrifying, with skull garlands and 
khatvangas), then from the triad of perceptual experience, the perceiver, perception, 
and the mode of perception (pramdtd-pramdna-prameya), the triad of will, knowledge 
and action (icchd-jfdna-kriya), and the triad of Siva-Sakti-man (-nara).' The kulas 
or clans are groups of yoginis that are embodiments of the 8 mother goddesses, a 
further evolution of the earlier idea of the sapta-mdtrkds, quite possibly an early 


Tantric development that created matching female figures for the ancient seven rsis'™ 
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deriving from the Vedic and Puranic traditions. The Trika concept is also mapped 
onto the triads of Siva, Sakti, and Nara/anu (atom)--man as the minute particle 
instantiation of the cosmic creative identity. This triad is matched by the Sambhava, 
Sakta, and Anava-updyas, i.e. the method of Siva, that of Sakti, or that of the atomic 
man, the three mutually integrated methods or approaches in the tradition. The 
Malintvijayottara Tantra explains the three methods, dyava, Sakta, and S4mbhava as 
follows: 


Absorption into Rudra and Sakti is said to be fivefold--according to the 
categories of the elements, the principles, the self, the lord of the 
mantras, and the Saktis, Oh beautiful face. What are called the 
elements are also fivefold, and the Supreme (Para) is thirty-fold. 
What’s called the self (dtd) is said to be threefold, and what is called 
the mantras is said to be tenfold. What’s known as Sakti is ultimately 
recognized as twofold; this pervasive absorption (samdvesah)'™ is well- 
known to be divided fifty-fold. The atomic [updya] is celebrated, and 
the sdkta [updya] is also considered of this sort; likewise the Sambhava 
[updya] is also characterized as being divided by these categories.'™ 
What is said to be the correctly atomic [method] is the compenetration 
by expression, action, meditation, and allotment of the phonemes to 
their places. The contemplating reality with the mind, free of [verbal] 
expression, that attains such pervasive absorption, is considered the 
§akta [method]. The compenetration that is produced through 
awakening by the guru, without thinking of anything at all, this is 
considered the Sambhava [method]. It is said that in addition to this 
there are a hundred categories, in regular succession; neither the 
explicit nor the summary enumeration of these is known.'® The wise 
ones do not consider that there is a distinction in the fruits of 
understanding in this regard; there is an unmatched category that is 
briefly explained for those considering it. The sequence of universal 
penetration [is known] by the wise ones [to proceed] according to the 
category of waking, dreaming, etc.; it is recognized as fivefold, 
according to one’s own activity, step by step. In that sense the intrinsic 
form, the Sakti, and the entirety (sekala) are the triad of that; hence 
this waking state [is divided] into a fifteen-fold category.'” 


As Sanderson describes it, the ritual goal is the assimilation into the self of the power 
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of the triad. In the culmination of the system’s practices, orgasmic union with a ditt 
or female Tantric partner reveals, the "all containing dynamism of the absolute self 
radiating in blissful consciousness. "'™ 

Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdlokah (TA) with Jayaratha’s Vivekah (TAv) 
commentary remains less well studied than they deserve to be by scholars interested 
in Tantra. Since the Sanskrit is saturated with technical vocabulary from the Trika 
system and Abhinavagupta’s own theoretical structures, and many Indologists do not 
read Italian (and so do not have access to Gnoli’s translation of the verses), the work 
has remained a sort of ‘acknowledged from a bit of a distance’ landmark in the 
history of Tantric literature. There are thirty-seven chapters of varying length to the 
work, with the Motilal Sanskrit edition topping out at about 3900 pages, and Gnolli’s 
translation reaching nearly a 1000. So this is a long work. I have managed to read 
(i.e. retranslate) some portions of the text, yet relative to its great size have only 
made a small beginning. The following is an English translation of the Sanskrit 
chapter colophons of Jayaratha’s commentary, with some pertinent subheadings from 
Gnoli’s translation: 1) The various forms of consciousness (Vijfdna-bheda- 
prakdSanam); 2) The Non-method (Anupdya-prakdsanam); 3) The Sambhava-method 
(Sdmbhavopaya-); 4) The Sakta-method (Saktopdya-); 5) The atomic-method 
(Anavopdya-); 6) The cosmic principle of time (Kdlatattva-); 7) The arisal of the 
cakra (Cakrodaya); 8) The locational (micro-macro) path (Desa-adhva-); 9) The 
cosmic principles (Tattva-); 10) The divisions of the cosmic principles (Tattva-bheda- 


); 11) The differentiation factor etc. (Kald-ddi-); 12) The use of the paths (Adhva- 
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upayoga-); 13) The ‘falling’ (or initiatic descent) of Sakti (Sakti-pdta-); 14) 
Undertaking initiation (Diksd-upakrama-); 15) Inititation into the Tantric community 
(Samaya-diksd-); 16) The object of certain knowledge (initiation as a putraka or 
spiritual son) (Prameya-); 17) The extended initiation (Viksipta-diksa-), a chapter that 
includes a description of "a reliance on fire since it is suitable for burning the bonds 
[of illusion] with the firey energy of the mantras" (mantra-tejasa pdsa-plosakatva- 
anugunydd vahny-aSrayanam);'® 18) The shortened initiation (Samksipta-diksd-); 19) 
Sudden death (Sadya-utkrdanti-) (this may have some information pertinent to the 
Tibetan death and dying meditations); 20) The ‘balance’ initiation, providing 
confidence to confused people (Tuld-diksd-miigha-jana-dSvdsa-praddyini); 21) 
Initiation of absentees (Paroksadiksd-); 22) Extraction of the linga (Linga-uddhdra-); 
23) The consecration (Abhiseka-); 24) Funeral oblations (Antyesfi-); 25) Funeral rites 
(Srdddha-, also may be worth comparing with the Tibetan death meditations); 26) 
Altar-worship (Sthandila-pijd-); 27) Worship of (Siva as) the linga (Linga-arcd-); 28) 
The ceremonies of the Moon’s phase changes, the purificatory rites, etc. (Parva- 
pavitrakddi-); 29) The secret rites (Rahasya-vidhi-); 30) Mantras etc. (Mantrddi-); 31) 
The Mandala (Mandala-); 32) The Mudra (Mudrd-); 33) The meeting or joining 
together (Ekikara-); 34) (No name in the colophon; Gnoli calls it "Penetration into 
one’s own nature")!!°: 35) The encounter of the Sdstras (from the different traditions) 
(Sdstra-sammelanam); 36) The description of the sequence of their arrival (i.e. the 
lineage of transmission of the scriptures) (Aydti-krama-niripanam); 37) The 


explanation of how they came to be accepted (as Saivite Tantras, Upddeya-bhdavddi- 
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nirapanam). 

As is customary with Indian Sanskrit works, Abhinava summarized in the first 
few verses much of the basic doctrine of the system. The first chapter opens with 
salutation to the divine couple--the mother goddess whose voluptuous body contains 
the greatness of new creation dependent upon the spotless aspect [of reality], who is 
herself the light protected by the five-faced one, and Siva, the father. Abhinava says 
that his heart consists of the state of creation emanating from that divine couple, and 
because of that emanation his heart shares in the unexcelled immortal family.''' He 
then praises the three forms of Sakti central to the Trika system. First is the 
independent, infinite Sakti Parad, who is the light of consciousness (cit-pratibhd) and 
Bhairava’s Yogini, and who resides in the trident-lotus aspected with the perceiver, 
the perceived, and the means of perception.''* Apard resides in the physical body 
(Sartra-sthd) of the dancing one (dtman-Bhairava) as an enclosed sportive streak of 
lightning from the mass of clouds in the sky (prdvrn-megha-ghana-vyoma-vidyul- 
lekha-vilasint), when she is drawn towards Bhairava''3--she is the Sakti who seeks 
progressive merging. Pardpard is the radiating trident of consciousness capable of 
eradicating both the pro- and con- energies and who splits the three bonds with a 
scorching mass of flaming light--she is the essential nature of progress.''* Together 
they constitute Siva’s might, the triad of goddesses that constitutes one’s internal 
home, and causes expansion as one’s ultimate intrinsic form.''® So we see here that 
particularly with Apard, the earlier Vedic notion of the atmospheric fire as the middle 


of the three sacred fires has been re-imagined at the ‘lightning in a bottle’ of the 
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human body, and given a sensuous feminine character in being activated when drawn 
towards Bhairava. This is an important conceptual advance over the earlier Vedic 
discussions of the triad of fires where the atmospheric fire is not, to my knowledge, 
represented as feminine. In fact, in concert with the tremendously worshipful attitude 
towards women we find in many Tantras (see Chapter 9), the Trika’s reconception of 
the atmospheric fire as female stands as a monument to the Tantric shift towards a 
more equitable appreciation of the two human sexes, giving the feminine a crucial 
role in the doctrine of the cosmic fires. 

Abhinava then goes on in the first chapter to praise the gurus of the Kula 
system (Kulaprakriyd) and the Trika doctrine (TrikadarSana), acknowledge his debt to 
his teachers and his father, and characterizes the Mdlinivijayottara Tantra as the 
essence (sara) of the Trika system that is itself the essence of Siva’s teachings as 
embodied in three groups of ten, eighteen, and sixty-four Saivite Tantras.''!® He 
defines the two basic forms of awareness as consciousness and unconciousness, 
explaining that according to the Sivasdrras the latter is nothing other than an 
awareness that does not recognize the totality of knowable reality, resulting in the 
perception of duality; due to the uselessness of such a dualistic perception, it is called 
bondage.''’ This misguided state of dualistic, bound awareness naturally identifies 
itself with a multiplicity of forms. In the Trika system, ignorance is simply a lack of 
complete knowledge, and with complete understanding comes liberation. The freeing 
of the individual from this human ignorance is achieved via the processes of initiation, 


and it likewise manifests itself clearly once one dies.''* Though I have not yet had a 
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chance to read through the Tantradlokah’s chapters on death, funeral rites, etc., there 
may be some congruence here with the type of doctrines we find in the Tibetan Book 
of the Dead. 

The breakthrough-state in the Trika system is the achievement of becoming the 
same as superwoman (khecari-sdmya), of a homogeneity of the divine power of the 
feminine energy that is not bound in space or time (khecari-Sakti), described as 
"awareness of the essential nature of the anuttara which is constantly present and 
which arises from the bliss of the recognition of the completion of the union of the 
divine Sakti with Siva." As Singh points out, for Abhinavagupta all sensual 
enjoyment is the experience of the essential khecari energy--including all consumption 
of food, sensual perception, drama, aesthetics, and the pleasure of poetry,''? giving us 
a hint of the relationship between Abhinavagupta’s Tantric and Aesthetic doctrines. 
This goddess who is the Tantric leader of the Tantric clan (kauliki kulandyikd Sakti) is 
therefore described as she who provides for the vibrational manifestation of the 
physical body, the prdgas, and the experience of pleasure (Sarfra-prdna-sukhddeh 
sphurattd-dayint), who is the vital energy of the whole group of deities beginning with 
Brahmi (bradhmyddi-devatdé-carkasya virya-bhitd), who constitutes the innermost form 
of the entire system of the senses and nddis (nikhila-aksa-nddi-cakrasya madhya- 
madhyama-rupa), the true nature of the male and female genitalia that are the place 
where life is produced (/anana-sthdna-karnika-linga-atma).'*° 

What we see with Abhinavagupta’s theorizing, and with the Trika system as a 


whole, is that the fundamental principle laid out in the Vedic esoteric doctrines, that 
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of a web of cosmic solar fire permeating the natural forces of the cosmos and the 
very life-breaths of man, has in the Tantric system been both personalized, and 
sexualized. Now the intimately penetrating web of energy is sexual, is female, and is 
in cosmic, continuous, orgasmic, and homogeneous mergence with the cosmic male 
that is Siva. It is not surprising then, given the type-identity nature of the doctrinal 
shift from the Vedic to the thoroughly Tantric, that we find in several of the Saivite 
Tantric texts a preoccupation in the preliminary initiatic ritual phases with the sacred 
fire lit and meditated on a vedi--the sacrificial altar structure used in the Vedic 
tradition. 

Both the Saivite and Buddhist Tantric systems require the initiate to undergo 
elaborate preparatory rites before engaging in sexual Yogas. There are many reasons 
for this. Some have to do with the intrinsic power of sexual energy, and the necessity 
to be properly prepared to handle it. In the Buddhist system, the initiate is required 
to have taken the Bodhisattva vows to work for the liberation of humanity. The Trika 
doctrine appears to have absorbed this basic conception, as Abhinavagupta explains 
that another classification of the initiatory sequence is referred to as the sakala and 
niskala diksé. The former refers to disciples whose past and future karma is 
destroyed yet who remain alive to help others, with their prdrabdha karma (i.e. what 
is bearing fruit) untouched. Niskala refers to those, who like pratyeka Buddhas, seek 
only selfish or hermit-like liberation.'?! The Saivite system as outlined by 
Abhinavagupta begins with a pasu--the individual in his animal nature, unaware of his 


‘higher’ or more subtle self that is ultimately identical with Siva (hence Siva is often 
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called Pasu-pati, father or lord of all us pasus or poor brutes). The first level initiate 
is called the sddhaka, whose diksd or initiation is designed to take him or her to the 
first level of awareness beyond simple ‘animality’ (pasutvam). The sddhaka who 
breaks through the six surrounding sheaths (kaficukas) of illusion (maya) that 
constitute his normal experience, '** who cuts his internal bonds (pdSas), eliminates his 
own impurities (malas) and becomes aware that he lives in the Spandamayatd or 
cosmic vibrational energy, steps into the next stage of initiation known as putraka, the 
spiritual son or child of the guru.'* The kaficukas or covering sheaths are illusion 
(maya), and its five products, the sense of limited action (ka/d), the sense of limited 
knowledge (vidya), attachment (rdga), what Dyczkowski translates as “natural law" or 
fate (niyati), and time (kdla).'* There are three types of mala or impurity. Amava or 
‘atomic’ impurity is of two sorts, paurusa impurity innate to being an individual, and 
bauddha, impurity of the buddhi or intelligence. Mdyiya mala is the impurity due to 
the illusion of difference. The third is karmamala, impurity due to "the vésands or 
impressions left behind by action."'*° These are equivalent in conception to the notion 
of dvarana or obscuration in Buddhist Tantra, though the Buddhists have a different 
set of obscurations or impurities. The initiation procedures are broadly divided into a 
knowledge initiation (//idna-diksd) and a ritual action or experiential initiation (Ariyd- 
diksa). The latter includes six steps, the kald-, tattva-, pada-, varna-, mantra-, and 
bhuvana-diksG. Kald refers to the differentiated nature of the cosmos, the multiplicity 
that in its illusion blocks the individual’s awareness of their cosmic identity with Siva. 


The tattvadiksd deals with the purification of the thirty-six rattvas that constitute the 
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Saivagama view of the evolution of reality--a further elaboration of the Samkhya 
system of twenty-five fattvas. Jaideva Singh gave us a breakdown of the 36 saitvas in 
a note to his translation of Abhinavagupta’s Pardtrisikavivarana. These are the 
twenty-five of the Samkhya: 5S mahdbhiitas--earth, air, fire, water, space or ether, 5 
tanmdatras (form, taste, smell, sound, and touch), 5 knowledge senses (skin, tongue, 
eyes, ears, nose), 5 action senses (mouth, or speech, hands, feet, anus, and penis), 
buddhi, manas, ahamkdra, Prakrti, Purusa; plus the 11 of the Trika system: Maya 
and her five sheaths (Kaficukas), purified precise knowledge (Suddha-vidya), Ivara, 
SadaSiva (i.e. the permanent or continuous Siva), and then Anarita Siva (Siva who is 
an independent being) and his Sakti.'° As Abhinava explains in the Tantrdloka, the 
collection of all the cattvas that resides in the heart, throughout the entire body, in 
their own states, and are extraordinarily subtle, is referred to as “the village” 
(grama),'*’ and to have the property of indestructibility (anapdyavan). Pada, varna, 
and mantra initiations are three versions of the initiation into the principles of sacred 
sound and the application (mydsa) of the seed phonemes (bijamantras) to the body and 
psyche as part of the purifications required before undertaking the sexual Yoga rites. 
The bhuvana initiation is the rites of purification of the ‘realms’ of the cosmos as 
envisioned within the initiate’s body. 
8.4.1. The Atomic Method in the Trika Doctrine 

There are a variety of practices in the Trika system, depending on the 
particular affinities of the initiates. It is a rather complex, multi-staged system, with 


many options, and I will not attempt to outline it here; much of the basic steps of the 
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initiations themselves are covered in the discussion of the Svacchanda and Netra 
Tantras below.'”= Rather we will focus here on one of the three major methods of 
practice, the Agava or atomic method. The A”ava method gets down to the nitty- 
gritty, as it were, dealing with the issue of personal transformation at the level of the 
atomized individual. It refers to a frigidity, a coldness or numbness (/agatvam)--an 
insensate paralyzed state of consciousness that is intrinsic to the pasu or ‘animal’ level 
of human life. As one verse quoted by Jayaratha says, "there’s a frigidity in the 
mind, in the breaths, in the body, and in the land; when that is conquered, the wise 
one becomes one whose consciousness is made of light rays."'*? What warms the 
frigidity or insensateness is the independent radiating light that is the intrinsic nature 
of consciousness--i.e. perceiving reality with the radiating light of the Sun (and stars)- 
-that is established in the heart/mind of the initiate, and that is made of all the sattvas 
or cosmic principles.°° The Trika system has taken the essential mystery 
encapsulated in the Gayatri mantra, where the impelling power of the Sun is invoked 
to inspire our thinking, and advanced it into a deeply complex, yet type-hierarchically 
consistent doctrine. The initiate in effect is said to succeed in harnessing the 
intelligent fire of the Sun with his own consciousness, and to use its light and heat to 
melt the frigid stupidity of our animal nature, causing the divine juices to flow 
through the bio-psyche’s inner subtle channels and centers. The initiate who 
understands this underlying solar mystery of the cosmic principles--who is a fattva-vit- 
-sees that divine fire located both internally and externally in the heart, like a flower 


in the shape of the sampura (cavity/sphere) of a plaintain.'*' This is precisely the full 
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realization of the solar energy in the heart cavity that is described in the Upanisads 
(see Chapter 7.2.3, 7.4.1, and 7.4.2.). He is then to meditate steadily on this as the 
‘rubbing together’ (samghafta) of the Moon, the Sun, and Fire, and through the 
friction of the kindling sticks of that meditation, he will consume the oblation of 
Mahabhairava; blazing intensely in that great basin called the heart, he will achieve 
[cosmic] expansion, i.e. his consciousness will expand to infinity.'°* (This idea of the 
rubbing together of the winds in the subtle body channels is also included in the 
Kdlacakra’s description I cited at the end of Chapter 7.4.2). 

Jayaratha glosses the idea of the rubbing together of the cosmic fires in the 
subtle body by a verse from the Vijfidnabhairavatantra that says that Sakti, in the 
form of the Wind (marud-ripd), opens, moving neither out nor in, and maintains the 
form of Bhairava in the middle (of the heart/mind), since Sakti and Bhairava are 
actually not different.'** One should meditatively generate--since they do not really 
have different locations--what are called the perceiver, the perceived, and the mode of 
perception (mdtr-mdna-prameya) from that Sakti-possessing, expansive Sakti that is 
the Bhairava’s inner fire. That itself is the triad of the faktis of the Sun, the Moon, 
and fire, referred to as Parad, Pardpard, and Apard, individuated as creation, 
maintenance, and destruction. The fourth aspect of these forms is continuous and 
akalpitam, i.e. ‘not fabricated.” Abhinava says there are twelve goddesses abiding 
like disks of the Sun, and in each one of them the fire, Sun, Moon, and the 
peacefulness of the fourth state appear. And that unexcelled cakra (of solar 


goddesses) radiates outwards from the heart by means of the ‘sky-paths’ of the senses 
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(the eye etc.) into each of the sense domains (or sense objects). And through the 
sequence of creation, maintenance, and destruction that takes place in each sense 
domain by the light-rays from that cakra, the form whose nature is the light of the 
Moon, Sun, and Fire remains steady.'* The yogi follows this meditation sequence as 
a means of collapsing the universe into his or her internal subtle wheels (cakras) of 
progressively more numerous light rays, thereby reenvisioning the entire sensory 
perception process as a sort of magnificently expansive divine-holographic experience. 
(See Chapter 7.4 for a discussion of embedding dimensions into the subtle body with 
particular reference to the Buddhist Tantric tradition). 

In the sixth chapter of the Tantrdlokah Abhinava gives us a lovely definition 
of the prdna as the beautiful vibration of effort whose splendor is knowable as the 
living being. He explains that though it begins from the kanda (the ‘bulb’ at the base 
of the spine) it is not very clearly [perceived] there, and he cites the Svacchanda 
Tantra where it is stated that because it begins from the root of the ‘bulb’ it has a 
firm basis, and so clearly forms the basis of all the winds in the channels (nddis). 
The movement of prdna is experienced through the heart, and through perceptible 
effort.'°° The movement of prdna is synonymous with viryam (virility), ojas (health), 
balam (strength), and spandah (vibration).'°° Jayaratha even says at one point that 
vibration (spandah) is the source of prdna (prandSrayah).'°" In the Trika system 
Abhinava says that Mahesvara’s consciousness manifests in a set of six paths in 
humans, three action (Kriya) paths, and three bodily (marti) paths. These are also 


classed as three sonic (ndma) and three physical (ripd) paths, the first set being varna 
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(phonemes), mantras, and words (padas), with the physical set constituted of the 
thirty-six tastvas, the bhuvanas or worlds extending from the lowest hells to the 
highest heavens, and the kald--portions or energy phases.'* 

The process of the purification of the six paths (adhvans) of the principles or 
planes (tattvas) etc. in the initiation processes is not so much a direct alteration of the 
objective reality of these elements as it is a purification of one’s perception of them, 
and thereby an alteration of their nature (aSuddhatvam hi tattvandm diksayaé Sodhanam 
tatah--through the initiation the impurity of the cosmic principles is purified; MVV 
1.107a).'°° What the initiation processes are intended to do is alter the initiate’s 
awareness or perception of these elements that are both of and within themselves and 
also constitute the surrounding cosmos. In this sense purification is an alteration of 
the habits of consciousness, a retraining of perception, so that one sees oneself and 
the universe surrounding one as more truly divine, more magical, holding more 
potential, and more full of life and the power of divine love than one might have 
become habituated into seeing it either through one’s upbringing, one’s prior karmic 
habits inherited from prior incarnations, from present impinging circumstances and 
the negative perceptions of one’s colleagues, or from any combination of these. This 
reenvisionment of reality is precisely the process undergone in the Creation Stage 
practices of the Buddhist Anuttarayogatantras through the visualization of the 
mandala. Where the Tantric traditions part company from earlier Yogic doctrines is 
that the Tantric traditions see such transformatory initiations as preparation for 


handling the awesome creative (and potentially destructive) power of divine/human 
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sexuality. 
8.4.2. Internalization of Linga Worship in the Malinivijaya 

The internalization of the sacrifice that has often noted in the Upanisads is 

taken even further in the Tantras. In both the Kdlacakratantra and in the 
Malintvijayottaratantra we find explicit recommendations that one abandon the type of 
external worship practices that are common to popular Hinduism and Buddhism--such 
as pilgrimages and linga worship in the temples--and find instead the divine power 
and energy attributed to these sites in one’s own body. In the eighteenth chapter of 
the Mdlintvijaya Siva tells his wife about the necessity to internalize linga worship, 
with the identification of the self-illuminating, light-radiating liga with the central 
channel of the subtle body: 


Listen, Goddess, to the secret unattainable by those of undisciplined 
spirit; what has not been told to anyone, that today I am telling you. 
Abandoning everything else, one should cause the mind to enter here; 
one should not worship the liriga consisting of mud, stone-mineral, 
jewels, etc. One should sacrifice to the internal (adhydtmika--of the 
inner Supreme Self) /inga, wherein are dissolved the moving and 
unmoving, since the linga-ness of the external linga is established by 
this [internal one]. Now resorting to the supreme non-duality, one 
should worship it with meditation, Oh queen of the gods, with the 
supreme ultimate atom. He alone who has meditated sees that linga, 
not someone else. What is called the vibration of that is established in 
the heart. Having placed the mind there, there is shaking, and even 
generation; when one has attained tranquility there, after one month 
[he is] a Yoga-knower. The /inga arisen from the heart ends in the 
Brahma-hole (i.e. the cakra in the crown of the head), Oh Lady; it 
reaches throughout the body without remainder, blazing with its own 
light, a stainless splendor. The one possessed of great intelligence sees 
himself there entirely as a net of mantras, having mounted the head of 
that after just a month, with the mind on nothing else. Then, when 
well arisen there, after six months all the siddhis [accrue]; not having 
known that /inga [previously], the linga-possessor resorts to the linga. 
The one who uselessly exerts himself [going to temples] does not attain 
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the fruits of the Jinga from that [i.e. from doing so]. That great Saivite 
linga is perfected in the dtma-linga. When perfected here, one 
becomes linga-like, linga-possessing, linga-residing, free of [the 
external temple] liiga. So, what is the surprise from that? One is 
marked by the linga. By this linga of lingas, when the Yogi goes 
outside, he is to be known from the beginning as "possessed of the 
linga;" the linga is desired as the end. From this knowledge of the 
linga, the things that are marked (lingitah) are remembered by the 
Yogin. By this the established mantras, categorized accordring to 
peaceful, terrible, etc., come into existence. What’s the surprise for 
the one whose mind has reached that state, if one practices Yoga, 
resorting to the terrible state (raudra-bhava)?'° 
Again we have the notion that the sequence of bijamantras, here referred to as a net 
of mantras, is radiating with light around the initiate’s head. The image is that of a 
woven fabric of sound surrounding the body, and it is worth remembering that a 
woven cloth is one of the literal denotations of Tantra. This description is a poetic 
version of what we could refer to as an atomic-reactor style system, where the 
paramdnu or ultimate particle energy level is contained in an incipient form in the 
structure of the physical body--the Yogin or Yogini can activate the energy with 
Sanskrit sound, and the energy then suffuses the physical body with light. Such a 
doctrine is consistent with traditional Indian lore that says that thirty paramdnus form 
a mote in a Sunbeam--according to Yajnavalkya, the Yogasdstra, the Mahdbhdrata, 
and other texts. '*! 

In non-Tantric Saiva practice the worshippers travel to temple sites where they 
pay homage to the liga image, expecting to gain thereby some personal infusion of 
the divine energy from Siva. Here the Malinivijaya says plainly that divine atomic 


power is intrinsic to the human being, and can be turned on with the proper 


meditation and mantras. The results of this practice indicate a two step type-identity 
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shifting. First the power and majesty of the external liriga--a power center so great 
that entire temples are built around it all over India—is absorbed into the Yogin’s 
body. Step two is however even more radical. This internalized linga changes 
dimensional power within the Yogin’s subtle body structure, and, as we might say 
colloquially, ‘goes atomic.’ It is called the paramdnu--the ultimate atomic particle; it 
blazes with the stainless glory of its own light; it blasts up through the sahasrdra 
cakra or brahmarandhra at the top of the head. 


It is difficult to recognize for all the men, asuras, and devas; freed 
from coming and going, one’s entire vision is heroic. For as long as 
the moment one abides, one attains the Lord; entered, one sees 
everything possessed of a light similar to 10 million Suns. That which 
is the unmanifest syllable of Siva is also called "Bhairava.". Having 
seen that, after half a year the Yogi reaches the state of omniscience. 
He alone who has reached this discovers happiness, and not in artificial 
Yogas; he is freed from all bonds. There may be artificial Yogas 
considered with the characteristics of prdndydma etc. Therefore they 
do not merit the sixteenth digit of this un-artificial [yoga]. Practicing 
that the Yogi sees the divine marks; devoted, sincere, the Yogi should 
think of nothing else at all. In an instant it/one burns up everything 
residing in the body, created [and] uncreated; there will be an 
experience of trembling here in whatever is being burnt up. Then, 
when one has stabilized in that, the light-jewel shines forth; having 
seen that supreme light, divine knowledge arises. One reaches the state 
of the independent Siva, even while enjoying sense-objects. The divine 
eye remains open for a while. After one experiences the omnipresent 
state of the self; one should strenuously make just that come into 
being, with desire for the fruit of all siddhis. Then, the Yogi, 
trembling very slightly, should cause that to be; then he sees the fire at 
the top of the brow, all around. Having seen that supreme fire, one 
attains divine knowledge; it is achieved after six months, [or] easily 
after a year. Having become as strong as Siva, the Yoga-knower goes 
instantly wherever he desires, having made the mind omnipresent. The 
Yoga-knower, having become stabilized in that then, after just a month, 
achieves absorption into Sakti, [an absorption] whose nature is the 
experience of the vibration. One perceives the steady Saktic fire on 
both the inside and outside, carefully produced from all the senses, 
when one is completely well-accomplished in that. One obtains 
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complete, unrestricted knowledge there; and here it is to be known as 
omnipresent, joined with the object of the sense organ. '*? 


I think it is not incidental that the paramount Tantric states such as described 
above in the Mdlinfvijaya are repeatedly either likened to a crore of Suns, or spoken 
of as actual shining lights within the body, with suffusing flames or fire irradiating 
the physical body. The texts are speaking about a higher state of activation of the 
body, involving what we would might refer to as a higher level of transmission of 
neural information, and perhaps even what we might describe as the growth of more 
neural connections. This provides a fit with the embedding of the dimensions referred 
to in Chapter 7.4. The divine-dimensional life energies are, according to this 
Malinivijaya description, compacted into the paramdnu or ultimate particle level of 
the human being. In their compacted or embedded state most people are normally 
unaware of the presence of these energies in their own system. Through the Tantric 
initiation processes, through the meditations, and through the use of the mantras, the 
Tantrikas propose that we can activate the latent divine circuitry built into our own 
systems. The Kdlacakra describes a very similar self-transformation through the 
medium of radiating light rays. 

[55.5] 5.117: When the disk is seen, one should perform at the 

appropriate time each day the restraint of the prdna wind, until, indeed, 

the cakra of light rays is seen surrounding one’s own body, being made 

to move;! After six months one reaches the equal happiness of the 

ascetics that is free of touch, and is the thought of the path; reaching 

the end of passion and dispassion, the moment also grows into the 

number of breaths of the lord.!!117!!'* 


If we recall the description of the process of death in the Jaiminiya Bradhmana 


discussed in Chapter 2, we gain a better appreciation of just what sort of a 
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transformation this Yogic meditative process in the Tantra entails. In the Jaimintya 
the dying soul goes up in the smoke of the cremation fire to heaven, and is challenged 
at the door to the Sun; answering the Sphinx-like questions properly, the aman re- 
merges with its original identity, the Sun itself. Here the Yogin has ‘traveled’ 
upwards through his own body with the rising fire of the kugdalint in the subtle 
channels. The liga of Siva within his subtle body has ‘turned on the circuits’ so to 
speak, and the cosmic lights have come on--"one sees everything possessed of a light 
similar to 10 million Suns. That which is the unmanifest syllable of Siva is also 
called ‘Bhairava.’" Rather than dying and going to heaven to reconnect with the Sun, 
the Yogin has ‘contacted’ the Sun’s power--here as 10 million Suns--through the 
processes of Tantric Yoga. And ‘solar-contact’ is not the end-game of the practice, 
as it seems to be teleologically in the after-life schemes of the Vedic system; here the 
Yogin first stabilizes in this cosmic-fire experience, and then in so doing merges with 
the cosmic female, and "achieves absorption into Sakti, [an absorption] whose nature 
is the experience of the vibration. One perceives the steady Sdktic fire on both the 
inside and outside, carefully produced from all the senses, when one is completely 
well-accomplished in that." Here is an audaciousness that reminds us of the more 
ebullient lines of some of the Soma hymns, where the drinkers speak of becoming like 
the gods, and in the famed lines of the Gayatri mantra, where the initiate invokes the 
power of the Sun to inspire and fire-up his own awareness. 

It is not just the temple /inga that is conceived of as radiating inside the subtle 


body structure of the initiate. Flavors tasted and aromas smelled by the initiates 
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replace the food and flower offerings to the temple icons. The basic paradigm of the 
Vedic sacrificial ritual is also absorbed and specifically referred to in type-hierarchy 
identities. Rather than a ladle of clarified butter that one pours into an external 
sacrificial fire, we have here the idea that the mantra-varnas or syllables of the 
mantras themselves constitute the sacrificial fire--recall that the above passage 
identifies the mantras as the fire of Sakti, the feminine cosmic counterpart of Siva. 
Here the mind, by concentrating on the mantras, is identified as the homa or oblations 
themselves being poured into the Sakti-fire of sacred sound. 


One attains the supreme state, having enjoyed the wished-for siddhi. 
With scents, flowers, etc., the Yogi attentively worships the eternal self 
in the place of the brahma-hole (i.e. the cakra in the top of the head), 
because it also exists [right there, in addition to being present in the 
temple linga]; through contact with the flowing substance (i.e. the 
drops from the crown cakra that come out from the uvula), his ablution 
occurs. Perceiving the smell of the fragrances and flowers etc. is 
considered the act of sacrificing; his tasting the six flavors suffices for 
the food offering to the idol. One should pronounce the very syllable- 
sound that is widely known as japa (mantra-recitation), concentrating 
the mind there on the (internal) burning substance. As long as one 
abides in the burning state, then a burnt offering (homa) is made; 
exactly the form one sees, that itself is prescribed as the meditation. 

As a result, this is described as the great non-dual sacrificing. The 
mind, steady in the upper-door' has a light equal to the rising Sun. 
One should also make that in the same way in the heart; then one also 
achieves it in what consists of twelve. Practicing what has been 
achieved, one partakes of the state of omniscience; covering the mouth 
with a cloth, the yogi commits [it] to the goal. And from below the 
bulb of the navel, as far as up to the crest of the head, the principle 
(tattva) has the appearance of a subtle star/rescuer (siiksma-tdraka), 
magnified by the blazing of its light-rays. One sees also the form of 
the self in the stopping place of the prdmasakti. From practicing just 
that, oh Goddess, one reaches blossoming. That is the beginning of all 
the mantras read in all the Tantras; so, after just a month of that, 
understanding of anything is obtained.'® 


The type-identity or homologization with the Vedic sacrifice is more than just 
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obviously stated here; even the verb, samd-Vdhd, used for “concentrating the mind 
there on the burning substance," (tatra cetah samddhdya dahyamdnasya vastunah), is 
the same verb used for ‘laying the fire’ in the Vedic literature. And the mantras 
themselves are referred to as dahyamdna vastu, burning substance--the point being 
that the sacred sound is not ephemeral in some less-than-real sense. Rather the sound 
of the Sanskrit mantras is conceived here as just as tangible as any vastu or ‘thing’-- 
specifically in this instance a real fire. 

8.4.3. Trika Mantrasastra 

Abhinava in the Trika system assumes the fourfold leve] of speech categories 
elucidated in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadtya--without necessarily adhering to the 
philosophical interpretations of the earlier thinker--and maps the Trika deific types 
onto the speech categories. This predilection for a fourfold classification appears to 
coincide with the classic four states of consciousness from the Upanisads (waking, 
dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state) that are mapped in the Buddhist Tantras to 
the four drops, the four Buddha bodies, and the four cakras. We find in Abhinava’s 
PardatrimSikdvivarana the statement: "The divine Supreme Consciousness-Power [is] 
not different from Bhairava on the point of expansion according to Her essential 
nature, [and] is said to be supreme icchdSakti (Voluntary Power). Her actual 
expansion as /fAdna-Sakti (cognitive power) assumes the pardparda or pasyantl form, 
and as kriydSakti (conative'** power) the apard or madhyamd form etc." Singh 
explains that "etc." here also includes vaikhart.'” The importance of the role of 


spoken Sanskrit sounds in this system cannot be overemphasized. "Therefore that 
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highest goddess hears everything. Abiding as she does in the power of hearing, she 
has that sovereign power (svdtantrya)'* which consists in effecting congruous and 
suitable connection by blending all sound in a meaningful whole--the sound which is 
clear to the ear but is only a succession of a mass of confused vibrating syllables. 
Without this power of effecting congruous connection, an experient through hearing 
particular words lost in confused buzzing sound says, in common usage ‘I am not 
hearing them.’"'*? This is an intriguing doctrine in Sanskrit mantragastra that is 
encapsulated in the idea of a seed-phoneme (bija-mantra): the idea that the mantras 
are concentrated or compacted versions of multiple levels of information, contained in 
a single phoneme. This is a little bit like Mary Poppins’ magical carpet bag, a bag 
she easily carried at her side yet contained all manner of lamps, tables, books, 
birdcages with birds in them, etc.--i.e. far more than would appear to be possible to 
extract from the one bag. Just as we find in the mnemonic sciences, where short 
syllables, odd words, or images are used as memorization markers for larger sets of 
information, the seed-mantras apparently contain whole sets of discursive information 
collapsed into a single sound, or short sets of sound, much as the cakras are said to 
contain in an embedded form multidimensional sets of cosmic energies. In the 
ParatrimSika passage above, Sakti herself provides the semantic connections. 
Otherwise the seed-syllables appear to be exactly as I described them in 8.3.1 above, 
i.e. aS apparently arbitrary sets of variables. 

The system takes the triad of Siva, Sakti, and Man (nara, the human being) as 


essential to all verbal communication: "Without the form of nara, Sakti and Siva 
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"150 ie. cognition. 


(tair), there is neither word, nor meaning, nor mental movement, 
Abhinava speaks of "this multitude of objects (taderat) of the nature of Siva and Sakti, 
Siva whose characteristic is universal creative pulsation (s@mdnya spanda) and Sakti 
whose characteristic is particular creative pulsation (vifesarupam) though only of one 
form (ekdtmyam api)..."'>' "All this (universe) consisting of thirty-six categories, 
though created by Siva who being of supreme Sakti, is of the nature of universal 
creative pulsation (sdmdnya spanda) rests in that consciousness itself in its own form 
which is predominantly Sakti i.e. characterized by particular creative pulsation (visesa 
spanda)."'>? What is important to understand here is how consistent these doctrines 
are in the logic of the type-hierarchy modeling outlined in Chapter 2 of this 
dissertation. A web-like energy structure of the cosmos that permeates the Sun, the 
Stars, the Moon, the atmosphere, the earthly elements, our breaths and body has to 
have some sort of mechanism whereby the human being can interact with it, 
engendering recursive effects, i.e. results that impinge on one’s own state of being. 
Otherwise we would simply be stuck in the spider’s web, so to speak, without any 
escape. What the Tantric systems outline in the first instance is that through the 
purification initiations one gains new perspective on--and most crucially thereby new 
access to--the structure of reality whereof we consist and wherein we live. This 
‘changing’ of our elemental reality opens up a second major instance--that is, the 
ability to effect or impact this pervasive, newly perceived reality. And the principal 
access mode for effecting the impact is through sound, specifically through Sanskrit 


speech. One learns, through the initiatic procedures, the powerful tools of the 
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mantra. The mantra, as we see quite explicitly in this Trika ideology, is Sakti 
herself; that is, Sanskrit mantra or sound-vibration is accessing the fundamental life- 
giving vibrational energy of existence itself, and channeling or directing this 
vibrational life energy for specific ends. 

The ability to use mantric force for powerful results is seen in the most ancient 
Vedic material, as we discussed to some extent in Chapter 2 of this dissertation. 
Indians have long believed in the sacred power of the Sanskrit word--a language that 
is spoken by the gods, and that man too can learn to speak and use. Mantric force 
can be used for good or ill, and so we find the texts of the Atharvan tradition, and 
many of the Tantric texts, filled with ‘spells,’ strings of mantras, that can be used to 
kill, cause disaster, bring about good fortune, secure a desirable mate, cure one of 
snake bite, and all sorts of other utterly pedestrian ends. Such spells are in the 
Kadlacakratantra and other Anuttarayogatantras as well. Yet these pedestrian uses of 
the mantric forces are not the primary or illuminated goal of the Buddhist and Saivite 
Tantric traditions. The most illuminated goals are those of the transmutation of 
human awareness into a more divine and enlightened state, particularly in the sense 
that one can learn to employ this incredibly powerful feminine energy of speech and 
sound to ‘change state.” This is, in the Indian tradition, really seen as a sort of 
psycho-physics, an ancient ‘scientific’ doctrine with clearly definable principles, 
reliable results that can be repeated, and can be practiced and mastered by initiates 
just the way one might study, practice, and learn to play a musical instrument. In 


that sense, although jealously guarded, highly protected, and requiring all sorts of 
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elaborate qualifications before the individual is allowed to use these tools, there is--for 
the Indian Tantric practitioners--nothing much mysterious or mystical about these 
practices. I realize that sounds like a complete contradiction, yet from within the 
logic of the traditions, these abilities are part of our intrinsic natural abilities. 

8.5. Trika Preliminary Initiation Processes 

I have not yet had the opportunity to read through and translate all of 
Abhinavagupta’s Tantralokah with its detailed discussion of the wide variety of Saivite 
Tantric initiation rites. Fortunately we have available to us summaries of two of the 
more prominent Tantras in Abhinava’s system, the Svaccandatantra, summarized by 
Arraj in his unpublished Ph.D. dissertation,'® and the Netratantra, summarized in 
French by Brunner and published in the BEFEO.'™ The material in these two (I have 
read some short sections of the original texts), combined with the material I have 
translated from the Mdlinivijaya, gives us a good sense of the steps involved in 
becoming a Saivite Tantric initiate. 
8.5.1. The Svacchandabhairava Tantra 

I have introduced the Svacchandabhairavarantra in Chapter 5.6 of this 
dissertation, and refer the reader to that section for textual history etc. Here I will 
focus on the initiation processes described in the text, as summarized by Arraj, 
interspersed with my own discussion of the material and some references to the 
original Sanskrit. (The term svacchanda refers to ‘independent,’ ‘self-willed,’ or 
‘spontaneous,’ even wild, in the sense of Bhairava as an independent being of 


untamed spontaneity pulsing with the creative life force of the universe.) The second 
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book of the Svacchanda describes the daily worship rites (arcanam), where after 
purificatory baths the worshipper enters the ritual house (ya4gagrham) and applies the 
Svacchandabhairava mantras to his limbs via mantra-nydsa. Meditationally he 
destroys his impure body and "sequentially replaces it, from the lowest to highest 
plane, with a pure formulae body, which is equated with Sivah."'> Then he 
visualizes a cosmic lotus within his body representing the hierarchical structure of the 
universe, replete with the extensive iconography of the Svacchandabhairava. Arraj 
also notes the “first instruction to perform the fusion [or joining together] of the 
channels (nddisamdhdnam)," a rite he says occurs repeatedly in initiation rituals cited 
throughout the text. It is accompanied by offerings to installed deities, recitation of 
mantras, preparation of the guest vessel (arghapdtram), and worship of the deity.'”® 
There are offerings to the Bhairavas of the cremation grounds, and ritual fire 
construction and oblation offering, with the five faces of Bhairava imposed on the 
butter.'°’ Various other preparatory rites follow, including the use of three threads 
that are described as the three metaphysical bonds--these are later cut and burned after 
the master superimposes on them the divine energies of the Lord, so that “the disciple 
will attain complete liberation from the macrocosm."'* These complete, as Arraj 
terms it, "pre-initiation for the lowest level covenantor initiation (samayidiksd) that 
gives entrance into the Saiva community." 

The next day the master puts the initiate through further initiations, with laying 


out of the sacred space, circumambulation, channel fusing, oblations, and extraction 


of the disciple’s caste and its replacement with a twice-born caste, allowing a 
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participation in Rudra’s state. This completes the samaya-diksd.'© This is an 
important step for our understanding of the issue of caste in the Tantras--it solves for 
the orthodox brahmin Tantrikas the social issue of non-dvija castes participating in the 
rites by granting them affirmative-action status for the sake of the ritual. The next 
stage of initiation, the long process of becoming a putraka or spiritual son, involves 
the master’s liberation of the disciple from the six interconnected paths (adhvans) of 
the cosmic principles etc.; since each of these paths pervades and interiorizes the 
others, the master can choose one: “the master liberates the disciple from the 
universe, by superimposing these paths on the ritual microcosm, where they can be 
manipulated and superseded."'®' These various procedures eliminate the disciple’s 
karma and loosen his bonds; the master joins the various energies (Sakis) of 
Bhairava in the disciple (Nivrttih, Pratisthad, Vidya, Santih, and Santyatita), followed 
by expiatory oblations. This completes "the end of the initiate’s bonded condition. "!” 
Following is the procedure for joining (yojanika). This leads to a casting off of the 
regents of the various macro- and micro-cosmic planes, as the pranavah formula is 
applied to successive microcosmic levels in the initiate, followed by a casting off the 
unreality of time (see 8.2. above). "Running in sequence through the seventeen 
divisions of time, the exercitant finally identifies with the permanent reality beyond 
time," before progressing through a hierarchy of voids. This prepares the initiate for 
a series of samarasyas--fusions in equal mixtures or flavors, joining breaths, channels 
and formulas, and joining levels of the cosmos up to “universal unification."'®? Then 


we have a series of Yogic techniques described, using the hamsa formula in various 
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stages of meditation, piercing the categories, and various concluding rites. For the 
initiates who have completed the sa-bija rite, they can become dcdryas through a 
subsequent consecration. A similar rite is undertaken to make one into an adept 
(sddhaka).'* 

Book 5 of the Svacchanda begins the initiation via the tattvas (‘planes’), 
having completed in Book 4 the initiation via the kalds or ‘energies’ as Arraj 
translates it. "Just as in the initiation via the energies, so in this initiation via planes, 
the path being purified pervades (vydpri) the other paths. And purifying one path, 
therefore, gives total liberation from all paths."'® This practice fits with the 
holographic intermapping of micro and macro cosmos that we find throughout the 
Tantric systems. Flood explains for us that tattva has three meanings acc. to 
Abhinavagupta: "(i) a constituent of a level of reality, or the substance of the worlds 
in the cosmos; (ii) a principle governing a level of the cosmos which is also a deity; 
and (iii) a category of perception."'® One ritual for purifying the sarrvas involves 
treating the thirty-six fattvas as four groups of nine, with each of the nine varnas 
(phonemes) of the Vidydrdja mantra (also called the Navdatma--ii, y, v, 1, m, ks, r, and 
h, with the pranavah om) considered as a vdcaka or ‘expresser’ of the tattva. 
Ksemaraja defines the vidya as Svacchanda manifest in sound.'*’ As with the Netra 
Tantra (see below), the dcdrya has the option of using nine, five, or three individual 
tattvas to represent all thirty-six. The pada-diksd or ‘word initiation’ involves 
imposing the Vidydrdja mantra phonemes to a prescribed mandala diagram known as 


the navandbha, nine-centered or nine-naveled, designed with nine lotuses, and 
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elaborate entrances.'® Svacchanda is installed in this two-dimensional temple-like 
structure, with the Vidydrdja (Navdtma) mantra \aid into the central lotus, and the 
eight Bhairavas placed in the eight surrounding lotuses.' After some discussion of 
internal or ‘noetic’ initiations (vijfidnadtksd), that may or may not be part of the 
earlier rites,” Ksemeraja concludes with a recap of some seventy-four initiatic rites 
he has either discussed or alluded to.'"’ A similar mapping approach appears in the 
discussion of the use of the Pranavah by the sddhaka during his meditation; a is 
niskala Bhairava, ti is sakala Bhairava, and together these emanate the universe; 
with the m the universe redissolves into the Supreme Siva; the whole Pranavah is 
said to be identical--in indissoluble union--with the prdna.'” These are some brief 
examples of the complex set of possible phonemic mapping rites the initiation can 
involve. 

The tenth book of the Svacchanda Tantra enumerates the bhuvana-tattva, the 
‘worlds’ making up the Saivite cosmos, representing, as Arraj terms it, "the Saiva 
assimilation and extension of the entire Puranic cosmology,” and the material in this 
chapter is taken up almost completely by Abhinava in the Tantrdloka description of 
the bhuvanas.'” This stage of the initiation process involves the conscious meditative 
linkage of the initiates with the multiple dimensions of reality embedded in their 
psychophysical being. Just as with the Buddhist Tantras, where the cosmological 
planes of the earlier Mahayana pantheon are absorbed into the Tantric texts, and then 
mapped into the cakras in the Tantric systems, so too with the Saivite Tantras we find 


the normative description of the cosmos from the earlier tradition mapped into the 
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meditational and ritual systems of the Tantric practitioners. The elusive Kdldgni, the 
universe destroying fire at the end of time that shows up in Buddhist and Saivite 
Tantric mapping schemes between the subtle-body cakras and the multiple cosmic 
fires (Sun, Moon, Fire, Lightning, Kalagni, etc.) also appears in the Svacchandra 
cosmology as Kalagni-rudrah, a terrifying form of Kala-Bhairava, situated on top of 
the kataha or shell of the egg of Brahma, the innermost sphere of the universe.'” 

The actual bhuvanas enumerated in the Svacchanda include 140 of the 
principal hells, eight underworlds where sddhakas enjoy their siddhis after death, then 
the earth realms, with Meru, the gleaming crystal peak Kailasa, the cities of the 
gandharvas, the continents, mountain ranges, seas, regions of Jambudvipa, 
mountains, rivers, etc., the regions of darkness beyond the /okd/oka mountains, the 
atmospheric world with the paths of the winds, enumeration of the clouds that travel 
on these winds, and the inhabitants of these airy worlds. The heavenly worlds begin 
at the limit of the atmospheric realms with the heavenly chariot of the Sun and its 
component parts, and filled with the Moon, planets, naksatras, constellations, and so 
forth. Above this is the Maharloka, residence of the sages, followed by the rsi 
Ekapada’s abode in Janaloka, and Brahma’s sons in Tapoloka. Brahma himself 
abides in Satyalokah, with his retinue, topped by Visnu’s realm, and then of course 
Siva’s (Rudra’s) paradisical realm above that. At the top of Rudra’s world sits one 
Dandapdnih, he who cracks open Brahma’s egg with a stick to liberate those who 
have properly worshipped Brahma. Ksemaraja, Arraj informs us, reinteprets this 


stick "as the breath rendered subtle in meditation that removes the ignorance covering 
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the awareness centred in the heart."'”> Beyond this are the worlds of the hundred 
Rudras, enveloping Brahma’s egg, followed by the planes (tattvas) of the Samkhya 
system topped by the superadditions of the Saiva system. Included in these sets are 
the water realm with its paradise worlds, and the third highest plane, Saddasiva, 
described in the text as identical with the bindu (drop) and ndda (resonant sound) of 
the internal meditation." These descriptions include a section on Bhadrakali, set into 
the Jayam or first world of the water sphere, "a dazzling black figure set off by her 
attendants, crores of white celestial females."!”’ 

It is when we reach the levels, planes, or fattvas of the psychological 
components--ego, the mind, the intellect, etc. that we begin to see the logic 
underpinning much of the purificatory and visualization Yogas undertaken by the 
Tantric initiates. For the Indian Tantric believer, these realms and their resident 
deities actually existed. So to become god-like, or immortal, or to ‘real-ize’ one’s 
cosmic identity, one would have needed to ‘get in touch’ with these resident beings 
directly, to ‘real-ize’ one’s essential identity with them. This was done first using the 
mantric passwords to, as it were, line up the system; then the whole complex was 
fired-up, so to speak, or activated, through the sexual ritual. 

8.5.2. The Netratantra (Mytyunjayatantra) 

The interwoven character of Buddhist and Saivite Tantra shows up in many 
places of the Tantric tradition. One interesting example of this is the inclusion of 
Buddha in the visualization meditations described in the thirteenth chapter of the 


Netratantra: Ndrdyana, the four goddesses Jaya, Laksmi, Kirtih, and Mdyd, and 
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Karpurt, Candant, Kastirt, and Kunkumi, a deity called Vifvaripa, various avatdras 
of Visnu--the man-lion, boar, dwarf, the Sun, SaddéSfiva, Brahma, and then--with no 
particular notice by the commentator, Ksemaraja--we find Buddha, followed by 
Kartikeya. Netratantra 13.32b-34a describes Brahmd as follows: ‘Brahmd, with four 
faces, handsome, colored red, with beautiful eyes; with pendulant kurca, firey, 
mounted on a swan, with four arms; with a stick and a rosary in [two of] his hands, 
holding an ascetic’s water pot and the fearless [mudrd] [with the other two hands]; 
accompanied by the four Vedas, providing the fruit of all siddhis.’'” After the brief 
gloss by Ksemardja that ‘with the Vedas’ means with their representations located at 
his side (sdkd@rair pdarSvasthaih), we come at Netratantra 13.34b-36b to the description 
of the image of Buddha to be meditated upon: Buddha, seated in the lotus posture, 
with pendulant ears and garments; with lotus-like eyes, the mark of the lotus, girded 
with jewels, good for the world; remaining in samadhi, the great yogi, his hands in 
the boon granting and fearless [mudrds]; holding an aksa [bead] string, the Deva, 
holding a lotus, with beautiful eyes; in this way [he] is to be meditated upon, and 
honored, providing the fruit of the liberation of women.’'” Ksemardja’s only 
comments are that Buddha has lotus like eyes, the mark of the lotus on his hands etc.., 
and because of being the sacrificer, etc. he is preeminent, hence is girded with 
jewels.'® Then Kartikeya is described. 

Héléne Brunner critiqued Madhustidan Kaul Shastri’s KSTS edition rather 

sharply, questioning whether he was only a nominal editor, and remarking on his 


poor and basically useless introduction.'*' She provides us in her French article with 
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an excellent summary of the topics covered in the Tantra; again, I have mixed into 
extracts from her summary my own discussion and some references to the original 
Sanskrit. As with the Svacchanda, the Netratantra is divided into a continuous series 
of 22 chapters, without regard for the idealized four padas of Saivagamas. The text 
contains detailed descriptions of what Brunner terms ‘magical procedures,’ lists of 
demonic beings, techniques of using mantras for specific ends, iconographic 
descriptions, and lists of schools.'*? Chapter 1 describes Siva’s third eye that he used 
to incinerate Kama, and raises the paradox of the eye constituted of water--associated 
with the nectar of immortality--emitting such powerfully destructive fire. Siva 
explains that his third eye is nothing other than his Sakti: will (icchd), knowledge 
(jfidna) and activity (kriyd) map to his three eyes, and these again map to the Sun, the 
Moon, and Fire--once again in keeping with the consistent mapping of the three 
cosmic fires of the Vedic tradition into the esoteric mystical energies of the Tantric 
traditions--and to the three activities of creation, maintenance, and destruction of the 
universe. It is however the amrta aspect of Siva’s eye (singular) that is emphasized 
throughout the text, resulting in the alternate name of this text, the Mytyujit or 
Mrtyufijaya--Siva as the conqueror of death.'®? This is similar to an idea we find in 
the Mdlintvijaya: “Filling one’s very own body with the ocean of the nectar of 
immortality while contemplating the destroyer of death, one becomes [Him]--what’s 
the surprise?"'™ 


At the request of Parvati, Siva provides the instruction in the Netra mantra in 


Chapter 2 that will relieve the worlds’ sufferings. As a preliminary rite one must 
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draw in a purified location an eight-petalled lotus, and lay out the eight classes of 
Sanskrit letters (vowels, ka-varga, ca-, fa-, ta-, pa-, ya- and §a-) with Om in the 
middle. The Netra mantra itself is Om Jum Sah Mrtyufijdya vausat.'® According to 
Brunner the section on the mantra is written in a very difficult style, and even with 
the commentary it is not entirely clear. She notes matching of various syllables and 
sub-syllables of the mantra to directions, aspects of the body, etc., in the usual micro- 
macrocosmic mapping systems we find in the Saivite and Buddhist Tantras. Chapter 
3 prescribes the daily ritual; as with the Svacchanda, we have the preparatory bath, 
sandhyd rites followed by tarpana (satisfaction of the deities and ancestors), entrance 
into the ritual location, special purification procedures by the master that involve 
destruction of the initiate’s impure body and its replacement with a divine body 
provided through the mantras that encapsulate the divine power of Siva expressed 
through Sakti. The rites include an internal meditation on Amrtefa whom the initiate 
envisions in his own heart/mind, accompanied by external and internal rites, followed 
by a fire ritual (agnicdrya).'* Brunner notes that except for the difference in the 
central deity, the rites here are virtually the same as those in the Svacchanda and the 
Somagambhupaddhati (the latter has SaddSiva as the central deity; this latter text is 
however not cited by Abhinavagupta or Jayaratha). AmpteSa is described in the 
meditational imagery as white like millions of moons, pearls, crystal mountains, milk, 
jasmine, and snow--his clothes and ornaments are white, he sits on a white lotus, and 
holds in his hand a Moon filled with white nectar; the worshipper must use white 


unguents and flowers for the worship. '*” 
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Chapters 4 & 5 provide brief instructions on diksa@ and abhiseka, in exact 

conformity with the Svacchanda. As Brunner puts it, "The Saivite--or Tantric 
generally--initiation is a long purificatory ceremony (400 pages in the Svacchanda for 
the description of just one method) whereof the objective is to unite the disciple with 
Siva after having, by means of the mantras, consumed in an instant all the karma that 
he has accumulated. The route that a master thereby sends a disciple on towards Siva 
may vary. The Netra(tantra) mentions the path of the tattvas (one may use 36, 18, 9, 
5, 3, or one tattva), the path of kald, pada, varna, mantra, or the bhuvanas--one 
recognizes here the sixfold path (sagdadhvan) common to all the Saivite schools. "'* 
In the multiple meaning sets that we can extrapolate from the loom-web-network 
notions that subsist in the connotations of the term ‘Tantra’ we see here that the basic 
concept of the interlinking web we identified in the Vedic doctrines in Chapter 2 of 
this dissertation has held constant in the Tantric doctrines. Yet the level of 
sophistication has risen considerably. In the Vedic material there were inchoate and 
developmental ideas of internal channels for the wind-fire that is the breath. Here in 
the developed Saivite Tantric doctrine (as with the Buddhist Tantric doctrine) the 
basic logical concept of the existence of internal channels in the human body wherein 
flow and are accessible the fundamental energies of the cosmos has been taken to a 
much more elaborate and logically consistent level. As mentioned in our discussion 
of the Svacchanda doctrines, Arraj has pointed out that any one of the adhvans or 
paths of the tattvas etc. is as good as any other, since each of the adhvans 


holographically as it were intersects with and contains the others. This is almost a 
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quantum-level notion of the internal reality of the human being. It is a sort of trans- 
logical idea that it is possible to be in more than one place simultaneously, since any 
one of the access paths into the purified body instantaneously connects the initiated 
individual into the cosmic network. To use a more common and current analogy, it is 
as though we have a sort of cosmic Internet woven through our bodies, and accessible 
via the correct passwords--the mantras of the initiation processes. 

In the Netra initiatic procedures, the stages of initiation, dcdrya, sddhaka, etc. 
are matched to the presence of Siva within the tattva levels. That is, the system sticks 
to the evolutionary system adapted from the Samkhya tradition, and locates Sadasiva 
at level 24 (for the identification of the sdédhaka), Isvara at level 33 (for the 
identification of the samayin), and so on.'*? The basic concept of mantric- 
empowerment pervades the Tantric ritual. As Brunner notes, the very water of the 
abhiseka rites is ‘charged’ by the mantra.’ The sddhaka who desires siddhi must 
recite the chosen mantra in solitude, under severe asceticism, with one-pointed 
concentration. After one hundred thousand repetitions he will achieve only the 
inferior siddhis. After a million recitations he gains the ability of flight etc. After 
five million he gains the divine powers of a bhuvaneSvara; with ten million 
recitations he will become equal to Siva while remaining alive on earth.'*' The text 
lays out (in Chapter 6) three approaches (updyas) to using the Mrtyjit Mantra: a)a 
gross (sthaila) method of sacrifice (yajana) using oblations (homa), recitation (/apa), 
visualization (here: dhydna) with yantras (ritual diagrams) and hand gestures (mudrd); 


b) a subtle method using Yogic techniques, and c) the supreme (para) or knowledge 
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(jfidna) method of total unification of the adept with the power that is the mantra. 
The eighth chapter of the Netratantra describes the para updya or supreme method, in 
a language reminiscent of the Upanisads, using here the asfaéngayoga. These 
categories parallel the coarse, subtle, and extremely subtle typology used in the 
Buddhist Tantras (see Chapter 7.4). All these Netratantra methods are explicitly 
dedicated to the fight against untimely death (apamrtyu) or even normal death 
(kdlamrtyu) and diseases,‘ a fact that supports my observation at the end of Chapter 
7.5.4. that a major thrust of Indian Tantric practice was aimed at a state of divinely 
inspired, enlightened and loving super-health and long life. 

The mantric techniques in the Netratantra’s sthila method are more complex 
than simple recitation: they involve bracketing the name of the person who will profit 
from the rite with the syllables of the mantra--a technique referred to as sampufa, or 


‘93 This is a system that takes 


encasing, in a variety of different syntactic structures. 
the semantic value of these sounds very seriously, believing that by arranging the 
sounds in certain patterns, by laying them out into diagrams or onto the body of the 
initiate, and by meditating on them and reciting them in the proper methods one can 
‘turn on’ the hidden mystical energies. Just as one small error in computer code can 
crash a system, requiring a genuine mastery of the programming language on the part 
of the programmer, so too must the initiate and even more particularly the Tantric 
master have a real mastery of the intricacies of the mantric encoding schemes so as to 


properly direct the flows of these incredibly powerful and potentially very dangerous 


cosmic energies. We read so often in the Tantras phrases referring to becoming Siva 
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or becoming god-like, or attaining Buddha-nature, etc., that it is easy to become 
inured to the impact these ideas must have had in their original context. For someone 
raised in the Gaud-Christian tradition, it would be somewhat astonishing to here the 
priest or rabbi or minister declare from the pulpit that certain prayer and meditation 
techniques would enable one to become Christ himself, or Jehovah, or to gain Jesus’ 
ability to walk on water and heal the sick. Were a young Jew to be told by a rabbi 
that he or she could learn the powers of Jehovah to send down plagues onto Egypt-- 
for this is not different in logical kind from some of the magical rites taught in the 
Tantras for destroying one’s enemies--this would no doubt cause quite an uproar in 
the local Hebrew schocls of the Tri-state area! Were the Bible study classes to begin 
teaching that one could learn--through specific prayer techniques--to heal the sick and 
make the blind see as did Jesus, it would not be long before members of the news 
media came for a visit. Yet we read in text after Tantric text precisely these sort of 
claims: one can become lord of a realm or dimension (bhuvaneSvara), a term that 
taken in its fullness indicates the ability to control the forces of nature within a 
particular bhuvana, such as one of the earthly realms; one can learn to fly through 
the sky, make one’s body disappear, identify oneself with Siva and conquer time and 
death, become a Buddha or his consort and liberate the universes, become free of all 
diseases, and so on. These are remarkable claims. 

8.5.3. Malinivijayottara Tantra 
The Malinivijaya contains a host of rather obscure teachings about the 


assignment of deities, worldly elements, goddesses, evolutionary components from the 
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Samkhya and Saivite principles of the universe, etc. to bijamantras. The ‘garland’ in 
the title of the text (the title is literally ‘the Tantra that is the latter section of the 
Garland-Victory’) refers to a garland of mdtrdas or bijas, i.e. a garland of seed 
phonemes in Sanskrit. As Kaul puts it, “Malini is of the greatest utility in infusing 
the divine life into the body of the practisers...."' Siva tells Parvati at the beginning 
of the nineteenth chapter of the MVT, "Because of its practicability, O Goddess, the 
Garlanded One [i.e. the Mdlinfviajayottaratantra] is also known as The Parted 
Womb" (sddhyatvena $rutaé devi bhinna-yonis tu mdlint),'*> in defer2nce to the sexual 
yoga doctrines outlined in the latter part of the text (see Chapter 9.3.2. of this 
dissertation). Much of the text is devoted to prescriptions for the practice of various 
meditations by the yogi, complete with deities, elements, and dimensions visualized 
and absorbed into the initiate’s body, with a variety of resulting transformations. 
Since I have covered so many of the basic Saivite Tantric doctrines elsewhere (see 
Chapter 5.2, 7.3-7.5 and 8.1-3 above), I will not rehash the mention of these same 
doctrines in the Mdlinivijaya. As I noted in Chapter 5, this is the text that 
Abhinavagupta placed as the preeminent text of his system. It is written entirely in 
verse, and unfortunately we do not have a commentary on the text of the sort 
available for the Kalacakra and for the other major Saivite Tantras. Abhinavagupta’s 
own partial commentary is really a sort of versified essay. The text is in 23 
Chapters, with the titles as follows: 1) Chapter |; 2) Mastery of the Pervasion; 3) 
Mastery of Extraction of the Mantras; 4) Chapter 4; 5) Mastery of the paths in the 


cosmic realms; 6) Mastery of the paths in the body; 7) Mastery of the Mudrds 
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(gestures); 8) Mastery of the Tantric Community; 9) Mastery of Initiation into 
Ritual Action; 10) Mastery of the Consecration; 11) Mastery of the Initiation; 12) 
Mastery of the First Visualization (dhdrand); 13) Mastery of (the visualization of) 
engendering the elements; 14) Mastery of the mediative visualization of the 
tanmdatras; 15) Mastery of the visualization of the syllables; 16) Mastery of the 
(divine) visualization; 17) Chapter 17; 18) Mastery of the Supreme Vidyd; 19) The 
mastery of the clan’s circle; 20) Specification of all the mantras; 21) Mastery of 
attracting the Moon; 22) Mastery of attracting the Sun; 23) Chapter 23. The text 
opens as follows: 


The light rays of the Moon of knowledge, produced from the face of 
the supreme lord, capable of destroying the enemies of the joy of the 
world, conquer the destroyer of the savior; [he is] the savior of those 
drowning in the ocean of existence. Sanatkumdra (Eternal Youth), 
Sanaka (Ancient),'* Sandtana (Perpetual), and Sanandana (Delightful), 
[and] the great rsis, Narada, Agastya, Samvata, Vasistha, etc., turning 
towards Siva and Sakti [because of] desiring to know supreme reality, 
having properly honored him, they, delighted, spoke to him: ‘Oh 
Lord, desiring complete perfection in Yoga, we have come [to you], 
and because she [i.e. Sakti] should not be without Yoga, therefore you 
must tell [us] about that.” He, addressed in this way by those rsis who 
were desirous of the Yoga, answered [them], his soul delighted [by 
their] having paid homage to Mahegvara.'” ‘You must listen, [and] I 
will explain completely what provides the fruit of all siddhis, the 
Madlinivijaya Tantra, coming from the mouth of the supreme lord.’ 
{Then] to he who provides enjoyment and liberation, the Husband of 
Uma, who is honored by the immortals, who is self-stabilized, the 
goddess Umd, having bowed [to him], [she] said this: ‘the 
Siddhayogt§varitantra, of nine-crore extent,'* was previously related 
by you, [and] consists of three sections; in the Mdlinivijaya Tantra, 
consisting of three crore [verses],'” you explained the very extensive 
path of Yoga, Oh Mahesvara. In addition, you also explained the 
summation of that in twelve thousand [verses]--it is also very detailed, 
and not to be understood by those of feeble intellect. Summarizing that 
then briefly, for the benefit of those of feeble intelligence, you must 
explain, ParameSvara, out of kindness, what causes all the siddhis.’ 
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Addressed in that way then by the goddess, the Universal Sovereign 

spoke: ‘Listen, Devi, I will explain in detail the view of the 

Siddhayogt§vart that no one has explained, the Mdlin{vijayottara.’ 
Evidently twelve-thousand verses was a popular number to postulate for the length of 
a Tantra, as we find the same number claimed for the Kdlacakratantra. This sort of 
question-answer motif between Siva and Parvati is standard procedure for the 
beginning of most Saivite Tantras. The first chapter is largely a recitation of the 
Saivite schema of the evolution of the cosmos as it manifests from Siva in union with 
Sakti. The text lays out a categorization of the eightfold sets of consonants according 
to eight consorts of Rudra: Mahesi, Brahmant, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Aindri, Yamya, 
Camunda, and Yogisi.**' Another set of Sakris is mapped out for the fifty phonemes, 
with a variety of ‘nectar’ goddesses (amrta-), Nectar, full of Nectar, Nectar Ocean, 
Nectar Light, etc., a variety of Victors, aspects of power and time, etc. All of these 
embrace the Rudra-atoms (rudra-anin yah samdlingya),’ and emitting the entire 
conglomeration of atoms that make up the universe all these mantric elements remain 
as the single Sakti of Siva (etah sarva-anu-samghatam api nisthdya yathd sthitah, 
tatha te kathitah Sambhoh Saktir ekaiva §ankart).2 What we have in this doctrine is 
the idea that the flexible matrix of phonemic sound, the system of Sanskrit phonemes, 
maps to the creational fulcrum of the atomic structure of reality. Using mantras in 
the proper fashion would thereby provide the initiate access to the nuclear fusion 
reactor where the elements of the universe are created--the meeting of the seed and 
womb that is Siva and Sakti. Properly initiated Tantric yogis and yoginis would 


together thereby be re-enacting and therefore accessing the very moment of cosmic 
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creation. Within such logic the premise that it is possible to alter the atomic function 
of one’s own body through the use of mantric sound would be perfectly consistent and 
reasonable. 

The first stage of the process of psycho-physical transformation is 
accomplished by the practice of mantra-nydsa, i.e. the placing or laying of the 
Sanskrit phonemes into the body’s anatomy. As with the Kdlacakra phoneme 
mappings, and those found in other Tantras, it is not easy to detect the logic of the 
pattern of the mappings. Here we have syllables laid into the sense orifices, the 
crown of the head, throat, shoulders, arms, hands, breasts, hips, thighs, knees, 
calves, feet, using vowels and various phonemes such as fha, dha, nu, na, sa, ksa, 
etc. These sanctifying, empowering, purifying magical sound packets are said to be 
the matrs or mdtrkds, the group of mothers (mdtrganah) that provide the fruits of all 
desires (iti matrganah proktah sarva-kéma-phala-dah).”™ In chapter six we find a 
second sort of mapping to human anatomy, this time the familiar paficamahdbhiutas: 
earth, air, fire, water, and space plus various aspects of Siva are mapped to various 
groups of joints.” 
8.5.3.1. A Malinivijaya Version of the Mahamudra 

Chapters 6-10 of the MVT lay out various complicated initiation modes and 
meditations that I shall not discuss here. One curiousity for comparative purposes is 
the mention of the mahdmudrd in the 11th chapter, a term used in the Buddhist 
Tantric systems as the encompassing consort who includes within herself the 


preceding consorts, just as the Sahaja-kdya includes the other three Buddha bodies 
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(see Chapter 13 of this dissertation, wherein Pundarika provides an extensive 
discussion of the mahdmudrd in Buddhist Tantric practice). The MVT chapter 
begins: 


Now then I will describe the initation that is extremely difficult to 
achieve, that brings enjoyment and liberation, and provides accurate 
and immediate realization. The mandala, water pot, etc. are 
completely useless in this initiation, as are the previously (described) 
optional application of mantras, bathing (with ashes etc.). Having 
entered the sacrificial house, well-smeared and annointed with ‘sauce’, 
facing either east or north, well-adorned with flowers and garments, 
keeping continuously in mind the flaming Sakti from the tip of the foot 
up to the head, one should, by use of the mahdmudrd, meditate on the 
body as consumed by fire. And through using the reverse (procedure), 
one should meditate on the garlanded woman (Malini) as the immortal 
light, one should contemplate the perfection of the body with a mind 
continually meditating on that. Then one should meditate on the 
previously described path that is to be purified in the body; then, 
having purified the real things (vastus), one should guide (them) to the 
state of immortality with just the Sakti.2” 


Unfortunately we do not have a commentary and it is not really possible to tell from 
the remainder of the chapter exactly what mahdmudrd refers to. One suspects we 
may have some references to sexual rites here. Just as in the Candamahdrosana 
Tantra, where the initiate is blindfolded and casts a flower into the mandala in order 
to select his consort, so too here the thrown flower marks the disciple’s kula or 
Tantric clan, though it is not entirely clear whether the rites are mental here, with the 
Sakti being strictly a meditative one. The description is simply too obscure (for me) 
to be certain.” 

In Chapter 12 of the Mdlinfvijayottaratantra the yogi is advised to seek out a 
cave, or even an underground chamber, quiet, pleasant, without distractions, for 


practicing Yoga. After mastering the basics of Yoga, i.e. the postures, the prdna, the 
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senses, the mind, sleep, anger, anxiety and agitation, he will attain the ‘entire 
circumference of the Saktis Dhard etc. who are distinguished either mentally or by 
their characteristic marks.’ The characteristic marks are said to be six: the sky, 
shape, drop, wave, earth, and sound. The sky is three-fold--inner, outer, and the 
combination. The drop is ten-fold, like a ball of Kadamba, like a glittering star, and 
because of its various colors, and so on.” Then we have another reference to the 
Mahdmudré where the term appears to refer to the female initiate who joins with the 
male intiate: 

Possessed of a self purified by the fire-oblation and initiation, possessed 

of the instruction about simultaneous entering (samdveSa-upadeSavan), 

the one who is desirous of mastering this Yoga should practice it at the 

very beginning. In the reversed procedure, the wise one, having placed 

the seed of Para (Pardbijam) in his two hands, should contemplate 

Sakti by use of the Mahdmudra. Afterwards, performing a namaskdra 

to the reflection of the flaming fire from the tip of the feet to the top of 

the head, holding the wind in the heart, one should contemplate the 

brightly blazing seed of Para in its own form, (and) one should 

meditate on its triad of syllables, issuing forth from ka and kha.”!° 
I would say though that this information is inconclusive for determining a comparative 
relationship with the Buddhist use of the term. 

Several times in the succeeding verses after the above section the yogi is 
instructed to envisage the body as shining like melted gold; then it says: “one should 
contemplate the entire self residing in the heart as bright as gold, the edge of the body 
as illuminated without remainder by one’s own splendour."*!' Just to remind the 
reader of the Vedic precursors of this idea of the ‘golden man’ in the heart, as 


mentioned in Chapter 2.4.2, there are several instances in the Vedic texts where the 


Sun is referred to as the golden man, and the sacrificer who performs the rituals 
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properly and learns the secret lore also is considered golden. Golden plates are worm 
on the outside of the body to represent the Sun in man.”!? So again we have the 
consistency of the ancient doctrine of the type-identifications maintained in the Tantric 
tradition, with a transformation, internalization, and some greater sophistication in 
terms of the details of explanation of the workings of these principles in the inner 
self. The Tantra says: "One should think of the pair as before as yellow like the disk 
of the Sun--one obtains the world of Brahman by the previously stated path."* In 
the Agni-meditation later in the same text, this notion of the individual as the golden 
man is taken to a new level. 
One should contemplate the body as a triangle supporting a row of 
crimson flames. After seven days, Oh Devi, its sharpness becomes 
visible. After a month the adept is released from all (diseases) 
produced by wind and phlegm. And free from sleep, even eating a 
great deal he produces very little feces and urine. Through the 
destruction of time, one easily burns up any other real thing. Having 
become like fire after three years, the fire plays freely. Irritated, one 
can burn up everything, including mountains and woods and groves-- 
one should contemplate the self as having mounted a triangle 
mandala.... One should meditate on fejas as the daymaker (i.e. the 
Sun), the fire in heaven. When stabilized, one becomes equal to it in 
size.”"4 

In a similar Wind-meditation, the text refers to the six drops in the body without any 


further explanation,”” 


as the yogi becomes like the wind and travels hundreds of 
yojanas. Eventually, meditating on one’s own body with the increase of the wind, 
and contemplating its non-existence, the yogi after seven years attains voidness 
(Stinyatam pratipadyate).”'° One wonders whether there is some borrowing from the 


Buddhist tradition here. 


8.5.3.2. Death Meditations in the Malinivijaya 
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The recognition of the ‘sex or death’ route to liberation is mentioned in the 
first chapter of the Mdlinfvijayottaratantra. As we see here, though, the doctrine of 
how to approach this sort of consciousness transformation at death is not elaborated 
here; rather the emphasis shifts immediately to focusing on how to achieve this 
transformation while alive via the initiation stages and the practices of Yoga, and 
especially the Mantra- and Sexual-Yogas. "He who has become completely pervaded 
by Rudra and Sakti, who desires to go with the will of Siva towards the goal of the 
perfection of enjoyment and liberation, is lead towards a true guru. Propitiating him 
then, having, through satisfaction, attained the Sarikara-initiation, one should then 
immediatelty go to Siva, either through enjoyment, or through the destruction of the 
body. Having attained initiation into Yoga, knowing Yoga, one should practice 
[yoga]. At the end of that one abtains the perfection of Yoga that is the eternal 
station. Having reached the highest station by this Krama-yoga, one no longer 
becomes a pasu, and one remains in one’s own purified dsman."*"’ Nonetheless we 
evidently have here a recognition of the element of the doctrine discussed in Chapter 
7.4 of this dissertation--i.e. that the sexual yogas access the life-death circuitry of the 
subtle body system. 

8.6. Buddhist Tantric Inititation Rites 

I have covered many aspects of the Buddhist Tantric initiation rites elsewhere 
in this dissertation. Chapter 7.4 discusses many significant aspects of the practices in 
the process of considering Tantric physiology. We have touched on some of the 


central issues above in the preceding sections of this chapter, and I have provided 
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from Christopher George’s work on the Caydamahdrosanatantra in Chapter 9.3.1. an 
outline of the preliminary initiation rites. Compared to the Saivite initiations, the 
Buddhist Tantric initiation rites are-to my knowledge--somewhat more standardized, 
reflecting perhaps the homogenizing influence of the Buddhist university system with 
its relatively standardized curriculum. In this section we will briefly examine three 
topics: 1) the importance of the Tantric guru with the grounding of the Buddhist 
Tantric teachings in the monastic educational system of the Buddhists; 2) the 
principles involved in the Creation Stage practices; 3) some of the explanations of the 
sequence of the Perfection Stage practices leading up to the practice of sexual Yoga. 
Just to give an idea of the sequence of practices and number of rites involved in the 
Buddhist Tantric texts, I repeat here a section from Chapter 5 of this dissertation, the 
previously untranslated opening to the Sambarodaya Tantra. Vajrapani’s series of 
questions reveal a version of the standard set of topics that appear to be covered in 
every full-length Buddhist Sanskrit Tantra I have examined: 


Om homage to the glorious Vajrasambara. Thus was it heard by me. 
At one time the lord took his pleasure in the vulvas of the lightning 
yoginis of the body, speech, and thought of all the Tathdgatas. (He 
was] together with the preeminent passionless ones, beginning with 
Aryya Ananda, Avalokitesvara etc. and the 800,000 yoginis; seeing 
Vajrapdni in [their] midst, [the lord] smiled. Vajrapdni, arising from 
his seat, putting his upper garment on one shoulder, placing the 
mandala of his right knee on the ground, joining his hands together in 
homage, addressed the lord: “I would like to hear, Oh lord, a 
description of Utpattiyoga; and how, Oh lord, is the one Sambara of 
universal form arisen? How is there wind and water, earth, space, and 
[fire]? How is there the five forms, Oh deva, and then the sixfold, 
Prabho? How are the three bodies established externally, and 
established internally? You must explain how your goddess has the 
form of a god, Prabho. How is there the sun and the moon, Deva, and 
how is there the five paths? And what is the intrinsic nature of your 
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body, and what is the form of the channels? What is the extent of the 
channels, and what [is the extent] of the physical body??"* You must 
explain to me, Prabho, about the cchoma that is the [secret 
communication] code of the Tantric community,”"° what are the internal 
and external signs of your pilgrimage sites, how [does one] attain the 
stages etc., and what is the explanation of the cause. What are your 
twelve actions, and how is mantra recitation [performed]? What is the 
string of aksa [beads], the practice, and your description of the 
recitation? What is your mandala, [its] turning, and the form of the 
divinities? What is the siddhi-mantra, and how does one satisfy the 
young lady? How is your divine service performed, and what are the 
vowels and consonants? What are the five nectars, Deva, and the five 
goads? You must explain how to draw the mandala, and the measuring 
line. How is your ground purified, and what is the protection cakra? 
With what [sort of] teacher is this done, and how does the student 
recognize him? What is your consecration, its extent, and the fourth? 
What is the rule about time, and [how] does one cheat death? What is 
your mark of the four ages, and what are the four continents? What is 
siddhi in each age, and what are the teachers and the practices? What 
are your yoginitantras and yogatantras? What is the extent of your 
sutra literature and the perfection [of wisdom literature]? What is the 
siddhimantra of the foundational homa sacrifice? What is the 
[alchemical] elixir, Deva, and what is the alcoholic drink? What is the 
arisal of the mantras, Deva, and what is the extraction of the mantras? 
What is the punishment, Deva, and what is the reward? What are the 
principles, Lord, and what is voidness, and compassion? What is the 
intrinsic nature of the void, and what is the intrinsic nature of reality? 
What is the form of the deity, the name, and the line [on the body] 
characteristic of the yoginis? You must explain, Prabho, the 
knowledge of all the properties of the states of being.’””° 


8.6.1. The Tantric Guru 

The text and commentary of the fifth chapter of the Kalacakratantra at several 
points indicate a very tight and disciplined Tantric student-teacher relationship in the 
context of the tradition of ascetic customs. The text prescribes that the Tantric 
initiate must first master the entire doctrine of early Buddhism before entering into 
Tantric practice. The text says "Here, in the Kdlacakra, after the Yogi has learned 


the Dharmasamgrahah, then he may be taught about the Tantra. Otherwise, without 
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the Dharmasamgrahah, it will be a teaching about the bad path."”' Verses 5.238-240 
lay out virtually the entire contents of the Dharmasamgrahah itself, the basic canon of 
teaching of earlier Buddhism in summary form. The commentary to 5.240 even adds 
an explanation of the bhiksu practices the Tantric initiate must have first mastered. 
"Here, the qualities of the twelve ascetical practices of the bhiksus are living on alms, 
possessing the three monastic garments, only eating afterwards (pascdat-khalu- 
bhaktika), sitting quietly, properly spread out, having only one seat, living in the open 
space, sleeping on the roots of trees, dwelling in the forests, staying in the cremation 
grounds, making clothes out of rags from the dust heap, and dressed in woolen 
clothes. In this way, having learned first the entire Dharmasamgraha, then the 
supreme place of the lord in one’s own body is to be meditated upon by the mantra 
possessor, together with the teacher."?” 

Towards the very end of the Kdlacakratantra we have a series of verses 
providing a sort of poetic summation or closing argument of the teaching (without a 
commentary by Pundarika who considers them subodham, i.e. easily understood). 
Among these are a couple of verses set in the form of questions. In slightly cryptic 
fashion, as is the style with most of the Kdlacakra verses, these indicate that the 
Tantric guru-student relationship was also a long-lasting one, and that the student was 
expected to give everything he had to the guru, including all his possessions and his 
wife and children. 

5.250: Who is the sinner who does not praise at all three times the 

beautiful lotus foot of the glorious guru? Who is the unknower who 


creates for us the mandala of all three times (i.e. past, present, and 
future) with the many sorts of lotuses? Who goes quickly to the Avici 
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hell, who causes pain for the guru who provides the equal happiness? 

Who is the obtainer of wisdom and knowledge, who, not destroyed 

[i.e. still living], does not release the feet of the best guru (i.e. remains 

devoted to his guru)? 5.251: Who (can be) destroyed, also, who with 

the winds residing in the three channels slays infinite time? Who is the 

champion who slays the prdéna and the apdna wind in the odd and even 

path{s]? Who is the giver, who to the glorious guru gives his own 

body, his children, wife, etc., everything? Who is the vile man, the 

cheat, and the rogue whose thinking is attracted to the lightning bolt 

from his own heart?” 

The lineage of initiation in the Tantric tradition was already a subject of some 
controversy among the Buddhist community at the time Pundarika wrote his 
commentary, since he refers to the problem of Buddhist scholars in India who would 
study the Kdlacakra texts without the proper initiation. Asking rhetorically why the 
initiations of this Tantrottara (Anuuttarayoga) tradition of the Kdlacakra are protected 
relative to those of the Lokatantra (Kriyatantra) and Lokottaratantra (Yogatantra), he 
answers: "Why is that? Because of the conceit of Buddhist scholars in the land of 
India, those who are without obedience to [their] gurus, seeing the manuscript, the[se] 
Buddhist scholars will say "the place (or state) of the lightning bolt (vajra-padam) is 
known by us;" therefore they will go to hell on account of egotism, because they 
lack the lineage of consecration. Therefore [this] is protected."?”* 

8.6.2. Preliminary Initiation Rites 

The Tantric practices of the Buddhist Anuttarayogatantras are divided into two 
major groups, the Generation or Creation Stage (urpatti-krama), and the Perfection or 
Completion Stage (utpanna-krama). Newman gives us a helpful summation of these 


two stages: 


The primary function of the generation process is the development of a 
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clear visualization of oneself as the Kalacakra deity, including the 

deity’s abode, the Kalacakra mandala. This process starts with the 

yogi only able to visualize a rough approximation of the deity’s form; 

it continues until he is able to maintain a precise visualization of the 

entire Kalacakra mandala in a space the size of a pea for as long as he 

desires. Perfection of the generation process practices provides the 

yogi with a basis for the completion process. At this stage of practice 

the yogi maintains his visualization of himself as the deity in the 

mandala, but in addition he employs more advanced yogic techniques 

to transform this imagination into actuality.” 
The prerequisites for the Creation Stage practices are the bodhisattva vows of 
renunciation of Buddhahood for oneself, and a vow of compassion, with an intention 
to stay in the world and work for the benefit of all living beings over how ever many 
lives it takes to liberate the dimension. Concomitant with these vows is the necessity 
of the development of a flexible identity sense--i.e. the development of a fundamental 
non-attachment to one’s own particular identity as epitomized in the Jdtaka stories of 
Sakyamuni’s prior incarnations wherein he repeatedly gives himself up in self- 
sacrifice to aid other beings. Finding the right guru is of course considered essential, 
as discussed above in 8.6.1; it is the guru who plants the seeds of attainment in the 
mind of the students. Then come the Creation Stage Visualization practices 
mentioned by Newman above. The aim of this practice is the gradual replacement of 
the ordinary sense of oneself with an extraordinary sense of self via the repeated 
practice of the reenvisionment of one’s own body, the bodies of others, and one’s 
environment as a Buddhas living in a divine Buddha-realm (Buddha-ksetra). This is 
termed in the tradition as the development of Buddha-abhimana, i.e. Buddha-pride, 


the sense of oneself and others as in fact Buddhas, endowed with all the traditional 


attributes. Through the practice of learning to visualize oneself in the mandala as 
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Kalacakrabuddha in embrace with his consort, one learns to map the four Buddha 
bodies into one’s subtle body, with the concomitant states of consciousness as 
discussed in Chapter 7.4.2-7.4.3. 
8.6.2.1. Creation Stage Visualizations 

What we find in the Tantras is that all of the substantial ‘external’ and 
conceptually abstracted elements that govern our life on earth, such as the five 
elements of earth, air, fire, water, and space, the planets, stars, time categories, etc. 
are reconceived as personalized, deified beings. In doing so, the initiate comes to see 
all of his or her otherwise insensate (jada) components as a living community (kula) 
of divine beings who are infused with life-giving solar light energy. This is to really 
reimagine ourselves as an atomic-level electrical energy living matrix. In his 
wonderful book on the neuroscience of memory, In the Palaces of Memory, George 
Johnson cites Jonathan Spence’s discussion, in The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci, 
of 

A sixteenth-century Jesuit who brought to the people of China a 

wonderful memory system that had been used in the West since the 

days of ancient Greece. To improve their powers of retention, people 

would build memory palaces, huge imaginary buildings they kept inside 

their heads. After years of practice, the images would become so vivid 

that a person could close his eyes and picture his palace as though it 

were real. Eventually, these mental architectures would become 

impossible to erase.... If an orator wanted to memorize a speech or a 

tax collector wanted to remember a list of names, he would mentally 

place each item inside a room in his own personal memory palace. 

When he wanted to recall the information, he would enter the front 

door and wander from room to room, retrieving the images. The 


palace was a structure for arranging knowledge.” 


While the intention of the Tantric practice differs from that of the old Greek and 
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Roman memory palace techniques, the Creation stage visualization of oneself as 
Kalacakra Buddha (or some other Buddha depending on the textual tradition) in the 
center of the Kalacakra mandala shares the same principles of memorization. The 
initiate builds in his or her mind an elaborately detailed three-dimensional palace of 
the deity. Each tile of the floor, each pillar of the doorway, each colored wall, every 
ornament hanging is visualized in detail, and every element and deity visualized in the 
mandala represents a divinization of the components of oneself and the universe. The 
opening verses of Kdlacakratantra Chapter 5 (see Chapter 11 of this dissertation for a 
translation of this material) recapitulates the visualizations of the Kdlacakra Creation 
Stage described in the earlier chapters. The initiate visualizes all of his or her bodily 
and psychological components shamanistically shattered and reconfigured into the 
structure of the Kdlacakra mandala palace. This Tantric practice of 
visualization/deity Yoga presents a really incredibly complex mental pattern where the 
most intricate details of the physical body and psychological self are reimagined in a 
self-deification process. It is almost equivalent--allowing the invention of a technique 
here--to imagining the molecular structure of your DNA--the atomic bonds of the 
DNA base pairs, with their interlocking electron shells, with the positive and negative 
polarities of the water molecules, methyl groups, etc. as pairs of orgasmically coupled 
Buddhas and their consorts in an idealized universe. Here is one example from the 
fifth chapter of the Kélacakra Tantra: 

[KCT:] Now the symbolism/purification of the mandala through the 
purification of the bodily constituents is stated: 5.2: You must make 


the pillars, the row of vajras, and the earth-circle in sections, with the 
bones; [You must make] the foundation in the east, south, north, and 
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west with the flesh, blood, urine, and excrement; [You must make] the 
Sun with the bile [humor], also the Moon with the phlegm [humor], 
likewise the lotuses with the sinews; [You must make] the five types of 
lines by what’s produced from the earth, water, fire, wind, and 

space. | |2| |” 


After an elaborate set of instructions on this, then we find that the entire structure is 
again reencapsulated into seed syllables (bijamantras) that represent both the 
visualized mandala elements and the bodily/psychological elements. This is the 
process of phonemic mapping described above in section 8.3 above. I refer the 
readers to Chapter 11 of this dissertation for the translation of this long section of the 
Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhdé on visualization mappings. Another very colorful 
visualization is given in the second chapter of the Krsyayamdri Tantra. I reproduce it 
here from Chapter 4.6.6. of this dissertation for the convenience of the readers: 


At midnight, with fierce thought because of the relationship with evil 
people, one should bind together the name of the obstacles to sentient 
beings with the Aw syllable. Facing south, the yogf should draw 
himself as the destroyer of death, Mahdcanda in his fierce form, 
adorned with skull fragments, sitting on a buffalo, with a lolling 
tongue, a big belly, terrifying, with tawny erect twisted locks, likewise 
[tawny] curly facial hair and eyebrows; and [he should draw] in the 
right [hand] the great vajra, and also a chopper [in] the second [hand]; 
in the third hand a knife, and now, the left: on the left a cakra, anda 
great lotus, and a skull; at the front of the root,”* [he should draw] the 
great bee, on the right, very brilliant [like] the moon; the left, said to 
be blood-red like, adorned with diamond ornaments. [He] should make 
the holes of the pores of the skin irradiate the king of his own clan, 
standing in the pratydlidha position, standing up on top of a solar disk, 
his face with terrible deformed fangs, appearing like the blazing fire [at 
the end] of the age. Furnishing oneself in this way [evam dtmdnam 
sannahya], one should apply what’s to be prepared in front....?” 


We also find in some of the Tantras specific instructions on goddess and dakini 


self-visualizations for the female initiates. The Catuspithanibandha indicates a certain 
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systematic location of goddesses in the mandala: "One should meditate on she who is 
steadfast in the sattva-paryanka,™ her two arms colored white, and on the vajra and 
stick on the left and right arms. That one is Vajri in the east, Ghort in the north,”' 
Veralt in the west,” and Candalt in the south.*? In the northeast [she is] Simhini,™ 
in the southeast Vydghrt.* In the northwest [she is] Ulaki.%° A specific description 
of adopting their iconographic positions is given in a commentary to the 
Catusptthatantra: "Placing the right foot in the mandala and the left foot on the 
ground, one sprinkles the water with the gesture of transcending the three worlds; 
hence the three steps (of Visnu--trivikramapadam). One should step over the left foot 
with the right foot. Bending the left leg, one should stretch it out to the extent of five 
vitastis”’--such is the aligha. For the pratydlidha here, bending the right leg, one 
should stretch out the left leg to the same extent."“* Many of the descriptions of 
different goddesses and gdakinis we find, for instance, in Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Nispannayogavall, include the deity assuming either the dligha or pratydlidha 
position. 

Although I have not yet read the Abhiseka chapter of the Kdlacakra in detail, I 
did manage to read the opening portion of the Sekoddefa, a section from the now lost 
original or Root Tantra of the Kdlacakra. Gnoli has managed to reconstruct the 174 
verses of the SekoddeSa from a single manuscript folio and citations in exegetical 
literature. The text was translated into Tibetan in the second half of the 11th century 
by Somanatha and his Tibetan collaborator,”* so we know it dates from at least then, 


and perhaps somewhat earlier. The Sansknt of the SekoddeSa as reconstructed by 
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Gnoli is in fairly simple verse, so we can learn quite a bit from the Sanskrit text. 
Sucandra asks Bhagavan to explain to him the seven-fold initiation and the threefold 
unsurpassed teaching for the sake of laukikottara-siddhi, i.e. worldly and world- 
transcending perfection.“° The sevenfold initiation is the water (udaka), crown 
(mukufa), turban-cloth (paffa), vajra and bell (ghanjfd), the great vow of conduct 
(mahdvrata), the name (ndma), and the permission (anujfidna).*' The first two purify 
the body, the second two the speech, and the third two the mind, by purifying the 
dhdtus etc; the last purifies jfidna or knowledge. The water initiation purifies the 
dhdtus or component elements of the physical body--blood, semen, bone, marrow, 
flesh, fat, and rasa or nutritive fluids. The crown initiation purifies the skandhas or 
psychological aggregates of the individual--these are five, defined in the 
Dharmasamgraha as ripam, vedand, samjfd, samskdra, and vijfidna,* i.e. what we 
see, feel, name, conceptualize, and think we know. The cloth initiation purifies the 
paramitds or perfections, described as either six or ten: charity (ddna-), proper 
behavior (Sila-), patience (ksdnti-), fortitude (vira-), concentration or meditation 
(dhydna-), and wisdom (prajfid-pdramitd);** to these four are sometimes added 
perfection of method (updya-), prayer or solicitation (pranidhi-), strength (bala-), and 
knowledge (jfiana-).“ The vajra and bell initiations purify the ‘great indestructible’ 
(mahdksaram)--a term used to refer to both the drops in the subtle channels and the 
bija-mantras. As the text clarifies, the Buddha’s speech is not subdivided (buddha- 
bhdsG na vicchinnd), (so it is capable of) purifying the Sun and Moon (channels) 


simultaneously. The great vow consecration purifies both the senses and their 
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domains or objects. The name consecration purifies friendship etc., while the 
permission consecration purifies one’s Buddha-nature.*” Hopkins, working from the 
Tibetan tradition, gives a slightly different explanation of these first seven 
consecrations as authorizing the generation stage practice "in the pattern of 
childhood." The water purifies earth, water, fire, wind and space; the crown 
purifies the five aggregates of forms, feelings, discriminations, compositional factors, 
and consciousness; the silk-ribbon purifies the ten inner winds; the vajra and bell 
purify the left and right channels; the conduct purifies the six sense powers--eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, and mental senses, and their objects of form, sound, odor, taste, 
tangible objects, and ‘other phenomena. The name purifies the six action faculties, 
mouth, arms, legs, anus, urinary and procreative organs, and their activities of 
speaking, grasping, walking, defecating, urinating, and ejaculating; and the 
permission purifies "the pristine consciousness aggregate and the pristine 
consciousness constituent. "7° 
8.6.2.2. Perfection Stage Initiation 

The Perfection stage rites involve the practice of the Sagangayoga, with the 
opening of the central channel and the unknotting of the granthis in the cakras as 
described in Chapter 7.4 of this dissertation, and the engagement in the stages of 
sexual yoga with a Tantric lover. The practice of sexual yoga is analyzed in some 
detail in Chapter 9, and I have already discussed essential aspects of the practice in 
Chapter 7.4. I have not had the time to read and translate the entire third chapter of 


the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabha (203 verses, 148 pages of Sanskrit in the 
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Sarnath edition), the chapter on the Abhisekas or Consecrations that tells us about the 
Kélacakra preliminary initiation rites in detail. From the Table of Contents, the 
Sarnath editors’ summary, and a quick scan of some of the material, it is evident that 
these rites involved most of the standard preparatory procedures, inclusive of drawing 
the mandala, installation of the deities, visualization practices, various protective 
magical rites, etc., in preparation for the sexual yoga initiations. The text defines the 
"upper initiation" (uttara-abhisekah) as twofold (KCT 3.119). The first is touching 
the consort on the breast, and it alone is the "pot initiation." The secret initiation is 
the looking at and tasting the nectar from the secret (cakra). Purified by the entire 
clan of the Victors in the Wisdom and Knowledge consecration (prajfid-jndna- 
abhiseke), the consort who has beautiful limbs is [then] to be given to the student by 
the guru, after he has been a witness there. Pundarika explains the twofold upper 
initiation. The first is for the purpose of incarnating human beings, for complete 
knowledge of the path, and is authorized for one who has heard (i.e. learned) the 
Tantras. The other is to provide the position of mahdcdrya, and for turning the 
initiate into an instructor. The sexual rites described are essentially the same as those 
I have detailed in Chapters 9.3.1.1-9.3.1.2., and Pundarika cites a list from the Mala 
Kalacakratantra of the participants eligible for these rites that is very similar to the 
list I have cited from the Cagdamahdrosanatantra in Chapter 9.3.1.2. 

The Sekoddefa lists what Hopkins identifies as the “four high initiations," the 
vase (Kumbha--in earlier Yoga literature this usually refers to a stage of mastery of 


pranayama), and the secret consecration (guhya-abhiseka), the wisdom and knowledge 
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consecration, and the word consecration. The "four greatly high initiations," as 
Hopkins terms them, are again the pot and secret, the great wisdom and knowledge 
consecration, and the word consecration. (The Sanskrit grammar of the text 
reconstructed by Gnoli indicates a different parsing of the text that the traditional 
Tibetan interpretation provided by Hopkins.)**’ On a comparative note we find in the 
Malinivijayottaratantra that either a pot or a water pitcher is acceptable for those 
initiated into Siva’s fire in the Saivite Tantric initiation process (Sivdgni-guru-Sisdnam 
var-dhant-kumbhayoh samah).** The SekoddeSa refers to a threefold purification of 
the body, speech, and mind by the perishable and imperishable, the vibrational and 
non-vibrational, and what is beyond those, with a fourth being the complete 
purification of jfidna; these are again reclassified as four--childhood, maturation, and 
full grown or old age, and prajdpatih--the old name for the Vedic creator god, 
literally ‘the father of progeny.’“? In the Kd@lacakra’s fifth chapter, the four 
consecrations are said to be the laughing (hasita), gazing (iksana), (holding) hands 
(pani), and sexual union as the pair (Gptidvandva), and this "fourfold consecration" is 
also known as the teacher (dcdrya), the concealed (guhya), the wisdom (prajfid), [and] 
the knowledge (or intuition, jfidna).”° Touching the Tantric lover’s breast is said to 
be “taught for the purpose of introducing the path" (mdrga-avatdrana-artham).>' 

SekoddeSah 18: From the division of touching the breast of the 
Wisdom (consort), there’s the pleasure that is the release of the 
bodhicitta. The child is he who’s been anointed by the breast [milk], 
whence pleasure is attained. (19): From titillating the private parts for a 
long time, the pleasure of the release of the bodhicitta is produced; the 
mature one is he who has been anointed by the private parts, since it is 


from the private (cakra) that pleasure is obtained. (20): From titillating 
the private parts for a long time, pleasure is produced from the 
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vibration at the tip of the vajra (penis); the old or full-grown one is 
anointed by wisdom and knowledge (prajfid-jndna-abhisiktah sa 
vrddhah) since he has become vibration (spandam gato yatah). (21): 
From the passionate love of the great consort (mahdmudrd-anurdgat) 
the pleasure is produced from non-vibration; since he who has been 
anointed by the great consort achieves the state of non-vibration. (22): 
He is known as Prajdpati who is the progenitor of all the saviors; the 
Vajrasattva, the Great Being (mahdsattva) and the Bodhisattva are non- 
dual, imperishable. (23): This one who is the Samaya-sattva is 
fourfold, possessed of the vajra-yoga; he is known as Kélacakra since 
he provides liberation to the yogis. (24): One should practice the 
sadhana of this one (i.e. Kalacakra) with--from one’s own 
consciousness--the unexpected (surprising) sudden appearances, the 
causal signs of smoke, etc., the sky-like images of Prajfa (25:) that are 
entirely free of the mass of particles and ultimate particles (or, atomic 
and subatomic particles) [and] intended to [convey] ideas that transgress 
existence and non-existence, (26:) [appearing as] smoke, sparks, 
fireflies, lamp flames, fire, the Moon, and the Sun. The darkness, 
digit of the Moon, great drop, image of the universe, [or] clear light 
(prabhdsvaram) (27:) that is not sequentially constructed in the void 
with one’s [own] two eyes--either closed or unclosed, appears as a 
dream-like image, [and] one should continually meditate on that image. 
(28:) The yogis’ meditation is no meditation when that image does not 
exist, since by seeing the non-constructed in the image in the mind, 
(one understands that) there it neither exists nor does not exist. (29:) 
Just as a young virgin might see in a mirror a divinatory image that is 
not produced from a real object, likewise the yogi also sees the 
properties of the past and the future in the sky. (30:) That is neither 
existent nor non-existent, since one sees that the object is void of 
reality; and since there is no real existing thing, the object is like an 
illusion, dream, or Indra’s net. 


The Kdlacakra explains for us the process whereby the initiates come to see the signs 
of smoke etc. As David Pingree has explained to me, the notion of a sixteenth digit 
of the Moon is a poetic invention. The /yotihSdstra tradition mapped fifteen kalds of 
the Moon as the fifteen slices that progessively light up as one moves from the new 
Moon to the full Moon. This became a standard idea in Indian astronomy. The court 


poets invented the idea of the sixteenth digit for the fullest full Moon of a woman’s 
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beauty, i.e. a woman so beautiful that her beauty could outshine the moon, since she 
had an extra kala. The sixteenth digit idea was apparently adopted into Tantric 
doctrine, and is here correlated with the drop of nectar from the Moon/Soma in one’s 
head. The Yoga of open space (abhyavakd§a) referred to in the passage is listed at 


Dharmasameraha 63 among the twelve ascetic practices, "at the base of a tree, on a 


single seat, in an open space, in a forest, at a cremation ground..."** 


[54.1] Now the entry of this one into the image of his own thought is 
stated--5.115: By those whose thinking is deeply engaged in the akdsa, 
who with eyes unblinking have entered onto the lightning bolt path; 
From the void, smoke, a ray of light, the manifestly stainless Sun 
itself, the lamp;| The flame, the Moon, Sun, and lightning bolts also, 
the ultimate digit, is seen, the drop also; [54.5] In the middle of that, 
the Buddha’s image is a multiple enjoyment body without sense 
domains. | {115}! Beginning with "Akdfa." Here, in the mantra- 
system, in the perfection vehicle, there is a twofold Yogic practice: 
there is a practice of Yoga in the Gkd§a, and [the practice of Yoga] in 
open space. He will achieve Yoga in the akdfa who at night, ina 
house without holes, in the darkness, with thought deeply engaged in 
the akd§a, sees the signs of smoke etc., with eyes unblinking, having 
entered onto the lightning bolt path. In this sense, with his prdnd 
entered into the central channel (avadhati or madhyamd) from the void 
itself, by those whose thinking is deeply engaged in the akdsa, who 
with unblinking eyes have entered onto the lightning path, [54.10] from 
the void [there is] smoke, a ray of light, the evidently stainless Sun 
itself, [and] a lamp--[this he] will see with the night-yoga. Then he 
sees the cloudless sky. Then from the sky, again in the daytime-yoga-- 
“from the sky arisen, self-arisen, the great fire of wisdom and 
knowledge," (Ndmasamgiti 6.20)*--thus the fire is seen in the 
cloudless sky. Thus, "Vairocana, the great light, the light of 
knowledge, the Sun," (Ndmasamgiti 6.21), a image of the Moon, the 
light of the world, the Sun, the torch of knowledge, the lightning-seizer 
(Vajrardhu) the great brilliant flame, shining, the highest digit of 
lightning (This is an innovation; normally the parakald or paramakala 
is attributed to the Moon; here lightning is also said to have an extra 
portion), i.e. the king of science, the highest mantra lord, the drop 
possessor. In this way, the tenfold cause is declared by the Bhagavan 
in the [Guhya] Samdja etc, by the night Yoga, and in the Naémasamegiti 
by the day Yoga, is by the Bhagavdn stated. Then "the mantra king is 
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the great achiever of objectives," (Ndmasamgiti 6.22), so in every 
form, cloth, pot etc. one sees [his] image. In the middle of that, in the 
middle of the drop, without sense domains, since it is lacking 
elementary substance, [and] since it is lacking imagination [kalpand], 
the multiple enjoyment body. Then by the image-yoga the unstruck 
sound itself is heard. Thus the emanation body, through the 
appearance of form, [54.20] [and] through the appearance of sound, is 
enjoyment--this is the meaning.|{115} | 


As part of the reabsorption meditations that are part of the Perfection Stage 
processes, the initiate has to learn how to absorb all the components of the universe 
into himself in order to transform them. In glossing KCT 5.165, Pundarika gives us 
an extended explanation of how it is that the basic components of the universe 
collapse into each other at the end of time, before the beginning of a new cycle of 
creation, and the relationship of this process to the existence of karma, via the so- 
called ‘karmic-wind’ (karma-vdta),’ a property said to be entirely lacking from the 
Buddhaksetras. 


In this way, all the heretics are believers in the collection of the 
ultimate particles. Therefore, externally, one must know about the 
arisal and destruction of the Buddha fields and of the worldly 
constituents. And it [i.e. the arisal and destruction] occurs because 
living beings experience good and bad [karmic] fruits, as many [karmic 
fruits] as is the number of living beings; this is the rule. Therefore, at 
the time of the destruction of the worldly constituents, this karmic wind 
[karmavata] is the worldly constituent whereby [there is] what has 
arisen, first, and the Buddha field, and that [field] has a twofold 
intrinsic nature: one is the unmoving, like a naksatra in the sky--the 
worldly constituent Buddha field does not move in any direction 
whatsoever; the second has the intrinsic nature of movement, like the 
zodiacal circle in the sky. [118.25] In this way, immobility is the 
intrinsic character of the stationary [things] that are inside of the 
worldly constituents, [while] living beings have movement as their 
intrinsic nature. [It is called] the karmic wind because of the 
characteristic of consciousness. In this way there is, by that, the 
destruction of the physical bodies that are a collection of ultimate 
particles, at the time of the destruction of the worldly constituents and 


of the destruction of the Buddha fields, [the time] that has the 
characteristic of revolution [@varta] and transformation [vivarta], and is 
characterized by creation and destruction. At that time of the 
destruction of the worldly constituents, of the earth, i.e. the ultimate 
particles of the earth, are engaged by conjunction with the constituents 
of water etc. Having drawn from the multitude [rdsi] of earth ultimate 
particles (bhiimi-paramdnu) [119.1] the earth ultimate particles, 
separating them individually, one casts [them] into the water constituent 
(toya-dhatu), i.e. into the heap of water ultimate particles. In this way, 
having drawn [the water atoms] from the water constituent, one casts 
[those water atoms] into the fire [constituent]; drawing the [fire atoms] 
from the fire [constituent], one casts [them] into the wind [constituent]; 
drawing from the wind, [they] go individually into space. In this way, 
there is the withdrawal of the worldly constituents. And whoever is in 
hell is called the Fire of Time, the deity who burns the worldly 
constituent, and creates ash, such a one is the fire of time, he in fact is 
a collection of ultimate particles. Whoever, [119.5] through 
experiencing another dharma, is devoid of atoms, he does not at all 
burn, nor does he cause consumption. In this way, when the 
destruction of the stationary objects happens, the prdmas that have the 
characteristic of consciousness [vij/fidnadharminah], they have gone to 
another field, to a worldly realm [lokadhdtu]; what is produced by the 
karmic wind is for their enjoyment. In this way, the unending karmic 
winds are generated by the worldly constituents, are produced by the 
Buddha fields, just as the prdnas of living beings are individually 
produced in the body, i.e. produce the growth of stationary ones. Thus 
the proof in the concealed [truth].!}165}|°..... It is stated in the 
Prajfidpdramitd, in the section on the arisal of the dharma, “the 
Buddhas’ coming or going has not occurred, will not occur, and is not 
occurring." Therefore, in the purified atom, that is the best of the 
single flavor, that is the perfected flavor [siddha-rasa], that is the 
penetrator of all the constituents, that is the basis, all the Buddhas are 
gathered together who are characterized by the void, and who are 
revealed. In this way, the Buddha field is entirely without karma, i.e. 
devoid of the karmic wind.” 
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Here too is another example of the multivalent usage of the term rasa--in the purified 


atom (Suddha-paramdnu) of the Buddha that is the best of the single flavor 
(ekarasdgre), the perfected rasa (siddha-rasa) are located all the Buddhas. 


8.7. Conclusion 
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The Tantric initiation rites evidently present us with a complex system that 
draws in very wide range of material from different fields in the Sanskrit tradition, 
and adds what appear to be a number of innovations. The detailed mapping of time 
sequences to the subtle body appears to be an original contribution of the Tantras that 
is not found in traditional non-Tantric Jyotihsdastra. What is particularly interesting 
about this material from a historian’s point of view is that it appears to offer an Indian 
explanation for the mechanism of astrology--i.e. it provides a rationale for how it 
could be that the motions of the planets could have some influence on our 
personalities and behavior by indicating that the movements of the planets through the 
constellations is concomitant with the movement of energies through our subtle body. 
The complicated doctrine of MantraSdstra we find in the Tantras is also evidently a 
development that, while apparently based to some degree on the same principles as 
the Vedic MantraSdstra (to the very limited degree that I understand this latter 
discipline), appears to have taken Atharvaveda principles of mantranydsa or mantra- 
application and raised this practice to a very sophisticated level. Unlike the earlier 
Buddhist traditions that placed such heavy emphasis on celibacy and renunciation as 
prerequisites to following the path, and unlike the earlier Yoga-dar§ana that in the 
end idealizes an internal psychological separation of purusa from prakrti, the Tantric 
tradition moves into a full mutual embrace of the male and female--from literal 
physical, psychophysical, and philosophical or doctrinal perspectives. In this sense it 
marks a return, doctrinally and systematically, to the earlier fertility magic hinted at 


in some of the Vedic, Atharvavedic, and early Buddhist practices. Yet in the Tantric 
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systems sexuality and the harnessing of sexual energy for transmutational ends is not 
tangential, incidental, or fringe in any way. Rather the frank and exuberant 
acceptance of the power of human sexuality has taken center stage. A good example 
of this is the simple fact that the seminal and menstrual sexual energy in man and 
woman is called bodhicitta and dharma in the Buddhist system. These names really 
conceal a great mystery: they acknowledges that the most potent level of 
consciousness is identical with the physical substance males and females generate to 
create new life--indeed, what more essential aspects of our physical existence could 
there be? For the woman, her essential sexual energy is called dharma, with “the rise 
of dharma" (dharmodaya) used as a sandhydbhdsdé reference to her vaginal orgasm 
during the sexual yoga practice. In the Buddhist Tantric system, there is in these 
names a recognition of the ultimately intimate link between a men and women’s 
orgasmic ‘rise’ with their highest potential state of awareness. For to gain control 
over the ejaculatory and orgasmic impulses is to gain control over the procreating 
impulse, the instinctive drive to create new life, and in so doing to gain the power to 
use the energy of this drive to ‘re-create’ oneself. The Tantric system seeks to 
redirect this most basic drive (one that is normally below the threshold of conscious 
control), from new-life-creation (i.e. procreation) into own-life-transmutation, and it 


is this process we will examine in Chapter 9. 
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NOTES 


1. See Commentary on 5.127 (Rinpoche et al 1994b:72.7). 

2. Sopa et al 1985:20. 

3. Muller-Ortega 1989: 185-186. 

4. Sopa et al 1985:53. 

5. Muller-Ortega 1989: 182. 

6. Buddhi-prana-dehendriyddikam samastam kulam. Muller-Ortega 1987:188. 
7. Dhargyey 1985:135. 

8. Muller-Ortega 1989:188. 


9. Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:99 (Pratydhdras tatha dhydnam pradndydmo atha dhdrana | 
anusmytih samdadhi§ ca sadango Yoga ucyate} |). 


10. See Woods 1914:177-183 and Taimini 1961:205-230. 
11. See Broido 1988. 
12. My thanks to Prof. Robert Thurman for helping clarify this particular point. 


13. Yogavdsithah 5.78.14-16: Prana-spanddc citah spandas tat-spanddd eva samvidah | 
cakra-dvarta-vidhdyinyo jala-spanddd iva irmayah||14\| cittam prdna-parispandam dhur 
dgama-bhusanah\ tasmin samrodhite ninam upasdntam bhaven manah| | 15\ | manah-spanda- 
upasantya ayam samsdarah praviltyate| sirydloka-parispanda-Sdntau vyavahrtir yatha| | 16} | 
(Pansikar 1984{1}:730). 

14. KCT 5.ib-—from Dharmasamgrahah 25: The eighteen consituents are: the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, mind, form, smell, sound, taste, touch, and dharma constituents, and the 
eye-awareness, the ear-awareness, the nose-awareness, the tongue-awareness, the body- 
awareness, and the mind-awareness constituents. ("Astddafa dhdtavah--caksuh-Srotra-ghrana- 
Jihva-kdya-mano-riipa-gandha-Sabda-rasa-sparsa-dharma-dhdatava§ caksurvijfana- 
frotravijfidna-ghrdnavijfdna-jihvavijfdna-kdyavijhdna-manovijfidna-dhdtavas-ceti." (Kasawara 
et al 1885:5).) 


15. Rinpoche 1994b:2.5. Dharmasamgrahah 22 lists five aggregates as rupa, vedana, 
samjna, Samskara, vijnana (Kasawara et al 1885:5). The Tantric system adds a sixth, void. 


16.KCT 5.14b. Dharmasamgrahah 11: Yamaéntakah, Prajfidntakah, Padmdntakao 
Vighndntako ‘caratarkirajo, niladando, mahdbalo, usnisas, cakravarti, sambhardjaés ceti| | 
(Kasawara et al 1885:3). "The ten fierce ones [daSa-krodhdh] are as follows: the destroyer of 
death { Yamdntakah}, the destroyer of wisdom [Prajfidntakah], the destroyer of the lotus 
[Padmdntakah], the destroyer of obstacles [Vighndntakah], the unmoving king of the Takkas 
[Acara-jakki-rdja (the text reads -farki- yet this is not a word in Sanskrit. I’ve corrected it to 
fakki, following the Vimnalaprabhd at Rinpoche 1994b:11.16.); the bearer of the dark blue 
stick [Miladanda}, the very strong one [Mahdbalah], the one dwelling in the crown cakra 

[ Usutsa-cakra-vartin], and the Sumbha king [Sumbhardja-I use the alternate reading from the 
India Office Library manuscript; Sambha is not a word in Sanskrit. (Kasawara et al 1885:3). 


17. Rinpoche et al 1994b:22.10. As Dharmasamgrahah (120) says: “The four continents 
are as follows: Purvavidehah, Jambudvipah, Aparagodanir, and Uttarakuru." (Kasawara et al 
1885:129). Videhakh MW identifies as "modern Tirhut." citing sources beginning from the 
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Satapathabrahmanah. Janaka was also known as "king of Videha" in the Upanisads, his 
capital city Mithila; Uttarakuru is the country of the northern Kurus, north of India. 
Jambudvipa is India. Aparagoddnih or Aparagodanak is the continent west of Mahdmeru. 


18. KCT 5.67d. Dharmasamgrahah 80 defines the four mdras as foilows--the aggregate 
mara, the addiction mdra, the son of a god mdra, and the death mdra. ("Catvdro marah, 
tadyatha—skandhamarah, klesamdro, devaputramdro, mrtyumdrasceti." Kasawara et al 
1885:17). 


19. KCT 5.37d. Monier Williams’ Dictionary (MW) cites Dharmasamgraha 80 as listing 
four Mdras, skandhamara, klefamdara, devaputramdra, and mrtyumdra; \ater theory 
elaborated millions with a single ruler Mara. MW cites Dharmasamgraha 52 as listing 
maranabhaya as one of five types of fear. This is a misprint-it should be Dharmasamgraha 
71: The five fears (pafica bhaydni) are: fear of the Ajivikas (the sect founded by GoSala, 
Mahavitra’s student), fear of ASoka (afSoka-bhayam—presumably refers to the king; however 
Kazuwara suggests an emendation to foka-bhayam, fear of grief), fear of dying (marana- 
bhayam), fear of misfortune/poverty (durgati-bhayam), and fear of speaking with one’s 
companions (parsada-vadya-bhayam--taking Kasawara’s emendation; parsadasddya-bhayam 
is what’s given in Kasawara et al:1885 edition—fear of the exhaustion of assemblies). 

20. KCT 5.56d. Dharmasamgrahakh 75: The ten abilities of the Bodhisattva are as tollows: 
confidence [strength of attitude], mathematical abiliity, emotional strength, patience, 
knowledge, the power of renunciation, the power of perfected concentration, mental clarity, 
virtue, and the power of perception. ("Bodhisawtdndm da§a baldni, tadyatha- 
adhimuktibalam, pratisamkhydnabalam, bhavabalam, ksantibalam, jfdnabalam, 
prahdayabalam, samadhibalam, pratibhadnabalam, punyabalam, pratipattibalam ceti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:16.) 


21. KCT 5.58c. Dharmasamgrahah 127 and the Guhyasamdja-pradipodyotana 169 both 
define the desire realm (kamadhdtu) as sixfold. The former definition reads: There are six 
deities who are the dominions of desire, as follows-the thirty-three attendants of the four 
great kings, [i.e.] the ‘satisfied ones’ (tusita), the watches of the day (ydrna), the 
transformed ones (nirmdna), the sexual pleasure ones (ratayah), the created ones 
(parinirmita), and the obedient ones (vaSavartin). ("Tatra sat kimdvacard devah, tadyatha-- 
cdturmahdrdjakayikds-trayastrimSds tusitd ydmd nirmdna-ratayah paranirmita-vasavartinas 
ceti"--Kasawara et al 1885:31). The Pradipodyotanak definition is virtually identical. 
(Caturmahdardja-kdyika-trayastrimsad-ydma-tusita-nirmdna-rati-paranirmita-vasavartiti 
sadvidhah kamadhdtuh—-Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:26). 

22. KCT 5.65a. Dharmasamgrahah 64, the ten grounds are: delighted, stainless, 
illuminating, brilliant, very difficult to conquer, facing forward, gone far, unmoving, good, 
and the cloud of dharma. (Dasa bhimayah--pramuditd, vimald, prabhdkari, arcismatt, 
sudurjaya, abhimukhi, diramgamd, acald, sddhumati, dharmameghd ceti." (Kasawara et al 
1885:14).) 

23. Rinpoche et al 1994b:40.28-29. The twelve limbs of the mutual origination 
(pratityasamutpddah) causation chain (Dharmasamgrahak 42:) ignorance, mental fabrication, 
consciousness, name and form, the six bases of awareness, touch, perception, thirst and self- 
appropriation, becoming, birth, old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, suffering, despair, 
and updydsdas {7}. ("“Dvddasangapratityasamutpddah—avidyd, samskdro, vijfidnam, 
ndmariipam, saddyatanam, sparso, vedand, trsnopdddnam, bhavo, jatir-jardmaranam, Soka- 
parideva-duhkha-daurmanasya-updydsds-ceti." (Kasawara et al 1885:9).) 


24. KCT 5.91d. The Dharmasamgrahah 4 says: "The four goddesses are as follows-- 
Illuminating, Possessiveness, White, and the Star.” ("Carasro devyah, tadyathd-—Rocani, 
Mamakt, Pdndard, Tara ceti." (Kasawara et al 1885:2).) The term dakini does not occur in 
the Dharmasamgrahah, nor does Vifvamdtd, suggesting that these are Tantric additions to the 
earlier set of four. Similarly, we find at the beginning of the Guhysamdjatantra we find a 
version of the earlier set of four (Buddha-Locand, Mdmakt, Panddravdsint, and Samaya-Tara) 
emanating from Mahdvairocana Buddha. (Fremantle 1971:27 & 176), with no mention of 
Vi§vamata or Dakint. It may be, therefore, that the presence of these two goddesses/Buddha 
consorts may serve as markers for the relative dating of Buddhist Tantric texts. 


25. KCT 5.100a. Dharmasamgrahak 105 lists three types of charity: giving of the dharma, 
the giving of meat, and the giving of friendship. (“tatra ddnam trividham, tadyatha-- 
dharmadanam, dmisaddnam, maitriddnam ceti.”) (Kasawara et al 1885:27) 


26. Rinpoche et al 1994b:28.8. Dharmasamgrahah 67: passion, anger, pride, ignorance, 
erroneous views, and doubt ("sat kleSdh—rdgah, pratigho, mano, 'vidyd, kudrstir, vicikitsa 
ceti" (Kasawara et al 1885:14) and one of the six concealments of samddhi at 
Dharmasamgrahah 118: sloth, pride, wickedness, arrogance, discontent, and lack of 
enjoyment of the truth ("tatra sat samddhy-dvarandni, tadyathd--kausidyam, mdnam, 
Sathyam, auddhatyam, andbhogah, satydbhogas-ceti" (Muller & Wenzel 1974:29). 


27. Rinpoche et al 1994b:52.10. Dharmasamgrahah 77 lists the four skills as follows: skill 
in attaining enlightenment, skill in knowledge of the destruction of faults, skill in nirvana, and 
skill in inculcating value (“abhisambodhi-vaifdradyam, d$ravaksayajfdna-vaisSdradyam, 
nairvadnikam, arg[h]dvatarana-vaisdradyam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:16). In the 
Mahdvyutpatti these are listed somewhat differently: skill in teaching about all the dharmas, 
skill in knowing the destruction of all faults, skill in ascertaining and explaining the unerring 
dharma for [overcoming] obstacles, skill in the reality of the access to nirvaga that provides 
complete success (sarvadharmabhisambodhi-vaifaradyam, sarvasravaksayajfidna-vaisdradyam, 
antardyika-dharma-ananyathdtva-niScita-vydkarana-vaiSdradyam, sarva-sampad-adhigamdaya 
nirvanika-pratipat-tathdtva-vaisfdradyam). (Csoma de Koros 1982{2}:249-250). 

28. Rinpoche et al 1994b:54.7. Dharmasamgrahah 63 lists abhyavakdasika among the twelve 
ascetic practices, ... at the base of a tree, on a Single seat, in an open space, in a forest, at a 
cremation ground... (....vrksa-mulika, ekdsanika, dbhyavakdSika, Granyakah, 
§maSsanikah....Kasawara et al 1885:13). 


29. Rinpoche et al 1994b:55.2, where the Dharmasamgrahah text is cited by name. 
Dharmasamgrahah 64: The five eyes are the fleshy eye, the dharma eye, the wisdom eye, 
the divine eye, and the Buddha eye. ("Pavitca cakstimSi-mdmsacaksur, dharmacaksuh, 
prajftacaksur, divyacaksur, buddhacaksu§-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:14). 


30. Rinpoche et al 1994b:58.8. Dharmasamgrahah says there are four parts to the truth of 
the producing cause—due to the cause, due to the arising, due to the origin, and due to the 
basic idea. ("samudaya-satye catvdra dkdrdh, tadyathd—hetutah, samudayatah, prabhavatah, 
pratyayas-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:23). Pruden translates these as "material cause” (hetu), 
"arising or origin" (Samudaya), “appearance” (prabhava), and “efficient condition" 
(pratyaya). (Pruden 1991 {4};1110). 

31. Rinpoche et al 1994b:65.22. Dharmasamgrahah 116 lists two types of nairdtmya: the 
non-substantiality of things, and the non-essentiality of the individual. ("Nairdtmyam 
dvividham, tadyathd-~-dharma-nairatmyam pudgala-nairdtmyam ceti," Kasawara et al 
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1885:29). 


32. See translation in Chapter 11 of this dissertation, page 67 of the Sanskrit. 
Dharmasamgrahah 76 gives a different list of the ten powers of the Tathdgatah, as follows: 
("Tathadgatasya dafa baldni, tadyatha--sthdna-asthdna-jfdnabalam, karma-vipdka-jfdnabalam, 
ndnd-dhatu-jndnabalam, ndna-adhimukti-jfidnabalam, sattvendriya-pardpara-jfdnabalam, 
Saratra-gamint-pratipatti-jnAdnabalam, dhydna-moksa-samddhi-samdpatti-samkleSa-vyavadana- 
vyutthdna-jfidnabalam, piirva-nivdsa-anusmyti-jfidnabalam, cyuty-utpatti-jdnabalam, a$rava- 
ksaya-jfldnabalam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:16). 

33. Rinpoche et al 1994b:68.18. The five abhijAds are the divine eye (clairvoyance-- 
divyacaksuh), the divine ear (clairaudience—divyasrotam), knowing another’s thoughts (i.e. the 
ability to read minds--paracittajidnam), memory of prior incarnations (purvanivdsdnusmytih), 
and magical power (rddhih) (Dharmasamgrahah 20; Kasawara et al 1885:4). According to 
MW, the eight vibhitis are animan-the power of becoming as minute as an atom; laghiman, 
extreme lightness; prdpti, attaining or reaching anything [e.g. the Moon with the tip of the 
finger]; prdkdmya, irresistable will; mahiman, illimitable bulk; fSita, supreme dominion; 
vaSitd, subjugating by magic; and kaémdvasdyitd, the suppressing of all desires. These are 
not listed in the Dharmasamgrahah. The entire third book of the Yoga Sutras is called the 
Vibhuti-pdda; divyaSsrotram is discussed at YS 3.42. 


34. Rinpoche et al 1994b:69.7. Dharmasamgraha 117 defines the twofold requirement as 
follows: requisite merit, and requisite knowledge. ("Sambhdro dvividhah, tadyathd--punya- 
sambharo, jfidna-sambhdaras-ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:29). Though it has been popular to 
translate sambhdrah as "accumulation," the term really refers to preparations, provisions, 
necessary supplies, the required collection of things needed, such as for a sacrifice. As is 
frequently the case with Buddhist and Upanisadic writings, and with later Tantric material, 
Vedic terms are self-consciously employed with new meaning. Just as there is a requisite 
collection of material for the Vedic rite, so there is requisite merit and knowledge for the 
Buddhist path. 


35. For these and the next thirteen in the list, see page 70 of the Sanskrit in Chapter 11 of 
this dissertation. Also often translated as ‘earnest meditations.’ Smyti = memory, 
recollection; upasthdna = approaching, going into the presence of (for worship, attendance, 
or service), a sanctuary or abode of a deity. There are four of these (Dharmasamgrahah 44): 
meditation with regard to the body in the body, meditation with regard to sensations in 
sensation, meditation with regard to thinking in thought, and meditation with regard to (the 
seventy-five) dharmas in the dharmas. ("Tatra katamGni smytyupasthdndni? Tad-yathd--kdye 
kdya-anudarsa-smytupasthdnam, vedandydm vedand-anudarsa-smytyupasthdnam, citte citta- 
anudar§$a-smytyupasthadnam, dharme dharmdnudarSasmytyupasthdnam." Kasuwara et al 
1885:9). 

36. Samyak-prahdna. There are four of these (Dharmasamgrahah 45): the protection of the 
roots of good [attributes] that have already appeared, the cultivation of those that haven’t 
appeared, the abandonment of bad attributes that have appeared, and [ensuring] the non- 
recurrence of those [bad attributes] that have not appeared. ("Katamdni catvdri samyak- 
prahdndni, tadyathd--utpanndndm kuSala-mildndm samraksanam, anutpanndndm samutpddah, 
utpanndndm-akuSsaldndm dharmdydm prahdnam, anutpanndndm punar-anutpadas-ceti." 
Kasuwara et al 1885:10). Note that the term prahdna is used in both of its senses: effort or 
exertion in samyak-prahdga; and relinquishment or abandonment in anutpannam-akuSaldndm 


dharmandm prahdnam. 
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37. Rdhipddendriyabala. These are four (Dharmasamgrahah 46): the supernatural ability 
that accrues through training in the effort in the perfected concentration on the will, the 
supernatural ability similarly [acquired through training in the exercises for perfected 
concentration] on thought, the supernatural ability [similarly acquired through training in the 
efforts towards perfected concentration] on vigor, and the supernatural ability acquired 
through training in the undertaking of perfected concentration on intellectual investigation. 
("Catvdra rddhipddah, tad-yatha—chanda-samddhi-prahdgdya samskdra-samanvagata 
rddhipddah, evam citta (ddhipddah, virya rddhipddah, mimdmsd-samddhi-prahdndya 
samskdara-samanvagata rddhipddas-ceti."” Kasawara et al 1885:10). 


38. There are 7 bodhi-angas, subdivisions or integral parts of [complete] enlightenment 
(Dharmasamgrahah 49): memory, the investigation of the law, vigor, pleasure, confidence, 
perfected concentration, persistence. ("Sapta bodhyangdni, tadyathd-smrti-sambodhyangam, 
dharma-pravicaya-sambodhyangam, virya-sambodhyangam, priti-sambodhyangam, 
praSrabdhi-sambodhyangam, samddhi-sambodhyangam, upeksd-sambodhyangam.” Kasuawara 
et al 1885:10). 


39. IL.e. the noble eightfold path (Dharmasamgrahah 50): correct view, correct conception, 
correct speech, correct business, correct lifestyle, correct exercise, correct memory, correct 
concentration/meditation. ("Arya-astangika-margah--samyak-drstih, samyak-samkalpah, 
samyak-vak samyak-karmantah, samyag-djivah, samyag-vydydmah, samyak-smytih, samyak- 
samddhi§-ceti." Kasuwara et al 1885:11). 

40. (Dharmasamgrahah 21): suffering, its arisal, its cessation, and the path ("Catvdry-drya- 
satyadni, tadyathd—duhkham, samudayo, nirodho, margas-ceti." Kasuwara et al 1885:5). 
However, we may also have reference here to the two truths (Dharmasamgrahah 95): 
conventional or concealed truth, and ultimate reality truth. ("Dve satye, tadyathd—samvrti- 
satyam, paramartha-satyam ceti." Kasuwara et al 1885:22). 


41. AbhidharmakoSah 8.2 and commentary describe the four meditations: the first includes 
reasoning, reflection, delight, and happiness (vitarkak, vicdrah, pritih, and sukham). The 
second lacks reasoning and reflection (/vitarka/-vicdra-varjitam dvittyam); the third lacks 
reasoning, reflection, and delight (/vitarka/-vicdra-priti-varjitam trtilyam); the fourth is 
without all four ({vitarkaj-vicdra-priti-sukha-varjitam). (Vasubandhuh 1975:433 Skt; 
Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}:1219). In the Dharmasamgrahah, dhydnam would refer to either the 
four meditations or the threefold meditation, or both. The four meditation are as follows 
(Dhamasamgrahah 72): the first meditation is the pleasure and happiness produced by 
discrimination that includes both reasoning and reflection. The second meditation is the 
pleasure and happiness from internal exhilaration. The third meditation is the pleasure 
produced from patience and memory. The fourth meditation is perception of no suffering and 
no happiness that is the purification of patience and memory. ("Catvdri dhydndni, tadyatha— 
sa-vitarkam Sa-vicdram vivekajam, priti-sukham iti prathama-dhydnam, adhydtma- 
pramodandat pritisukham iti dvittyam,; upeksd-smyti-samprajanyam sukham iti trtiyam, 
upeksd-smyti-parisuddhir aduhkha-asukhd vedand iti caturtham dhydnam iti." Kasuwara et al 
1885:15). The threefold meditation is (Dharmasamgrahah 95): the meditation that includes 
the removal of faults; the meditation on pleasure and recreation; the meditation on complete 
adornment. ("Dhydnam trividham, tadyatha--sadosa-apakarsa-dhydnam, sukha-vaiharika- 
dhydnam a§Ses-vaivhisita-dhydnam ceti." Kasuwara et al 1885:28). 


42. (AbhidharmakoSsah 8.29): friendship, love, joy, and patience (maitri, karund, 
muditopeksé ca--Vasubandhu 1975:453 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1264). 
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43. The Arf&pyas. Like the dhydnas there are four of these. They consist of four 
aggregates, because they lack the form aggregate, and they are generated by discrimination of 
the lower stages. One is generated by the discrimination of the fourth meditation, because it 
has the infinity of space as its basis. The [second], generated by discrimination of that has the 
infinity of consciousness as its basis. The [third], generated by discrimination of that has 
absolute nothingness as its basis. The [fourth], generated by discrimination of that has neither 
notions nor no ideas. ("Caturtha-dhydna-vivekajam hy-adkdSa-dnantya-dyatanam| Tad- 
vivekajam vijfdndnantydyatanam| Tadvivekajam dkificinydyatanam| Tadvivekajam naiva- 
samjfidna-asamjfid-dyatanam iti evam catvara artipyah." Vasubandhuh 1975:434 Skt; 
Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}: 1219-20). 


44. The eighth chapter of the AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam describes the samdpattis in detail. 

AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam on 8.14 describes 30 samdpattayah: six following the first 

meditation without inflows (andsrava-prathama-dhydna), seven following the basis of 

nothingness, eight following the second meditation, nine following the consciousness basis. 

(Vasubandhuh 1975:443 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}:1244). The dhydna-samdpattayah and 

the dripya-samdpattayah are two prinipal classes of the absorptions not included in the list of 
0. 


45. The three vimoksamukhdni are names for a type of the three samddhayah. The three 
perfect concentrations are one with both logical analysis and reflection, one without logical 
analysis and with reflection, and one with neither. ("Trayah samddhayah uktah sitre| 
savitarkah savicdrah samadhih| avitarko vicdramatrah| avitarko 'vicdra iti|" Vasubandhu 
1975:448-9 Skt.) When these three are without inflows, they are called the three doors of 
liberation. ("Andsravds tu ete trayah samddhayas tripi vimoksamukhdni ucyante." Vasubandhu 
1975:450 Skt.; Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}:1258-59). 


46. Samddhih, perfected concentration, is defined as singular focus of the thought, or ‘one- 
pointed-ness’ of thinking (samddhiS-cittasya-ekdgratd) in the commentary on 
AbhidharmakoSah 2.25 (Vasubandhuh 1975:54 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991{1}:190). There are 
three basic samddhayah (AbhidharmakoSah 8.23): perfected concentration with intellectual 
analysis and reflection; perfected concentration with only reflection, no logical analysis: and 
perfected concentration with neither. (Vasubandhuh 1975:448-449 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 

1991 {4}:1256). 

47. Dharmasamgrahah 52 describes tour of these, the dtma-, the grantha- (text-), the 
dharma-, and the mantra-dhdrant. (Kasuwara et al 1885:11). 


48. The pratisamvidah are four (Dharmasamegrahak 51): the analytical science of the law, of 
material purpose, of etymology, and of eloquence. ("Catasrah pratisamvidah, tadyathd-- 
dharma-pratisamvid, artha-pratisanmvin, nirukti-pratisamvit, pratibhdna-pratisamvic ceti." 
Kasuwara et al 1885:11). 

49. Dharmasamgrahah 110 defines wisdom as threefold: produced by what’s heard, by 
thinking, and by meditation. ("prajfd trividham tadyathé—Srutamayt, cintdmayt, bhdvandmayi 
ceti.” Kasuwara et al 1885:28). Dharmasamgrahakh 114 defines knowledge as threefold: what 
is without vikalpa, what awakens homogenity in vikaipa, and (?) what is invisible in means 
with a true objective (7) ("Avikalpakam, vikalpa-samabhdva-bodhakam, 
satyadrthopdyaparoksam ceti." Kasuwara et al 1885:28). AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam 7.7 gives a 
set of ten knowledges (Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1095). 
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50. See page 85 of the Sanskrit in Chapter 11 of this dissertation. Dkharmasamgrahah 128 
lists eighteen gods of the desire realms: having brahma-bodies, the high priests of Brahma, 
attendants of Brahmd, great brdhmayas, those of circumscribed light, those of unlimited light. 
the radiant ones, those of circumscribed prosperity, those of universal prosperity, the 
cloudless ones, those possessing outflows of merit, those of great fruits, the non-conscious 
beings, the non-growing ones, ones not practicing asceticism, the keen-sighted ones, the 
keenly observing ones, the ones of whom none is younger. ("asfddaSa ripdvacara devah, 
tadyathd—brahmakayikd, brahmapurohité, brahmapdrsadyd, mahdbrahmdnah, parittdbhd, 
apramdydabhd, abhdsvardah, parittaSubhah, Subhakytsnd, anabhrakah, punyaprasava, 
brhatphald, asamjniksattva, avyhd, atapdh, sudr$adh, sudar$and, akanisthds-ceti." Kasuwara 
et al 1885:31). 


51. Dharmasamgrahah 24 lists the twelve bases of consciousness-those of the eye, ear, 
noes, tongue, body, and mind, and those of form, smell, sound, taste, touch, and dharma. 
(Kasuwara et al 1885:5). 


52. KCT 5.168b. Dharmasamgrahah 124 names two cakravddau, the regular one and the 
large one (dvau cakravddau, tadyathd--cakravdda-mahdacakravddau ceti. Kasawara et al 
1885:30). 


53. Pundarika gives us a full description of these; (the boldfaced numbers refer to page and 
line in Ripoche et al 1994b). "Here the marks of the great man are as follows--the two soles 
of the Tathagata’s feet and the two palms of his hands are marked with cakras; the two soles 
of his feet are well connected to the completely filled thousand-rayed cakra and in to his navel 
(cakra). He touches the ground with the entire sole of his foot [i.e. flat footed]; she also 
[127.5] raises herself up on the upraised sole of the foot, bows down on the bent down [sole 
of the foot]; on the palm of the hand and the sole of the foot, covered over with a net, the 
two hands, like [those] of the king goose (the rdjahamsa has red feet and a red beak) are 
webbed (/dlin literally = ‘having a net.’), the two feet, like [those] of a new-born child, are 
most extraordinarily tender; there are the seven prominent parts of the body; i.e. there is a 
prominence on the two feet, the two hands, the two shoulders, and also on the throat. On the 
hands and the feet there are long fingers and toes, round, extended; the thumb etc. have 
beautiful joints. The heel of his foot is extended, he has very straight limbs, his knees and 
the tips of his fingers are high; his body hairs are high and prominent, turning to the right: 
he has a black antelope’s lower legs, his lower abdomen and generative organ (basti-guhya) 
have disappeared into a sheath; the lower abdomen and generative organ are covered with a 
sheath like that of an elephant; [127.10] he is glistening with the color of gold etc.; he has a 
golden complexion; there is no dust or dirt attaching to the base of each individual hair in the 
middle of the eyebrows; the mandala above the brow consists of the thirty-two (marks], with 
an extremely subtle white [just like] the white of bits of cotton, turning clockwise (the 
mandala is turning; though the mandalas are depicted artistically as static, they are in fact 
considered to be in motion, spinning; wheels (cakra) do after all turn!). He is [like] a lion in 
the upper part of his body, tall and broad, with very large shoulders, with a circular neck; in 
his major and minor limbs have the best juices of the saps; the sap is the flavor, hence the 
best flavors of the saps; they, furthermore, are the pinnacles, drawing from the best; i.e. 
because he is not besmeared with the [the three humors or dosas] wind (vdta), bile (pitta) and 
phlegm (Slesma). Round [like] the fig tree, he is the great man; in its length [127.15] and 
breadth, all around, in fact, his head is encircled by the usgisa (the original meaning of this 
word is ‘a turban’). The usnlsa is encircled and raised up like a umbrella: he touches with 
the tip of his tongue as far as the hairs of his head and his nostrils; and he covers with his 
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tongue his forehead up to the hair[line]. Just as the brahmasvara [the brahman sound] [is 
heard] externally because of the endless assembly [of brahmins chanting the Vedas] (this 
provides textual support for my proposition of the functionally eternality of the Vedas—they’ve 
been consistently recited for thousands of years) likewise it is also heard internally by all 
sentient beings. He has a circular jaw like that of a lion, his teeth are even, [all] twenty four 
are white, and they are free of all defects. His eyes are intensely blue etc.—the blue that is in 
his two eyes is intensely blue; where they are red, they are intensely red; what is white is 
intensely white; like the cows’ eyelashes for the bull, his eyelashes stretch out above and 
below (i.e. he has very long eyelashes). His body has all the colors, because of observing the 
various colors of all sentient beings. (See Dharmasamgrahak 83 for a similar list of the 
thirty-two marks). In this way, the thirty two marks of the great man, beginning from the sole 
of the foot [127.20], ending with the usylsa, are stated in the Dharmasamgraha (M.Su.Sam. 
p.334)." — (this reference is given in the Sarnath text. Unfortunately, the explanations of 
acronyms was not included in the first edition). The dvdtrimSal-laksandni are given at 
Dharmasamgrahah 83 (Kasawara et al 1885:18-19) are indicated by this verse. 


54. Rinpoche et al 1994b:148.30. Dharmasamgrahah 45 gives the four right exertions as 
the protection of the arisen roots of happiness, the production of the [sources of happiness] 
that have not arisen, the destruction of those things that have arisen and are not suitable, and 
no futher arisal of the unarisen things [that are not suitable]. (Katamdni catvdri 
Samyakprahdnani, tadyathd--utpanndndm kusSalamaldndm samraksanam\| Anutpanndndm 
samutpddah| Utpanndndm akuSaldndm dharmdndm prahdgam| Anutpanndndm punar 
anutpdda§ ceti|| Kasawara et al 1885:10). 


55. See Chapter 11.2 of this dissertation for Pundarika’s explanation of the 
Dharmasamgrahah terminology. 


56. Singh 1989:201. 


57. Singh 1989:196, his translation. The Sanskrit reads: Ya sarva-yoga-avayava-prakdSsesu 
gabhastiman| | Sripirvasastre nirnito yena mukta§ ca mocakah| etat tu sarvathé grédhyam 
vimySyam ca parepsubhih| | ksanam martyatva-sulabhdam hitvdsitydm vicaksanaih} dlocana- 
ksandd urdhvam yad bhaved atmani sthitak| | cia-arka-abhra-lavas tena samSamyante svato 
rasat\ (Singh 1989:74 of Sanskrit). 


58. See Newman 1981. 

59. Shastri 1939-40:56. 

60. Grtinendahl 1989:244. 

61. MVV 1.99-1.10la: Evam ca esa prakd$a-dtmd sapta-trimSa-dtmakat parah\ vaicitrya- 
bhdsandm kurvan kdlam bhdsayati prabhuh| | vaicitrya-bhdsand eva iyam kdla-Saktir ud&hrtd| 


tato 'vabhdsamdna-etat-kdéla-Sakty-anurodhatah| | asmakindt tadd ity ddir upardgah 
pravartate| (Kaul Sastri 1921:11). 

62. MVV 1.153b-156: Uktam hi bhdva-dbhdso yah kdélah sa kalandtmakah|'\ sva-samvid- 
raSmi-samsphdro bhdva-abhdvah sa na aparah}| tasmdt sva-rasmi-samrodha-dvara-ruddha- 
adhva-mandalah| | kdla-grdsa-ekarasiko jdyate khecarah svayam| tad uktam paramesena 
Tantra §riqdamara-abhdidhe | | niruddhya rasmi-cakram svam pitvd amytam anuttamam| kdla- 
ubhaya-aparicchinne vartmane sukhi bhavet| | (Kaul Sastrt 1921:16). 

63. Commentary on KCT 5.132, Rinpoche et al 1994b:107:26-27. 


64. Commentary on KCT 1.134, Rinpoche et al 1994b:108.28-108.29. 


65. See Plofker 1995. 
66. Pingree 1978:533. 
67. Pingree 1978:533. 
68. Pingree 1981:8 . 
69. Pingree 1981:8. 
70. Pingree 1978:554. 
71. Arraj 1988:190. 


72. My thanks to Prof. David Pingree for pointing out this connection to me, and referring 
me to the explanatory passage in his translation of Varahamihira’s Pafcasiddhantikd. 


73. [ have not yet figured out why the number of channels is routinely given as 72,000. 
72,000 + 60 =1200, 1200 + 24 = 50; 72,000 + 24 = 3000; (72,000 + 60) + 60 = 20. 
None of these results have (to me) obvious overlaps with the time system. 


74. Rinpoche et al 1994b:23.22-23. 

75. Malintvijayottaratantra 8.39a (Kaul Shastri 1922:44). 
76. See next endnote for citation. 

77. TA 6.1-10; Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:1089-1098. 


78. TA 6.1-6.10: Sthadna-prakalpa-dkhyatayd sphujas tu bahyo ‘bhupdyak pravivicyate 

‘tha| |1|| sthdna-bhedas tridha proktah prane dehe bahis tatha| prana§$ ca paftadha dehe 
dvidha bahyadntaratvatah| |2|| mandalam sthandilam pdtram aksasiitram sapustakam| 
lingam taram paftah pustam pratima martir eva ca\|3\} ity ekddasadhd bdhyam punas tad- 
bahudhd bhavet| tatra pradgdsrayam tavad vidhdnam upadiSfyate|\4|| adhvd samasta eva 
ayam sadvidho 'py ativistytah| yo vaksyate sa ekatra prdne tdvat pratisthitah||5|| adhvanah 
kalanam yat tat krama-akramataya sthitam| krama-akramau hi citra-eka-kaland bhdva- 
gocare||6| | krama-akrama-atma kalas ca [sarvah] samvidi vartate| kalf ndma para Ssaktih sa 
eva devasya giyate||7|| sd eva samvid-bahih sva-dtma-garbhibhitau krama-akramau| 
sphutayanti prarohanf{e] prdna-vettir iti sthita| |8\\ samvin-mdtram hi yac cchuddham 
prakd$a-paramadrthakam| tan-meyam dtmanah projjhya viviktam bhdsate nabhah|\9\\ tad eva 
Sinya-ripatvam samvidakh parigtyate| neti neti vimarSena yogindm sé pard dasd\| (Dwivedi 
& Rastogi 1987{3}:1089-1097). My paraphrases of Jayaratha’s glosses on 6.10a and 6.10b 
are ‘§inya-ripatvam’ iti Sanya-pramatrtvam iti arthah| Stinyatvam ca asya sarvasya 
samvedhyasya samksaydt, na tu samvido api... and ‘yogindm para’ Sinya-atiSiinya-riipd ‘dasa’ 
vifranti-sthdnam ity arthah| yad dhuh ‘§anyatd-avasthitah pascdt samvedana-vivarjitah| 
nirvadgah kysna-vartma eva nirupdkhyo bhavaty asau| |’ iti. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 

1987 {3}: 1096-1098). 

79. The image of Indra’s net (indra-jdla), dates back to the Atharvaveda 8.8 (see Monier 
Williams’ citation in his dictionary), where it occurs in a warrior’s ritual designed to conquer 
enemies. As Lanman explains in a note to this hymn, the sorcerer starts a fire with a fire 
drill, reciting the second verse of the hymn; once the fire is burning he adds fuel, reciting 
verses 3 & 4; the sorcerer than magically strews the opposing army’s path with various 
obstacles, including ‘Indra’s net’ among various nets and stakes, piles of grass, etc. I’ve cited 
Whitney’s translation of the hymn here for convenience of the reader, and bold-faced the 
references to Indra’s net (eliding most of the inserted, bracketed Sanskrit terms): 

AV 8.8.1: Let Indra the shaker shake [them], he the mighty hero, stronghold-splitter, in order 
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that we may slay by thousands the armies of our enemies. 8.8.2: Let the putrid rope, 
breathing on [it], make yonder army putrid; seeing afar smoke, fire, let our enemies set fear 
in their hearts. 8.8.3: Crush yonder men out, O afvattha; devour them speedily, O khadira: 
let them be suddenly broken like hemp; let the slayer slay them with deadly weapons. 8.8.4: 
Let the rough-called one make yonder men rough; let the slayer slay them with deadly 
weapons; let them be broken quickly like a reed, tied together with a great net. 8.8.5: The 
atmosphere was the net; the great quarters [were] the net-stakes; therewith encircling 
[them], the mighty one (Sakra) scattered away the army of the barbarians. 8.8.6: Since 
great is the net of the great mighty one, the vigorous-therewith do thou crowd down 
upon all [our] foes, that no one soever of them may be released. 8.8.7: Great, O Hindra, 
hero, is the net of thee that art great, that art worth a thousand, that hast hundred-fold 
heroism; therewith encircling the army of the barbarians, the mighty one slew a 
hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred million. 8.8.8: This great world was the 
net of the great mighty one; by that net of Indra do I encircle all yon men with 
darkness. 8.8.9: Debility, formidable ill-success, and mishap that is not to be exorcised 
away, toil, and weariness, and confusion—with these do I encircle all you men. 8.8.10: To 
death do I deliver those yonder; with fetters of death [are] they bound; the sad messengers 
that are death’s--them I lead them to meet, having bound [them]. 8.8.11: Lead ye them, O 
messengers of death; O messengers of Yama, restrain [them]; by they slain to more than 
thousands; let Bhava’s club shatter them. 8.8.12: The Perfectibles (sadhya) go lifting with 
force one net-stake, the Rudras one, the Vasus one; by the Adityas one is lifted. 8.8.13: 
Let all the gods from above go crowding with force; let the Angirases go slaying midway the 
great army. (and so on...Whitney 1905:502-507). The idea of ‘Indra’s net’ takes on a 
different interpretation in Hu-yen Buddhism. 


80. Rinpoche et al 1994b:87.29-88.3. 
81. 1800 x 12 = 21,600. 


82. This is the idealized year of twelve months of thirty days each = three hundred sixty, 
not three hundred sixty-five--sastyuttaraSatatraya. 


83. Of the ghatika-samkhyd-Svdsdnam. 

84. Lit: devoid of blackness, kdlikd-rahitani. 

85. Rinpoche et al 1994b:94.2-94. 13. 

86. See here Arraj 1988:190-195. 

87. Arraj 1988:196-198. 

88. Malintvijayottara Tantra 3.10b-12. (Kaul Shastri 1922:15). 
89. MVT 19.52 (Kaul Shastri 1922:131). 

90. Staal 1983:17. 

91. Prof. Thurman’s innovative translation. 

92. Sattva appears to be the Sanskrit equivalent of homo sapiens. 


93. "La diksd (Sivaite—ou tantrique en général) est une longue cérémonie purificatoire (400 
p. dans le Svacchanda pour la description d’une seule méthod) dont Il’ambition est d’unir le 
disciple 4 Siva apres l’avoir, par la force des mantra, fait consommer en un instant tout le 
karman qu’ il avait accumulé. La voie par laquelle on |’achemine ainsi vers Siva peut varier. 
Le Netra mentionne: la Voie des tatrva (on utilise 36, 18, 9, 5, 3 ou un ¢attva), celle de kald, 
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des pada, des varna, des mantra et des bhuvana. On reconnit le Sextuple Chemin, commun a 
toutes les écoles Sivaites." (Brunner 1974:135-136n.4). 


94. Gnoli 1980:32. 

95. See Arraj 1988:170 and 170n.1. 

96. A bell metal of white copper {a zinc/copper alloy}, one of the unnamed Lexicons in 
MW describes this as a musical instrument, gong-like consisting of this metal; cf. kKdmsya- 
ghana/kamsya-tala—both cymbals. 

97. kimcid-bhitti-mad-dsritah. 

98. MVT 23.1-23.19 (Kaul Shastri 1922:153-155). 

99. Data from Monier Williams’ Dictionary. 

100. Singh 1989:25, and Singh’s note 1989:30n. 16 

101. See Dowman 1985:33-38. 

102. See Singh 1989:60n.5. 

103. See Mitchiner 1982 for a study of the seven syis. 

104. Gnoli translates as ‘compenetration.’ 

105. This refers to the three updyas of the Trika system. 

106. Evidently the Mdlinivijayottaratantra was written at a time when some of its doctrine 
had been forgotten or lost with the passing of some of the teachers, suggesting a lengthy 
lineage. 

107. Malinivijayottara Tantra 2.17-2.27, Kaul Shastri 1922:8-10. 

108. Sanderson 1987:15. 

109. Item 34 in the detailed TOC, (Rastogi & Dwivedi 1987{6}:xxxiv). 

110. "La penetrazione nella natura propria." (Gnoli 1980:944). 

111. TA 1.1: Vimala-kala-dafraya-abhinava-srsti-mahd janant bharita-tanus ca pafica- 
mukha-gupta-rucir janakah\ tad-ubhaya-ydmala-sphurita-bhava-visarga-mayam hrdayam 
anuttara-amyta-kulam mama sa-sphuratat| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:3). 

112. TA 1.2 Naumi cit-pratibham devim param bhairava-yoginim| mdtr-mdna-prameya- 
amS$a-Stila-ambuja-kytdspaddm | | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:16). 

113. TA 1.2: Naumi devim Sartra-stham nytyato bhairavdkyte| prdvrm-megha-ghana-vyomi- 
vidul-lekhd-vildsinim| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:17). Jayaratha quotes a line from the 
Sivasatras here that identifies "the dancer” as the dtman. I differ slightly here from Gnoli, 
who says simply that the Goddess resides in the body of the dancing Bhairava (“la dea che 
risiede nel corpo di Bhairava danzante" (Gnoli 1980:68).) Gnoli’s translation ignores both the 
locative in bhairavdkyte, and the -dkrte aspect of the compound (dkrta = to be brought near 
or drawn towards) and ignores the relationship of Apara to the individual Tantric practitioner. 
The whole point of Abhinavagupta’s system is to enlighten the practitioner to their own 
intimate relationship with the divine, and to illumine how the Sakti is ‘turned on’-essentially 
through tapping the creative power of sexual love, as indicated in the opening stanza about the 
divine couple in Abhinava’s heart. 

114. TA 1.4: Dipta-jyoti§s-chata-plusta-bheda-banda-trayam sphurat| s[y]aj jfidna-Salam 
sat-paksa-vipaksa-utkartana-ksamam| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:19). 
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115. The added characterizations of these three Sakti forms comes from the next verse, TA 
1.5: Svatantrya-Saktih, Krama-samsisrksad, Kramdtmatd ca iti vibhor vibhitih| tad eva 
devitrayam antardstam anuttaram me prathayat svaripam| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:20). 


116. TA 1.18: Da§a-astdda§a-vasu-asta-bhinnam yac-chésanam vibhoh| tat-sdram trika- 
Sastram hi tat-sdram mdlint-matam|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:34; Gnoli 1980:70) 

117. TA 1.26...1.30a: Ato jfieyasya tattvasya sdmasatyena aprathétmakam | jfidnam eva tad- 
ajfianam Sivasatresu bhdsitam||.... Dvaita-pratha tad-ajfanam tucchatvad bandha ucyate | 
(Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:58-59; Gnoli 1980:71-72). 

118. TA 1.43: Tatra diksédind paumsnam ajfianam dhvamsi yadi api| tathdpi tac-charira- 
ante taj-janam vyajyate sphutam|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:79; Gnoli 1980:74). 

119. "In the mammalian kingdom, energy is stored in the central channel of the spinal 
column which is the generating, storing, as well as distributing centre. According to A.G. 
whatever is taken in, whether in the form of food or perception (e.g. sound, visual awareness 
of form, savor, contact, etc.) is converted first in the central channel in the form of ojas (vital 
energy); then this ojas is converted into seminal energy (virya) which permeates the whole 
body. All reproductive and creative functions are performed by this energy. Whether it is 
the enjoyment of good food, beautiful scenery, sweet music, entrancing poem, the embrace of 
a dear one, everywhere it is this energy that is at play. It is the representative of the divine 
energy (khecari) on the physical plane." (Singh 1989:52). 

120. Singh 1989:21 Sanskrit, slightly modified version of his translation on pp. 61-62 
English. 


121. See Singh 1989:29. 

122. Abhinavagupta, describing cosmic evolution in the Trika system, speaks of "the 
experient dominated by mdyd (mdyd-grdadhaka or mdyd-pramatd) of which the group of five, 
i.e. the group of the five kafcukas or coverings is his sphere of experience (tad-grdahya- 
cakra)...." (Singh 1989:115). 

123. See Drabu 1990:58-77 for a helpful discussion of these initiatory stages. 

124. See Dyczkowski 1987:130-131, and Drabu 1990:275. 

125. Singh 1979:22. 

126. Singh 1989:27-28. 

127. TA 1.83: “Hrdi-stham sarva-deha-stham sva-bhdva-stham su-sitksmakam| sdmuhyam 
caiva tattvandm grdma-Sabdena Kirtitam| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:124). 

128. One of the better summaries is in Drabu 1990:58-81. 

129. Buddhau prdne tathd dehe deSe yd jadatd sthita| tam tirodhdya medhdvt samvid-rasmi- 
mayo bhavet\| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:935). 


130. Yah prakdgah svatantro 'yam cit-svabhdvao hydi sthitah| sarva-tattva-mayah proktam 
etac ca TriSiromate| | Tantrdlokah 5.20 (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:946). Jayaratha glosses 
cit-svabhava as arka-ddi-prakdé$a-vilaksana, i.e. perceiving with the radiating light of the Sun 
etc. The proktam etac ca TriSiromate here indicates that Abhinavagupta is citing the opinion 
of the Trisirobhairavatantra in support of his explanation. 


131. Kadalf-samputa-dkdram sa-bahya-abhyantara-antaram| tksate hydaya-antahstham tat- 
puspam iva tattva-vit|| Tantrdlokah 5.21 (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:947). 
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132. Tantralokah 5.22-23a: Soma-sirya-agni-samghajtam tatra dhydyed anayadhih| tad- 
dhyana-arani-samksobhan mahda-bhairava-havya-bhuk| | hrdaya-dkhye maha-kunde jajvalan 
spltatam vrajet| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:948-949). Jayaratha glosses spltatam vrajet as 
one who witnesses the intrinsic self in the form of the ‘full-perceiver’ (‘sphitatdm vrajet’ 
piarna-pramatr-riipataya svatma-sdksat-kdro bhaved ity arthah). 

133. Na vrajen na visec chaktir marud-ripa vikdsite| nirvikalpatayé madhye taya bhairava- 
riipa-dhrt| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:949). 


134. Tantralokah 5.23b-29a: Tasya Saktimatah sphita-Sakter bhairava-tejasah| | mdtr-mdna- 
prameya-dkhyam dhama-abhedena bhavayet| vahny-arka-soma-Saktindm tad eva tritayam 
bhavet|| para pardpara ca iyam apard ca sadd-uditd| srsti-sthiti-samhdrais tasdm 
pratyekatas tridha|| caturtham ca anavacchinnam ripam dsdm akalpitam| evam dvddaSa ta 
devyah stiirya-bimbavad dsthitah\| eka-ekam dsdm vahny-arka-soma-tacchdnti-bhdsanam | etad 
Gnuttaram cakram hrdaydc caksurdadibhih| | vyomabhir nihsaraty eva tat-tad-visaya-gocare | 
tac-cakra-bhabhis tatra arthe srsti-sthiti-laya-kramat| | soma-sirya-agni-bhdsa-dtma ripam 
samavasthite| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:950-954) 


135. Tantrdalokah 6.49-50, 51b: Samvedya-jivana-abhikya-prayatna-spanda-Sundarah| 
pranah kandat prabhrty eva tathd apy atra na susphufah{| | kandddhdrdat prabhytyeva 
vyavastha tena kathyate Svacchandasdstre nddin adm vdyv-ddhdrataya sphutam|| ... Vedya- 
yatnat tu hrdayat prana-caro vibhajyate|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{3}:1131, 1133). 


136. Tantralokah 6.62b: Viryam ojo balam spandah prdnacarah samam tatah\ | (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{3}:1141). 

137. Commentary on Tantralokah 7.28: spanda$ca prdndSrayah (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{3}:1313). 


138. See Arraj 1988:113n.1. 
139. Kaul Sastri 1921:11. 


140. Malinivijayottaratantra 18.1-13. Sau devi param guhyam aprdpyam akjtatmandm| 
yan na kasyacid akhydtam tad adya kathaydmi te||1{|{| sarvam anyat parityajya cittam atra 
niveSayet| mycchaila-dhdtu-ratna-ddi-bhavam lingam na pijayet| |2\|| yajed ddhydtmikam 
lingam yatra linam caracaram| bahir lingasya lingatvam anena adhisthitam yatah | {3\ | atah 
prapijayed etat parama-advaitam dSritah| anudhydnena devesi parena paramdnund{ | 4} | yo 
‘nudhydtah sa eva etal lingam pasyati na aparah\| yad etat spandanam ndma hrdaye 
samavasthitam||5|\ tatra cittam samadhydya kampa udbhava eva ca\ tatra prasantim dpanne 
mdsena ekena Yogavit||6'| hrdaydd utthitam lingam bramha-randhra-antam t§vari| sva- 
prabhd-uddyotita-afesa-dehd-antam amala-dyuti| | 7| | tatraiva pafyate sarvam mantra-jdlam 
mahamatih| tan-mastakam samaéruhya mdsa-mdtram ananya-dhih\\8\| tatas tatra Sunispanne 
san-mdsdat sarva-siddhayah| etal-lingam avijfidya yo lingt lingam dfrayet| |9| | vrtha 
pariframas tasya na linga-phalam agnute f§aivam etan mahdlingam dtma-linge [na] 
siddhyati||10\| siddhe ’tra lingaval-lingt lingastho lingavarjitah| bhavati iti kim aScaryam 
etasmal linga-lingitah||11|| anena linga-lingena yada yogi bahir vrajet| tadd lingt iti 
vijfeyah purdntam lingam isyate||12\\| etasamdl linga-vijhdndd yogino lingitdh smrtah| 
anena adhisthitdh mantrah Santa-raudra-ddi-bhedatah| | 13\| bhavanti iti kim d$caryam ta- 
bhdva-gata-cetasah| raudram bhavam samadsritya yadi Yogam samabhyaset| | 14|| (Kaul 
SastrT 1922:117-118). 


141. From Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English dictionary. 
142. MVT 18.15-18.30, Kaul Shastri 1922:118-120. 
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143. Rinpoche et al 1994b:55.5-8. 

144. Monier Williams lists ‘the gate opening to heaven’ from the Amrtabindu-upanisad. 
145. Malinivijayottaratantra 18.43-18.53, Kaul ShastrT 1922:121-122. 

146. The drive or desire or inclination to do something. 


147. Singh 1989:63 and 64n.2-4. The Sanskrit reads: Pard bhagavatt samvit-prasarantt 
svaripatah| parecchd-Saktir ity uktad bhairavasya avibhedint| | tasyah prasara-dharmitvam 
Jfidna-Saikty-ddi-riipata| pardparad-apard-riépa-paSyanty-ddi-vapur-bhytik| | (Singh 1989:22 
Sanskrit). Singh has legitimately interpolated kriydfakti, madhyamd and vaikhart into the 
jfidna-Sakty-ddi and paSyanti-ddi, respectively. 

148. A more accurate English translation of this term is "independence." 


149. Singh 1989:68. The Sanskrit reads: Ata eva saiva ca paramesvarl sarvam Srnoti— 
Sravana-akhyayd sattayda tisthanti tasyéh Sravana-samputa-sphuta-kramika-sva-spanda-maya- 
varna-rdasi-nistham aikdtmya-dpddand-ripa-samkalana-anusamdhdna-dkhyam svdatantryam | 
tena hi vind kala-kala-lina-Sabda-visesam S¢nvannapi--na Srnomi iti vyavaharati pramdtd | 
(Singh 1989:24 Sanskrit). 


150. Singh 1989:74; na tair vind bhavec chabdo na artho na api citer gatih (Singh 1989:28 
Sanskrit). 


151. Singh 1989:78. 
152. Singh 1989:77. 
153. See Arraj 1988. 
154. See Brunner 1974. 
155. Arraj 1988:135. 
156. Arraj 1988:136-137. 
157. Arraj 1988:139. 
158. Arraj 1988:145. 
159. Arraj 1988:144. 
160. Arraj 1988:147-148. 
161. Arraj 1988:149-150. 
162. Arraj 1988:153. 
163. Arraj 1988:156-157. 
164. Arraj 1988:163-167. 
165. Arraj 1988:168. 
166. Flood 1989:229. 
167. Arraj 1988:168 and 168n.1-2, and 1988:169. 
168. Arraj 1988:171-172. 
169. Arraj 1988:172. 


170. Arraj remarks "It remains ambiguous whether the knowledge initiation can ever 
supplant the normal ceremonial initiation, or can only occur as its regular or supernumerary 
conclusion." (Arraj 1988:178). 
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171. Arraj 1988:180. 

172. Arraj 1988:182-183. 

173. Arraj 1988:218. 

174. Arraj 1988:218-219. 

175. Arraj 1988:238. 

176. Arraj 1988:241. 

177. Arraj 1988:246. See Arraj 1988:218-264 for the description of the bhuvanas. 


178. Brahma caturmukhah saumyo raktavarnah sulocanah| | lambakircah suteja$ca 
hamsdrtidhaScaturbhujah| danddaksasitrahasta$ca kamandalvabhaye dadhat\|\ vedaiScaturbhih 
samyuktah sarvasiddhiphalapradah| Dwivedi 1985a:97). 


179. Buddhak padmdsanagatah pralamba-Sruti-civarah| | padmdksah padmacihnasca 
manibaddho jagaddhitah| samddhistho mahdyogt varadabhayapanikah| | aksasitradharo 
devah padmahastah sulocanah| evam dhydtah pijitasca strigadm moksaphalapradah| | 
Dwivedi 1985a:98. 


180. Manibaddha ity dhitdgnydditvad nisthayadh paratvam|| Dwivedi 1985a:98. 

181. Brunner 1974:125-126. 

182. Brunner 1974:128—her term is procédés magiques. 

183. Brunner 1974:129-131. 

184. MVT: 19.43, Kaul Shastri 1922:130. 

185. Brunner 1974:131-133. 

186. Brunner 1974:134. 

187. Brunner 1974:134-135. 

188. "La diksd (Sivaite—ou tantrique en général) est une longue cérémonie purificatoire (400 
p. dans le Svacchanda pour ta description d’une seule méthod) dont !’ambition est d’unir le 
disciple a Siva aprés |’avoir, par la force des mantra, fait consommer en un instant tout le 
karman qu’il avait accumulé. La voie par laquelle on |’achemine ainsi vers Siva peut varier. 
Le Netra mentionne: la Voie des tattva (on utilise 36, 18, 9, 5, 3 ou un fattva), celle de kala, 
des pada, des varna, des mantra et des bhuvana. On reconnit le Sextuple Chemin, commun a 
toutes les écoles Sivaites.” (Brunner 1974:135-136n.4). 

189. Brunner 1974:136. 

190. Brunner 1974:136-l’abhiseka “est une ‘douche’ rituelle avec l’eau ‘chargée’ de 
mantra. 

191. Brunner 1974:136-137. 

192. Brunner 1974:138-139. 

193. Brunner 1974:140. 

194. Kaul 1984:xiv-xv. 

195. Kaul Sastri 1922:126. 

196. One of the four mind-born sons of Brahma, acc. to MW, = ‘ancient.’ The other three 
are given here, Sanatkumdra, Sana[dtana], and Sanandana. 
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197. Christian Wedermeyer, a fellow Ph.D. student, suggested that we could read this as 
Siva paying homage to himself, since all beings are in essence Siva. The grammar certainly 
would allow for this interpretation. 


198. IL.e. 90 million. 

199. I.e. 30 million. 

200. Malinivijayottara Tantra 1.1-13; Kaul Shastri 1922:1-2. 
201. MVT 3.14, Kaul Shastri 1922:15. 

202. MVT 3.31 (Kaul Shastri 1922:17). 

203. MVT 3.34 (Kaul Shastri 1922:18). 

204. See MVT 3.37-3.45 (Kaul Shastri 1922:18-19). 
205. MVT 3.68 (Kaul Shastri 1922:21). 

206. MVT 6.6-9 (Kaul Shastri 1922:31-32). 

207. MVT 11.1-6 (Kaul Shastri 1922:73). 

208. MVT 11.20 (Kaul Shastri 1922:75). 

209. MVT 12.5-12.11 (Kaul Shastri 1922:79-80). 
210. MVT 12.15-18 (Kaul Shastri 1922:80-81). 


211. MVT 12.34 (Kaul Shastri 1922:83). Sakalam hydaya-anta-stham dtmdnam kanaka- 
prabham| sva-prabhd-dyotitd-afesa-deha-antam anucintayer| | 


212. The Aitareya Aranyaka says: "He becomes golden in yonder world, he is seen as 
golden for all mortals, who knows this." (Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.3; (Keith 1909:204.) 
Similarly in the Satapatha Brahmana’s description of the Agnicayana, explaining why the 
sacrificer wears the gold plate sewn into the black antelope’s skin, over his navel, SB 6.7.1.9- 
11 says: "Why over the navel--below the navel is the seed, the power of procreation ... and 
more in contact with ordure is that which is below the navel ... that part of the vital air which 
is immortal is above the navel, and streams out by upward breathings; but that which is 
mortal passes by and away from the navel." Another use of the gold plate is hanging it round 
the neck of the sacrificer during the Agnicayana. SB 6.7.1.1 says: "He hangs a gold plate 
(round his neck), and wears it; for that gold plate is the truth, and the truth is able to sustain 
that [Ukhya agni or fire in the pan that the Sacrificer will carry at the time of his dikyd, and 
will be considered as the Sacrificer’s divine body]: by means of the truth the gods carried it, 
and by means of the truth does he now carry it. (2:) Now that truth is the same as yonder 
Sun. It is a gold (plate), for gold is light, and he (the Sun) is the light; gold is immortality, 
and he is immortality. It (the plate) is round, for he (the Sun) is round. It has twenty-one 
knobs, for he is the twenty-first. He wears it with the knobs outside, for the knobs are his 
(the Sun’s) rays, and his rays are outside." (Eggeling 1894:265.) 


213. MVT 12.36 (Kaul Shastri 1922:91). 

214. MVT 13.21-24; 13.30 (Kaul Shastri 1922:86-87) 
215. MVT 13.34 (Kaul Shastri 1922:87). 

216. MVT 13.44 (Kaul Shastri 1922:88). 

217. MVT 1.44-1.47.(Kaul Shastri 1922:6). 
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218. Literally, ‘what are the channels in extent, and how is that body-mass?’ (ke te nddi 
pramdyasya Sartrapinda[m] tat katham). ve emended the text from Sanirapinda tat katham, 
since fanir, i.e. Saturn, would make little sense here, and pinda lacks an anusvara. 

219. Samaya-samketa-cchomasya. 

220. Om namak Srivajrasambaraya| Evam mayd Srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavdn sarvva- 
tathdgata-kaya-vak-citta-vajrayoginibhagesu vijahdra| Aryyananda-prabhrti-vitaraga- 
pramukhair dryydavalokitesvarddir aSsttikotiyogini ca madhye vajrapdnim vyavalokya smitam 
akarsit| Vajrapdni[r] utthdya dfandd ekamsam uttardsangam krtvé daksinajdnumandalam 
prthivyam pratisthdpya kytakarapujo bhitva bhagavantam adhyesaydmdsa\| Srotum icchdmi 
bhagavan utpattiyogalaksanam| Utpannam da katham deva sarvvdkaraikasambaram|\ katham 
vdyu apdasca prthivydkd$am eva ca| paficdkdram katham deva sadvidhafi ca tatah prabho| | 
katham trikayam adhisthadnam badhyam vabhyantare sthitih| katham te devatdripam 
kathayasva devati prabho| candrastiryyah katham deva patha pafica katham bhavet| katham 
te Sartrasvabhavan tu nddirtipam katham tatah|| ke te nddi pramdnsya Sa[r]trapinda tat 
katham| samayasahketacchomasya kathayasva mama prabho} | ke te pithddisamketam 
bdhyadhydtmakam eva ca| katham bhiimyddi-labhasya katham nimittadarSanam|\ katham te 
dvddafa-karmma mantrajdpam katham bhavet| aksamdld katham yukti ke te jdpasya 
laksanam| ke te mandalam dvarttam devatdkdra-yogatah| siddhimantram katham deva 
kaumdari-tarpanam katham|| ke divasena karttavyam alivali katham prabho\ paficdmrtddi 
katham deva paficankusSam$ ca tad bhavet\| kathayasva mandalalekhyam siatrapdtam katham 
bhavet| katham te bhiimi samSodhyam raksdcakram katham bhavet\| adcdryya kena karttavyam 
katham sisyasaya samgraham| ke te ’bhisekam pramdgafi ca caturthafica katham bhavet' | 
katham kaélasya niyamam mytyuvaficanam eva ca\ ke te caturyugdnkasya caturdvipam katham 
bhavet| yuge yuge katham siddhi caryydcdri katham bhavet\ ke te yoginitantrasya 
yogatantram katham bhavet|| katham satrantah pramdnasya ke te pdramitd tathd| 
pratisthdhomaydgasya siddhimantram katham bhavet| | rasdyanam katham deva madyapdnam 
katham bhavet| mantrodayam katham deva mantroddhara katham bhavet|\ nigrahafica 
katham deva anugrahafica katham bhavet\ tattvdfica katham bhagavan Stinyatdé karund 
katham|| katham Stanyasvabhdvatvam katham tathatdsvaripakam\| devartipam katham ndma 
yoginilaksagam valim|| sarvva-dharmma-parijfiaénam bhdvadndm kathaya prabho} | Shastri 
1917:64-65. 


221. Commentary on 5.238: [ha Kdlacakre yoginad Dharmasamgrahah jftdtva, tatas Tantra- 
deSana kartavya| anyathad Dharmasameraham vind, ku-marga-deSand bhavati| (Rinpoche et 
al 1994b:148.8-9). 


222. The commentary includes napwmsakam after quoting the word paramapadam trom the 
verse. Napumsakam refers either to something neither male nor female—i.e. either a eunuch, 
a hermaphrodite, or a neuter word. The grammatical sense must be intended here, though the 
rationale for Puydarika’s clarification is not entirely clear to me. One possible explanation 
could relate to his point made at 148.10-11, that the pair of wisdom and means is not the 
union of the penis and vagina (dvayam prajfopdyo na bhaga-linga-sadyogah). Pundarika at 
times seems to favor the monastic and celibate traditions a bit, and his emphasis on the neuter 
aspect of the ultimate goal may have something to do with that predilection here. Such an 
attitude would seem to be emphasized by mentioning here the teacher in company with the 
mantra possessor, not a yoginf or Tantric consort-suggesting a situation of a male teacher and 
male student; this is however speculation on my part. 
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223. Kah pdpt $ri-guror yah sucarana-kamalam vandate ne trikdlam ko ‘jfdnt yas trikdlam 
bahu-vidha-kusumair mandalam no karoti| ko ’vicim yati Sighram sama-sukha-da-guroh 
khedam utpddako yah kah prajfa-jfdna-labhti vara-guru-caranam yo na muficaty 
anastah||250|| ko nasto yas trinddydm api gata-marutd mdryate 'nanta-kdlam kah Suro 
marayed yah sama-visama-pathi prdgam apdna-vdyum| ko data $ri-guror yo dadati nija- 
tanum putra-darddi sarvam ko nico vaficuko yah sva-hydaya-kalusa-dkysa-cittah Sathas 
ca!|251|| (Rinpoche 1994b:152.24-31). 


224. Commentary on 5.243: Tat kasya hetoh? Arya-visaye bauddhandm pandita- 
abhimdndd ye guru-SuSriisayd vind pustakam drstvd asmabhir vajrapadam jfdtam iti 
vadisyanti bauddhah panditah, tena ahankararena naraka-gamanam, seka-sampraddya- 
abhdvat| tena [idam] gopitam| (Rinpoche et al 1994b:150.25-28). 

225. Newman 1987:116-117. 

226. Johnson 1992:xiii 

227. Rinpoche et al 1994b:2.11-15. 

228. Miula-mukhe (?). 

229. SmaSdna-karpate cakra-dvayam likhed vratt\ rajika-lavanenapi visena nimbakena ca} | 
trikatukam katutailafica SmaSdndrSdnam eva ca\ dhustiraka-patra-niryydasai§ canda-vijais 
tathaiva ca\ tarjjant-raktam dddya ciktrakasya rasena vd| usarasya myttikd grhya candala- 
handikafjanam| | bubhuksita-padma-lekhanyd caturddasyam likhed bratt| madhyahne krira- 
cittena dustandm bandha-hetund| ndmam sattva-vighdtasya humkdérena vidarbhayet | | 
daksinabhimukho yogt atmdnam yama-ghdtakam| krodha-rijpam mahdcandam khanda-munda- 
vibhisitam|| mahisa-stham lalaj-jihvam vrhad-udaram bhaydnakam| kaddarorddhva-jtqa- 
keSam vakra-Smasru-bhruvam tathéd| | daksinena mahdvajram khadgam caiva dvitiyakam | 
trttye kartti-hastam ca idanim vdmato likhet|| cakrafi caiva mahdpadmam kapdlafi caiva 
vdmatah| mila-mukhe mahdadbhyngam daksine candra-suprabham| | vamam rakta-nibham 
proktam vajrabharana-bhisitam| roma-kiipa-mahdvivara sphorayet sva-kuladhipam | | 
pratydliqha-pada-samstham siryya-mandala uddhatah\ vikyta-damstrakardldsyam kalpa- 
Jvalagni-sannibham|| evam dtmdnam sannahya sddhyam vai purato nyaset| etc. etc. (Shastri 
1917: 147-148). 


230. See above, in the extract from the final chapter of the Ekallaviracandamahdérosana 
where Bhagavatt is also described as the paryanka-dsana of sentient beings (Sattva-paryanka). 


231. GhorT is also in the north in the Yogdmbara mandala described in Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Nispannayogdavalt, with a fierce demeanor, yellow colored, three-eyed, with dishevelled hair, 
and two hands. (De Malilmann 1986:176). 


232. Vetalf is also in the west in the following mandalas described by Abhaydkaragupta in 
his Nispannayogavalt: JAdnaddakini, Yogdmbara, Hevajra, and Nairdtmya. (De Mallmann 
1986:445). 

233. Candalt is also in the south of the JAdnaddkini and Yogdmbara mandalas as described 
by Abhaydkaragupta in his Nispannayogavall, though she’s in the southwest in his Hevajra 
and Nairdtmya mandalas (De Mallmann 1986: 136). 

234. De Mailmann describes Simhini in the JAdnadakint mandala from Abhaydkaragupta’s 
Nispannayogavalt, vertically bi-colored with an eastern white half, and a northern yellow halt. 
She has one lion face, two hands, dressed in red, and crowned with five skulls. (De 
Mallmann 1986:347-348). 
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235. In the JAdnadakini mandala in Abhaydkaragupta’s Nispannayogdvali Vydghrt is also in 
the southeast, with a single tiger’s head, vertically bicolored with a white southern half and a 
blue eastern half. (De Mallmann 1986:457). 


236. (Griinendahl 1989:486). Uldktf is also in the northwest in the mandalas of JAdnadakini 
and Yogdmbara as described by Abhaydkaragupta (De Mallmann 1986:384). 


237. 60 angulas. 


238. Mandala-pada-daksina-pddam bhiimau samsthadpya vamapada[m], trailokya- 
langhandkarena salilam utksepah iti trivikramapadam| daksina-carena vamacaranm akramet!| 
vadma-jangham samkocya, pafica-vitasti-dydm[e] prdsdrayet, alidham syat| pratydltdho atra 
daksigam adkuficya vamam tathdiva prdsdrayed iti| (Griinendahl 1989:491). 

239. Orofino 1994:9. 


240. Sucandar dha: sekah saptavidhah Sdsta trividho ‘nuttaras tathd| laukikottara-siddhy- 
artham samksepat kathayasva me|| SD | (Orofino 1994:131). 


241. SD 1.10: udaka-mukuta-patto vajra-ghanfd mahdvratam{| néma-anujfdna-samdyuktah 
sekah saptavidho nrpa|| (Orofino 1994:132). 

242. Dharmasamgrahah 22, Kasawara et al 1885:5. 

243. Dharmasamgrahah 17, Kasawara et al 1885:4. 

244. Dharmasamgrahah 18; Kasawara et al 1885:4. 

245. SD 1.11-1.14: kdya-vak-citta-sam$uddhir abhiseka-dvayam dvayam| anujfid jndna- 
Suddhih sydd anya dhdtvddi-Suddhitah|\11\\| udakam dhdtu-samSuddhir maulf skandha- 
vi§odhanam | pattah pdramitd-Suddhir vajra-ghanfa mahdksaram||12\| buddha-bhdsa na 
vicchinna arkendv-ekatra-Sodhanam| visaya-indriya-samSuddhih syéd vajra-vratam 
acyutam||13|| ndma maitry-ddi-suddhih syad anujfia buddha-sodhanam| ete sapta sekd deyd 
vartayitva tu mandalam||14|| (Orofino 1994:132). 


246. Gyatso et al 1991:73-74. 


247. Cf. Gyatso et al 1991:68. Although Hopkins designates initiations 10-11, and 14-15 as 
knowledge wisdom initation and provisional word initiation, and then knowledge-wisdom 
initiation and definitive word initiation, the Sanskrit of the Sekoddefah indicates a slightly 
different emphasis. SD 15 reads: kumbho guhydbhiseka§ ca prajfid-jfidna-abhidhdnakah | 
punar eva mahdprajfa tasya jndndbhidhdanakah} | (Orofino 1994:132). While the first 
compound, prajfid-jfdna-abhidhdnakah could easily be taken either as ‘wisdom-knowledge’ 
and ‘word’ or ‘name’, or ‘wisdom’ and ‘the word of knowledge’, the second half of the verse 
indicates that the second interpretation is more likely. To parse the second half of the verse: 
punar eva indicates that we repeat the first half of the first line, i.e. we take kumbho 
guhyabhiseka§ ca again. The second half of the verse however separates the prajfia, 
indicating in the ‘highest’ level of initiations prajAd is superseded by mahdprajfid. Then the 
verse uses the genetive of the td pronoun, indicating that the jfldna-abhidhdnakah is the 
‘knowledge-word’ of mahdprajfd, or, literally, ‘great-wisdom’s knowledge-word,’ or the 
word that gives one knowledge of great wisdom. This syntactical pattern indicates that in the 
first half of the verse we should parse the compound by the second option, i.e. wisdom, and 
wisdom’s knowledge-word. 


248. Malinivijayottaratantra 8.122a (Kaul Shastri 1922:54). 
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249. SD 16-17: Ksara-[ajksaras tatah spando nihspanda§ ca tato parah\ kaya-vak-citta- 
sam§Suddhya abhiseka-trayam kramat\|\16\} caturtho jfdna-samSuddhih kdya-vak-citta- 
Sodhakah| balah praudhas tathd vyddha§ caturthas tu prajépatih| | 17\| (Orofino 1994:132). 
I’ve modified Gnoli’s Sanskrit just slightly—he has ksarahk ksaras in the first pada of 16, 
though this doesn’t seem to make much sense given the logic of the syntax, whereby it is 
paired with spando nihspanda§ ca; the usual pattern would be two pairs of opposites, 
suggesting ksara and aksara. 


250. KCT 5.112 and commentary, Rinpoche et al 1994b:52.26-27. 
251. Rinpoche et al 1994b:53.9. 


252. ....vksa-millika, ekdsanika, dbhyavakasika, dranyakah, Smasdnikah....Kasawara et al 
1885:13. 


253. Davidson’s edition, verse 61b. "Arisen from the sky and self-arisen, he is the exalted 
fire of self-gnosis.". The next two quotes are from Davidson verses 62a and 63a respectively: 
"Vairocana, the great lumen, the light of gnosis, he is the illuminator," and “he is mantrardja 
performing the great goal." (Davidson 1981:26 & 54). These portions of the Namasamgitih 
are quoted in full on Rinpoche et al 1994b:69, part of the long commentary on KCT 5.127. 
254. According to the MW listing, dravya refers to the 9 Nydya elementary substances, 
prthivi, ap, tejas, vayu, dkaSa, kala, dif, dtman, manas. These are shared by the VaiSsesikas. 
Jains have 6-jiva, dharma, adharma, pudgala, kala, dka$a. Dharmasamgraha does not list 
dravya. The term is discussed at length in the AbhidharmakoSa and its commentary, generally 
in relation to Vaibhdsika theories of matter. 

255. Rinpoche et al 1994b:118.20-119.9. 


256. Rinpoche et al 1994b:119.18-21. 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 9 James F. Hartzell 
Sexual Yogas 

9.0.1. Preface 

Reading the Tantric texts themselves reveals a host of information about the 
specific character of Tantric practices. We find, most notably, that many of the 
practices satirized by Ksemendra were in fact specifically prescribed by the Tantras 
themselves. This convergence of evidence, as will be outlined below, leaves no doubt 
that actual sexual Yogas (i.e. not purely visualized or symbolic) were central to 
several major Buddhist and Hindu Tantric schools. To refresh the reader, I will 
repeat here a version of my remarks from the Introduction to this dissertation. The 
evidence we will examine in this chapter will lead to the following conclusions: 1) 
real sexual Yogas were in widespread use in Buddhist and Hindu Tantric practices at 
least up through the eleventh century; 2) group sexual rites were held at night in a 
variety of secret locations, and were accompanied by the ingestion of various 
Stimulants; 3) these group sexual rites were essentially non-sectarian--i.e. though run 
by members of various sects, the rites were open to members of other sects; 4) there 
were a variety of secret communication codes in use for identifying the locations and 
times of these sexual congresses, and these codes were taught to the initiates; 5) the 
nighttime sexual rites of the Tantrikas eventually became widely known about in 
Kasmiri society, as evidenced by Ksemendra’s satires; 6) in some circumstances 
young women were selected as Tantric consorts at an early age and protected for that 


purpose; 7) in other circumstances women ran the sexual congresses themselves and 
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served as Tantric gurus; 8) Tantric practitioners were well aware of the potential for 
procreation as a result of their activities, and specific typologies of classification are 
outlined for "Tantric children" based on when and how they might be conceived; 9) 
the specifics of the progression of sexual union were integrated in detail into the 
Tantric doctrines. We also know, particularly from the several stages outlined in 
Buddhist Tantric practice, and from the sophisticated developments of Tibetan 
Tantrism, that monastic or celibate Tantra became well-developed, whereby initiates 
would engage with meditative or artistically depicted visualizations of goddesses or 
female consorts without actual sexual intercourse between a yogi and a yogini. This 
development appears to have come, however, not just out of the Buddhist monastic 
tradition. We have hints of it in the Mdlinivijaya, where meditative visualization 
practices are given as an option to visiting the kula-cakras or gana-cakras at the 
pilgrimage sites. One point that awaits further clarification is the use of the term 
rakta for women’s sexual emissions as the parallel to semen (Sukra). Rakta usually 
indicates blood, yet this would then tell us that these Tantric rites only took place 
while women were menstruating. It may be that in Tantric contexts the rakta spoken 
of refers to the vaginal secretions at orgasm. This point is not made clear in the texts 
I have read so far. It is further complicated by the fact that some schools of Indian 
medicine appear to have believed that conception occurred during menstruation. 
Another point that remains unresolved pending further reading is whether seminal 
retention as advocated in some Buddhist Tantric texts was also advocated in the 


Saivite Tantras; there is some indication that the Saivites practiced seminal retention, 
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yet the material I have read from the Mdlinivijaya does not make the point as 
perfectly clear as it is in the Kalacakra. Unfortunately I have not yet managed to 
read enough of other original Saivite material to find discussion of this point, and the 
descriptions I have found have either been censored by Indian editors, or are written 
in language too oblique to be clear. As I indicated in Chapter 4, the relatively 
quiescent state of the Buddhist Sanskrit Tantric tradition for many centuries may have 
preserved more explicit discussions than may be available in all except the very oldest 
Saivite manuscripts. 

9.0.2. Introduction 

We return in this chapter to one of the basic questions raised in the 
Introduction to this dissertation: why sex? Why is it that the Tantric traditions 
placed the act of (hetero)-sexual intercourse, and the orgasmic state of mutual arousal, 
in such a central role to their rituals? Certainly sexual intercourse is one of the most 
vulnerable and ‘open’ experiences we can have. As woman is penetrated by man, and 
man is enveloped by woman, each through the doorway of their most intimate and 
sensitive organ, a circuit is opened up between them that activates the current of life. 
As Sanderson has remarked with regard to the Krama rites of the Kasmiri Saivite 
Tantrikas: “Fortifying this gnostic ritual with the expansive joy of caste-free sexual 
union and the consumption of wine, flesh, and the impurities of the body, the initiate 
penetrates through the inhibition of external values and the rebirth-generating bondage 
of self-awareness that this inhibition entails, thereby attaining the conviction that his 


individualized consciousness is but the spontaneous play of these universal powers. 
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No longer enslaved by the appearance of subjection to the not-self in consciousness, 
he achieves liberation within the very flow of extroverted cognition."' That sex is a 
powerfully transformative experience--for good or for ill--is well known to anyone 
who is no longer a virgin. Indeed it is precisely this ‘dangerous’ aspect of sex, its 
potential for releasing destructive psychological, emotional and psychophysical 
energy, that appears to have prompted generations of religious practitioners across a 
wide span of geographic, cultural, and temporal borders to opt for lives of celibacy, 
renouncing sexual pleasure to guarantee safety and freedom from temptation and 
distraction. And as any parent knows, the transformative responsibilities of raising 
children can easily interrupt the concentration of even the most dedicated 
contemplative. So there have been powerful incentives throughout human history for 
the religious lifestyle of renunciation as an aid to plumbing the mysteries of the 
divine. 

In Chapter 2.5 we discussed how in the Vedic literature lightning functions as 
an atmospheric version of the three cosmic fires, and the self-heating lotus flower 
functions as a version of the womb of Agni, the earthly fire. In the Tantric 
literature’s discussions of the practice of sexual orgasm in the sexual Yogas, 
particularly in the Buddhist Tantras, the insertion of the man’s erect penis into the 
woman's vagina is routinely described as inserting the vajra (lightning bolt, 
thunderbolt) into the lotus (padma), as in the Cayndamahdrosana passages cited below 
where the Yogint invites her male consort to give her the pleasure of his Vajra by 


inserting it into the hole in the center of her lotus. Pundarika states the symbolism 
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explicitly in the Vimalaprabhd on Kdlacakra 5.127: "Since according to the Tantric 
language (Samaya-bhdsaya), the group of Vairocana etc., individually designated as 
Tathdgatas, are not intended literally [through a relationship of designator (vdcaka) 
and designated (vdcya), as [would be the case when speaking] of a pot, cloth, etc. 
The woman’s organ [vagina] is [what is meant by] the lotus; the man’s organ [penis] 
is the lightning bolt; the feces is Vairocana; the urine is Akfobhya; the blood is 
Ratnasambhava, the semen is Amitdbha; the flesh is Amoghasiddhi; so, by the 
names of the five Tathdgatas, the names of the five nectars are designated. "” 
Although I have not so far found the lotus used as a symbol for a woman’s vulva in 
the Vedic literature, this ‘vajra in the lotus’ is consistent with the type-identity logic 
of the Vedic model. In an Indian cultural context where the Vedas speak of the lotus 
as the womb of the earthly fire, and the lightning bolt as a version of the atmospheric 
fire that is controllable by man (with Indra who hurls the vajra as the archetype for 
this), we see that the Indian Tantric thinkers reconceived the act of sexual intercourse 
as man connecting the atmospheric penile fire into the woman’s earthly vaginal flame- 
-essentially an image of plugging the cosmic electricity through the male into the 
female’s earthly circuitry, a ‘father sky’ joins ‘mother earth’ type of paradigm. As I 
discussed in the Introduction to this dissertation when looking at variant etymologies 
of the term ‘Tantra’, the most basic denotation of the term is that of a loom or web, 
and the various connotations and secondary denotations that develop from that term, 
such as woven cloth, continuum, network, system, doctrine, treatise, all retain the 


basic notion of some interwoven web-like system. As we have seen by examining the 
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esoteric Vedic doctrines incorporated into Tantra, the Vedic idea of a solar web of 
cosmic fire that pervades from the heavenly sun and stars through the Moon, wind 
and lightning down te the earthly fires and biophysical fires of the breaths, digestion, 
and humors, is maintained, sustained, and integrated--or woven--into the Tantric 
notions of the divine function cf sexual !ovemaking. It is this central differentiating 
aspect of the Sanskritic Tantric traditions I have examined--the incorporation of ritual 
lovemaking as a centerpiece of their rites--that I shall discuss in detail in this chapter. 
There are many other cultures that have celebrated sexuality and sensuality. 
Although I certainly have a biased perspective given the focus of my studies, I know 
of however no other culture than the Indian that has so seriously addressed the issue 
of the human sexual experience within the context of religicus ritual. As I mentioned 
in Chapter 3, in modern society we are no longer shocked to see human sexuality 
portrayed in scme detail in our films and art, yet it would create a national and 
perhaps global scandal were some Christian, Jewish, Muslim, Hindu or Buddhist 
(etc.) denomination to openly advocate and practice group sexual rites or individual 
sexual rites during their weekly worship services. In fact certain charismatic 
Christian evangelists have lost their positions as leaders of their congregations after 
accusations of sexual liasons with prostitutes and secretaries. Yet in the Tantric 
traditions in India, sexual liasons with prostitutes, secretaries, neighbors, teachers and 
students, and even family members were sanctioned and even prescribed within the 
context of the practice of the Tantric sexual Yogas. These were radical doctrines in 


the context of their time and even today some 1000-1500 years later. 
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Historically Tantric Yoga is not exclusively a sexual Yoga practice. In the 
Buddhist tradition an ascetic, celibate version of Tantric Yoga was developed based 
on visualized consorts and visualized sex, and a rather elaborate doctrine was 
developed that actually asserted the superiority of practice with the visualized consort 
over practice between real men and women. I would say that this development was 
manifestly a concession to the long histcry of monastic Buddhism and to the power of 
the monastic organizations that had for many centuries developed strongly influential 
doctrines and practices premised on a celibate lifestyle, particularly since there is 
much material in the Sanskrit Buddhist Tantras that is overtly sexual, and I have not 
yet found any formalized discussion of symbolic or visualized sexual Yogas in the 
Saivite Tantric tradition asserting the superiority of a visualized Tantric lover over a 
real one. We find in the fifth Chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd that 
there is considerable tension between the prescription of the practice of sexual Yogas 
from the wider Tantric tradition, and the attempts by Pundarika--and at times the 
Laghukdlacakra verses--to develop a strong argument for a strictly visualized sexual 
Yoga practice as a route superior to actual sexual intercourse. Much of the thrust of 
Pundarika’s long argument in his forty-page commentary on KCT 5.127 is devoted to 
this point. However, there is also so much explicit discussion of the practices of 
sexual Yogas and the results of those practices in the Kdlacakra that I think we cannot 
discount the possibility that Pundarika or his collaborators may well have added 
verses to the Laghukdlacakra to support their argument for the superiority of the 


visualization-only approach. To even consider such a possibility is of course entirely 
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counter to the canonical view of the text. 

The truth is though that we do not know how the Kd@lacakratantra was 
constructed’ whether it is a compilation, whether it had severai different versions 
before the one we now have, whether some sections of it were ‘original’ and others 
came later, whether the monastic tradition modified a more popular text to fit it into 
the celibacy-based curriculum, whether the verses and the commentary were written 
by several different authors and later systematically rewritten by Pundarika, and so 
forth. Those who believe in the canonical accounts of the text will of course not ask 
these questions seriously, and would consider it sacrilegious to do so.> This is the 
natural response of those who strongly adhere to a doctrine of faith that provides an 
unquestionable ‘given’ or ‘canonical’ account of the tradition. However, as modern 
scholars, it is incumbent upon us to openly consider these possibilities as we try to 
make sense of the textual tradition. In addition we must consider what appears to be 
the historical context of Tantra’s encounter with the proprietors of the curricula in the 
Buddhist monastic universities, as discussed particularly in Chapter 3.1.3, 3.3., and 
3.5. It seems to me quite reasonable that the doctrines and practices of a large, 
widespread, and popular set of cults advocating sexual Yogas would have had to be 
considerably modified and restructured in order to be happily incorporated into a 
centuries-old conservative educational establishment that required a vow of celibacy as 
a basic prerequisite for its students and teachers. 

The Hindu side of the picture was considerably different, with much of the 


education of students occurring in the homes of their married gurus, and we see some 
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evidence of this practice among Buddhist Tantrikas in for instance the story of 
Milarepa’s studies in the home of Marpa, who was himself married. Unfortunately I 
have not yet had the chance to read sufficient material in Sanskrit to determine the 
exact character of the early Indian Tantric pedagogical climate. The relative 
intellectual and practical freedom intrinsic to the Indian approach is however reflected 
in the attitude and doctrines of Abhinavagupta, the leading light of the Kasmiri Saivite 
Tantric schools. As Dwivedi has noted, "Tantra teaches us that sound reasoning and 
one’s own understanding should be able to decide ail such matters. Taking 
Malinivijaya Tantra 17,18 as his proof, Abhinavagupta declares (TA 4,15) that 
reasoning is the bes: part of Yoga. For him the expressions ‘sound reasoning’ and 
‘personal judgement’ mean that one’s judgement should be developed through the 
teaching of one’s guru and the study of the Sdstra; but for a fully developed religious 
scholar his own capacity for reason and understanding should be the best guide."* The 
verse from MVT 17,18 and TA 4,15 says that "Reasoning is the ultimate division of 
Yoga, decause of consideration of what is to be abandoned etc. Hence it is advised 
that one put some effort into reasoning."*° As mentioned in Chapter 5.3.1., 
Abhinavagupta studied with 19 named maphikdgurus (teachers from specific 
preceptorial schools) and jfidna-gurus (teachers in general subject areas), completing 
courses of study with logicians, Mimamsakas, Vaispavas, Buddhists, Arhats, Saiva 
Siddhantins, and Trika adherents.° Fiood has pointed out that the 

distinction between the guru as the transmitter of either power or a 
formal teaching seems to correspond to Abhinavagupta’s distinction 


between mafhikd and jfdna guru-s, the former representing a 
preceptorial line conveying power and a teaching, the iatter 
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representing teachers of other disciplines.... Within the maphika 

category are included two guru traditions of importance, called the 

Traiyambakamathika and the Ardhatraiyambakmathika. These two 

lineages are associated with the two liturgical systems within the Trika 

known as the Tantraprakriyd, the normative practice of the Trika 

Saiva... and with the esoteric kulaprakriyd, the ‘family practice’, which 

is involved with love-making as part of its liturgy.... Abhinavagupta 

was initiated into both lineages... through [Sambhunatha] into the secret 

kulaprakriyad or more specifically through Sambhunatha’s ae 

Bhagavati who was a ‘messenger’ (ditt) in the secret rite.’ 
Abhinavagupta’s autobiographical account is the only one I have found so far that tells 
us about the pedagogy of Saivite Tantra. Abhinava was also an unusually able writer, 
so that self-motivation undoubtedly played a role in his multidisciplinary studies. 
Nonetheless we see just from this brief account that there were many other ways to 
learn about the Tantric doctrines without necessarily becoming a student at the 
Buddhist universities, and that the Ka§miri Saivite tradition favored personal 
reasoning over doctrinal authority as the principal route to understanding. As 
mentioned above, the style of studying individually with a guru outside of the 
university setting is also evident in the lineage of the Buddhist Tantric siddhas Tilopa, 
Naropa, Marpa and Milarepa, each of whom put their student through various trials 
before agreeing to instruct them, and the various other 84 Mahdsiddhas. 
9.1. The Cultural Context of Sexual Yogas (9.1.1. The Kama Sastra in the 
Kalacakra Tantra, 9.1.2. The Sexual Implications of Subtle Body Terminology, 
9.1.3. Laws About Sex in Ancient India) 

Chapter 6 of this dissertation covered a variety of perspectives on Tantra by 


non-Tantric writers, who generally appeared to have disapproved of Tantric practices 


and viewed these practices are nothing more than an excuse for licentiousness. After 
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Abhinavagupta’s work, Saivite Tantra at least gained more credibility in KaSmir. In 
this section I take a brief look at a relatively unexplored area--the relationship of the 
Tantras to the Erotic tradition in India, and the context of Tantric practices in regard 
to some views from the DharmasSastra tradition of traditional Indian lawbooks. 
Material from the Kdlacakratantra and the literal meanings of a number of the subtle 
body terms indicate that the Tantric tradition owes a considerable debt to the Erotic 
literature, and indicates that further research is necessary on this largely neglected 
topic. 
9.1.1. The Kama Sdstra in the Kalacakra Tantra 

One of the unexplored areas of Tantric Studies is the relationship between the 
Tantric traditions and the Erotic traditions (K@masSdstra or Ratisdstra), particularly 
with regard to the descriptions of the sexual Yogas. In a country where a high art 
was made out of erotic poetic metaphors, such that over the centuries scores of poems 
(kdvya), dramas, and epics were written with elaborate descriptions of nature couched 
in ebulliently erotic metaphor, it is not so astonishing that religious practices would 
have arisen that heartily embraced sexual passion and lovemaking as an avenue to the 
divine. As Sternbac has noted, "Highly sensuous pictorial effects, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic emotion were often blended and thus helped to create poems 
full of erotic mysticism, devout yet sensuous. In India worldly wisdom, religious 
devotion and sensual love (kdma as well as Syngdra) are often intermingled."* We 
must also remember that it was customary for Indian kings to have harems, women in 


waiting for the ruler’s erotic pleasure. It is not at all inconceivable that part of the 
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impetus for Tantric practices may have arisen in concert with a religiousization (to 
coin a term) of royal behavior; though other than Kalhana’s references to Tantric 
practices in the royal court, though (See Chapter 6.2), I have seen little other 
evidence for this idea, unless we wish to interpret Rdjatantra as a title having political 
implications. 

There are however several indications that there was a considerable 
relationship between the Tantric and Erotic traditions. Chapter 31 of 
Samvarodayatantra gives very specific erotic descriptions for lovemaking with the 
four ideal types of women, much as described in the Rasisdastra.” There is still extant 
a manuscript of the Négarakasarvasva, an 18 chapter text written--oddly enough--by a 
Buddhist monk Padma Sri Jfidna, and based on the Siddhyaika-virdma-tantra and the 
Samkara Kamarantra, both Erotic tradition texts.!° Although I have not had the 
Opportunity to read through and translate the third chapter--the consecration or 
initiation chapter--of the Kalacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd, Jensine Andresen, a 
Ph.D. student at Harvard working on this chapter, alerted me to the descriptions of 
ideal types of women in the Chapter. I recognized these as coming from the Erotic 
Tradition (KdmaSdastra) in India, and subsequently found a direct reference to the 
Kamasastra in a Laghukdlacakra verse and Pundarika’s commentary. As I discuss in 
Chapter 10.2.2. of this dissertation, this reference probably helps us date the 
Vimalaprabhad. The section on the Erotic tradition’s ideal types of women is about 3 
pages in the Sarnath edition of the Sanskrit, and I have translated the material here in 


a running paraphrase of the verses and commentary. This further sets the context for 
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our discussion of sexual Yogas in the Tantras by indicating a conscious debt to and 
involvement with the Erotic Tradition of India by the authors of the Kdlacakra and 
Vimalaprabhda. 

As part of the K@lacakra’s section on the sexual initiations and the ganacakra, 
Pundarika introduces the section called "The rule about the Vajra-worship for the 
purpose of success with the yoginis such as the Action Consort etc." Young, old, 
youthful, their bodies both slender and sportive, of all four castes (brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaigya and Sidra), or outcastes, missing eyes or hands, with chopped off 
ears, lips or noses, all of these should be worshipped by the dcdryas or yogins with 
loving hearts for the sake of bodhi, i.e. by yogins who are free of pride etc., and who 
have entered the bodhicarya practice that is free from (the celibacy of) either the 
monasteries or the guru’s houses outside of the monasteries. The four types of 
consorts for Vajra-worship are as follows: First is one’s wife who is the private 
consort (guhya-mudra); a high class woman at a Tantric meeting place is the divine 
consort (divya-mudrd); an action-consort (karma-mudrd) is for sexual play, such as 
kissing etc.; a Dharma consort (dharma-mudrd) is for equal pleasure when the two 
genital organs are joined together--these are the four Tantric descriptions for Vajra- 
worship. Then the text describes the smells in the bodies and vulvas (lotuses) of 
these women who are also called datis, confidantes. These are said to be of five 
sorts: musk, lotus, urine, and because of the earth quality, meat and putrid. The 
ideal types of women from the Erotic tradition, Srf, Subhadra, Jalacart or Sankhint, 


Citrint, and Hastinf are from the Tantric perspective considered as Vajradhdtvisvari, 
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Tara, Pandara, Mamaxt, and Locanda. Sri and Subhadhra are said to be of slender 
limb, fine hair, soft hands and feet, and loving; Padmini is said to be somewhat 
slender, with good-sized breasts, with curly hair and a steady gaze. Sankhini is 
shameless and intensely passionate, enjoying plenty of quarrels, with short hair. 
Citrini has long hair, full limbs, and she is not particularly worldly (? laghuvisayd). 
Hastini has thick hair, is stout with firm limbs, and ruthless in her affairs. In some 
places the confidantes are of pure caste, in others they are of mixed caste. These 
descriptions are virtually identical to those we find in the Erotic literature, as is 
evident by Apte’s quotations from the Ratimafijari (a text considerably later than the 
Kdlacakratantra, though)."' 

The Yogis are also classed fivefold, as the lion, the deer, the horse, the bull, 
and the elephant, and these are mapped or equated in the Tantric cults to Akyobhya, 
Amoghasiddhi, Retnasambhava, Amitabha, and Vairocana. The Cakrin, a term in the 
verse that Pundarika does not comment on, yet mav well refer to the Yogi in charge 
of a particular rite (cakrin is the name of Visnu or of a monarch or ruler) is mapped 
to Padmapani. The lion yogi lives in a solitary place, without worldly concerns, 
without a wife, and is very generous. The deer yogi is very fast, of timid mind, very 
frightened, a failure in worldly affairs (? ksara-laghu-visayah). The horse yogi is 
fickle with his love, influenced by others, smelling of urine, striving for the supreme 
goal. The Bull yogi has thick brows, walks slowly, smells of fish, and is dull-witted 
due to the earth-quality. The elephant is a passionate lover who also moves slowly, is 


extremely foolish, and has a nasty (putrid) smell. As with the yoginis, the yogis are 
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also of pure and mixed castes. Over all the yogis and yoginis are classed thirty-six 
ways, depending on their castes and smells. 

In order to succeed in the Vajra-worship, the yogi should study the 
Kamasdstra because it is a veritable treasury of good qualities. Because the yogini 
who experiences great sexual pleasure and is not left unsatisfied provides the yogi 
with siddhi.'* This ends the relevant section. Evidently then the authors of the 
Kalacakratantra and the Vimalaprabhd considered study of the Kadmasdstra texts an 
essential part of the consecrations and initiations in preparation for practicing the 
sexual Yogas. This would be a perfectly reasonable requirement given the practices 
outlined in the Tantric texts--scholars however have heretofore not recognized (or at 
least not published on) the relationship of the Tantras to the Erotic traditions in India. 
Indeed it has sometimes been suggested by earlier scholars of Tantra that the women 
involved in the rites were either prostitutes or only low caste women. Sternbach has 
written a very helpful article on Prostitution in ancient India.'* Of the sixteen 
different names Kautilya gives in the Arthasastrah for prostitutes,'* only one, kumdri, 
occasionally shows up in Tantric literature, and usually refers rather to a young 
maiden or a virgin, not to a prostitute. The term dat (confidante, go-between, 
messenger, procuress) that we often find used in the Tantras was not mentioned by 
Kautilya, whose most common appellation for a prostitute was ganikd. Sternbach 
also lists the synonyms for prostitutes given in Hemacandra’s, Halayudha’s, 
Amarasimha’s and Medini’s Sanskrit Lexicons, and in none of these is datf used.”° 


Nor do we find ditt used in the Kémasdstra literature’s discussions of prostitutes, 
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including Vatsyayana’s chapter on prostitutes in his Kamasitra,'® and the same holds 
true for major Sanskrit literary works; in all of these texts the terms ganikd and 
vefy@ are most common, with many synonyms--ganikd is the term for royal 
prostitutes working in service to the state. Sternbach also notes that "generally 
speaking, prostitution was net considered as a shameful! aeapation: on the contrary, 
a ganikd was a highly esteemed Seashi and many women, if only their social status 
allowed them to do it, chose to become prostitutes.... Prostitutes, and particularly 
ganikd, enjoyed a high position at court. They attended the court of the king, stood 
behind the throne, held the royal umbrella, etc."'’? Kautilya does use the term mdtrkd 
for mothers of ganikds.'*® though mderkd in any case simply means ‘a mother.’ Given 
the typology noted above in the Kalacakratantra, and a similar one offered by the 
Candamahdarosana below (9.3.1.4), I would provisionally conclude at this point that a 
wide variety of women from all walks of life participated in Tantric sexual Yogas, 
from the lowest caste and most unattractive, to the highest cast and best endowed, and 
that the same held true for the men who were their partners in these rites. 
9.1.2. The Sexual Implications of Subtle Body Terminology 

One of the little noticed facts about the Tantra is the sexual overtones in the 
names for some of the aspects of the subtle body system. It turns out that the names 
of the inner channels, the channel inside the central channel of the cakra-ndqI system, 
are in both the Hindu and Buddhist nomenclature names of ideal types of women in 
the KdmaSastra or Indian Erotic tradition. It also turns out that name of one of the 


side channels in the Buddhist nomeclature is the name for a type of lover, while the 
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name of the other side channel name can easily be interpreted to have sexual 
overtones. In Buddhist subtle body physiology, Sankhint is the name for the channel 
that runs inside of the central channel (avadhati). Sankhint is one of the four types of 
erotic women in Rati- or Kdma-§dstra, a mentioned above in the Kdlacakra passage. 
A Sankha is 2 conch shell, fankhin, the conch possessor, as is Visnu or the 
commanding general. Sankhint, the feminine possessive, presumably derived from 
tne idea of a beautiful woman with a conch shell, or perhaps whose voice is as 
beautiful as the scund of a conch shell. According to the Ratimafjari (a medieval text 
on erotica) she is: ‘One with long or very long eyelashes, superbly beautiful, elegant 
in the enjoyment of passion, endowed with grace and qualities; her throat is adorned 
with the three lines, graceful in the piay of passion, she certainly is Sankhini.’ In the 
Hindu nomenclature, the inner channel inside the ssimina or central channel is called 
the citrinf. Ratimafijart (5) defines citrint (she of varied talents and good qualities) 
as: ‘She knows the essence of elegance, is not too short, she has a nose lovely as a 
sesamum blossom, with lovely lotus-like eyes; endowed with full, firm breasts, 
beautiful, of restrained virtue, lovely with all good qualities, the Citrini of beautiful 
face.’ Aside from the obvious erotic overtones of these two subtle body channel 
names. there are more subtle overtones to the names avadhati and susumnd 
themselves. An avadhiita is a male ascetic, one who has renounced or cast off the 
things of the world. Though I have not found it listed in the dictionaries as such, 
avadhiti would have to refer to a female ascetic. It 1s certainly in keeping with the 


orgasmic focus of the Tantric sexual Yogas that the woman would be considered so 
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thoroughly merged with the man that her very essence would be his central channel. 
Susumna simply means ‘truly delightful.’ (Laland and rasand I have discussed in 
Chapter 7.4.5). 
9.1.3. Laws About Sex in Ancient India 

To appreciate just how radical were some of the sexual practices prescribed in 
the Tantras, it is helpful to note the traditional conservative Indian attitudes towards 
sexual behavior in other sectors of society not advocating the practices of the Erotic 
tradition. Regular sexual relations of Brahmans with lower-caste women and 
prostitutes was apparently a normal part of life in the early Vedic tradition, and one 
might assume such attitudes prevailed among Vedic practitioners during Tantric times. 
We find, for instance, iri instructions for the student learning the Pravargya mantras, 
directions to refrain from both meat and sex with Sidra women: “(The observance to 
be followed when the Pravargya mantras are learnt:) (13) For a year he should eat no 
meat. He should not approach a Sidra woman. He should not drink from a clay 
vessel. A Sidra should not drink his remnants. Thus he sharpens his brilliant 
energy."”° Evidently sexual relations with lower caste women, use of mantras, 
consumption of meat and intoxicating substances were all part of the life of a Vedic 
brahmin. Generally speaking, though, the Vedic mores apparently encouraged fidelity 
for the wife. In the Varunapraghdsa offerings of the Caéturmdsydni, the 
Pratiprasthdatr, about to lead away the wife, asks her with whom she has had 
intercourse. SB 2.5.2.19 remarks: "Now when a woman who belongs to one (man) 


carries on intercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits (a sin) against Varuna. 
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He therefore asks her, iest she should sacrifice with a secret pang in her mind; for 
when confessed the sin becomes less, since it becomes truth; this is why he thus asks 
her. And whatever (connection) she confesses not, that indeed will turn out injurious 
to her relatives."*! This certainly appears to indicate a double standard, with the man 
permitted a certain degree of sexual freedom and the woman required to confess her 
‘sin’ had she committed adultery, yet it also indicates that perfect marital fidelity was 
not necessarily expected for either partner. This is a far cry from the sort of 
prescriptions we find in the Tantric material, however. In the context of the 
lawbooks, also, the Tantric doctrines that describe occasional group sexual rites with 
members of one’s own extended clan were contravening some fairly strict rules in 
ancient Hindu society (to say nothing of how they might be looked at in modern 
society). As Kane tells us in his History of DharmaSdstra, the Ndrada-smrti “holds 
that sexual intercourse with the step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the 
paternal or maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, sister, 
sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of one’s Vedic teacher, a woman 
of the same gorra, a woman who has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic 
woman (pravrajitd) or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife (sddhvi) or a woman of a higher 
caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed for this crime is the excision 
of the penis and no less." Some other law-books also add a death sentence for the 
woman.” It is important to keep these basic laws and mores in mind when we 
consider the Tantric doctrines on sexual Yogas. 


9.2. A Cosmopolitan Secret Culture (9.2.1. Specific Locations of the Tantric 
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Rites; 9.2.2. Traveling Tantric Yogis and the Secret Codes; 9.2.3. A 
Multiculutural and Multidisiplinary Tantric Society; 9.2.4. Who Ran the Cakra- 
piijas?) 

In turning to the Tantras themselves for information on their culture and 
practices, we find that by comparative reading among the texts of the different cults 
and traditions that we can begin to discern the outlines of a widespread and mobile 
Tantric community. The texts indicate that the Tantric rites were held secretly all 
over the country and countryside, in homes, gardens, caves, secret temples, cremation 
grounds, on riverbanks, etc. Access to these rites was provided through a variety of 
secret codes depending on either hand signals or names coded in mantras. In many 
instances it appears that the yoginis were in charge, and that the visiting yogins had 
among other things to shed their doctrinal garb to learn from whatever tradition the 
yogini belonged to. 

9.2.1. Specific Locations of the Tantric Rites 

It is evident from several passages in Saivite and Buddhist Tantric texts that 
the Tantric sexual Yoga rites were held in a wide variety of locations, and by no 
means restricted to cremation grounds or frightening locales. The Buddhist 
Srisamvarodaya Tantra gives us a very helpful clue as to where and how the Cakra- 
piija rites were held Chapter 8 is entitled ‘Rules for the meeting place of the 
samaya’ (Samaya-samketa-vidhipatala.) The term samketa associated here with the 
Samaya meetings is used in the Erotic tradition, and in kdvva, as a term for 


assignations of lovers, or lovers’ meeting places. The Tantra says (Tsuda’s 
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translation): "In his own house or in a secret place, in deserted places or in pleasant 
places, in mountain, cave, or thicket, on the shore of the ocean (2), in a graveyard, in 
a shrine of the mother-goddess or in the middle of the confluence of rivers, a man 
who wishes the highest result should cause the mandala to turn correctly. The great, 
faithful donor should invite yoginf and yogin, the teacher (@cdrya), (goddesses) born 
from the ksetra, mantra and pltha, and all the deities (4)."" As we shall see in 
examining the discussions of sexual Yogas in the Kdlacakra, the phrase ‘causing the 
mandala to turn,’ or ‘turning the mandala’ appears to be a Tantric euphemism for 
engaging in Tantric sexual rites. The chapter goes on to describe who is fit to fulfill 
the role of dcdrya--someone virtuous, not someone observing life-long chastity 
(naisthika), not a ruler or a servant, not a farmer, and not a merchant who sells the 
teaching, etc.; proper treatment of the attendees is mentioned, distribution of food 
and liquor, prayers and venerations are mentioned. The elaborate salutation to the 
goddesses is given, dancing, singing, mantras, postures, drumming and musical 
instruments are employed, then the vira or hero, i.e. the gentleman who is ready for 
the rite of sexual union, joins together with a yogini: “He will be possessed of the 
perfection of pleasure, free from disease, righteous in mind, and will attain the 
liberation through love-passion (kdma). There will be fulfillment (siddhi) for him 
who has completion."* 

A variety of locations for the performance of Tantric rites is also indicated by 
a passage in the verses of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra. Verse 5.74 says 


that the four types of Tantric consorts should be meditated on by the yogin 
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everwhere, since they provide the fruit of imperishable happiness; the yogis are 
described as dedicated to the worldly path, taking great delight in sexual pleasure, 
enjoying the body-strengthening pleasures of food and drink, using verbalized and 
silent magic spells, and doing so in viilages, forests, the cremation grounds, in 
pleasant and unpleasant places, and in the houses and abodes of deities (temples or 
pilgrimage sites).?° At another point in the text Pundarika specifically refers to 
several locations in discussing the visualization practices that are part of the Tantric 
rites: "In the mantra vehicle, [76.25] whoever, by either the vira path or the 
svadhisthana path, having entered the charnel ground in the dead of night, may be 
incapable of making the Bhagavan Heruka appear before their eyes through the power 
of their mantra recitation, oblation [offering], or meditation, [even] after a year, two 
years, up to twelve years, or up to the point of their death, [such people would be] 
similarly [incapable of making appear before their eyes by such methods] a deity such 
as Samantabhadra in solitary places such as a mountain, a garden, or the bank of 
either a river or ocean."2”? Generally speaking the term vira refers to initiates who 
practice sexual Yogas, as in the Samvarodaya passage above. Svddhisthdnah is the 
Hindu name for the genital cakra, usually referred to as guhya by the Buddhist 
nomenclature. Although Pundarika ieee not discuss sexual Yoga practices with these 
terms elsewhere in the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakra, we do find vira commonly used 
in other Tantric texts with the denotation of the practitioner of sexual Yogas. The 
Nigamalata for instance in its opening lines suggests that wirdcdra is Tantric sexual 


union, and refers in the title of its fourth chapter to the divya-vira practice. Given 
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the svadhisthdna reference as well, we can probably deduce here a reference to 
sexual practices in the locations listed. 

The Bhairavakula Tantra, one of the texts cited by Abhinavagupta in his 
Tantralokah, gives us the following description of locations for these rites: 

You must listen to that with a one-pointed mind, since you ask me, Oh 

beautiful one. On the banks of a river, on the most excellent of 

mountains, in a meritorious pilgrimage spot, in an abode of Siva, in a 

Sakti pilgrimage spot, in an excellent seat (of a deity), or in a 

cremation ground, Oh mistress of the gods, having made the ground 

flat, then, with colors, colored by the mind, providing siddhi, like unto 

a tortoise, of twenty cubits, very beautiful ....” 
As discussed in Chapter 3 of this dissertation, some of the Saivite Tantric groups 
quite probably held some of their rites in circular temple structures hidden away on 
the outskirts of towns in locales difficult to access (see Chapter 3.3.3). From the 
Sambarodaya we see that such rites were evidently also held in a variety of other 
remote locations, in both frightening (graveyards) and pleasant surroundings, or even 
in the safety of one’s own home. Other such descriptions confirm the wide variety of 
these practices. One good example of this is the song Marpa sings at the ganacakra 
when he returns to Meto Tsonpo monastery, describing an earlier ganacakra he 
participated in with his Tantric teacher Naropa. Trungpa, in the Introduction to his 
translation of The Life of Marpa the Translator explains in diplomatic language that a 
ganacakra is "a group offering that is celebrated by a group of Tantric practitioners 
on auspicious occasions or after special sessions of intensive practice," and mentions 


that among other things it is also an occasion for singing dohds.”° 


Then at a charnel ground in a teak forest, Naropa performed a 
ganacakra three times. With immeasurable wealth and enjoyments, 
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elaborate feast offerings and torma were arranged. By the blessing of 
glorious Naropa, the divine assembly of Sri Cakrasamvara, an equal 
number of yogins and yoginis of the secret mantra--altogether sixty-two 
men and women--conversed in the profound code language. Emanating 
from the heart center of the great Lord Naropa, the divine assembly of 
Cakrasamvara resided splendidly in the center of the mandala. 
Performing the full sadhana, the great Jetsun Naropa held the vajra and 
ghanfa in his hands and wore the six bone ornaments. In space, a cubit 
above the ground, he stood in the dance posture with his right leg 
extended. The other yogins and yoginis sounded damarus with their 
right hands and held cymbals in their left. Thus I saw them enjoying 
and performing the dances.” 


Just to give a contrast to this Buddhist Tantric rite described first-hand by 
Marpa in the 11th century, I have included here a look at a cremation-ground version 
of what sounds like a Kapalika rite described fictionally by Ksemendra in the | 1th 
century.” 


The wind swiftly whistled though the holes in long, decayed bones; the place 
resounded as if with the noise of the anklets of a rushing troop of witches. 
With the terrible, loud howling of jackals resounding in all directions, it 
seemed like the Lord of Death when he as spoken the word Om at the 
beginning of the destruction of the three worlds. Adorned with fragments of 
skulls, encircled with many skeletons, with gleaming coals for eyes, it seemed 
a second Bhairava (Siva).... Naked women with firm swelling breasts and 
huge hips incessantly performed a violent dance (in the worship of Siva). The 
place was the resort of vultures and jackals, it was full of flocks of crows and 
herons. The assemblies of demons and goblins who danced lasciviously there 
seemed to encircle the place with garlands. There was a circle of crashing 
drums beloved of the Pisacas and dakinis; corpses laughed clear and loud; 
innumerable Cakre§varis sported there. "*° 


We can conclude from these passages that Tantric sexual Yoga rites were not 
necessarily restricted to ‘liminal’ locations. Rather they appear to have been widely 
distributed geographically and topographically, with the choice of locations no doubt 
depending on the local customs, convenience and safety, and probably in some degree 


determined by the predilections of the practitioners and the characteristics of the 
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presiding deities of their cults. 
9.2.2. Traveling Tartric Yogis and the Secret Codes 

Chapter 19 of the Mdlintvijayottara Tantra explains, in slightly oblique 

language, how the Yogin is te find the cakrapiéjd rites in various parts of the country, 
how he is to behave at these gatherings, and the results he will achieve from his 
participation. The text outlines the code system used to identify the local Tantric 
Kulas based on the vargas of the Sanskrit alphabet. The Tantric Yogin travels by 
following the rule of spending five nights in a city, three nights in a town, and only 
one night in a village. The difference in time in each of these locales would 
presumably have been due to the difference in the number of people living there, and- 
-we may deduce--therefore the difference in the number of Kula-cakres operating in 
each locale. A village might have only one group, whereas towns and cities would 
have more than one. This is also quite tikely the origin of the term Pdficardtra for 
the Vaisnava Tantric tradition, as a typically Indian abbreviation for a well-known 
Tantric custom. Van Buitenen cites a passage from the oldest extant Sanskrit version 
of the Brhatkatha ir Buddhasvamin’s BrhatkathdSlokasamgraha where a grhastha who 
leads an ascetic’s life without allegiance to any school is described as a Pdficardtrika. 
The same text gives an explanation of the term pdficardatra in the context of a 
discussion between a brahman and a disguised Pasupata: "‘The hermit should live one 
night in a village for every five nights that he stays in town; you know that this is the 
life rule for those who have left their horns as pravrajakas’".* The key to the secret 


code for finding the kula-cakra practitioners in each town apparently given in the 
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MVT below suggests that earlier rules for ascetic wandering may have been integrated 
with Tantric practices, and that code language was developed for finding Tantric 
groups wherever the wandering Tantric yogi went. The Mdlinivijaya seems to say 
that whatever consonant class the first letter of the town’s name is in, i.e. guttural, 
palatal, etc., the name of the kula-cakra begins with the same class-consonant. A 
town whose name begins with a Ka-varga consonant, for instance, (ka, kha, ga, gha, 
na) would have a Tantric Kula with a name beginning with a consonant from that 
same varga. There the adept is to follow local customs, and partake of the rites, 
before moving on, and eventually returning to their own region. 


The wise one, desirous of worshipping Sambhu by the precepts 
expressed in the clan, the wise one should first perform the clan-circle 
sacrifice according to what is expressed in the initiation (kula-cakram 
yajed ddau budho diksd-ukta-vartmand). Then one should recite the 
supreme Sakti, the single unbroken sign; residing inside the cavity of 
the supreme seed, it does not dissolve, and is not dependent. And the 
incomplete octet like that is its sign, the unbroken sign; one should 
recite also the sixfold sign of the Lord of the Clan, with the mind on 
nothing else. The wise one, having poured an oblation with the tenth 
portion of the previously mentioned substance, he achieves perfection 
in speech because of having developed the habit of continual 
remembrance [of the mantras]. For the one engaged in mantra- 
recitation in [their] own clan, or even the one not competent in the 
practice, they become younger, © Goddess, enjoying life in samsdra. 
The capable one also, achieves the middlemost and highest perfection; 
having performed the rites of service, he should wander the earth like 
an ascended bird. He should perform this rite, staying five nights in 
the city, and three nights in the town, and then one night in the village. 
Whatever is the first syllable of the name (of that city, town, or 
village), where it (the syllable) is in the [consonant-] class, that is said 
to be (the first letter of the name of?) the clan (Tantric family) of that 
place: there is no confusion about the city etc. for those who know the 
procedure. Where there is a deity standing in the [consonant-] class to 
be verbally expressed, that alone is to be meditated on, and to be 
honored by the adeots, since it is the ruler of that [place and clan]. 
Approaching somewhat the city etc. of that [clan], respectfully, having 
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become accepted in one’s own regional group, (lit: consonant-class of 
the region/direction), joining the circle, one should engage (in the 
cakra-piija). (Most of the verse 19.15, and part of 19.16 are missing 
in the KSTS edition] avd....sam one by one, when arisen.... The Lord 
Mahe§vara.... In sequence indeed, just as in the night....so by day; 
when one’s own direction/region has well-arisen, the wise man should 
contemplate only that class/group. One should remain for as long as 
another arising (anya-udayam), then one should go to one’s own 
region; contemplating one’s own clan, one should go to it, or to the 
regional clan itself. As long as the mantrin is in another region, then 
he should follow the meditation practices there. Therefore, when he 
returns to his own land after wandering [abroad] for a certain amount 
of time according to the procedure described (for finding) the Kula- 
cakras (as mentioned just above), then, O Queen of the Gods, the clan- 
mistress of that place should give him a little food, etc., or else should 
present [hirn] with someone. Engaged in this precept, [possessed of] 
the secret practice, firm of vow, having reached the assembly of 
yoginis, [he] is successful after just six months. This precept is 
impossible for low men who lack virtue. It is the principle thing that 
provides all the siddhis in the clan texts everywhere. So in each 
village, town, or city, entering that quarterly direction, one should 
recite to oneself that very clan [mantra]. After three years one easily 
achieves the supreme fruit, abandoning worldly affairs, taking only 
food. Or, in addition, one should perform with the mind on the navel 
cakra, a meditation-circled clan-natured roaming on a constant basis 
(i.e. remaining in one place and mentally visiting the sites). Then, 
after half a year of that, the clan of yoginis residing in the body will 
appear, without a doubt, revealing self-knowledge.* 


So he comes back home after traveling abroad to engage in the practices of the group 
rites in other regions, where he must follow the local customs, and worship the local 
deities, recite the local mantras and engage in the rites according to the local 
practices. Then the Yoginf or Kulandyikd who runs his native Kula-cakra should feed 
him and present him with a consort with whom he can practice the secret rites. We 
see that multiple ‘clan-texts’ are referred to (kula-Sdstresu sarvatah), suggesting that 
local Tantras may have been the guides of the Tantric groups in different regions. 


This would tend to confirm the suggesticn that emerged in the discussion of Tantric 
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literature that the names of some of the texts may be traced to local groups, and 
sarvatah here might also be taken to refer to other sects, such as Buddhist and 
Vaisnava Tantric groups--though this is certainly stretching the interpretation of a 
single word. The multiplicity of different texts would though tend to confirm the 
impression from the research presented in Chapter 3 on the historical emergence of 
Tantra that much of these practices may have derived from popular religious 
traditions. (I must note here that it seems perhaps not accidental that portions of 
verses 9.15-9.16 are missing from the edited text of the Mdlinivijayottaratantra, given 
that in the sequence of description in the text these verses would appear to refer to the 
actual engagement in the sexual Yoga practices.) The final line of the passage above 
also indicates that visualizations without actual engagement with real yoginis at the 
pilgrimage sites were also an option for the yogi, or yogini, though this does not 
appear to be the preferred practice in this text. 

We find similar discussions of secret signs for finding the groups of Tantric 
yoginis and yogis in the Hevajra (I.vii)** and Samvarodaya (9.1-11),*” Tantras 
wherein the yogi and yogini use hand gestures to indicate their membership in the 
cults, the iocations of the rites and their availability for participation. We find a 
similar idea to the Mdlinf suggestion of the mantras encoding the locations of the 
Tantric rites in the Root Tantra of the Kdlacakra. At the end of a long list Pundarika 
quotes from the Adibuddha of the various pilgrimage sites around India, and their 
attendant goddesses represented by bija-mantras, the Root Tantra says: “Exoterically 


the female sky goers (dakinyas) are the body’s constituent elements, said to be of 
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seventy-two types, according to the differentiation of the purified properties (dharma- 
§uddha-prabhedatah). Esoterically those who are perfected in mantras (mantra- 
siddhds) are the ndyikdh in the houses etc.; thus their seed syllable should be the 
beginning (i.e. the first letter) of the pitha etc."** This suggests that the names of the 
dakints that appear in the texts as divine beings were in fact code names for real 
women in the particular locations of the Tantric rites (There is also a section on secret 
signs and gestures at the end of Chapter 3 in the Kdlacakratantra, though I have not 
had the time to translate it.) These passages from divergent texts suggest a set of 
common practices that crossed sectarian lines. Of course, one would have to be able 
to, as we say, ‘speak the right language,’ so the mantra or hand-signal as a 
communications-code might be crucial; the mantras certainly function as a sort of 
computer code in the nydsa practices discussed in Chapter 8. This sort of secret signs 
for communication, much like the signs used by Western secret societies, fraternities, 
etc. would have presumably gone unnoticed by the non-initiate. To be admitted to a 
cakrapuija rite one would need know the ‘lingo,’ or lingua franca of the Tantric 
culture, and the combination of the mantras and hand-gestures appears to have 
constituted this language. 

9.2.3. A Multiculutural and Multidisciplinary Tantric Society 

Whatever else we may posit about the 11th century Tantrikas, the following 
sort of discussion and argumentation from the Vimalaprabhaé commentary on the fifth 
chapter of the Buddhist Kdlacakratantru suggests a cosmopolitan quality to their faith. 


With a more catholic awareness of the ritual, purity, and moral codes of other groups 
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and faiths, the true Tantric practitioner is freed from any one particular code of caste 
or faith, and allowed to indulge in whatever practices are most fit for the situation--a 
sort of religious carte blanche, or an 11th century Indian version of the dictum "when 
in Rome, do as the Romans do." This notion takes on more significance when we 
consider the opening setting of the KZlacakratantra--the exhortation to spread the 
teaching to the 10 million villages north of Kalapa. Such widespread travel would 
require adaptation to a variety of customs. This compares with the 
Malintvijayottaratantra, where we have the instructions for finding the Tantric cult 
groups in unfamiliar towns and villages--again suggesting a mobile group of 
practitioners and widespread practice in different lands with varying customs. In 
reading the following passage from the Vimalaprabhd, it is instructive to keep in mind 
the Buddha’s command as given in the Milasarvdstivdda Vinayavastu to see just how 
different Buddhist Tantric practices were from Buddhist monastic restrictions: "*Ye 
bhiksus, who nave been ordained by me, must not give wine to others, nor take it 
yourselves. Do not put wine into vour mouths, even so little as a drop fallen from 
the point of a reed.’ If one eats corn-flour mixed with wine, or soup made from the 
dregs of wine, one is guilty....’"*° 

Therefore, by the one possessed of the primal action (ddikarmikena, 

i.e. the one who has been initiated into the teachings of the Adibuddha, 
the Kdlacakra-milatantra), [the law about] what is to be eaten or not 
eaten is to be adhered to according to the custom of his own land, and 
according to [the ruies] of his clan, or not of his clan. In some lands, 
one can be purified by the water from the skull of a kapdlika,” in other 
lands cow flesh is acceptable eating; in other lands, horse flesh; in yet 
other lands dog flesh; in other lands elephant flesh; in other lands 


human flesh may be consumed.*' Similarly, other flesh may be eaten 
by any of the castes or outcastes according to the custom of the place, 


in every way. In some other place, the drinking of alcohol is 
prescribed for brahmanas; in some other place it is permitted for 
§adras; in some other place it is permitted for the kulfna and for the 
non-kulina.** In some other land, dog droppings are consumable; in 
some other land there is no rinsing of the mouth after eating; in some 
other land pork may be eaten; in some other land buffalo-meat; in 
some other land mutton [may be eaten]; likewise other meat also may 
be forbidden for eating by castes and outcasts according to the custom 
of the land. Some places the canddlas [offspring of Sidra women and 
Bra&hmana men] may be [Buddhist] disciples, in some places [disciples] 
come from the four castes; in some places [disciples] come from all 
the individual castes. In some lands, when the husband has died, the 
son’s mother may become [the son’s] wife; in some other land there 
may be marriage between a brother and a sister; in some other land 
there may be a marriage to a maternal uncle; in some other place there 
may be mutual sexual intercourse of clan and non-clan members; in 
some other land braéhmani women may practice prostitution. So in this 
way, according to the custom of many places, what is consumable or 
nonconsumable, and sexual intercourse with clan or non clan members, 
may be followed by the yogin.** Likewise, the clan deity--[whether it 
is] the serpent deity in someone’s clan, the goat in someone’s clan, the 
hog in someone’s clan, the buffalo in someone’s [clan], [or] the owl in 
someone’s [clan]. In the same way yet other animals, as clan deities 
for others, are not to be killed, and not to be eaten. Likewise, 
someone’s clan deity may be a demon; someone else’s the sun; 
someone else’s the holy fig tree; similarly others may even be trees. 
For others the clan deities are neither to be separated nor distinguished 
(probably referring to groups of deities). In this regard a worldly 
objective is also considered. How so? Because of either harm to one’s 
own clan, o1 assistance to one’s own clan. In this world, when their 
deity is propitiated, it performs a service [to the clan]; opposed, it 
causes great harm. Therefore, the possessor of the primal action 
should behave according to their land and clan custom, delighting in 
mantras, meditation, and spiritual practice, until he becomes one 
possessing perfection in mantras, or perfection in knowledge. Then he 
voluntarily follows what is to be eaten and what is not to be eaten, 
what is accessibie and inaccessible, what is drinkable and not drinkable; 
he cannot be harmed in any way by following that custom. Hence the 
possessor of the primal action, when he is perfected in mantra, 
becomes a yogi. From moving through the space of the manifested 
mandala-cakra, he becomes a siddha; through destruction of the 
obscurations of the knewable that turn into the mdras and addictions, 
through seeing the perfection in manifestaticn of the magical power of 
the universal form, through spinning the wheel of dharma, through the 
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influence of seeing the collection of all the dharma aggregates, he 
becomes omniscient."“ 


The implications of the preceding passage are that 1) Tantrikas belonged to a 
very wide variety of caste and social groups, with the rules about membership and 
about proper behavior varying widely depending on the locale; 2) those who attained 
the higher levels of initiation in the Tantric practices saw themselves as cosmopolitan. 
They considered it appropriate to alter their behavior depending on where they were 
and with whom they were associating at any given time; the power of their own 
initiations would protect them from any bad karma that might otherwise accrue to 
such willful and knowing transgression of their original caste or doctrinal behavioral 
restrictions. The variety of local customs referred to in the Mdlinivijayottara and the 
Kdlacakra are also suggested by the titles of Chapter 11 and 12 of the Krsya-yadmari- 
tantra: Caryyd-samaya-sddhana-patala-ekddasamah,** ‘The eleventh chapter on the 
practices of the Tantric community according to the custom or established usage,’ and 
Sarvvopayika-viSesako nama dvddasah patalah, ‘The twelfth chapter called the 
distinguishing characteristics of common practices.’ Unfortunately I have not had a 
chance to read the Sanskrit of these chapters (they are still in manuscript form, as 
mentioned in Chapter 4), yet together these titles suggest a variety of practices 
depending on local customs, along with a definable set of common practices shared by 
different groups, and that need to be understood by the traveling Tantric Yogins. In 
addition, we find that in the Krsna-yamdri Tantra those bodhisattvas beginning with 
Maitreya who engage in Tantric practices including intense prdgdydma, eating fish 


and meat, taking pleasure with liquor and beautiful women, holding to the vows of 
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the atheists, non-consecrated, and causing all sorts of trouble, and holding the 
yamdritantra as preeminent, are also said to be those who take their pleasure in the 
village districts (grdma-jdla-rata). Finally, the evolving, varied culture of the 
Tantric traditions is reflected in the lament (and slight dig at the Saivites) by the 
Buddhist Tantric commentator Pugdarika, who remarks "Nowadays, because of the 
instruction of false gurus, those whose knowledge of the great consort has 
deteriorated create animalness (pafutvam);*’ [this] is not Buddha-hood, because there 
is a lack of knowledge about the mahdmudra."* 

Pundarika’s commentary on the Kdlacakra contains numerous critiques of what 
he considers bad practices or bad Tantrikas, and suggests an attempt to impose some 
discipline and order on a potentially chaotic situation. He may well have been an 
instructor at a Buddhist university--given the great learnedness he shows in his 
writing--and may have been in part railing against corrupting influences from the 
society at large. At one point in his long commentary on Kdlacekratantra 5.127 (see 
Chapter [1 of this dissertation, page 72 of the Sanskrit), he critiques yogins who 

Are not adept at the deity mantras, who constitute an assembly of 

fools, who act with arrogance towards the pandits, who are deceitful 

cheats, who are greedy for the wealth of the colleges and monasteries, 

who are restricted to birth and [re]-birth in the ghost’s heil form of 

existence [pretanarakajdti], who have destroyed both their own and 

other people’s goals, who advise the opposite goal from the goal stated 

in the Tantras, uncritical men who are Md@ra’s attendants--[such is the 

case with regard to] the consumables describe by the Bhagavan.... 

Through the consumption of unpurified poison etc. [the non-initiate] 

will die; through anointing with unpurified ceremonial ointments he 

will become one who thinks ill of the world; through self-inflicted 

death, through disregard of the world, hell will come into existence, 


because of the renunciation of human dwelling on the part of those who 
have bad mantras. 
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From the point of view of religious sociology, it appears from this sort of discussion 
that the interpretation of certain types of Tantric statements, and acting upon them, by 
the non-initiated was a problem for the Tantrikas. Pugdarika may simply be attacking 
the Saivites, though he usually names them when he does, so I suspect he may have 
been referring to non-initiates and laymen and women who were drawn to the Tantric 
practices. What this may point up is a flourishing and functioning Tantric culture 
that, despite its preference for some secrecy and restricted access, was generating 
ripple effects in its cultural context to the extent that other groups were attempting to 
adopt certain of its practices without the requisite training and appreciation of the 
intentions and effects of these practices. _Ksemendra’s humorous satires of Tantric 
practices certainly supports this impression. Pundarika’s reference to thievery at the 
maths and monasteries of the day suggests that in 11th century Kashmir and 
elsewhere in north India these institutions were sufficiently wealthy that there were 
those who coveted their wealth and material possessions. This may offer another 
reason why the Muslim invaders may have sacked these places--there was plenty of 
wealth to plunder. 

9.2.4. Who Ran the Cakra-pitjas? 

There is some evidence in the Tantras to indicate that in many instances it was 
the yoginis whe were in charge of the cakra-pija rites. In the Hevajra, after the 
exchange of secret signs, the Tantra says: “Then the yoginis say: ‘Well done, O Son, 
thou of great compassion.’ If they show wreaths in their hands, they are signifying 


that you should come together in that place; motioning forward with their wreaths 
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(they mean to say) ‘O True One, stay at this ceremony and take part.’ So there at 
that meeting place, abiding within that sacred orbit, he should do whatever the yoginis 
say."“° The locations of these meeting places are "the pitha and upapftha, the ksetra 
and the upaksetra, the chandoha anc the upachandoha, the meldpaka and the 
upameldpaka, the pflava and the upapilava, the SmaSana and the upaSmasdana."* The 
Description of the samayacakra or sexual congresses in the Hevajra is exactly 
analagous to that in the Mdlinivijayottaratantra--with secret codes for finding the 
circle of yoginfs among the various pithas and ksetras, and the recognition that the 
yogints are in control of the situation in terms of determining whether the rites will 
take place, and where. Chapter 23 of the Mdlinfvijaya lays out the practice of sexual 
Yoga in the context of Kasmiri Saivite Tantra. It describes the method for joining in 
the cakrapija rites run by the ‘terrifyingly courageous yoginis’ at the different 
pilgrimage sites. It is apparently written for wandering male yogis, i.e. those who 
are constantly bhramana-Sila, accustomed to wandering about the countryside. 

I will explain to you the external method of the pithas and sacred sites 

(ksetras) for those habituated to wandering constantly--it provides the 

results of pleasure and siddhis. And one should make the great prdna 

in the shape of a stick reaching up to the nose, together with the drop, 

secretly, like that--it is to be known as what is considered to be of two 

syllables.°' Having performed the service of that by the previously 

mentioned method, with a tranquil mind, one should wander about the 

pifthas, etc. for siddhi, not otherwise, O She who is praised by heroes. 

Having, by (following the code of the) mantras, advanced to that 

district--to the dtman, attentively, one should surround the place with 

Vidyd--who is like a red string.** So the wise one, with his thoughts on 

nothing else, both internally and externally, in many different ways, 

having come together [also implies sexually] in wherever in a sacred 


spot there are terrifyingly courageous yoginis, [they] progress each to 
their own tradition (svakam svakam sampraddyam).* 
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The reference in this passage to what is ‘like a red-string’” is puzzling to me. 
Whether it has anything to do with the practice maintained in Tibetan Tantric tradition 
of the initiates wearing red strings about their neck is not clear, though I suspect there 
may well be a connection; another practice that also survives in modern Tibetan 
Tantric tradition, that of wearing a mdld about the wrist, is clearly prescribed for the 
initiate in the Mdlinivijaya: "Then according to this precept the wise one should make 
a string of rosary beads, made out of jewels, 2 collection of pearls, conch shells, etc., 
and lotus seeds, etc. or else produced from the elements of gold, etc., fifty in extent; 
it should be the length of one’s own arm, having become a constituent part of the 
bracelet."™ 

AS we Shall see from the Candamahdrosanatantra and Kdlacakratantra 

discussions of the sexuai Yogas below, there were apparently also many instances 
where a male guru was in charge of the rites; from the above passages though it is 
also evident that in many cases women appear to have been in charge of the rites, as 
suggested by the Hévajra passage and by the use of the term tad-deSa-kula-ndyikd, 
i.e. the woman whc is the leader of the clan in that place, cited from 
Malinivijayottaratantra 19.19 above, where she is described as hosting and caring for 
the traveling yogin. This distinction between the wandering yogin and the more 
settled yogini reminds us of the references in Bana’s Kadambart to the more settled 
mdatrs and the wandering siddhas (See Chapter 3.2.2). [t may be simply that the 
women hosted the rites. There is however a strong suggestion here that the yogi goes 


to one of these places, pairs off with one of the yoginis, of whatever faith she and he 
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may be, is deeply instructed in her faith, and by learning that from her, is granted 
profound sensual satisfaction--so in this sense women served as sexual gurus to the 
men. In the term svakam sampraddyam we appear to have a reference to the idea that 
the yoginis in the different pithas etc. may well be of different lineages and 
traditions, so the visiting yogi would presumably pair up with a woman from his own 
tradition when possible, though we also get the impression that members of a wide 
variety of cults would participate at these rites as a group. Recall for instance in 
Ksemendra’s satire of the Saivite Tantric guru that among his minions there appears 
to have also been a Buddhist Tantric yogi (see Chapter 6.4.2.) This impression 
would certainly help account for the enormous amount of shared doctrines among the 
different Buddhist and Saivite Tantric cults, as the companionship and lovemaking 
between yogis and yoginis of different faiths would likely have led to a fruitful 
exchange and comparison of different ideas and practices, and the gradual 
harmonization of these over time. Wandering yogis and yoginis joining in 
multidisciplinary Tantric rites would have been far less inclined than members of the 
more conservative and doctrinal establishments to attack the doctrines of alternative 
traditions whose adherents they frequently and intimately encountered at group rites. 
9.2.5. Daytime Ascetics, Nighttime Tantric Yogis and Yoginis 

Another basic question is when did the Tantric sexua! rites take place? While 
Ksemendra’s and Kjsnamisra’s satires (Chapter 6.3 and 6.4) paint the sexual, meat- 
eating, and iiquor drinking indulgences of Tantric practitioners in the worst possible 


light as an excess of hypocrisy, witn the Tantrikas ‘pretending’ to be devout 
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worshippers during the day, and indulging in sensual gratification at night, there 
appears to have been more than a grain of truth in the temporal characterization of 
Tantric practices. First of all, the daytime asceticism and occasional nighttime 
indulgences points to an aspect not discussed by the satirists. Just as a teetotaler can 
get very drunk on one beer, or a strict vegetarian can be greatly stimulated by eating 
a piece of meat, it appears that the Tantric practitioners used controlled indulgence as 
part of the mechanism of heightening sensual awareness. By otherwise denying 
themselves meat, alcohol, and sex except when engaged in Tantric rites, they would 
have made themselves more sensitive to the stimulatory effects of these substances 
and to sexual activity. Abhinavagupta explains that in the Kula secret rites (i.e. the 
sexual Yogas), alcohol and especially wine are considered essential. “Whatever 
substance has been prohibited in the whole range of Sdstras, the wise one should use 


5 According to the 


in this sacrifice, thoroughly lubricated by the lovely nectar. 
Brahmayamalatantra alcohol is Siva’s rasa, or juice."** Jayaratha clarifies for us: 
"There are three types that are made, a) distilled from rice or grain (paisri), b) 
distilled from honey (ksaudrt), and c) rum (distilled from molasses--gaudi). There is 
one natural (sahaja) type, from grapes (drdksottha).*’ These are considered to contain 
Siva’s tejas or inner fire."** Jayaratha quotes a revealing passage from an unsourced 
text that places Tantric consumption of alcohol in the context of socially appropriate 
drinking in ancient India: "for Brahmins at the Sautrdmanti rite, for Ksatriyas at a 


great sacrifice, for VaiSyas when building a house, for relatives at a festival, for 


friends at a party, for Siidras at a cremation, at a wedding, or at the birth of a son. 
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These are the different occasions for drinking for people whose minds are confused. 
Those who however have been initiated into the Saivite or Sakta Tantras, who follow 
the guru’s commands, who are devoted to the recitation of mantras and worship, who 
are competent both in terms of knowledge and practice, who have the appropriate 
state of mind free of greediness, for those twice-borns alcohol is never forbidden."” 
While the rice, honey, and molasses-derived liquors provide various enjoyments, the 
natural alcohol that comes from grapes (wine) is the supreme Bhairava tejas. 
Abhinava remarks that this (wine) is the purified rasa itself, made of light, joy, and 
consciousness; it is the eternal delight of the gods, and should therefore always be 
drunk.” 

As I mentioned in Chapter 6.4.2., Ksemendra’s portrayal of the 
gurubrahmacdrin who spends his daytime hours acting like a geod holy man, and 
spends his nights in unbridled sensuality was apparently a journalistic satire, and not 
just fictitious. We find in the Vimalaprabké on KCT 5.132 a specific prescription for 
Buddhist Tantric initiates, men, ard women, to maintain their celibate, vegetarian, 
and renunciate vows during the day, and to engage in the Tantric sexual rites with 
meat and alcohol during specific hours of the night. The discussion occurs in the 
context of a complicated temporal mapping of the flows of semen and blood to the 
movement of time during the course of the day and night. The passage refers to 
yogis and yoginis engaging in the ‘samaya-activity.’ Samaya has two basic meanings: 
1) time, or the appropriate time; and 2) an agreement, established custom, or 


observance. Both these meanings are included in the samaya used in the Buddhist and 
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Kashmir Saivite Tantric traditions, where the initiate is called the samayin; sayama is 
a particular custom is designated for observance at the appropriate time--i.e. sexual 
activity between yogis and yoginis between sundown and midnight. 


She, here, in the fourfold set of sandhyds,®' passing in each ydma,” 
through the effect of the night and day, with the divisions of the half- 
zodiac signs, is the thirty six feminine messengers of time (kdladiityah), 
the ddkinifs in the tri-cakra-samvara. Their motion is in the kulikd- 
yoga;™ by the division of the sandhyds, [and] by the divisions of the 
praharas and lagnas. Just as externally there is motion, dissolution 
[laya], authority [adhikxdra], and rulership [adhipatyam], likewise [these 
occur] internally [adhydtmani], with the division of the sun rise, with 
the division of the prdna rise.“ In this sense, externally, [106.15] on 
the four continents, where there is sunrise, there is motion, where there 
is midnight, there is dissolution, where there is midday, there 1s 
authority [adhikdra], where there is sunset, there is rulership 
[adhipatyam]. For the kulikd, the night-entry is for the enjoyment of 
the yogini, up until midnight. From sunrise until midday is the 
enjoyment of the bhiksus, during the daytime. Therefore the rule, 
"And the day is the Bhagavan, the lightning bolt possessor, wisdom is 
the night, for enjoyment." Therefore, from sunrise until midday what 
is enjoyed by the bhiksus is to be enjoyed free of sensual desire. From 
sunset to midnight, the samaya-activity is to be enjoyed by the yogis 
and yogintfs. [If], after that, [there is] the breaking of the samvara 
[observance] [106.20] on the part of the disciple [Srdvaka] and [on the 
part] of the mantrin (the Tantrika], from breaking that [vow] there is 
the loss of the rddhis and siddhis.© 


This is certainly a bit of a surprising passage, due to its implications for the social 
climate and methods of practice of the Tdntrikds. Rddhis are generally supernatural 
powers; the term also means growth or prosperity, and it appears in the early 
Buddhist literature. Laukika (worldly) siddhis are classically eight, identified early 
on in the texts of the Yoga-darsana, iater becoming commonplace. These are animd, 
the power of becoming minute; /aghimd, the ability to fly by becoming lightweight; 


praptih, the power of obtaining anything; prdadxdmyam, irresistable will; mahimd, the 
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ability to increase one’s size; [S§atvam, greatness or superiority; vasitvam, the ability 
to subdue others to one’s will; and kamdvasdyitd, the power to assume any shape at 
will. The point of the closing statement of the above passage (samvara-bhangat 
$ravaka-mantrinoh tddhi-siddhi-hanir), is that when disciples and Tantrikas break 
their vow by engaging in sex after midnight, instead of within the prescribed time of 
from sundown to midnight, then they will lose any acquired magical or Yogic powers. 
The mention of fr@vakas is curious here; it suggests that Hinayana adherents may 
also have engaged in Tantric practices, unless we take it as simply referring to 
‘disciples.’ However, the term is a fairly standard one for Hinavana practitioners, 
and given the wide range of people listed in the Candamahdrosana as practitioners of 
Tantra, it would not be at all surprising to find that Hinayana monks also engaged in 
these rites during the late evening sessions, while maintaining their monastic vows 
during the rest of the day, as described and prescribed by Pundarikah. These 
practices would fit in exactly with what was satirized by Ksemendra. 

Although it is very difficult to be certain from the oblique and partly censored 
description of the Tantric rites given in the Mdlinivijayottara Tantra, it appears that 
the rites described therein may also have taken place in the first half of the night. 
After the discussion of the sexual rites, the text immediately gives us, in the latter 
portion of the same chapter (Chapter 23 of the MVT), a discussion of sleep-yoga. 
Following as it does the sexual Yoga description, the placing of this discussion seems 
to indicate that during whatever the yogi dreams during the period of sleep following 


the sexual rites in the first half of the night, that will later take place in the waking 
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state--i.e. the practitioner will learn to have accurately prophetic dreams. This is 
consistent with the doctrine described in the K@lacakra that says that the yogi who 
masters the flow of the winds and the stabilization of the drops in the subtle body 
during the practice of the sexual Yogas will become conscious in a state that allows 
him (or her) to see the past, present and future. The Mdlinf passage reads as follows, 
in typically cryptic fashion: 

So now I will tell you the other supreme knowledge of sleep. Having 

become one who is constituted of what is in the heart-cakra, with the 

mind on nothing else each night, after a month, O Great Goddess, 

whatever one sees in sleep, the reality of that comes into existence for 

the yogi who is disciplined in meditation. If one practices the restraint 

of time in just that way, in the first watch of the night, in the second 

[watch] etc., sequentially, after ten days, after a year, and after 

eighteen months, gradually fone comes to know] the good and the bad 

(karma); one should attain the result at sunrise. When this is 

accompanied by intention wherever the ritual-activity (kdrya) takes 

place, then one attains the knowledge of one’s own or others’ sleep-- 

this is the doctrine in the Siddhayogi§vart (Tantra), Oh Devi.® 
The idea that these practices occurred at night is supported by indications in other 
texts, and was apparently not unique to the Tantric tradition. As mentioned in 
Chapter 5.5.2, the Miruttaratantra refers to midnight or late night worship with five 
types of women described for the rdjacakra (royally sponsored cakrapiija?) and a 
devacakra (guru-run?).® The Hérakatatantra (see Chapter 5.5.4.) describes the 
Yogic ‘ftusddhana as specifically occurring during the late hours of the night until 
morning.” Many of the other more ‘yogic’ meditations described in the earlier 
chapters of the Mdlinfvijaya also are prescribed for the later hours of the night and 


early hours of the morning. In fact, though, this is not just a Yoga tradition. There 


are also Vedic recitatory rites designed to take place from 3am to 6am or sunrise, so 
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it may be that just as with the ritual model in other ways, the timing of the Vedic 
rites also provided a mode! for the timing of the Tantric practices. Comparing these 
discussions with the material from the Kalacakra where the monks and nuns were 
instructed to be ascetics by day and practice sexual Yogas at night, and here, where 
the yogis are apparently instructed to perform Vedic rites by day, and sexual Yogas at 
night, we would conclude that the practice of Tantric Yoga appears to have been a 
night-time affair. 

One of the puzzling terms that crops up repeatedly in the description of Tantric 
rites is prati-dina-samaye, the locative singular of prati-dina-samayah. As we see in 
Tantric initiation sequences, a samaya-sattva or ‘covenant being’ is a Tantric initiate 
who has been accepted into the Tantric community and is permitted to undertake 
practice of the sexual Yogas. Prati-dina regularly refers to ‘each day,’ i.e. for 
something that happens every day. Samayah can refer either to ‘time,’ as in the 
proper time for doing something, or simply ‘time’ in general, or it can refer to a 
‘covenant,’ an ‘agreement,’ or a common or ceremonial custom or practice.” In the 
context of Tantric rituals, prati-dina-samaye appears to refer to ‘daily Tantric rites,’ 
that involve ritual customs, are practiced at specific times, and are open only to those 
who partake of the covenant, i.e. the initiates. As with any other Yoga, Tantric Yoga 
apparently also required considerable practice. 

9.3. The Extent of the Tantric Sexual Yoga Practices (Evidence from the 
Contents of the Major Tantras) 


Looking through several Saivite and Buddhist Sanskrit Tantric texts, it 
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becomes quickly evident that sexual Yoga practices were widespread among a variety 
of different cults. In the Niruttara/Kalikula Tantra, one of the texts cited by 
Abhinavagupta as source material for his Tantrdlokah that I discussed in Chapter 
5.5.2, we find that over half of the chapters are concerned with sexual practices. 
Though the text has not been published, so I only have the colophons to work from 
here, we can deduce that the sexual Yogas were practiced between 9pm and 3am (this 
is a Saivite Tantra, so they may have had different rules than the sundown to 
midnight rule Pundarika invokes), that the particulars of the practices differed 
according to the customs of different Tantric groups (kulas), that participation was 
restricted to men who had been consecreated and to women who had qualified as 
adepts, and that there were explicit instructions for the types of sexuai postures 
(ratibandhas) to be used. I give here ihe pertinent chapter titles, repeated from 
Chapter 5.5.2 for convenience: 


16) Rules for worship at night; 17) Description of [worship] in the 
second and third watches of the night (i.e. 9-12, 12-3am) etc.; 18) Now 
the rules for the consecration of the Vira; 21) The explanation of the 
lack of nirvana without the Sakti-sddhana; 22) Explanation of the five 
[types] of young women according to size etc.; 23) Description of the 
characteristics of the fakti-cakra etc.; 24) The rules for the five cakras; 
25) Explanation of the flower option; 26) Explanation of what is to be 
avoided in the cakra; 27) Explanation of protective actions; 28) 
Explanation of the difference between the king’s cakra and the god’s 
cakra; 29) Rules for the sddhana etc. of the yoginis; 30) Explanation of 
the characteristics etc. of the female adept; 31) Explanation of the 
sadhana according to clan custom etc.; 32) Rules about the difference 
between the Saktis according to the difference between the Vidyds; 33) 
The description of the characteristics etc. of the prostitutes; 34) 
Description of the five substances; 35) Explanation of the purification 
of these; 36) Description of the nine young women; 373 Rules about 
the positions etc. when satisfying (them); 38) Rules for the usage of the 
five [substances]; 39) Description of the eighteen Mahdvidyas.”' 
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The Nigama Tantra cited by Abhinavagupta also speaks of sexual rites (see 
Chapter 5.5.3). An odd sort of dispute between Parvati and Siva is related in the 
opening lines, suggesting some caste-controversy among some of the Tantric 
practitioners, with perhaps a bit of prejudice on the part of higher-caste Tantric 
practitioners, or perhaps indicating a touch of humor about the subject. The koca 
caste referred to is defined in Apte’s dictionary as a man born of a fisherman father 
and a mother who works as a butcher. Kalhana in the Rdjatarangint suggests that 
Campakas may have had a reputation for loose morals, when he says "Even the gods 
have no pity in 7rigarta, no morals in Campd, no generosity in Madra-land, and no 
good-will in Daérvdbhisadra,"” suggesting the region was known as what we might call 
a ‘red-light’ district (though here a region of the country, not of the city): 

Parvati spoke: ‘I do not speak at all to idiots, I renounce the sensual 

pleasure among the pasu-vddins; I refuse to speak to those damaging 

the kula-karma, | reject keeping company among the Campakas.’ 

Sanxara responded: ‘Oh goddess, Oh mistress of the universe, you 

certainly are the cause of creation, maintenance, and destruction. How 

can you Cause me to remain with the pasu form, Oh dearest of sexual 

delight?’ Parvati spoke: ‘You previously performed the heroic activity 

(virdcara) through sexual union with the wife of a man of mixed caste 

(koca). Thereby the lord is not released at all from the pagu state....’” 
The pasuvddins presumably refers to non-Tantric initiates, pasu being the term for 
those who have not yet realized their Siva-nature (Siva is Pasu-pati, the father to the 
pasus). Kula-karma would refer to the practices of the Kula division of the Trika 
system, the school most strongly favored by Abhinavagupta. It is evident from the 


chapter colophons of the Tantra that sexual Yogas were an important part of this 


text’s cult. Maithuna or sexual union is the fifth of the five m’s, discussed in the 
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second chapter as the most important aspect of the practice, and chapter 8 refers to 
consumption of wine as part of the ritual. The colophons are: 

1) This is the conversation in the form of the statement of SarikarT to 

Sankara; 2) The explicit rules for the use of the fifth of the m’s (pafica- 

makdras) since that is the most important [aspect] about the five m’s; 

3) The rules for the creeper sdédhana; 4) Explanation of the 

characterstics of the divya, vira etc.; 5) Explanation of the attainment 

of liberation just through the sddhana with the fifth m; 6) Explanation 

of lacking the phoneme division, etc.; 7) Rules for the purification of 

the five m’s etc.; 8) Rules for drinking repeatedly; 9) Rules for worship 

of the yoni; 10) Explanation of the meditation etc. on that; 11) Now 

rules for the worship of Kdlikd; 12) Procedure for the worship of Tara; 

13) Explanation of the procedure [for the worship] of Ugratdrd; 14) 

Explanation of the rules for consecration.” 
Worth noting here is the inclusion of Tara as one of the goddesses to be worshipped 
in this Saivite Tantric tradition. De Mallmann provides extensive description of the 
different types of Tards found in Tantric Buddhism.”” The Buddhist Tara in the 
Sanskrit texts is typically one of the four great Prajfids: Locana, Mamaki, Pandara, 
and Tara, who are often referred to simply as Locanddi (i.e. Locanda etc.). In the 
Hevajratantram 1.1.21 these four are said to be expressed by bfamantrds constituting 
the phrase evam mayd [Srutam] in the internal mandalam,”* and in the Guhyasamdja 
they are mapped to the first four of the paficamahdbhitas, as they are at several 
places in the Kalacakra.” Though not, to my knowledge, a deity worshipped in any 
significant way in the other earlier Kasmir Saivite Tantras, it is interesting that, unlike 
in the Guhyasamdja and Hevajra, where Tara is not placed at the beginning of lists of 
goddesses, Tara 1s included as the first of a group of Saktis in the retinue of SaddSsivah 


at Tantralokah 8.373b.” Here in the Nigama Tantra Tara is evidently a significant 


goddess. 
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We find that ten of fifty-one chapters of the Ddkdrnavctantra are devoted to a 
discussion of the various types of yoginf consorts and the rules for behavior during 
sexual rites with them. The foilowing chapter titles are taken from extracts of this 
Tantra provided in one of H.P. Sastri’s catalogues: 


26) The chapter on the subject matter called the characteristics and 
rules of the lovers’ trysts and pleasure taking with the consorts by the 
heros of the yoginis in the yantras and mandalas of Pracanda etc.; 27) 
The rules about the intrinsic nature of the lord of the consorts 
charaterized by Pracanddksf, 28) The rules about the consort 
characterized as Prabhdvati; 29) The rules and regulations for the 
homa characterized by Mahdndsd; 30) The description of the rules on 
the intrinsic nature of the heros (viras) and their consorts and the 
mothers (mdatrs) and their male counterparts; 31) The chapter called 
the knowledge that is the intrinsic nature of the description of the homa 
of the phoneme of Kharvari; 32) The chapter on the knowledge of the 
rule called the intrinsic nature of the mandala and cakra cnaracterized 
by the lover’s tryst with the consort Larkesvari, 33) The rules and 
regulations for the lovers tryst with the consort whose intrinsic 
characteristic is the shade of the tree; 34) The rules and explanation of 
the characteristics of the body consort Airdvati,; 35) The description 
relating the characteristics of the internal consort of Mahdadbhairava; 

36) The description of the colors of the consorts and the rule about the 
application cf the speed of the winds;” 


We have already seen from the passages cited above that sexual Yogas formed 
a central part of the Samvarodaya, Hevajra, and Mdlinivijayottara Tantras. Except 
for the oblique and slightly censored text of the Mdlinivijaya the passages I have 
mentioned are not particularly descriptive, so it is not entirely clear what was 
involved in the rites. In two of the Buddhist Tantras, though, the 
Ekallaviracandamahadrosana, and the Kdlacakratentra, and in short passages from the 
Saivite Mdlinfvijaya, we find rather detailed descriptions of the sexual Yogas. The 


Kdlacakra in particular gives us an elaborated discussion of the objectives and 
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implications of these practices. 
9.3.1. Sexual Yoga in the Candamaharosana Tantra 

There is no question that some Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras prescribed explicitly 
sexual Yoga practices that were intended to be actually practiced. An accessible 
example is found in the /Ekallavira]-Candamahdrosana Tantra--the first eight chapters 
have been well-translated into English with critical editions of the original Sanskrit 
and its Tibetan translation by Christopher George. [I will examine the material in this 
text carefully here because the Candamahdrosana material is blatantly sexual and 
unequivocal in its recommendation that loving sexual intercourse is the recommended 
method for success. This material will also serve as a comparative basis for the 
description of sexual Yoga practices we find in the fifth chapter of the 
Kdlacakratantra. 1 have also translated several extracts from the Sanskrit manuscript 
catalogues of portions of tne text that George did not publish (See Chapter 4.4). 
These will be discussed in the latter portion of this section. 
9.3.1.1. The Consecrations 

First the initiate must draw the mandaia and empower it with the proper 
mantra. The student is made fit for practice by first receiving the Triple Refuge, the 
Five Teachings, a fast, followed by the five consecrations and the secret and wisdom 
consecrations. The five consecrations include the water, crown, sword, noose, and 
name. In the water the teacher moistens a mango twig with water from the ‘victory 
flask’ and consecrates the student with the words "Om dh, to this person who has the 


same fortune as the one who has the consecration of all Tathdgatas, hum."*° Similar 
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mantras accompany placing a crown on the initiate’s head, handing him a copper 
noose, placing a sword in his hand, and identifying the initiate with 
Candamahdrosana. The women aiso uidergo these initiations, with some variations, 
contradicting the position held by earlier Tantric scholars that lower caste women 
were merely exploited in the Tantric sexual rites, and were not ful! participants in the 
cults: 


For women, instead of the Crown Initiation he should give the Minium 
(sindira) Consecration. He should take by the hand the woman 
candidate, who has the form of a principal queen, and say: ‘Om, O 
Lady, enter, enter her heart, him, phat!’ He should place in her right 
hand a hand-saw of iron, etc., and say: ‘O, Hand-saw, cut, cut the 
flesh of all demons, him, phat!’ And placing a human skull, made of 
wood etc., in her left hand, he should say: ‘Om, Skull, hold, hold the 
blood of all enemies, him, phaf!’"*! 


She is to be consecrated with the names of the five yoginis, and be given a Method 
Consecration in place of the Wisdom Consecration given to the men. The Secret 
Consecration involves the teacher joining with the female initiate, while the male 
initiate waits outside, and then the teacher takes the drops of semen and vaginal juices 
and uses it to draw mantras on the male initiate’s tongue: 


Then having paid respect to his teacher, the student should go outside 
and remain there, repeating the mantra: ‘Om, O Candamaharosana, 
him, phat!’ The teacher, moreover, should worship himself with 
intoxicants, meats, etc., and having satisfied Wisdom, being in her 
embrace, he should place the resulting white and red on 2 leaf, shaped 
into a funnel, etc. Then, having summoned the student, he should take 
that substance with his ring-finger and thumb, and write the letters, 
‘Haim, phat’ on the student’s tongue. He should then have the student 
pronounce the words: ‘Ah! Pleasure!’ And then the teacher should say 
the following: ‘Today I cause to be produced the Buddha-knowledge, 
the very same means by which the past, future, and present Buddas, 
Lords, obtained independent (apratisthita) Nirvana.” 
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As we will see in examining the Kdlacakra passages on sexual Yogas, the practice of 
using the thumb and ring-finger to grasp the vaginal juices and semen seems to be a 
consistent method used in different Buddhist Tantras. (I have not yet found an 
explanation of the symbolism of this practice.) The student is then blindfolded and 
throws a flower into the mandala. Where it lands determines who will be his sexual 
partner in the rites. She strips naked, squats down, and pointing to her vulva 
challenges her male partner: “Can you bear, my dear, to eat my filth,--and feces, 
urine; and suck the blood frem inside my Bhaga?” He responds: "Why should I| not 
eat your filth, @ Mother? I must practice devotion to women until I realize the 
essence of Enlightenment." She responds that she will then grant him success, since 
Candamaharosana himself is situated in her lotus. The male student then envisions 
himself as the deity and embraces her, aiming at the four blisses. Afterwards he 
presents himself before his teacher, laying out food, intoxicating beverages, meat, etc. 
The text then says, “Thus [ends] the Wisdom Consecration." (isi prajnadbhisekah)® 
9.3.1.2. The Meditations 

The next two chapiers of the text describe an elaborate meditation on 

Cardamaharosana and a set of attendant mantras, where various visualizations of 
identification with the deity are described, and the calling forth of the Vajris of 
various negative emotions (lust, envy, calumny, delusion)--by embracing them he 
should destroy them by destroying the various portions of the mandala that was drawn 
earlier. In the sixth chapter we come upon the very explicit description of the sexual 


Yogas of the completion stage (nispanna-krama). Candamahdrosana Buddha is 
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speaking with his consort Prajfdpdaramita. Tightly embracing him, and rubbing his 
vajra with her lotus (gdgham dlingya padmena vajragharsanam krtva) she asks him: 
"What kind of meditation should be performed by the person practicing the Yoga of 
the Stage of Completion?" He responds that after perfecting the self-image as the 
deity, one should engage in the sexual Yogas with one’s wife, or with a variety of 
other women, without making distinction; otherwise he will be slain by 
Candamahdrosana: 

The Yogi who is situated in the Yoga of the stage of Completion should 

be devoted only to Yoga. He should meditate day and night on my 

form with one-pointed mind. He should ardently consider his own wife 

to have your form, until, with great and firm practice, it accordingly 

becomes perfectly clear. Mother, daughter, sister, niece, and any other 

female relative, as well as a female musician, Brahman, sweeper, 

dancer, washerwoman, and prostitute; holy woman, yogini, and ascetic 

as well-- Or whatever other he may receive with a woman’s figure: 

these he should serve in the proper way without making any distinction. 

But if he makes a distinction, Candamahdarosana will be provoked and 

slay the practitioner. And he will throw him into the Avici Hell and 

threaten him with a sword and noose. Nor will he obtain Success in 

this world or the next. Therefore, this must be kept very secret and 

not be made visible.” 
The couple is advised to find a quite, pleasing place, undisturbed, and to meditate 
intently while coupled together. They should gaze into each other’s eyes intently, and 
the woman should say "You are my son and my husband; you are my brother and 
father. !.am your mother, wife, sister, and niece."® She also refers to him as her 
slave for seven generations, and herself as his mistress. He repeats these sort of 
phrases in reverse, saying "I am your slave in all ways, keenly active in devotion to 


you. O Mother, look upon me with kindness, casting a loving glance."** Certainly 


these sort of descriptions contaim little suggestion of abusive ‘use’ of women by men-- 
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rather a mutual agreement and mutual worship and loving appreciation is indicated. 
9.3.1.5. The Ratihandhas 

In the Caxdamahdrosana Tantra we also find the following sort of descriptions 
of ratibandhas, the type of sexual positions described in the Erotic tradition literature 
of India (Kamasdstra), with language that make it quite clear that the practitioner is 
advised to engage in various sexuai postures, kissing, and oral sex, and to worship the 
woman as the source of life from whence he has come. The lady kisses him and 
places three syllables (not specified) on his head, and in his ‘sweet saliva’, has him 
suck her lotus and presses her breast against his heart, pinches him in the chest and 
looking him in the eye says: “Eat my Vairocana! Drink the water of Aksobhya! O 
Son, be a slave (ddsakah) as well as a father! I am your former wife as well as your 
royal mother. Constantly take refuge at my feet, my dear. You were raised by me, 
hence your invaluable nature."*’ She invites him to make love to her, asking him to 
"be gracious, O my dear, give me the pleasure of the vajra!" asking him to insert his 
throbbing Vajra into the opening in the center of her Lotus (sphurad-vajram tatah 
padmam-madhya-randhre pravesaya),** and to give her up to a hundred million 
strokes.* The man is instructed to appreciate the woman as the kindly source of life 
whose merit encompasses all living beings: "Woman alone is the birth giver, the 
giver of true pleasure to the Three Worlds, the kind one. Those chattering fools 
engaged in evil action, who now disparage her out of hostility, will, by their action, 
remain constantly tortured for three eons in the fathomless Raudra Hell, wailing as 


their bodies burn in many fires."* So Candamaharosana Buddha could not be more 
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explicit here in his injunction that men worship real women of whatever relation to 
them, caste origin, or trade, as lovely, life-giving, adoration-meriting ladies. "Friend 
or stranger, she nourishes him with food. The woman who is like that is none other 
than Vajrayogini."®! This is a far cry from the claims of some scholars that Tantric 
sexual rites were none other than abusive exploitation of women ody high-caste 
Indians. The advocation of incestuous sex is certainly shocking to Western 
sensibilities, as is the request by the lady that her lover eat her feces and drink her 
urine. Nonetheless, these passages make it very difficult to sustain the argument that 
women were not equal partners in the rites described. In fact the Candamahdrosana 
places the woman in the more fofty position sexually. While the man is admonished 
to consume all of the woman’s physical outflows and excretions, and to please the 
woman with oral and genital sex, the woman is not similarly required to perform oral 
sex or consume the man’s outflows. 

The next section of the Candamahdrosana Tantra describes in some detail the 
sexual rites practiced by the two lovers. The passages read as though lifted out of a 
text on KdmasSastra, the Indian erotics tradition, with an adjustment to the ethic of 
Buddhist Tantra that eeatnands a loving, adoring attitude by the man towards the 
woman. There is no auestion from this material that actual sexual Yoga is being 
practiced, not a visualization: 

Then, in the middle of a bed, with the woman assuming a squatting 

seat, he should have her clasp her arms firmly together on his 

shoulders. His own two arms should be joined, emerging together 

from the middle of her girth (i.e. her waist), and with the Vajra 


inserted in the Lotus, that is called the ‘Pleasure-Evoking’ position. 
With the two arms of both of them joined to each other like braids of 
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hair, the two should rock slowly. This is called the ‘Swing-Rocking.’ 
Embracing, with her two knees against his heart, and with the hands in 
the same position as in the ‘Swing-Rocking,’ this is called the “Knee- 
Holding.’ .... Again, taking the ‘Pleasure-Evoking position, he should 
have her fall on her back. Then he should insert the Vajra into the 
Lotus with the right hand, and catching the crooks of his elbows behind 
the knees, he should join her; and with each other’s arms like braids 
of hair, this is known as the ‘Honeycomb.’” .... He should kiss her 
mouth as much as he likes, again and again. Looking at her face lying 
down, saying whatever words he likes, he should suck her tongue, and 
drink the saliva of her mouth. .... He should rub the nipple with the 
hand, suck, then bite. Having the woman lie on her back, he should 
kiss her lovely belly, remembering again and again, ‘Here I was 
formerly situated.’ He should touch the Lotus with the hand, saying 
‘Lovely, O Air!’ He should kiss and pinch, looking there drawing 
down with the hand. Smelling the odor, he should clean with the 
tongue the hole of that woman. He should then say this kind of 
speech: ‘As I have entered through this, so too have I emerged 
numerous times.’ This path, which is straight as the nose, if practiced 
without Knowledge, would be the path to the six states of rebirth. But 
when practiced with Knowledge it would be the Success of 
Candamaharosana.™ 


These sort of practices are also not advised solely in the context of non-ejaculatory 
orgasm. Rather the text speaks of optional ejaculation, followed by licking and eating 
the woman’s vulva to remove excess semen and blood or vaginal secretions 
("optionally he may secrete or not secrete, having his mind solely on pleasure. If he 
does, he should lick the Lotus, on his knees. And he should eat with his tongue, the 
white and red of the Lotus.") This is followed by eating meat and fish, wine or milk, 
to increase one’s desire, with an admonition that the two should repeatedly make love 
to perfect the practice and attain the desired result of becoming Candamaharosana.” 
9.3.1.4. Worshipping Women 

In the next chapter (Chapter 7), called the Chapter of Refreshing the Body 


(deha-prina-pafalah), Praifiaparamita asks Buddha Candamaharosana what the lovers 
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shouid do after they have been exhausted by lovemaking. He explains that once the 


woman is satiated, the mar should prepare and feed her fish, meat, wine, and 


whatever other food he has including milk and juice. "First he should give to the 


woman; then he should eat the scraps of that, and that should be eaten immediately 


on the dish with her scraps." He is also instructed to eat the wash water of all her 


orifices, with the explanation that "Just as when manure is applied, a tree becomes 


abundantly fruitful, so does a person have the true fruits by eating unclean things."* 


The final chapter George translated, Chapter 8, includes in a list of Prajnaparamita’s 


forms an itemization of women who apparently took part in Buddhist Tantric Yoga 


rites: 


Wherever in the Three Worlds a womanly form is seen, that is said to 
be my form, whether she belongs to a low family or not low. 

Goddess, demoness, Yaksini, as well as Raksasi, Nagini, ghost maiden, 
Kinnaril, and human female as well. And so too are the females of the 
Gandharvas, Hell Beings, Animals, and Pretas. Also there are the 
women of the four classes: Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaigyas, and Siidras. 
And, in detail, the castes are as foliows: writer, Rajput, scholar, tax- 
collector, trader, water-worker, prostitute, boat-woman, shoemaker; 
Kulatrini, Hatrini, musician, sweeper, corpse worker, washerwoman, 
wine merchant, perfume maker, laborer; Barber, dancer, bronze 
worker, gold-smith, fisherwoman, marriage arranger, potter, garland 
maker; Saiva ascetic, conch-shell worker, cane splitter, Kemalini, 
cowherd, arrow wright, Kocint, stone artisan; architect, and 
hairdresser, encompassing all castes. Mother, sister, wife, maternal 
aunt, niece, paternal aunt, mother-in-law, and all other caste relations. 
Vow-holding devotee, yozini, widow, and ascetic. All these and many 
more are women who have my form. Each in her own form is resolute 
in benefitting all living beings. Whomever among them are 
encountered, they are honored by the yogis, kissing, embracing, and 
joining the Vajra and Lotus. When those women are honored, they 
give Success instantly to those who desire the welfare of all beings. 
Therefore one should honor women. Women are heaven; women are 
Dharma; and women are the highest penance. Women are Buddha; 
women are the Samgha; and women are the Perfection of Wisdom.” 
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Based on just this material, we could assert that Tantric Yoga is a cult of worshipping 
living women as goddesses by loving them, serving them, and making love to them-- 
ideally physically, otherwise mentally: 


He should always worship Vajrayogini with flowers and incense, etc., 
with clothes, and pay homage to her with prose and poetry, with hands 
pressed together. He shouid look, touch, and remember, while acting 
in accordance with his words. And, kissing and embracing, he should 
always worhsip Vajrayogini. If he is able, he should do it physically; 
if unable, with speech and mind. By this man I am worshipped and 
satisfied, and to him I will give all Success. I am none other than the 
bodies of all women. And there is no other way that I may be 
worshipped except by the worship of woman (tyaktvd stripijanam na 
anyan madiyam syat prapijanam).”* 


A similar passage from the twenty-fifth chapter (not translated by George) specifically 
recommends the practice of visualized sexual yogas with the meditative-image of a 
woman as an option when it is not possible to worship a real woman: 
Firmly established with a handsome form, abiding in the paryanka of 
sentient beings, holding a chopper and a noose, glorious, having 
embraced [her, sexually], with dramatic gesture, the creator, having 
embraced a young lady of his own clan, [he] should meditate. In this 
[manner] the yogf becomes perfected by the consort, there is no doubt. 
Otherwise, having created an image, he should perfect [the image] that 
is created according to the sutras etc. Staying in samadhi together with 
Canda, he should recite [the mantras] with a one-pointed mind.” 
9.3.1.5. A Reversed Perspective on Symbolic Language 
What should be completely ciear is that the Ekallaviracandamahdrosana’s 
descriptions of the initiation rites and practices of sexual Yogas are intended as 
eminently real and practical, and however shocking or surprising we may find them, 


they nonetheless represent an important strand of literature in the Buddhist Sanskrit 


Tantric tradition. What is rather intriguing is that in some of the other portions of the 
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text not translated by George we find that not only were the injunctions to the practice 
of sexual Yoga meant literally--it was also the case that the symbolic language 
common in Buddhist Tantras, such as the ‘joining of wisdom and means’ was 
intended to refer to actual sexual practices; i.e. it is not that the sexual language is 
only meant symbolically in order to teach esoteric doctrines. Rather, the esoteric 
language is intended to refer to actual sexual practices. This sort of argument fits 
well with the explanation I cited in the Introduction above from Pundartka’s 
commentary on the Kalacakra where he explains that the ‘lotus’ refers to the vulva, 
and the vajra to the penis, and it fits with the Root Kdlacakra passage cited above 
that indicates that the names of the ddkinis are covert representations of the names of 
the women running the cakra-pijas at various sites. We find in an extract from the 
13th chapter of the Ekallaviracandamahdresana Tantra, the chapter on Conduct, the 
following statement, demonstrating a mapping of abstract doctrinal categories to the 
real woman who is the Tantric lover:'™ 


With the joining together of wisdom and means one should give [to the 
consort] the fingernail, and the three syllables; the kissing and the 
embrace, and also all of one’s semen. She will become the perfection 
of generosity, without a doubt. With that as the highest, the body, 
speech, and thought enveloped through intense pleasure,’ she is 
recongizable as the perfection of [good] disposition, she is to be known 
[as such] also from forbearance [even when] scratched by fingernails. ' 
And even squeezing the three-sy!labled, she is endowed with the 
perfection of patience. Concentrated, and reverently, one should 
engage in sexual union for a long time. She should be known as the 
perfection of the hero, her rnind engaged in that pleasure; she is 
considered the perfection of meditation on the form of the universally 
beneficent; she is renowned as the meditation on the female form, the 
perfection of wisdom; she is filled with just the one Yoga of great 
sexual pleasure,'® she becomes the perfection of the six;'™ she is said 
to be the perfection of the five, merit, knowledge, and wisdom. [He], 
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completely engaged in the Yoga of great sexual pleasure, enveloped in 
the requisites of the Yogu, is perfected in just a moment, endowed with 
merit and knowledge. Just as what is produced from the creeper is 
endowed with flowers and fruit, complete enlightenment’ is also 
equipped with the pair of requirements in one moment. He becomes 
the master of the thirty realms, there is no doubt. And the stage[s] are 
to be known as delighted, stainless and likewise flaming, radiating, 
very difficuit to conquer, confrontation, traveling far, unmoving, good 
mind, and the cloud of dharma, likewise the light called universal, 
unique, possessed of knowledge, are known as the thirteen.” 


A similarly doctrinal explanation for the importance of real sexual Yogas between 
men and women is given in the tenth chapter of the text, the chapter on the Praise of 
Women. Here the text clearly lays out che argument for practicing sexual Yogas in 
the context of traditional Buddhist ascetical and celibate doctrines. Candamaharosana 
Buddha here reinterprets the story of Sakyamuni Buddha’s leaving his harem behind 
as a separation in order to remove the sins of the world. and argues that the reason 
Buddha was able to defeat Mara was because Buddha knew the pleasure of the joining 
of the lotus and the vajra that tie had learned in the harem. The censures of women 
found in the Sura and Abhidharma literature are described as self-protective language 
only. Srdvakas who continue to censure women are said to lack faith due to 
beginningless ignorance, and to be unable to see the path to enlightenment in the 
women ail around them. 

Now the Lady (Bhagavati) spoke: “Is it possible, or not possible, Oh 

lord, to achieve the place of Candamah4rosana without a woman?" 

The Lord answered: "It is not possible, Oh Goddess." The Lady said: 

"Is it impossible without the experience of pleasure?" The Lord spoke: 

"The ultimate bodhi cannot be obtained only with the experience of 

pleasure; it is attained by the experience of a specific type of pleasure, 

and not otherwise..... For the sake of destroying the wickedness of the 


world, the wise son of Mdyddevt, leaving behind the eighty-four 
thousand, and also the harem, going to the banks of the Nirafijand, 
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illuminated the Buddhas and Siddhas; he escaped from Mdra, having 
repudiated him since that is not ultimate reality, since the Buddha was a 
master in the harem, provided with guardians, friendly, since he 
attained pleasure through the joining together of the vajra and the lotus; 
enlightenment is attained through pleasure, [and] pleasure is not 
[attained] without women. And the separation that is undertaken is in 
order to remove the wickedness of the world. However the world- 
[dwellers] become studeris of the Buddha, for that [purpose] the Victor 
{takes on] the form of the son of Mdyddevf. Whatever censures of 
women have been made in all the sutras and abhidharma [literature], 
[those] should be considered as various moral precepts according to 
language for one’s own protection; and one should teach about nirvana 
through the destruction of the five aggregates." Now the Bhagavatt 
Prajfidpdramité spoxe: “Who, Oh Bhagavan, is the son of Mayddevi, 
and who is Gopé?" Bhagavdn responded: "I am the son of Mdyddevi, 
and have achieved the state of Caydarosana. You are Bhagavatt, 
Gopd, i.e. Prajfidpdramitéd. As many as are all the women, they are 
considered to have that fi.e. your] form; all the men likewise are well 
known to have my form. And this world consists of wisdom and 
means, having arrived at the state of both....". Then the Bhagavati 
spoke: "Why, Oh Bhagavan, do the Sravakas censure women?" The 
Bhagavan responded: "Ail of those dwelling in the realm of desire 
who are known as Srdvakas etc., they do not know the path to 
liberation [even though] they see women everywhere. When proximity 
is difficult to attain for the funkumé etc.,'” then the state of great value 
is not considered valuable by the remote one (i.e. the Srdvaka). By 
reason of beginningless ignorance, these people lack faith: [they] do 
not put their thoughts on reality, since this is protected by me."'™ 


The /Ekaliavira]-Candamahdrosana represents a lineage of Buddhist Tantra 
that is explicitly sexual, and goes to great lengths to reinterpret earlier Buddhist 
doctrine in the context of a lovingly worshipful attitude towards all women. The text 
shows strong evidence of the influence of the KdmaSdstra tradition, and provides 
considerable detail on the actua! practice of sexual Yogas. No doubt the remaining 
untranslated chapters will prove quite illuminating as to some of the schools of 
Buddhist Tantra in India. The Tibetan systematizers of the Buddhist Tantric corpus 


included this text in the Vaircecana-kula of the Anuttarayogatantras (the other member 
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of this group being the Catuspltha--see Chapter 4.1.2 ), so technically speaking this 
Tantra is in the general class of the other well-known Anuttarayoga Tantras such as 
the Guhyasamdja, the Hevajra, the Cakrasamvara, and the Kdlacakra. 

9.3.2. The Sexua! Yoga Practice in the Malinivijaya 

Though most of the Mdlinfvijaya is devoted to the discussion of solitary 
meditations and Yogic practices by the initiate, there are references in the latter 
chapters of the text (the portions Gnoli did not translate) to sexual Yogas. After 
meeting up with the yoginis in the pithas and ksetras etc. by means of following the 
coded signs in the mantras, the yogI is instructed by the yoginf according to her 
particular doctrine, as described above. Then the text indicates the sexual rites. 
There is an oblique and unfortunately partly censored description of what appears to 
be intercourse practices designed to aid in preventing ejaculation, with the poetic 
metaphor of ‘causing the dawn to tremble’ employed for bringing the woman to 
orgasm. The reference to the ekam laksam or ‘single sign’ is also a bit obscure. It 
may refer to a common secret mantra to recite after the sexual union, as a trans- 
sectarian religious or spiritual sharing that is part of the Great Seal--and seals the 
bond. This is however speculative on my part, and I have not yet found an 
explanation for the term. What is interesting here is the context of using the term 
mahdadmudra (in the form mudrd mahati), a term much discussed in scholarship on 
Tibetan Buddhist Tantra; it appears to have originally referred in both the Saivite and 
earlier Buddhist Tantric literature to the best sort of female consort for the male 


practitioner. My (unproven) theory is that as the Tantric material was absorbed into 
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the Buddhist monastic curriculum, and it became necessary to reinterpret the overtly 
sexual doctrines of the texts, Pundarika and others took the jfidnamudrd classification 
and reformulated it as referring to a visualized consort. This would have served their 
purposes admirably. It would have indicated to the monastic Tantric disciples that 
although sexual Yogas were part of the tradition, the transcendent practice was with 
the visualized consort. Naturally any monk worth his salt would have wanted to ‘go 
for the gold,’ so to speak. so practicing with the visualized consort in that context 
wouid have been the gees route. Although interpretive on my part, I can so far 
find no other reasonable explanation for how it is that the mandmudrd term came to 
have such a different meaning in the later Buddhist Tantric tradition than it appears to 
have had in the earlier tradition (however, theze is a very large body of Buddhist 
Sanskrit Tantric titerature I have not yet read). Here is the MVT passage: 


This one, with this doctrine fully obtained, O you of good vow, 
becomes equal in strength to that, and enjoys whatever pleasures are 
desired; and further, having completed the service, the smart one 

_ should recite the single sign/tcken. Having satiated her with the tenth 
part, one should join in the <sudra-actions. This uttered-metrical 
portion becomes what causes the destruction of poison. This one, 
moving circularly in the vagina, should meditate on she-that-is- 
reddened: and through the sequence of moving to and fro, [she] has 
the [text missing...... ‘effect?’ ‘ejaculation?’] of the drop warded 
off/prevented. And staying in that [in the vagina], and by not 
contracting during the quick coming together strokes, and with the 
thoughts on nothing else, he also causes Urvast [the dawn] to tremble. 
The precept for the one who’s performed the service, with the 
recitation of the triple mark, satiating the glorious fruit of the lotus, 
provides great glory. The goddess who is possessed of the six states of 
arising, and who has mastered them by the stated path, who is the 
cause of al! siddhi, is produced from the mantras. Liberating the nine- 
natured etc: and the sevenfold rite of the trident and lotus, the wise one 
should provide the six-arising dsana to the entire-cakra-rite (Sarva- 
cakra-vidhau). And the Great Seal (mudrd mahatti) is to be employed 
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with the heart-seed [mantra] in the ceremony.'” 

It is not clear to me what ksudra-karman--‘acting in a low or vile manner’ according 
to Monier Wiliams--refers to here. I have not found this particular term elsewhere. 
Ksudra can also simply refer to something very small. Yet given the context, ksudra- 
karman may have been a slang term used for the sexual Yogas, perhaps picked up by 
the Tantrikas from the disparaging remarks made about them by their non-Tantric 
peers. The partially censored lines appear to indicate that particular movements by 
the yogini were recommended to assist the yogi in inhibiting his ejaculation. One 
other speculative note I would like to make here is about the recitation of the mantras 
before, during, and after the sexual rites that appears to be recommended by the text. 
We find in the opening stanzas of Somananda’s Sivadrstih--an early 10th century 
proponent of the Kasmiri Saivite Tantric tradition, the phrase: "Let Siva, who is co- 
penetrated with my own being (identified with me), praise Siva in his extended form 
through his own power, Siva who obscures himself by himself." This sort of self- 
reflexive self-identification of the initiate with his godhead is considered an essential 
prerequisite for the Tantric rites. Similarly, on the woman's part, she identifies 
herself with Sakti. The women in the rites are therefore by definition Sakti-yogints. 
We also have the doctrine throughout the Saivite Tantric tradition that the mantras-- 
particularly those of the Mdlinfvijaya--are sonic instantiations of Sakti, the goddess. 
Given that the text instructs the yogi to recite the appropriate mantras before, during, 
and after making. love to the yogini, and does nct appear to require the same 


recitation by the yogini (though this may simply be omitted from the text), could it 
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therefore be that the Devi who is invcked by the mantras 1s the Devi within the 
yogini-~i.e. that the mantric power of Sanskrit plays a central role in awakening the 
Devi aspect in the woman, and thereby revealing her to the man by awakening his 
sensitivity to her? 
9.4.0.1. Introduction to Section 9.4 and 9.5 

We have discussed in Chapter 7 how the subtle body doctrines of the Saivite 
and Buddhist Tantric traditions are grounded in the physiological doctrines of the 
Ayurveda tradition, and the psychophysiological views of the Yoga traditions and 
their inheritances from the estoric Vedic doctrines as enunciated in the Brdhmands, 
Aranyakas, and earliest Upanisads. We have seen in those discussions that the sexual 
Yogic practices of the Tantric traditions have profound psycho-physiological 
implications--that the Tantric doctrinal systems outline pathways of mind-body 
connections and speak of attaining ae of superhealth, free of disease and with an 
extended life. In Chapter 8 we looked at how the initiates must undergo staged 
purification processes prior to engaging in sexual Yogas, whereby they purify their 
psychophysiological constituents through these mind-body pathways. We have also 
seen how they map their subtle body physiology onto the cycling network of time as it 
was understood around the turn of the first millennium CE. And we have discussed 
the deific self-visualizations that are also integral to the re-envisioning of the self and 
the surrounding cosmos. (We also touched on this initiatory material again in the 
discussion of the Candamahdrosana Tantra above). Now we turn to the fundamental 


issue of the technology of the sexual Yogas themselves: what exactly did the Tantric 
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writers conceive of as happening within the initiate during the practice of the sexual 
Yogas? And how were these processes thought of as providing the initiates with their 
desired goals? Because of the complexity of the issues involved, and the multi- 
layered nature of some of the doctrines, I present this section in two parts. The first 
part (Section 9.4) will look at the Kdlacakratantra’s presentation of the technology 
and functioning of sexual Yoga practices. The second part (Section 9.5) will look at 
similar material from Abhinavagupta’s writings on the subject. 
9.4.0.2. Sexual Yoga in the Kalacakratantra 
(9.4.1. Technology of Sexual Yoga, 9.4.2. Characteristics of Women Who are 
Tantric Consorts, 9.4.3. Necessity of Contraception for Novice Practitioners, 
9.4.4. Provisions for Children Conceived in Tantric Rites, 9.4.5. Honoring the 
Menses, 9.4.5. ‘Drinking’ and ‘Eating’ the Five Nectars, 9.4.7. Sectarian 
Disagreement with the Saivite Tantrikas, 9.4.8. Sexual Light and Fire, 9.4.9. 
Eating the Semen and Vagiral J:ices) 

The material presented above serves as ample introduction to the discussion of 
sexual Yoga practices in the Kd/acakratantra. With the Kdlacakra we have a curious 
situation, since many sections of the text explicitly recommend and describe sexual 
Yogas, while in other portions it is clear that Pundarika, and some of the verses, are 
arguing a preference for visualization practices in place of actual sexual Yoga 
practices. As ! have indicated above, it appears to me that these ‘visualization- 
preference’ arguments were in deference to the pedagogical realities of the monastic 


education, though they were certainly an option in the early texts of both the Saivite 
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and Buddhist Sanskrit Tantras. The Kalackra Tantra is also in any case an unusual 
text of the Tantric genre, as it includes a wide range of very detailed information that 
I have so far not found in other Tantras--details on war machines and irrigation 
techniques, recipes for concocting perfumes and Ayurveda remedies, and explicitly 
detailed discussions of Rasayana therapies and recipes, all in the same text (however, 
these subjects may also be covered in as yet unpublished or unread Tantras--there are 
many). In this section I will examine the explicitly sexual material from the fifth 
chapter. Verse 5.75-5.85 and commentary of the Kdlacakratantra give some very 
detailed information about the sexual practices cf the Buddhist Tancrikds, and even 
include a disagreement with some of the sexual Yoga practices of the Saivite 
Tantrikas. 1 shall discuss this section here in some detail since this sort of material 
has not been much discussed in the published literature on the Kalacakra tradition. 
This section makes it very clear that in the perfection stage of the 11th century Indian 
Buddhist Tantric practitioners using Sanskrit as their communication medium, sexual 
Yogas were central to the perfection stage process, and the children who were 
sometimes conceived curing these practices and were highly valued and protected, as 
were young ladies who were groomed for the position of Tantric consorts from an 
early age. 

9.4.1. Technology of Sexual Yoga in the Kdlacakratantra 
Pundarika cites for us the basic schema of sexual Yoga practice from a 
passage in the now iost Root Tantra. This basic schema summarizes the preparatory 


rites, and indicates what the maie initiate (and by implication the female initiate) is to 
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do during sexuai intercourse, and indicates the results therefrom--all in a short 
summary verse. This verse also makes clear the fact that the advocation of sexual 
Yoga also existed in the Adibuddha or Root Tantra, and was not somehow an 
invention of the author(s) of the Laghukdlacekratantra verses: 

The meditation cn this was described by the Tethdgata in the 

knowledge chapter in the Root Tantrardja, [102.25] as follows-- 

‘Having medtitated into existence the smoke etc., and having made the 

thought motionless, Having purified [it--the citta] in the middle 

{channel]. one should bring the supremely indestructible into being. 

Having placed the thunderbolt (vajra) in the lotus, one should make the 

prdaa enter into the drop, And [make] the drops [enter into] the caxras; 

one should halt the vibration of the drops in the thunderbolt. [102.30] 

The yegi should always have a blocked-up /inga, and should always 

hold back his semen during the penetrations with his lightning bolt 

[vajrdvesair] while in sexual embrace with his great consort 

(mahaémudrd-prasangena]. Filled with the twenty-one thousand and six 

hundred supremely indestructible moments, he himself should become 

the great king, the lightning-bolt being. | }'"! 
So having visualized the various void states of consciousness embodied in the eight 
goddesses (smoke, sparks, fireflies, lamp flames, fire, the Moon, the Sun, and clear 
light), having stilled the swirling motion of the mind’s prdna so that the thinking is no 
longer agitated, and having brought the flowing psychophysiological prdnas into the 
central channel (susumnd-, avadhiiti-, or madhyama-ndqi), the yogi reenvisions 
himself as Bhagavan Kalacakra, who is the Supremely Indestructible (Parama-aksara) 
because he has conquered Time. The unspoken part here is that the yogini is to do 
the same, only envisioning herself as Kalacakra’s consort. Then the two of them join 
coitally, inserting his vajra (penis) into her lotus (vagina). As the orgasmic energies 


rise, and the bodhicitta flows (in both of them) he is to merge the prdnas that he has 


collected in his central channel into the 21,600 drops of bodhicitta, thereby 
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actualizing the mapping of his full daily cycle of life breaths into this extended 
moment of orgasmic bliss. The winds are however vibrational, pulsing with life, and 
so the bodhicitta is aiso pulsing and has the urge to emerge through his penis into his 
lover’s vagina in ejaculation. Here though the yogi is to still--through concentration-- 
the drops in his vajra, and hold them poised in the network of cakras arrayed down 
the length of his body. Then the bodhicitta rises upwards to their heads. Joined in 
blissful union with his lover who herself should have brought her own drops into 
balance in her cakras and withheld her own orgasmic secretion of vaginal juices, he 
becomes (i.e. no longer merely visualizes himself as) the Vajrasattva or electrical 
Kalacakra, and she becomes Ka@lacakra’s consort. 

Certainly in this passage it would be difficult to argue that the reference to the 
great consort (mahdmudrda) is somehow intended as purely symbolic or only 
visualized. The language is not too dissimilar from the ideas presented in the 
Candamahérosana, though here we have the overlay of the subtle-bodv’s 21,600 
breath-drops poised along the network of cakras and nddis in the subtle body, with 
the semen poised at the tip of his penis while he moves in and out of his lover’s 
vagina. The passage even gives us these ideas in both symbolic or esoteric and 
straightforward language: having inserted his vajra into his lover’s lotus, the yogi 
halts the vibration of the prdna-infused drops in his vajra, i.e. he retains his semen in 
his linga. The text could not really be more explicit. In a slightly later passage in 
the text Pundarika provides an explanation of the inner workings of this process. 


This passage includes among other things the use of the term sandhydbhdsd in a way 
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that appears to support my point from Chapter 8 that the term refers both to symbolic 
language, and to the bijamantras mapped to time’s sandhyds that allow the initiates to 
absorb the cosmos into their subtle bodies: 


When in intercourse with a young woman, the knowledge being (/Adna- 
sattva) makes the semen into a part of the prdya etc. winds, by 
drawing that into himself by what is inside the samdhyd language 
(samdhyd-bhdsd-antarena--this might also be read as ‘according to 
sandhydbhdsa’), i.e. he causes the bodhicitta to completely fill up 
upwards into the head--this is the meaning. And Jambhah [causes] its 
entrance; i.e. the inner fire [51.20] having made that flow, causes the 
entry of the flowing drop-form into the throat, into the heart, into the 
navel, [and] into the concealed lotus. Stiffness, i.e. the earth element, 
causes the binding of that drop form, that is, through the influence of 
the supreme happiness it does not cause the going out of what has come 
with extreme speed. The proud one!” is said to be the vibration 
located in the lightning jewel in the private lotus, a clear liquid from 
the drop of the water element; through the influence of its 
imperishable happiness, the water element causes the satisfaction, i.e. 
the coolness in the body--this is the meaning. In addition, [the Saktis] 
Locana etc. awaken that very flowing happiness so that it goes upwards 
from that place, with the lightning-bolt singers (vajra-gitikds) [51.25] 
previously mentioned. Then, Locanda impels it in the navel for the 
purpose of flowing, Mamaki {impels} in the heart for the sake of 
maturation, Pandara [impels it] in the throat for the sake of human 
effort. Tara [impels it] in the head for the sake of purity. The great 
happiness, having been made to rise up by them in that way, having 
become pure, causes the revelation of all the aggregates, constituents, 
bases of awareness etc. Then it becomes the place of omniscience for 
the yogis; it is not made to rise up by the song of the yoginis in the 
imagined mandala (na kalpita-mandale yogint-gltena usthapita iti). 
This is the esoteric meaning, both secretly and openly in all the 
Tantras.\\ 108} | 


The detail of the doctrine is intriguing. This appears to say that Stambha or the earth 
element (as a goddess) is responsible, through the influence of the ultimate happiness, 
for preventing the orgasmic rush (dgatasya ativegah) from exiting the body. This is 


in keeping with the discussion of the earth element in Ayurveda, where for instance 
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the earth element is always included as the binding element when making pills. 
Presumably coldness or coolness is here equated with the rush of satisfaction through 
the body with the satiation of the erotic urges after orgasm, though that is not entirely 
clear from the text. Jambha, who in the Atharvaveda is a disease-causing demon,'” 
has been transformed into tejas, the internal fire of the body. This is perfectly in 
keeping with the logic of Tantric Yoga. Mastering the wind flows in Tantric Yoga is 
repeatedly said to free one from various diseases. Here Jambha has been tamed and 
turned into an aid to enlightenment and liberation. In chapter 17 of the 
Guhyasamdjatantram the four Prajfids are assigned to four primary elements--Locana 
to earth, Mamaki to water, Pandara to fire, and Tara to wind. The combination of 
the sky element and the lightning element is Vajradharah.''* Provided we can assume 
a consistent mapping schema (and there is considerable evidence from other Tantras 
that we can), then what we have here is a mind-body technique from within the logic 
of the Indian system of physiology. The earth element of the physical and subtle 
bodies is reenvisioned as the goddess or Prajfia Locana. As the initiate reconceives of 
his or her own earth elements as the deity, this empowers the body in a new way that 
contributes to the raising of the bodhicitta up to the head. The other ‘deified’ aspects 
of the physique, water, fire, and wind as Mdmakt, Pdndara, and Tard provide 
progressive boosts along the route up through the cakras. The ‘revelation’ 
(niravaranam) of all the aggregates, constituents, bases of awareness etc. indicates 


that through this sexual-yoga purification of the different aspects constituting the 


psychophysical being one comes to the enlightened state of seeing the void-nature of 
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one’s own being. Then the yogis (and yoginis) reach a state of omniscience. 
Pundarika draws a distinction at the end of this passage, apparently indicating that this 
revelation cannot be achieved strictly with visualized Prajfias--the implication being 
that one must engage in the actual sexual Yoga in order to reach this result. 

A section of the fifth chapter has a more detailed discussion of the sexual 
Yoga process. The section begins with Pundarika’s remark that engagement in these 
sexual practices begins when one has seen the ‘voidness-image’ (Sunyata-bimbe drste 
sati) by means of controlling the prdga. Once the initiate has achieved internal 
friction of the ten winds in the central channel, and seen the void-image, he ignites 
the flame-tipped lightning of the goddess Candali in the navel center. A light ray 
from this lightning-fire (¢adid-anala) shoots up into the third eye, triggering the 
downward flow of the nectar of moon drops (i.e. the inner Soma) through the cakras. 
The drops travel from the forehead through the throat, heart, and navel centers, and 
finally into the secret or private cakra, i.e. the genital cakra. The ‘moment’ (ksana) 
of the merging of wisdom and intuition is achieved in the moment that the intensely 
pleasurable energy of the vibrational drops that have gone into the ‘lightning-jewel’ 
are held by the power of the prdna and apdna (prdana-apdna-balena) in the tip of the 
penis without ejaculation (kulifa-mani-gatam sanniruddham dhvajagre lina-mukhe). 
Simultaneously the speech, thought, and knowledge drops are held in the navel, heart, 
and throat, creating "the garland of drops” through the central channel of the subtle 
body.'!® As the text says, ‘that vibrational energy that is the moment of [the union 


of] wisdom and knowledge provides happiness by means of the unejaculated garland 
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of drops.’''® In this moment too one encompasses within oneself all the prior 
initiation stages referred to as the child stages, the maturation stages, the full grown 
or older stages, and the Prajapati stage in the SekoddeSah: 


Now when the voidness image is being seen by [means of] the prdna 
blockage, the attainment of the moment for the yogis is stated--5.75: 
By the winds being rubbed together, the flame tipped lightning makes 
the moon flow into the head; Whatever drop has flowed from this 
[place in the head], going into the throat and [then] into the heart, 
[then] into the navel and into the secret [cakra], it is withheld;} It is 
the drop’s vibrational flow going into the thunderbolt jewel, being 
withheld at the sex organ’s tip. [39.15] That moment of wisdom and 
knowledge, if it provides happiness with an ejaculated garland of 
drops.... (the phrase continues with the first line of the next 
verse)}|75!! (Commentary): "With the winds" etc. By prdndydma the 
ten winds are rubbed together. When the speech image is being seen 
by those ten, the prdya and apdna etc. being rubbed together, [then 
there is] in the navel pericarp Candali,'"’ the lightning flame’s tip [or] 
ray; that tip in the head, i.e. in the forehead [cakra], causes the moon 
to flow--hence the bodhicitta has its birthplace. Whatever bodhicitta 
drop has flowed, from this, from the forehead [cakra], having gone 
into the throat, the heart, the navel, the secret place, it is withheld, i.e. 
[39.20] by the prdna’s and apdna’s strength the bodily drop is in the 
secret [cakra] withheld--in the same way the speech, thought, and 
knowledge drop[s] are in the navel, heart, and throat withheld, hence, 
that is the vibrational flow of the drop. In this regard, the additional 
spontaneous flow--from the bodily drop that is situated in the secret 
[cakra], since it is held back--is called the vibrational flow. In that 
sense going into the thunderbolt jewel, being withheld at the sex 
organ’s tip, at the tip of the /inga. The wisdom and knowledge 
moment is the vibration, that, if it provides happiness with an 
ejaculated garland of drops, as the cause, then there is no knowledge of 
the physical consort (Karmamudrd). Hence wisdom and knowledge is 
explained. | 175 | | 


Since the drops are held back, or stopped in the individual cakras, how could 
it be possible to have a vibrational flow (spanda-dravam)? The problem is solved by 
positing an additional spontaneous flow (aparam svaccha-dravam) from these stopped 


(avaruddha) drops. A contemporary parallel comes to mind from supreconductivity 
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research in materials science, where the cooling of the material to the point where 
atomic motion of molecular components slows down considerably allows an electrical 
current to flow with little or none of the resistance normally present in electrical 
circuits. Here, in the Tantric system, the spontaneous vibrational flow becomes 
possible once the drops have been stopped in the individual cakras--something similar 
in concept to current experimental physics’ atom-traps, where lasers are used to trap 
individual atoms in chambers. Here the ‘chamber’ is the cakra and the ‘lasers’ are 
the initiate’s samddhis. Here a distinction is drawn between the spanda-sukham or 
vibrational pleasure, and the nispanda-sukham or non-vibrational pleasure. The 
former, resulting from joining with the karma-mudrda or the jfidna-mudrd, is said to be 
perishable, while the pleasure from the mahdmudrd is said to be the supremely 
indestructible. The three types of sexual Yoga, that with the karma-mudrd, with the 
jfidna-mudrd, and the mahdmudrd are mapped to the three SekoddeSa initiation stages. 
9.4.1.1. The Sekoddesa and the Four Moments 

The SekoddeSa refers to a threefold purification of the body, speech, and mind 
by the perishable and imperishable, the vibrational and non-vibrational, and what is 
beyond those, with a fourth being the complete purification of jAdna; these are again 
reclassified as four--childhood, maturation, and full grown or old age, and prajdpatih- 
-the old name for the Vedic creator god, literally ‘the father of progeny.’'’® 
SekoddeSah 18: From the division of touching the breast of the 
Wisdom (consort), there is the pleasure that is the release of the 
bodhicitta. The child is he who’s been anointed by the breast [milk], 
whence pleasure is attained. (19): From titillating the private parts for a 


long time, the pleasure of the release of the bodhicitta is produced; the 
mature one is he who’s been anointed by the private parts, since it is 
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from the private (cakra) that pleasure is obtained. (20): From titillating 
the private parts for a long time, pleasure is produced from the 
vibration at the tip of the vajra (penis); the old or full-grown one is 
anointed by wisdom and knowledge (prajfid-jfdna-abhisiktah sa 
vrddhah) since he has become vibration (spandam gato yatah). (21): 
From the passionate love of the great consort (mahdmudrda-anurdgdat) 
the pleasure is produced from non-vibration; since he who has been 
anointed by the great consort achieves the state of non-vibration. (22): 
He is known as Prajdpati who is the progenitor of all the saviors; the 
Vajrasattva, the Great Being (mahdsattva) and the Bodhisattva are non- 
dual, imperishable. (23): This one who is the Tantric being or 
Covenant Hero (Samaya-sattva) is fourfold, possessed of the vajra- 
yoga; he is known as Kdlacakra since he provides liberation to the 
yogis.'' 


The use of the term spanda here for the orgasmic ‘moment’ suggests to me 
some interaction with the context of the Kasmir Saivite system, where the Spanda- 
§astra played an important role. In keeping with sectarian rivalry, this may in part 
explain why the spanda state of pleasure is listed as a high, though not the highest 
achievable state. The four moments are defined in the Advayavajrasamgrahah (32.14- 
15) as vicitra-vipdka-vilaksana-vimardah,'**\.e. variegated, matured, without 
characteristic, and rubbing together or crushing. Presumably the vimarda-ksana is 
intended here in the Kdlacakra. However, the Bauddha-tantra-ko$a quotes the 
DohdkoSavydkhya’s (p.68) description of the four moments, giving a different 
sequence: 

“Variegated and mature, and rubbing together, and without 

characteristic, Having come together with the set of four moments, the 

yogis know [them] in this way.|| The variegated is called diverse, 

consisting of embracing, kissing, etc.| The matured is the opposite of 

that, enjoying the pleasure of knowledge.!! Rubbing together is said to 

be shining, and ‘the pleasure is enjoyed by me.*| The [moment] 


lacking characteristic is different than the [other] three, without either 
passion or dispassion. | }'?! 
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The Hevajratantra also lists the four moments in this order (1.1.24). By the 
DohdkoSavydkhyé description, the fourth of the four moments would be vilakyana. 
Snellgrove explains that the rite of sexual union for the yogf and yogini proceeds in 
four stages, and these stages are experienced as four successive states of happiness at 
the four moments: the teacher consecration = joy at the variegated moment; the 
secret consecration = supreme joy at the matured moment; the (union) of wisdom 
and knowledge = the joy of cessation at the rubbing-together moment; the fourth 
consecration = the orgasmic joy at the moment without characteristics.'” These 
different versions of the moment suggest a lively tradition at the time these texts were 
written. 

The next verse of the Kdlacakra (5.76) speaks of the ‘six paths’ (rasa-gati), 
perhaps a parallel to the six paths (sagdadhvan) of the Saivite Trika system. Both sets 
of six paths are used as terms for everything in the cosmos mapped within the 
initiate’s body. Here the text speaks of ‘having by prdna drawn towards oneself all 
things, i.e. the 21,600 [drops] residing in the six paths, i.e. residing in the six 
mandalas of the earth etc.’ There is a reference to dying here, though only as a 
caveat, saying that even one who dies will be liberated in their next birth as long as 
they are engaged in this practice. This verse and commentary elaborates what it is 
the yogi draws into his body with the drops, and the sort of powers that accrue to 
mastering the practice of controlling the orgasmic drops during sexual Yoga. 

[39.25] 5.76: Therefore the dharma realm provides the orgasmic, non- 

vibrational moment of happiness, Having with the prdna drawn towards 


oneself all things residing in the six paths, having destroyed the 
addictions and the mdrds;| [It provides] prosperity/supernatural power, 
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the ground of omniscience, three-worlds’ guruship, when yogis are 
born here; If one dies, having perceived that, having entered the path, 
[one is liberated] after another birth.||76} | (Commentary): [40.1] 
Therefore, because it is imperishable/non-ejaculated (acyuta), what is 
the non-vibrational happiness moment, here, the dharma-realm, the 
perfection of wisdom, provides. Therefore [it--the non-vibrational 
happiness moment--is] the great consort happiness, the supremely 
indestructible, the action and knowledge consort happiness, the 
vibration, the means’ happiness, the perishable, the vibration (spanda) 
the child, and the full-grown. Just as the (alchemical) rasa is a child, a 
youth, full grown, and bound, so too the semen is the child, the 
mature, the aged, and the stopped, because of the destruction of all 
obscurations. An obscuration is an impurity. That itself is the 
bodhicitta rising upwards, when it goes into the forehead [cakra], 
[40.5] then it becomes what has come the way it has gone (Tada 
yathdgatam tathdgatam bhavati). Thinking that, having with the pradna 
drawn towards onself all things, i.e. the 21,600 [drops]'” residing in 
the six paths, 1.e. residing in the six mandalas of the earth etc. 
Likewise having destroyed the addictions and the mards, the 
supernatural powers (rddhi) of the omniscient [and] the twelve stages as 
will be described. It provides the three-worlds’ guruship--i.e. the 
superhuman powers of omniscience, of the knowledge of all forms, of 
the knowledge of the path, of the knowledge of the path’s forms, etc. 
for the birth of yogis, of the heroic ones. Hence the one who is 
accomplished in Yoga, when he dies, being one who has entered the 
path, then by perceiving that, by the strength of memory traces, again, 
with another human birth, [40.10] one attains everything; after seven 
births, even being a non-heroic one (i.e. a non-7d@ntrika) one achieves 
knowledge--this is the rule.| 176! | 


9.4.2. Characteristics of Women Who are Tantric Consorts 

Verse 5.77 and commentary provide a schema of female Tantric consorts 
according to age. The ‘body-consort’ (kdya-mudrd) is a young virgin girl (aksaya- 
yoni) either under 8 years of age, or between 8 and 10 years of age. The ‘speech- 
consort’ (vdnmudrd) is either between 11 and 15 years of age, or between 15 and 20 
years old, and then again between twenty and forty. The ‘mind-consort’ (citta-mudrd) 


is between 40 and 60 years of age, or between 60 and 100 years old. The text then 
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says that aside from these three types, ‘an eleven year old [girl], completely endowed 
with all the qualities, is to be protected by the royal guru, or by the king, [either of 
whom] has been consecrated, or by the other masters [who] have been anointed."!”* 
This latter remark suggests that young women chosen to become Tantric consorts 
were selected at a young age and protected by the royal household or the gurus or 
Tantric masters until they came of age and were able to participate in the rites. In the 
context of an Indian culture where arranged marriages of prepubescent girls was 
actually a requirement in Vedic culture, and was a widespread practice, this parallel 
for Tantric practitioners would not have been out of place. 


Now the arisal of the bodhisattva’s governance is stated--5.77: She who 
is without qualities and of slight appearance, bereft of sense objects, the 
body consort, she is twofold; After her, she who is passionately 
devoted, has the highest treasure of qualities, she who has speech’s 
intrinsic form, is twofold also;} The black one, the white one, devoted, 
she who delights in sense objects and qualities, the mind consort, she is 
twofold; [40.15] The eight, the two, the five [and] five, evidently, and 
the twenty, and the forty, and the hundred.|1!77!! "She who’s without 
qualities" etc. Here she is a young lady, without qualities, without the 
dharma realm quality, because of not moving (acyavandt) she is of 
slight appearance, her bodily constituents not filled out (i.e. not having 
entered puberty), without descended teeth, of eight years’ age. Then 
the second, whose teeth have descended, is more than ten years old. 
Hence the body consort, of unbroken womb (i.e. still a virgin). From 
the end of that, beginning from eleven years, up until the fifteenth 
year, the one passionately devoted, intent on the treasure of qualities, 
up through the next five years, the speech consort [40.20] is twofold 
also. Hence the eight years, the two years, the five [and] the five 
years. Then after twenty, the next twenty,'”° i.e. [up to] forty years. 
Likewise the mind consort, one, devoted to the black state of being 
(krsna-bhdva-anuraktd). In this way [up to] the sixty year old woman. 
In addition the next void and Veda,'” i.e. up until [an additional] forty 
years; devoted to the white state of being, an old woman, 
characterized by old age and grey hair, ending with one hundred years 
of age. Hence the mind-consort is twofold. Among these three, the 
body consort is an infant, the speech consort is a full grown [woman], 
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the mind consort is an elderly [woman]. Aside from these three, 

[40.25] an eleven year old [girl], completely endowed with all the 

qualities, is to be protected by the royal guru, or by the king, [either of 

whom] has been consecrated, or by the other masters [who] have been 

anointed. | 177} | 
9.4.3. Necessity of Contraception for Novice Practitioners 

With verse 5.78 we have a prescription for young male Tantric practitioners 
who are not yet ‘jewel-masters’ (ratnefdah), i.e. have not yet mastered the technique 
of firdhva-retas or acyuta-bodhicitta, i.e. retaining the semen during sexual 
intercourse. For them measures are to be taken to ensure that the yogini, the ‘mother 
of the best victors’ (jinavara-janani) is ‘protected by the yogins’ (yogibhi raksantiya). 
This is probably an admonition to use some sort of birth-control technique, given the 
context of the discussion and the ensuing verses that discuss what happens if the 
woman conceives. The young initiate, after making sure his lover is well-instructed 
in the Tantras, has been initiated with the authoritative Buddhist mantras (Buddha- 
adhisthana-mantras), and with the instruction in the Majfijusri samddhi, releases his 
semen ‘into her secret lotus together the body, speech, and mind mantras.’ Here 
again, as with the Candamahdrosana rites discussed above, we have the statement that 
the woman is also a Tantric initiate. Having provided her protection in her secret 
lotus by the unexplained ‘six limbs’, ‘for the sake of complete protection’ he should 
happily eat up whatever semen remains on her vulva or his dinga. 

5.78: As long as [he] is not'”’ yet a jewel lord, the progenitoress of the 

best of the victors is to be protected by the yogins; At the time when 

the jewel lord has been produced, having spun the mandala that is the 

abode of all qualities;! [41.1] With the buddha-governance mantras, 


[he] releases the equal happiness, together with the mantra, into the 
secret lotus; Having provided protection in the secret [lotus] 
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(contraception?) he should make savory the bodhicitta residing in the 
lightning jewel.||78]{| As long as the jewel lord does not exist. "Does 
not exist," i.e. does not exist, [and] as long as there is rajas (i.e. 
menstrual blood or ovum, i.e the woman is in her fertile period; the 
point appears to be that until the male tdntrika has mastered the 
technique of non-ejaculatory orgasm, some form of birth-control for the 
woman must be employed) it is to be protected. The jewel lord at time 
of production, having produced [by spinning] the mandala that is the 
abode of all qualities, Kdlacakra, previously having made her well 
instructed, then [41.5] having consecrated her, with the Buddha 
governance mantras, with the six lightning bolts, with the Mafjusri 
samadhi, and having made her into prajfid, he releases equal happiness, 
at the time when there is flow in the right nddf, [he releases] the 
bodhicitta, into her secret lotus together with the mantra, together with 
the body, speech, and thought mantra, he discharges. Then having 
provided protection in her secret [lotus] with the six limbs,'”* then he 
should make savory the bodhicitta residing in the lightning jewel. The 
yogi gives that to her also. What is outside of her lotus, having 
grasped that with the ring finger and thumb, he should eat it with relish 
for the sake of complete protection, [41.10] according to this 
prescription. | 178} | 


This section of the Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd appear to offer a recognition 
that many of the young practitioners of the Tantric sexual Yogas would not have been 
immediately able to master the technique of non-ejaculatory orgasm. As with any 
Yoga, the sexual Yogas also required considerable practice to attain mastery. At the 
end of this passage we have what appears to be an early attempt at contraception. 

The Yogin is instructed to lustily eat the semen and blood (or vaginal juices) that may 
remain on the outside of the woman’s vulva after intercourse. This sort of 
extraordinarily explicit sexual instruction is not uncommon in Buddhist Tantric texts. 
As demonstrated above, in the Candamahdrosana we have similarly explicit material 
for lovemaking between the yogi and yogini, with a variety of ratibandhas described 


in great detail. The yogi is instructed to eat all the woman's outflows--sweat, snot, 
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blood, etc., as part of loving her completely.'” The relishing of eating the semen and 
blood or vaginal juices is not out of character in the context of other such writings. 
9.4.4, Provisions for Children Conceived in Tantric Rites 

Almost as though to counter any doubt that the verse KCT 5.78 and 
commentary are meant literally, not in some symbolic or visualized fashion only, 
verse 5.79 describes what the results will be if, despite the protective measures, a 
child is conceived by the Tantric practitioners. Such a child is described as a 
‘beautiful diamond’ or ‘beautiful lightning’ (mafijuvajra). In keeping with standard 
medical explanations from the Ayurveda tradition, the text says that in the case of a 
predominance of prajfid--the feminine sexual fluids (rakta for blood or ovum here)--a 
daughter will ensue, and the rule is that she will be a Buddha’s mother, Manjusri’s 
Universal Mother (raja ddhikydd yadi duhitd bhavati, tada .... buddhamdata dhruvam 
s@ iti mafijusrt-vif§vamata adhisthdna-vidhih).'* In fact Pundarika seems to suggest in 
his commentary that on these occasions it was desirable to conceive a child. He says 
that if a child is not conceived in the first menstrual cycle, then one should ‘spin the 
mandala’ again, with different samddhis (usnisa-samddhi, krodha-samddhi, etc.), and 
release the bodhicitta during successive menstruations. The child born from the 
second cycle would be The White Lotus Holder (sita-kamala-dharah); a third-cycle 
boy would be Jambhalah Vajradharah, while a third cycle girl would be Pdndara, 
and so on. It appears that the senior women in the Tantric ‘clan’ served as foster 
grandmothers for children born from these rites. One rather intriguing element in this 


passage is what appears to be a Tantric invention of feminine consorts for the 
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KrodheSvaras, the fierce Buddhas that appear in the Dharmasamgrahah as solitary 
male deities--these are the pairs arrayed in the Kdlacakra mandala. Here the first set 
of the types of male children that will be born at particular months--determined by the 
sequential number of the Tantric consort’s menses cycle--are typed as the different 
KrodheSvaras, and daughters who might be born as a result of procreative sex at those 
times are given the names of goddesses who appear to be equivalent to Krodhesvaris. 


5.79: In that case, should there be a child, he is a son of the victor’s 
progenitor, [and] he himself is beautiful lightning (Mafijuvajra). 
Whenever there is an excess of wisdom, a daughter will be produced, 
Buddha’s mother [she] certainly will be;| Therefore, with the other 
three flowers, he who holds the white lotus, Jambhala, with a lightning 
bolt in hand; The other'*' eight, with the eight flowers, situated in the 
cardinal and intermediate directions, those possessed of great 
supernatural power, the fierce kings. | |79!| [41.15] In that case, in the 
depositing [of the bodhicitta in the secret lotus], should there be a 
child, a beautiful diamond is he indeed.“* From an excess of wisdom, 
i.e., from an excess of ovum, if a daughter is produced, then the 
universal mother becomes the governess." Therefore Buddha’s 
mother she certainly will be, i.e. the universal mother of MafijuSri's; 
[thus] the precept on authority. Therefore, with the other three 
flowers. Here, if in the first menstruation a foetus is not produced, 
then again and again with each menstrual discharge, having spun the 
mandala, with the other samddhis, one should release the bodhicitta. 
In this way, [if a child is born after coitus] in the second, [he is] the 
white lotus holder, i.e. he is the emanation of the Lord of the World 
[Lokefvara]. [41.20] [If a child is born after coitus] in the third 
{menstrual cycle], he is Jambhala’s emanation; in the fourth, he is the 
one with a lightning bolt in hand, in the case of a son [being born]. 
In the case of a daughter, she is governed by the Pandard and 
Vasudhdara sound lightning. Then the other eight, with the eight 
flowers, situated in the cardinal and intermediate directions, those 
possessed of great supernatural power, the fierce kings (krodhardjas = 
krodheSvaras). Here'*> when Jambhala rules in the east, with the 
usnisa samadhi the usnisa rules. When the speech lightning is held in 
the hand of the extremely dark blue woman, either the Sumbha king 
(i.e. one of the Krodhesvards), or She of terrifying eyes'®* comes into 
being. Then [when a child is born after coitus] in the fifth menses [the 
son is] the obstacle destroyer,'?’ [41.25] [and the daughter is] she who 
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is infinitely heroic; [when a child is born after coitus] in the sixth 
menses, [the son is] the destroyer of wisdom (PrajfAdntakah, one of the 
ten Krodhe$vardas).** [and] [the daughter is] Jambht;'*? [when a child is 
born after coitus] in the seventh [menses], [the son is] the Lotus- 
Destroyer (Padmantakah, another KrodheSvarah), and [the daughter is] 
a resolute woman;'” [when a child is born after coitus] in the eighth 
[menses], [the son is] the Destroyer of Death (Yamdntaka, another 
KrodheSvarah),‘*' and {the daughter is] an arrogant woman.'*? Then 
[when a child is born after coitus] in the ninth [menses], [the son will 
be] of great strength (Mahdbalah, another of the KrodheSvards), and 
[the daughter is] Mdre/t/cf;'* [when a child is born after coitus] in the 
tenth [menses], [the son will be] the Unmoving (Acalah, another 
KrodheSvarah), and [the daughter will be] Cunda.'“* [When a child is 
born after coitus] in the eleventh [the boy will be] a the ‘miser’ (the 
Krodhe§$vara Takkirdjah),'© and [the daughter] a worrier;'*° [when a 
child is born after coitus] in the twelfth [menses], [the boy will be] he 
who has a dark blue stick (the Krodhesvara Niladanda), and [the girl 
will be] she of the diamond chain (Vajrasynkhald) so it is in the 
intermediate directions. Similarly with the fierce samddhi the there is 
governance by the fierce [deities] over the foetus. Then the thirteenth 
menstruation is again just like the first, the ignorance etc. 

limb. | 179 | | '47 


The next verse (5.80) adds that during the first twenty years of the mother’s 
life children born from the Tantric rites are hearty Manjughosas, really intelligent 
bodhisattvas. Those born when the mother is between the ages of 20 and 40 are 
inclined to be a bit less intelligent, and those born to a Tantric mother after the age of 
forty are will be unintelligent and weak (asattvo 'Ipaviryah). In what sounds like a 
direct rebuke to those favoring the ascetic path who disdain women, verse 5.81 says 
that the menses in the yoni is not a sense-object that is to be avoided or gotten rid of, 
since without it there can be no consecration (this is quite similar to the 
Candamahdrosana admonitions cited above). And furthermore, an impotent man 
cannot be a Tantric master, since he cannot perform the wisdom consecration (tasmdd 


yonau rajo na pratihata-visayas tad-vindSdn na sekah kin nu prajna-abhiseko jinapati- 
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vacanair nasta-bijasya deyah).'* 


[42:1] 5.80: Whatever menses is produced in that month, that is also, 
in fact, the springing forth of Mafijughosa (‘He of the beautiful voice’). 
For twenty years, at each menses, a really intelligent (mahdsdttvika) 
bodhisattva [is conceived];| [One] somewhat less intelligent is born 
then, up to forty [years];'*° Then for the next twenty years, on the 
other hand, [is produced] one who is not intelligent,'°° and has little 
fortitude. | |80!! [42.5] (Commentary): Therefore whatever menses is 
produced in that month, indeed, that menses is also the springing forth 
of Mafijughosa. In this way, relying on a samadhi focused on that,'*! 
the yogi should discharge the bodhicitta. That is the basis of the 
foetus; up to twenty years,'*? at each menstruation, when the 
bodhisattva comes into being, whether there be one, or two, etc. from 
the mother, [he will be] a greatly intelligent one. [One] somewhat 
devoid of intelligence comes to be, until forty years, from the mother, 
i.e. up until [the next] twenty years. And then on the other hand, one 
who is not intelligent, and of little fortitude. In that way, [up through] 
eighty years, the foetus is governed [42.10] by the differences between 
the mother’s sattva, rajas, and tamas.|\80! | 


9.4.5. Honoring the Menses 

As a direct counterpoint to the early Buddhist male ascetic meditations that 
countenanced considering a woman as a lowly source of pain and suffering, the 
Kdlacakratantra therefore states in 5.81 that the ovum or menses, the woman’s fertile 
fluid in this system, is to be honored and sanctified, because it is the source of life of 
potential bodhisattvas. This is the same position shared by the Saiva Tantrikas--a 
direct contradiction of the puritanical purity laws of ancient Hindu society that 
considered menstrual blood as one of the great impurities. The point here seems to 
be that due to the fertile potency of the menses--as the source of human life--the 
ascetical or puritanical denial of women, sex, and menses is considered ineffective. 
There appears to be a double entendre to sekah here--the term refers to both 


consecration, and to seminal fluid. With the destruction or loss of the menses, 
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seminal fluid is impossible since the child who grows into a virile man would not 
exist; secondly, without menses, the sexual power harnessed in the Tantric rites 
would not exist. And just as Tantric rites are impossible without menses, they are 
also impossible without semen--hence the comment about the uselessness of an 
impotent man (nastabija--lacking seed) as a Tantric guru. So the verse offers a dual 
repudiation of ascetic denial of the sexuality. 


5.81: Therefore the menses in the womb is not a sense domain that is 
repulsed--there is no consecration/seminal effusion from its destruction; 
How much less could the consecration of wisdom, with the statements 
of the lord of victors, be given by an impotent'’? man?;! Their 
[feminine plural] earth, water, fire, wind and space qualities are to be 
searched for with the victor’s limbs; This one [she] becomes the agent 
for the objective of sentient beings, she is many fruited, she is the 
bodhicitta’s service.||81!! [42.15] Therefore the menses in the womb 
is not a repulsed sense domain of the fetus--there is no 
consecration/seminal effusion from its destruction; i.e. when there ts 
no seed of wisdom and [there is] seed of means, through growth, how 
much less could the consecration of wisdom, with the statements of the 
lord of victor, by an impotent man, i.e. by an old man, be given? Just 
as [this is true] for the bhiksu, so [it is true] in wisdom; just as [it is 
true] for the bhiksunt, [so it is true in means?]. In this sense the 
twenty year old ones, the beautiful ones, for the purpose of 
consecration, for the purpose of authority, the earth constituent, with 
twenty years each for the earth element, and in just the same way 
possessed of the qualities of water, fire, wind and space, up toa 
century,'™ are to be investigated with the victors’ limbs. This one 
[she] becomes the agent for the objective of sentient beings, she is 
many fruited, she is the bodhicitta’s service, [42.20] because she begets 
the bodhisattva. | \81} | 


So each twenty years represents, or is governed by, one of the five dhdtus, or 
paficamahdbhitas. The beautiful, twenty year old women, who have the qualities of 
earth, water, fire, wind, and space in each of their (ideally) twenty year segments of 


100 years of life, are to be explored with the victor’s limbs. The “victors” here are 
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the Tantric adepts. Avigair anvesanlyd, to be searched for or investigated with the 
limbs certainly, sounds like a metaphor for sexual exploration. 

9.4.6. ‘Drinking’ and ‘Eating’ the Five Nectars 

The procreative possibilities in Tantric unions having been addressed, the text 
then moves to a consideration of drinking, protecting, and eating the ‘nectar’ (amyta). 
Here (verse 5.82), the nectar is provided by the absorption into the central subtle 
body channel, the avadhitt, of not only all the winds and drops, as stated above, but 
also the flowing constituents of the physical body (according to the Ayurveda system). 
The avadhatt is likened to a bee who drinks the nectar of the blood and the flesh. 
Recall that in Ayurveda doctrine the seven basic constituents of the body--the plasma 
(rasa), blood (rakta), flesh (mdamsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjd), and 
semen (Sukra)--are said to ‘flow’ through the inner channels of the body, odd as this 
sounds to us (see discussion in Chapter 7.3.3.1.). This is not some auto-cannabalistic 
bee (maksaka) here; rather it is an extension of the logic of withdrawing the winds 
into the central channel--the Tantric extrapolation of earlier Yogic ideas of 
pranayama. Since internally flowing winds and drops of bodhicitta can be drawn into 
the central channel, then so too can internally flowing dhdtus. Hence urine and feces 
are also drawn into the internal rasa via Yogic means, so that the five nectars, blood, 
flesh, semen, urine and feces are internally consumed by the central channel. This 
provides a different interpretation of the Tantric admonitions to consume these 
‘nectars.’ The text speaks of ‘the unemitted feces and urine, blood and flesh, and the 


supremely sama-rasa, i.e. equally mixed vital fluid of semen and blood, are not 
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emitted (acyuta), not outflowing, and become arrested, and revealed, having entered 
into the middle of the chardi’--the ‘protected residence’ that is the bodhicitta residing 
in the central avadhatt channel, when it has entered into the middle of the Wisdom 
consort’s lotus (vagina) and yet remains inside the male initiate’s lightning jewel 
(erect penis) and (has not escaped from) the garland of cakras mentioned previously 
(referred to as ‘the secret etc. faces’). This is a step forward in the sexual Yoga 
practice. Earlier, as mentioned above, the initiate has managed through the Yoga of 
drawing the 21,600 drops into the central channel to hold the body, speech, mind, 
and wisdom drops in the cakras while in orgasmic sexual union with his consort, yet 
he then ejaculates and she may well conceive a child. Here he does not ejaculate, and 
in a further adumbration of the Tantric version of prdydydma, he becomes capable 
then of also drawing into the central channel the most basic physical constituents of 
the material body. This level of the Yoga then moves from the subtle body inso the 
dense physical body, adding a new measure of control of our psycho-physical 
presence as living human beings. There is an interesting refinement in the 
commentary of the notion of arresting the bodhicitta without ejaculation: though not 
emitted externally into the vagina (lotus), the semen said to have nonetheless entered 
into the vagina while being arrested in the tip of the penis (lightning jewel), and 
thereby the bodhicitta becomes revealed--not otherwise. 

Now the drinking of the immortality neciar is stated--5.82: She who 


drinks blood, she is the single nectar, the bee of the best of gods and 


men; [She is] the secure dwelling, from the secret etc. face; located in 
the lightning jewel, it has not entered into the middle of the lotus; }'* 
Feces and urine, blood and flesh, the supreme equal flavor, having 


entered into the middle of the protected dwelling, [42.25] This is 


knowledge and the nectar of immortality, and it is taught by the three 
realms’ lord in all the Tantras.||82!! "Who drinks blood,” etc. In this 
regard, externally, by the exoteric meaning (neydrtha) the bee who 
drinks blood, she in esoteric meaning is the avadhirt (central channel). 
She who at the time of ejaculation drinks the blood constituent, she is 
the bee, the one nectar of the best gods and men she is the bee, the 
avadhiatt, arrested--this is the meaning. She who externally is the 
secure dwelling of what is enjoyed, she is by esoteric meaning the 
protected dwelling, the bodhicitta; from the secret etc. face, I.e. 
located in the lightning jewel, it has not externally entered into the 
middle of wisdom’s lotus. In the same way the unemitted feces and 
urine, [43.1] blood and flesh, the supreme equal juice, not flowing, '*’ 
having entered into the middle of the protected residence, are arrested 
[and] become revealed. This knowledge and the nectar of immortality 
is not emitted, it is the five nectars, as taught by the three realms’ lord 
in all the Tantras; it does not have any external location--[this] is what 
is taught for [the sake of achieving] perfection; thus the rule about the 
nectar. | | 82] | 


9.4.7. Sectarian Disagreement with the Saivite Tantrikas 

Verse 5.83 introduces us to a sectarian controversy between the Buddhist 
Tantric practitioners and their Saivite counterparts. The verse raises the issue of 
semen ejaculated in response to the woman’s orgasm. When the wisdom consort’s 
dharma rises, i.e. when she has an orgasm, and the male initiate’s ‘pleasure’ 
(sukham) falls, i.e. when he ejaculates, the sukham is to be carefully guarded 
(raksantyam prayatnat). The reason, as the text explains, is that such released 
sukham could potentially engender a mahdsattva bodhisattva who will continue the 
Sugata’s lineage. What the Kdlacakratantra critiques then is a Saivite practice of 
actually eating the mixture of menstrual blood and semen--called kuydagolaka in the 
Tantralokah (see 9.5.2. below). These Saivites are called rdksasas and Mara’s 
attendants, ‘the semen stealers’ (fukra-Ghdrinah), who eat the bodhicitta in a daily 


Tantric meeting. Pundarika remarks, ‘Men who also have the designation ‘yogi,’ 
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teach that what is eaten, combined with the ‘flower’ of the wisdom (consort), 
provides the bliss of Siva. These other foolish people go to hell.’%*® This is the first 
explicit denunciation of Saivite Tantric doctrine in the fifth chapter--strongly 
suggesting that Saivite Tantra had attained sufficient status at the time of the 
composition of the Laghukdlacakratantra that it merited recognition by the Buddhist 
author[s]/redactors. Whoever the specific group of practitioners is referring to is not 
totally clear, yet this is an unmistakable reference to Saivite Tantrikas. This supports 
my contention that the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric practitioners were well aware of 
each other, and, as we shall see in some other sections, shared many of the Tantric 
practices. The critique of the author of the verses, and Pundarika’s adumbration 
thereof are nonetheless a critique of a rather slight variation in the larger scheme of 
things: 


Now protection and eating in the covenant is stated--[43.5] 5.83: When 
the wisdom dharma arises (i.e. the woman’s orgasm--see below) the 
bliss that also falls is to be strenuously protected; Anyone who 
becomes (i.e. 1s born as) an intelligent being (mahdsattva) by that way, 
he certainly becomes a bodhisattva in the victor’s clan; | Therefore the 
raksasds [and] Mdra’s attendants eat that at their daily Tantric 
gathering, With the wisdom flower joined, they teach that what is eaten 
provides the fruit of Siva’s bliss.!!83!! "Wisdom" etc. Here, when 
there is a [sexual] congress, if the bodhicitta--of the yogin practicing 
meditation--is unrestrained, [and] falls [43.10] when the wisdom arises, 
then when the wisdom nature rises, the bliss that falls is also to be 
protected strenuously. Why is that? Anyone who by that, by the 
bodhicitta that is released with samddhi, comes into being, he [will be] 
certainly a bodhisattva in the victor’s clan, increasing the Sugata’s 
lineage; since [the preceding is so], therefore that bodhicitta, devoid of 
the protection of the Sugatas, of those not gathered together, i.e. the 
raksasds [and] Mdra’s attendants, the semen stealers, eat in a daily 
(Tantric) meeting. Men who also have the designation ‘yogi,’ teach 
that what is eaten, combined with the ‘flower’ of the wisdom (consort), 
provides the bliss of Siva. These other foolish people [43.15] go to 
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9.4.8. Sexual Light and Fire 

Verse 5.84 returns us to the magical light and fire of the esoteric Tantric 
doctrines, in the context of the sexual orgasm. As long as the bodhisattva does not 
withdraw his vajra from the lotus, and it is ‘resident in the supreme happiness’ 
(parama-sukha-gatam), the vajra is said to ‘have loins’ (nma-akafyam). Hence it is 
considered the Buddha’s seat or dwelling (Buddha-adhisthanam) because of the 
perfection of sexual passion (kdma-siddhih). The practitioners enter into the heart of 
their own lightning by means of the (union of) the vajra and the lotus, and this 
knowledge cakra makes the pair of bodies (of the man and woman) into the form of 
cakra, filling them up with light rays. This is similar to the imagery of verse 5.73, 
just above the section we are examining. This verse, without commentary, speaks of 
the ‘action consort’ (karma-mudrda); she is the first consort the initiate practices with 
to generate the orgasmic happiness of the Victors (jina-sahaja-sukha). Then the verse 
reads that after that (practice) She of the solar form (ditya-riipa) fills the body, 
mouth, feet, usgisa and all the limbs--so she is illuminating the entire body with solar 
rays. She conforms to the lightning scepter (vidyud-danda-anurtipa--the erect penis in 
the vagina), she generates imperishable happiness, she is adorned with the 
characteristics and secondary characteristics. Her body residing in the three worlds, 
she illumines (them) with lightning bolts--thence there is the dharma realm. I would 
assert that from the point of view of the Tantrikas, the notion that Tantric sexual rites 


result in "filling both bodies with rays of light" is not intended as just a poetic 


metaphor. The whole complex of the Tantric paradigm, with its inherited Vedic, 
Upanisadic and Yogic aspects, argues for the notion that these rites are intended to 
‘electrify’ the body with divine fire and light. 


5.84: Not without loins’ is the lightning bolt residing in the supreme 
happiness, as long as it is not withdrawn from the lotus (i.e. the 
Tantrika does not lose his erection as long as he is in coitus with the 
wisdom/consort). In this sense it is the Buddha’s abode, because when 
there is perfection of passion, then that is certainly the case; |'© 

Having entered into the heart of one’s own lightning by the thunderbolt 
and the lotus, the knowledge cakra is entered into; [It] takes on the 
form of a cakra because of having filled both these bodies with rays of 
light. | {841}! [43.20] Then the vajra is not without loins as long as it is 
not withdrawn from the lotus by the Buddhist mantra possessor; in this 
sense it is the Buddha’s abode, because when there is passion- 
perfection, then that is certainly the case. Having entered into the heart 
of the means by the path of the lightning bolt, having entered into the 
heart of wisdom by the lotus path, the cakra of deities has entered into 
the heart of one’s own lightning; it makes the cakra shape because of 
the pair of bodies, having filled this one with rays of light.! {84}! 


9.4.9. Eating the Semen and Vaginal Juices 

Finally Verse 5.85 says that the Tantric lovers may eat the semen remaining in 
the man’s linga when they do not achieve siddhih, the term siddhih (‘success’) here 
presumably referring to achieving the requisite combination of samddhi and orgasm 
that seem to be two of the basic components of successful Tantric Yoga practice. 
Oddly enough, the sexual fluids here appear to be referred to as "the come," 
(dgatah), just as in the slang English expression, and as the body of the Buddha 
himself, and hence it is very important that these fluids be protected by eating the 
extra, rather than just leaving them. We also have a warning in this verse about the 
potential danger to those who might try to use these practices for nefarious ends--they 


will die as a result. 


5.85: If there is no perfection (siddhi) at all, [then] what is remaining 
in the lightning jewel is to be consumed, [43.25] In order to protect it, 
[since it] supports the entire victors’ clan in the place of the arisal of 
wisdom’s dharma;}| [44.1] And now when one is joined with wisdom, 
on the other hand, the statement is said [that] it is the Buddha’s body; 
And whoever really desires the destruction of this, such a deceitful one 
is killed with the lightning bolt.|185!! If this perfection does not occur 
at all, then, grasping the bodhicitta remaining in the lightning jewel 
with the ring finger and thumb,'* it is to be eaten. Just as in the 
external lotus of wisdom,'® the come itself is also to be eaten by the 
two of them. [44.5] In the location of the arisal of wisdom’s dharma 
(i.e. in her vagina where she has her orgasm) moreover, [it] supports 
the entire victors’ clan for the sake of protection--the six lightning bolts 
in the forehead etc. [and] in the heart etc. [are] the six limbed. When 
joined to wisdom, i.e. when joined to the blood, now when the one, the 
bodhicitta, is protected, [then] there is great virtue. On the other hand 
the statement is said that it is the Buddha’s body, [i.e.] this bodhicitta. 
Whatever attendant of Mdra desires the destruction of this, such a 
deceitful one is killed with the lightning bolt, by Heruka. Thus the rule 
on the protection of the covenant of, and the consumption of the 
bodhicitta.| |85| | 


This is the end of this particular explicitly sexual section of the chapter. The 
reference to the arisal of the woman’s dharma suggests that dharma was the feminine 
equivalent to the male bodhicitta, i.e. the sexual energy that rises up through the 
cakras to the brow and causes the drops to drip down. This long section of the 
Kdlacakratantra that we have analyzed here makes it very clear that regular sexual 
Yoga was a most integral aspect of the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric Yogas of the day, 
that children were sometimes (perhaps even intentionally) conceived during these rites 
and that the children born of such unions were highly valued. It is also clear that 
young girls were chosen to be protected and trained as future Tantric consorts, in 
what appears to have been a Tantric ‘version’ of the Indian tradition of prepubescent 


arranged marriages. More importantly perhaps than all of this is that this section 
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makes it very explicit that the ability to restrain ejaculation with the penis in the 
lover’s vagina during the heights of Tantric orgasm--a state of high sexual pleasure 
combined with intense mental concentration (samddhi)--was a sine qua non of 
achieving siddhi or perfection in the practice of Tantric Yoga. It is also clear from 
the discussion of absorbing the bodily dhdtus into the central channel that the Tantric 
Yoga tradition had developed the basic logic and techniques of prdmdydma to a level 
where it was considered that the initiate could profoundly influence the most dense 
physical components of his or her being, in concert with the most subtle, ineffable, 
and powerful divine energies. 

9.5. Sexual Yoga in the Kaémiri Saivite Trika System (9.5.1. The Technology of 
Trika Sexual Yogas, 9.5.2. The Secret Rites of the Kula Tradition, 9.5.3. Use of 
Meditation in the Malinivijaya to Attract Women) 

I have discussed to a certain extent the relationship of Abhinavagupta’s 
theories on Aesthetics to the Tantric tradition in Chapter 8. We also know that the 
Saivite Tantric tradition did not have as strong a legacy of monastic discipline as the 
Buddhist tradition, and therefore any tension between the ascetic and celibate ideals 
and the promulgations of the Tantric practitioners was considerably lessened, despite 
the fact that many Yoga practitioners involved in tapas were and still are celibate 
(ostensibly). Given the detailed discussion of the Trika doctrines in Chapter 8 of this 
dissertation, and the detailed examination of the sexual Yogas in the preceding 
passages, I will focus in this section just on some of the characteristic features of the 


Trika system as far as I am familiar with them. I have only read a relatively small 
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portion of Abhinavagupta’s original writings, and not much of this material is 
translated into English, so the best I can offer for now is a basic introduction to his 
doctrines about the sexual Yogas. 

9.5.1. The Technology of Trika Sexual Yogas 

Abhinava gives in the Pardatrimsikavivarana a precise explanation of how he 
and the adherents of the Trika system view sensual experience in relation to the 
psycho-physical structure of the human being. For Abhinava, any pleasurable sensual 
perception was to a certain extent intrinsically sexual, given that it excited the same 
virya or seminal energy involved in sexual orgasm. This in part explains why we so 
often find the notion of a vira connected with the idea of a practitioner of sexual 
Yogas; virya is a simple -ya derivative of the word vira. The activation of this virya 
energy in the human being is the mechanism whereby the insensateness or frozenness 
(jadatvam) of the bestial consciousness of the pasu-state individual (i.e. the non- 
Tantric initiate) is awakened or melted (Jaideva Singh’s translation): 

Now whatever enters the inner psychic apparatus of the outer senses of 

all beings, that abides as sentient life-energy (cetana-riipena 

prdndtmand) in the middle channel, i.e. suswmnd whose main 

characteristic is to enliven all the parts of the body. That life energy is 

said to be ‘ojas’ (vital lustre), that is then diffused as an enlivening 

factor in the form of common seminal energy (vfrya) in all parts of the 

body. Then when an exciting visual or auditory perception enters the 

percipient, then on account of its exciting power, it fans the flame of 

passion in the form of the agitation of the seminal energy.... Only well- 

developed seminal energy (virya) containing the quintessence of all 

experiences (paripusta-sarva-maya-mahdviryam eva) can bring about 

full development and endow one with the power of procreation (pusti- 

syst ikdri), not its immature state (apuirnam) as in the case of a child, 

or its diminished state (sfmam) as in the case of an old man. When the 


seminal energy that has been lying within and identical with one’s Self 
in a placid state (svamayatvena abhinnasydpi) is agitated (viksobha) i.e. 
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when it is in an active state, then the source of its pleasure is the 
Supreme I-consciousness full of creative pulsation, beyond the range of 
space and time (adeSa-kdla-kalita-spanda-maya-mahdvimarsa-rapam 
eva), of the nature of perfect Bhairava-consciousness, the absolute 
sovereignty, full of the power of bliss. Even a (beautiful thing) 
brought into prominence by the meeting of two eyes affords delight 
only by the device of its union with the mighty seminal energy 
(mahavisarga-vislesana-yuktya) which stirs up the energy of the eyes 
(tad-virya-ksobhdtmaka); such is also the case when the ears hear a 
sweet song. In the case of other sense-organs also, the perception by 
itself (i.e. without its union with the seminal energy) cannot acquire full 
expansion because of the springing up of energy only in the sense-organ 
itself (svatmani eva ucchalandat). So in the case of those in whom the 
seminal energy has not developed (tadvirya-anupabrmhitandm), in 
whom the pleasure of love that excites the seminal energy as in other 
cases, is absent, who are like stone, to whom the beautiful figure of a 
charming young woman with large and handsome hips, with face 
moving to and fro and with sweet, soft and melodious song cannot give 
full delight.... If there is complete absence of delight it only spells 
insentiency.... Excessive delight is possible only to those whose heart 
is expanded by seminal energy which has the boundless capacity to 
strengthen sensibility and which is established in them by repeated 
association with the objects of enjoyment.'® 


Abhinava goes on to describe an even more explicit relationship of the 
essential experiences of the sensual aesthetic to the internal functioning of the subtle 
body energy flows that are integral to the Tantric Yoga experience: 


When there is dissolution of prdga and apdna (marudddi), in susumnd 
which, as the central channel, is full of the storage of the energy of all 
the senses, then one’s consciousness gets entry into that stage of the 
great central susuymnd channel where it acquires union with the 
pulsation of one’s Sakti (nija-sakti-ksobha-taddtmyam), then all sense of 
duality dissolves, and there is the perfect I-consciousness generated by 
the abundance of the perfection of one’s own inherent Sakti. Then by 
one’s entry into the union of Siva and Sakti (rudra-yamala-yoga- 
anupravesena) which consists in the bliss of their essential nature of 
manifestation and by one’s complete integration (vislesana) with the 
expansive flow of the energy of the great mantra of perfect I- 
consciousness, there is the manifestation of the akula or anuttara 
(absolute) Bhairava-nature which is beyond all differentiation 
(nistaranga), unalterable and eternal (dhruva-pada-dtmaka).'“ 
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We have in these two passages from one of Abhinava’s most difficult works a precise 
explanation of the Trika doctrine of how it is that sensual experience underlies the 
practice of the Tantric sexual Yogas. One needs as a prerequisite the mature and 
healthy eroticism of an adult, with a predilection for and appreciation of the sexual 
beauty of a woman and a lively procreative urge. The ‘test’ as it were of such a state 
is one’s ability to respond to a beautiful song, or the sight of a beautiful woman, 
combined with an open heart and a capacity for love. Then one is capable of 
experiencing the expansive bliss of the Bhairava consciousness embraced by Sakti in 
the orgasmic bliss of sexual union. As in the Buddhist Tantric technology, the sexual 
Yoga experience involves the merging of the winds into the central channel, and their 
bonding with the pulsing Sakti energy flowing through the subtle energy network. 
Joining in sexual union with one’s lover, all duality dissolves in the wondrous 
pleasure of undifferentiated identity. This is the transport system that carries the 
initiate into an identification-experience of the divine. 

Abhinava then gives us the essential rationale for the Saivite Tantric 
perspective on mutual heterosexual orgasm: 

In the case of both sexes sustained by the buoyancy of their seminal 

energy, the inwardly felt joy of orgasm (antah-sparsa sukham) in the 

central channel induced by the excitement of the seminal energy intent 

on oozing out at the moment of thrill (Kamapa-kdle sakala-virya- 

ksobha-ujjigamisa-dtmaka) is a matter of personal experience to every 

one. This joy is not simply dependent on the body which is merely a 

fabricated thing. If at such a moment it serves as a token of 

rememberance of the inherent delight of the Divine Self (tad-abhijfidna- 

upadeSa-dvGrena) (i.e. if at such a moment one realizes khecart- 

sdmya), one’s consciousness gets entry in the eternal, unalterable state 


(dhruvapade) that is realized by means of the harmonious union 
(viflesana)'© with the expansive energy of the perfect I-consciousness 
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which constitutes the venerable Supreme Divine Sakti (pard- 

bhay{arikdrupe) who is an expression of the absolutely free 

manifestation of the bliss of the union of Siva and Sakti denoting the 

Supreme Brahman.'© 
We return in this passage to the notion of khecarf-sdmya, an identity or sameness with 
khecart--the feminine of the ‘sky-’ or ‘space-moving’, the space-time transcending 
state. This is a magical notion ensconced in the Tantric systems; through divinely 
attuned sexual bliss the initiates can fundamentally alter their experience of space- 
time. Due to the aesthetic resonance of time-stabilized and harmonized bliss 
(sdmarasya) the pair move from their individual disconnected senses of identity into a 
harmonious sense of union with the very energies that create reality. 
9.5.2. The Secret Rites of the Kula Tradition 

Chapter 29 of the Tantrdloka is called the Rahasya-vidhi-prakdSanah,'*' i.e the 
Explanation of the Secret Rites. The chapter is about the secret rites or sacrifice 
(rahasya vidhi or ydga) in the Kula tradition (Kulaprakriya). Abhinava refers to this 
rite as involving the "universal adoration" (sarvd updsd) of the Kula system.'* The 
chapter is a long one, and unfortunately I have not yet had time to translate it and the 
Jayaratha’s commentary completely. I have however begun work on this chapter, and 
have managed to get through about 25 of its 291 verses and commentary to provide a 
short introduction to Abhinava’s doctrines on the group rituals of sexual Yogas 
described in the chapter. What follows is a running translation of the verses and 
commentary where appropriate, along with some explanatory material of my own. 


The rite is considered appropriate for gurus and students who have "mounted 


the stream" (dhdrd-adhiriidha),'® and is said to be the essence of the Krama system 
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of worship.'” The ‘stream-entering’ motif is of course familiar to all students of 
Buddhism as the Buddhist practitioner is called the srofdpanna, the stream-enterer. 
What one can attain with one month of properly mastered Krama practice cannot be 
achieved even after a thousand years with the various oceans of mantras." Jayaratha 
quotes a verse (without source) in the commentary saying that the mantras in the 
various other systems lack seminal energy since they do not have the inner fire of 
Sakti; whereas the Kaulikas, who have the great mantras, who are intrinsically 
possessed of blazing inner fire, radiate with divine fire, bringing instant realization.'” 
This reminds us of the underlying sound-light doctrine of the Tantric systems: 
Sanskrit mantras mediate the divine fire, and their appropriate use has extraordinary 
transformative effects. Kula is defined in nine ways, as the Lord’s Sakti, as the 
capability for dissolution and creation, as the higher state because of its universal 
causality, as independence, as ojas or health, as virya or seminal energy, as pinda or 
a solid lump--because the ku/a exists in a state of being equally mixed together with 
the universe, aS consciousness, and as the body.'” Here we have a brilliant type- 
hierarchical mapping from the most cosmic to the most intimately personal, mediated 
through the best or highest aspects of what it is to be human: to be physical, to be 
aware, to have virile energy, to be healthy, to feel profoundly connected to the 
universe, to be capable of autonomous activity and yet be in tune with the divine 
energies of cosmic causality. The Kula-ydga or sacrifice is redefined in the Trika 
system as the sacrifice of the multitude of destroyed anxieties through seeing that all 


living beings consist of the intense essence of Siva and Sakti'”--certainly a different 
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take on the notion of sacrifice than what we find in the Vedic system. This reminds 
us of Sanderson’s words quoted at the opening of this dissertation chapter: the 
initiates freeing themselves from their inhibitions and their slavish subjection to the 
not-self sense of other. What one should practice by means of the mind, speech, and 
body, for the sake of spreading the fame of that sort of form (that has Siva and Sakti 
as its basic essence) is known as the sacrifice, and its practitioner is called a hero 
(vira).'”> Here the obvious influence of the Buddhist system is seen with the body- 
speech-mind route (mano-vdak-kdya-vartman) included as a catch-all term for the 
domains of the effects of the ritual. Explicit in these remarks is a sense of 
advertisement: though this is the chapter on the secret ritual, one is implored to 
spread the fame of the Siva-Sakti reality, to free others from these same anxieties and 
inhibitions and bring the divine light and life to the world. 

Abhinava says Kula sacrifice is, without considering variations, divided 
sixfold--taking place externally, in Sakti, in the divine coupling, in the body, in the 
path of the prdnas, and in the mind.'© Again we have the magic of the type- 
hierarchical mapping. The ydga is one set of events, yet it is conceived of as 
occuring simultaneously in six dimensions; this is the trans-dimensional reality focus 
shared with the Buddhist Tantric systems--the belief that through correctly focusing 
the mind through the discipline of the six-limbed Yoga one can simultaneously, 
consciously access in one’s own awareness and sensual experience of life the external 
forces of the cosmos and their divine impellers. Jayaratha explains ydmala as 


referring to the sexual intercourse (mithuna) after completing the beginning of the 
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ritual, and the "path of the prdnas" as the central channel (rnadhya-ndqi--also known 
in the Hindu systems as the susumnd), since the prdnas from the two side channels, 
ida and pingala, merge together in the central channel.'”’ This is an interesting 
double mapping of the explanation of what is happening in sexual intercourse between 
a man and a woman externally to the joining together of the life-breaths in the two 
major side channels of the subtle body (running on either side of the spine) in the 
central channel. In concept this idea is not fundamentally dissimilar to the idea in the 
Satapatha Brahmana of Indra in the right eye and Indrani in the left eye descending 
into the heart where they join in sexual union (see Chapter 2.8). Indeed we find in 
Hindu art the image of the cosmic man with one eye as the Sun and one eye as the 
Moon, and these two subtle body channels, the ida and pingala are often likened to 
the Moon and the Sun in both Buddhist and Saivite Tantra. 

Abhinava explains that for performing the Secret Rites (Rahasyavidhi), all the 
preparatory initiatory rites must be abandoned. In the secret Kula ‘sacrifice’ the 
normal preparatory bathing rites, the drawing of the mandala and its subsequent 
visualization, the offerings into the fire-hole (kugjda), the six-fold nydsa or mapping of 
the cosmic planes into the subtle energy structure of the body through the application 
of mantras to the body’s six paths, etc., all these are useless, and in fact even 
dangerous when it comes to the practice of the secret rites.'* This is a radical shift. 
The entire preparatory and intiatory structure that Abhinavagupta has outlined over 
the preceding twenty-eight chapters (and 3,290 pages of Sanskrit in the Motilal 


Edition) is to abandoned, cast off like a worn out shirt. Attachment to these earlier 
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ritual components becomes at the point of undertaking the secret Yoga positively 
dangerous to the initiates. The initiatory vehicle has carried them to a certain point, 
and now it must be left behind. Lacking the six mandalas, without any obstructions 
(or restraints), constituted of knowledge and what is knowable, such is the Kaula 
[sacrifice] as described in the view of the TriSirobhairavatantra.'”? Whatever 
substance has been prohibited in the whole range of Sdstras, the wise one should use 
in this sacrifice, thoroughly lubricated by the lovely nectar (of wine) (see 9.2.5. 
above for the remainder of this passage on alcohol).'*° The secret triad in the Kaulika 
sacrifice is described by ParameSvara in the Kramarahasya as the vessel of the 
sacrificial liquid, the location of the sacrifice, and the lamp. The sacrificial liquid (is 
produced) from joining together with Sakti, the location of the sacrifice is said to be a 
cover (tent?) for the ground, and the body’s pitha, since they are, respectively, 
elevated. The lamp is produced from butter, because the cows are considered 
divinities wandering the earth. Recognizing this the Kula initiate should be diligent 
regarding these three.'*' Jayaratha explains that the argha is a special substance 
known as kundagolaka (lit. ‘the spherical jar.’) It is produced from the sexual 
intercourse mentioned above as ydmala, after the first part of the ritual. As Gnoli 
adumbrates, this is a mixture of the male semen and female ovum, menstrual blood, 
or vaginal secretions. The body’s pitha is the head, either one’s own or someone 
else’s. While a butter lamp is the first choice, sesame-oil lamps are also used.'* 
Abhinava goes on to say that recognizing therefore that the argha is considered the 


principal substance by Sambhu, one should not have any doubts about these 
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substances, since doubt is harmful in this ritual." Jayaratha quotes a verse 
describing the twelve substances such as the five jewels, etc.: Semen, ‘Siva’s water,’ 
a flower, ksara (usually a caustic acid, possibly treacle here), ghee in a tube (? 
ndldjyaka), human, what comes from the earth, a he-goat, what comes from a fish, 
and what comes from a bird; an onion, and garlic, such are the twelve excellent 
substances." The mention here of fish, onions, and garlic is reminiscent of the use 
of these substances by Ksemendra’s prostitute Kujfani as an aphrodisiac broth, 
discussed in Chapter 6.4.1. It suggests that Ksemendra’s characterizations may have 
been more accurate than one might otherwise be inclined to think. 

It appears to me that part of the rationale for the usage of stimulating 
substances in the ritual of Tantric Yoga lies with the meta-perspective capacities 
intrinsic to human consciousness. Since we are at our ultimate level of reality 
identical with Siva/Sakti, or can become Buddhas and his consorts, we have this 
intrinsically infinite capacity of self-transformation. This capacity naturally also 
applies to substances we ingest. Just as many adults learn ‘to handle their liquor,’ so 
to speak, the Tantric initiate has to learn to ‘handle the experience,’ i.e. the 
experience of consuming stimulatory substances, wine, meat, etc., and also has to 
learn to handle the sexual rites. This necessary fact of life explains in a common 
sense way much of the rationale of purification rites and initiations of the Tantric 
ritual. The Siva-state, or Bhairava-state, involves a capacity for immediate meta- 
perspectives on every ‘normal’ psycho-physiological state. Where ‘normal’ people 


(pasus) would simply get drunk and have brief orgasms, the Bhairava-conscious or 
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Kalacakra identified initiates would be able to use the state of mild inebriation, and 
the rush of orgasmic energy to guide their consciousness along divine highways of the 
cosmic energy web. Through repeated and extensive training they would become 
progressively more adept at acting as ‘cosmic transformers’--in the sense of an 
electrical transformer we could say--who could tap into the energy of the cosmic web 
and direct this energy through their consciousness and through their bodies, 
transmuting their psycho-physical presence through a continual learning process, and 
most importantly, sharing this experience with fellow initiates, thus ‘powering up’ the 
kula in its multiple meanings, simultaneously. 

Abhinava describes entering the site of the secret rites. With face uplifted, 
facing east, entering the sacrificial house abundantly filled with perfumes and incense, 
one should perform the purification that consists of increasing the internal heat either 
in regular order with the Pard (mantra) or in reverse order with the Mdlint 
(mantra);'® here apparently an advanced Tantric mantraSdstra practice has replaced 
the ancient Yogic breathing techniques of tapas. The purification is distinguished as 
either heating or cooling, otherwise (it may be accomplished) with the 
Matrsadbhdvamantra.'® If one wishes to perform an initiation undertaking the 
application (of mantras) to the (six) paths (of the body) to be purified, then one 
should make the sacrificial items to be purified (argha, flowers, etc.) into nectar with 
the Sakti. Either the Pard (mantra) with the sampufa (i.e. with the Mdlint) or the 
Matr-(sadbhdva mantra) with the samputa (i.e. with the Mdlinf) or the Malini alone-- 


these are (appropriate) for all the ritual actions.'*? One should fill the sacrificial 
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vessel (arghapdtra) with the substances that are the fruits and causes of joy. 
Jayaratha explains that the causes of joy are wine etc., and that the ‘fruits’ are the 
kundagolaka etc. As for the tradition of filling the sacrificial cup with this latter 
substance, Jayaratha does not explain it since to do so would be to violate secrecy, 
and would break the Tantric covenant--one should learn this from the mouth of one’s 
guru. He adds an unsourced couplet that says ‘the oblation, and the tradition, the 
teaching, and the meeting place, and the rules for the sequence of worship--(all) 
remain in the mouth of the yoginis,’ i.e. all remain part of the oral tradition 
maintained by the yogints.'** This incidental remark by Jayaratha is quite telling--it 
tends to confirm the impression given by Kalhana and Rastogi--mentioned in Chapter 
6.2 of this dissertation--that women were integrally involved in the teaching lineages 
of the Kagmiri Saivite Tantric traditions. It also fits with the indications in the 
Candamahdrosana and the Kdlacakra that women also went through the processes of 
Tantric initiations. Finally it confirms the several indications in the Mdlinivijaya that 
women were in charge of the location, timing, and occurrence of the sexual Yoga 
practices. Here Jayaratha has indicated that it was the yoginis who maintained 
crucial, secret aspects of the tradition. Since, as we say, it takes two to tango, an 
equally important role for the yogis and yoginis in the Tantric tradition makes 
perfectly good sense. 

Following the filling of the sacrificial cup with the mystical substances (i.e. 
sexual fluids), one reaches the state of identity with Bhairava through the identity with 


him of the mantras uttered during the rite.""” Jayaratha adds an interesting couplet 
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here, stating that ‘the formless goddesses who take form by residing inside the 
physical body (of the initiate), play with the various states of emotion out of a desire 
for the ultimate substance.’!* This is a helpful reference to an otherwise little 
mentioned element: the emotional or feeling component of the experience. It also 
raises again the speculative question I raised at the end of 9.3.2 above. The most 
ephemeral aspect of all these silent, written descriptions of the Tantric practices is the 
issue of what actually happens for the initiates when the mantras are uttered. Do 
these semi-semantic mantras induce certain feeling states that are conducive to the 
practice of the rites? Do they function in some way to inspire the musical sensitivities 
of the initiates? It is not clear from the descriptions I have read so far, yet is a 
particularly intriguing question given the perplexing nature of the semantic value of 
the mantras. 

Then one should satisfy the intense self located externally in the cakras and 
anucakras with the drops (from the arghapdtra), and (internally) with the inner 
draught above and below. The inner draught is the inner Soma, the same drops 
spoken of in the Buddhist system, the inner nectar produced by the flowing sensual 
energy in the central channel. Then, filled with the flood of one’s own light rays on 
account of their activity of gushing forth, one should perform the external worship, 
desiring to see that sort of self (i.e. the Bhairava-identical self).'°' The wise one 
should perform the sacrifice on a beautiful red cloth (measuring) twelve angulas, or 
two or three times that size, in the ‘sky’ (sprinkled) with beautiful red-lead, or 


provided with a multicolored cloth, in a coconut-shell drinking vessel (or) skull, filled 
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with liquor, and in that sort of location of the mandala in the form that has been 
described. Some of this description seems evidently contradictory to Abhinava’s 
statement that all the preparatory practices must be abandoned, though a more 
extensive reading of his works will undoubtedly clear up this point. Abhinava’s 
mention here of anucakras, or subsidiary cakras is the first use of this term I have 
come across in my so far limited reading of Saivite and Buddhist Tantras. It will be 
interesting to discover whether the anucakras also map to the marman points of the 
medical tradition. It is certainly evident from some of the more popular Hindu 
artwork that the Tantric traditions conceived of several more cakras than just the main 
six, seven, or eight that I have discussed in this dissertation. 

Although the preceding is just a preliminary look into the secret sexual Yoga 
rites of the Kula tradition, it does provide some illuminating glimpses of the doctrines 
and practices. The idea of the golaka, the mixture of the semen and vaginal blood or 
juices in the drinking vessel that is part of the earlier portion of the Kula rites, is 
precisely the doctrine that the Laghukdlackara and Pundarika criticize as wasting the 
precious life-juices that can give rise to Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, yoginis, and Buddha- 
mothers (see 9.4.7. above).'” It should be clear from these passages that there is 
otherwise extensive cross-mapping to the Buddhist Tantric doctrines, with the basic 
principles of the channels, sensual energy flows, activation of the cakras, bonding of 
the male and female through sexual union, use of the mantras as the mediators of 
divine energies, all constituting shared technology between the Saivite and Buddhist 


Tantric systems. While some of the terminology may differ, and some of the 
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doctrinal interpretations are distinct, nonetheless these two major Indian Tantric 
systems appear to have been striving for strikingly similar goals by strikingly similar 
methods. 

9.5.3. Use of Meditation in the Malinivijaya to Attract Women 

As a footnote to some of the more lofty esoteric interpretations of the Tantric 
Yogas in the Saivite and Buddhist systems, it is worth noting that there are also many 
practices described in these texts that represent practical, mundane magic. Pundarika 
describes a whole series of magical rites in Chapter 5 of the Ka@lacakra (see Chapter 
11, page 65 of the Sanskrit in the translation) apparently in common use during his 
time, and part of Indian tradition since the Atharvaveda period. Many of the 
meditations in the Mdlinf are said to provide beneficial practical results. In one case, 
included here, the meditation is said to make the yogi so attractive that the yoginis 
will come running: 


There is absolutely no higher siddhi on earth that is higher than the 
speech-siddhi, since the Garlanded One of speech has the nature of 
syllables, and the form of syllables. Or else the perceptive one should 
meditate on [her] in the form of a meteor, issuing forth from one’s own 
body, blazing brightly, then, also, because of that, with crores of 
sparks interwoven with effulgent beams of light. Having pervaded the 
village, and the town, the city and the region, and also the round earth, 
and the entire egg of Brahma, and the scattered faces of individual 
people, as the best of the best, both internally and externally, and 
having returned, one should meditate on one’s own body as entering 
into that previous form; so day after day one should do [this] with the 
inner self residing in that. Then, after a month of this, people dwelling 
there come as though to a ¢irtha, passionately embraced by the brilliant 
flame of Sakti. Beautiful women, of various appearance, likewise 
others, wanton women, etc., walking [lit: moving on the ground], will 
come in emotional agitation, after six months, without a doubt. The 
two kinds of women born of the womb, those begotten on a wife by 
another [man], and those being born from the pitha, and the 
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courtesans, O Great Goddess, in turn, will be excited after a year. The 

divine ones dwelling in the atmosphere, the ones dwelling in the world 

of Brahma, and those residing inside Brahma’s egg, all will become 

excited after three years. He should give to each of his own the 

knowledge as desired by the adept.’ 
Though this passage does provide some indication of the variety of women the yogi 
was expected to engage with, I include it here primarily as a grounding of our 
perspective on the attitudes of the Tantric practitioners. They appear to have 
genuinely expected tangible results from their practices, however outlandish these 
intentions may seem to us. 
Conclusion 

I have concentrated in this chapter on the actual sexual Yogas prescribed in the 
Tantras and evidently practiced by many of the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric yogis and 
yoginis. As mentioned at several points, though, there was also a visualization Yoga 
indicated as an optional practice by the early Tantric traditions, and developed to a 
fairly high degree of specialization by the monastic and celibate practitioners. These 
‘visualization-only’ sexual Yogas appear to owe some debt to the solitary Yoga 
practices from the classical Yoga schoo!s that were incorporated into Tantric 
practices. As I worked on trying to sort out the logic of the rationale for the 
visualization-only position from Pundarika’s commentary and the few verses in the 
fifth chapter of the Laghukdlacakratantra, it became evident to me that the argument 
for the superiority of the visualization-only practice is quite a tricky one. This is part 


of the reason for choosing to present Pundarika’s long commentary on 


Kdlacakratantra verse 5.127 in Chapter 11. I have not presented an analytical 
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discussion of his arguments for several reasons. One is that his commentarial 
discussions of visualization sexual Yogas are long and complicated, and this 
dissertation is long enough as it is. Another is that as I began to read some sections 
of Naropa’s SekoddeSatika I found the same issues being raised, of visualized or 
imagined consorts in place of real ones. I have not however had the time to translate 
the SekoddeSatikd, a 74 page Sanskrit text, nor read all of its attendant commentaries; 
these texts are in the process of being published by the group of Italian scholars 
working in Rome, and Italian translations of some of these works are available-- 
though I have not yet secured copies. As I mentioned in the beginning of this 
chapter, and discussed at some length in Chapter 3, it appears to me that the 
traditions of actually practicing sexual Yogas, and the attendant texts of these 
traditions, were absorbed at some point into the monastic universities of the Buddhist 
tradition, and the monk-scholars felt the need to reinterpret some of these doctrines to 
harmonize them with the celibate monastic disciplines of their organizations. A 
telling indication that this was probably so is that I have found nowhere in any of the 
Saivite Tantric literature any suggestion that a visualized consort practice would 
somehow be superior; it is rather indicated, as it is in the Candamahdrosana, asa 
secondary option to be used when the principal mode of actual sexual Yogas are 
either inappropriate or inconvenient. Until I have read through the Sekoddesa 
material, and more of the Kdlacakra texts, I think it best to postpone an analytical 


assessment of the celibate Tantric practices. 
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NOTES 


1. Sanderson 1987:14, repeated here from Chapter 5.2.2. 
2. Rinpoche et al 1994b:69.13-17. 


3. In Chapter 10.1 I discuss the canonical accounts of the origin and history of the 
Kalacakra, and in Chapter 10.2-6 discuss the historical evidence with a Western 
epistemological methodology. 


4. Goudriaan 1990:39. 

5. Sriparvasastre tatproktam tarko yogdngam-uttamam| Heyddydlocandat-tasmdt-tatra yatnah 
prasasyate|| TA 4.15: (Dvivedi and Rastogi 1987{3}:630). 

6. See Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{1}:32-55. 

7. Flood 1989:236. 

8. Sternbach 1974:60. 

9. See Tsuda 1974:324-325 & 155-156. 


10. Sastri provides this bit of information in the preface of his Durbar Library catalogue 
(Griinendah! 1989:49), adding that the text is “in the form of a Tantra of the left-handed 
class." 


11. Sankhint = one of the four types of erotic women (Sarkha is the conch shell; sankhin, 
the conch possessor, is Visgu or the commanding general; fankhint, the feminine possessive). 
According to the Ratimafjart she is: ‘One with long or very long eyelashes, superbly 
beautiful, elegant in the enjoyment of passion, endowed with grace and qualities; her throat is 
adorned with the three lines, graceful in the play of passion, she certainly is Sankhint. 
(Dirgha-atidirgha-nayand, vara-sundarl, ya kimopabhoga-rasikaé guna-Stla-yukta} 
Rekha-trayena ca vibhisita-kantha-desa, sambhoga-keli-rasika, kila Sankhini sa\| (The other 
three types are citrinl, hastint, and padmint.) MW, citing Kdlacakra, gives "N. of a Sakti 
worshipped by the Buddhists." Ratimafjart (5S) defines citrinf (of varied talents and good 
qualities) as: ‘She knows the essence of elegance, is not too short, she has a nose lovely as a 
sesamum blossom, with lovely lotus-like eyes; endowed with full, firm breasts, beautiful, of 
restrained virtue, lovely with all good qualities, the Citripf of beautiful face.’ (Bhavati 
rastrasajfia natikharva, na dirghd tila-kusuma-sundsd, snigdha-nilotpalakst| 
Ghana-kathina-kucddhyd sundart baddha-Stla sakala-guna-vicitra citrint citravaktra} |. 
Ratimafjart (8) defines Hastinf as: ‘With thick womb, thick buttocks and lips, thick fingers, 
thick breasts, amiable; eager for love, delighting in intense sexual passion, a tremendous 
eater, (unusually short), indeed the Aastini is, she is considered the female elephant. 
(Sthala-dhard sthala-nitamba-bimbd sthila-angulih sthila-kucd sustla| Kamotsuka 
gadhha-rati-priyam ca nitanta-bhoktrt (nitambha-kharva) khalu hastint syat (karini matd sa)} | 
Ratimafjart defines Padmint as: ‘She has lotus eyes, her nostrils are petite, she has a large 
pair of breasts, lovely hair, a slender frame; a gentle and agreeable voice, delighting in song 
and instrumental music, well-dressed over her entire body, the Padmini, with a lotus’ scent.” 
(Bhavati kamala-netrad ndsikdksudra-randhra, aviralakucayugmd cdrukest krSangt' 
Mrdu-vacana-suSild gitavddydnurakté sakala-tanu-suvesa padmint padmagandha! | . 
(Quotations from Apte) 


12. Kdlacakratatra, Abhisekapafalah 3.138-3.144b, Rinpoche et al 1994a:116.6-118.14. 
13. See Sternbach 1951. 
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14. Ganikd, pratiganika, ripdjiva, veSya, dast, devadast, pumScalt, Silpakarika, kauSikastri, 
rapadast, addst, avaruddha, kytavarodha, kytdparddha, duhityka, and kumadrt. (Sternbach 
1951:25). 

15. Sternbach 1951:26. 

16. Sternbach 1951:26-27. 

17. Sternbach 1951:32 and 32n.29. 

18. See Sternbach 1951:45 & 48. 

19. Dirgha-atidirgha-nayana, vara-sundari, ya kimopabhoga-rasika guna-Stla-yuktd | 
Rekha-trayena ca vibhisita-kantha-des§a, sambhoga-keli-rasika, kila Sankhinl sa\ | Bhavati 
rasirasajfia natikharva, na dirgha tila-kusuma-sundsa, snigdha-ntlotpaldkst}\ 
Ghana-kathina-kucdghyd sundart baddha-Sild sakala-guna-vicitra citrini citravaktra. 
Ratimafijart (8) defines Hastint as: ‘With thick womb, thick buttocks and lips, thick fingers, 
thick breasts, amiable; eager for love, delighting in intense sexual passion, a tremendous 
eater, (unusually short), indeed the Aastinl is, she is considered the female elephant. 
(Sthila-dhara sthila-nitamba-bimbd sthiila-angulih sthiila-kucd susila| Kdadmotsuka 
gadhha-rati-priyam ca nitanta-bhoktri (nitambha-kharva) khalu hastint sydt (karini mata sa) | | 
Ratimafijart defines Padmint as: ‘She has lotus eyes, her nostrils are petite, she has a large 
pair of breasts, lovely hair, a slender frame; a gentle and agreeable voice, delighting in song 
and instrumental music, well-dressed over her entire body, the Padmint, with a lotus’ scent.’ 
(Bhavati kamala-netra ndsikaksudra-randhra, aviralakucayugmd cdrukeSt kySdngt| 
Mrdu-vacana-suStla gitavaddydnurakta sakala-tanu-suveSd padmint padmagandhd.) (Quotations 
from Apte’s dictionary.) Monier Williams, citing the Kdlacakra, erroneously defines Sankhini 
as the "N. of a Sakti worshipped by the Buddhists." 


20. Samvatsaram na mamsam agntydt| na rémdm upeydt| na mrnmayena pibet| ndsya rama 
ucchistam pibet| teja eva tat samfyati| (TA Pravargya Brahmana 8.13; Houben 1991:85, his 
translation). Houben acknowledges some dispute about the translation of rdmd; Keith takes it 
as "woman of pleasure." Houben 1991:126n.130. 

21. Eggeling 1882:397. 

22. See Kane 1973:533-534. 

23. svargrhesu guptasthdne vijanesu manorame| giri-gahvara-kufijesu mahodadhitafesu 
va||2|| SmaSane matrgrhe ca nadisamgamamadhyatah\ vartayed mandalam samyag 
anuttaraphalam icchati| |3|| (Tsuda 1974:264 & 96). 

24. Tsuda 1974:264. 

25. sukhasampattisampanna drogyah Subhacetasdh| kaéma-moksddi-samprdptah siddhir 
bhavati sampadah} | 37\| (Tsuda 1974:269 & 102). The compound kdma-moksddi-samprdptah 
should be translated “he who has attained passionate love, liberation, etc.," or “he who has 
attained liberation etc. through passionate love." 

26. Etd mudrd§ catursro ’ksara-sukha-phala-da yogind bhdvantyah sarvasmin sarvakdlam su- 
rata-rati-gatair loka-mdrga-prayuktaih| grdma-dranya-SmaSsdne ’Suci-Suci-nilaye vesma-deva- 
alaye ca varna-avarna-abhicarais tanu-bala-sukha-dair anna-pdna-ddi-bhogaih| | (Rinpoche et 
al 1994b:39.5-8). 

27. Ato yogi viSuddha-citto bodhisattvo bhagavatd ukta iti; [ha mantra-ydne kecid vira- 
kramena svadhisthadna-kramena vd mahd-nifdydm Smasana-bhimydm pravisya eka-varsam 
dvivarsam vd dvdda§fa-varsa-paryantam vd marana-paryantam vd mantra-japa-homa-dhyadna- 
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balena herukam bhagavantam sdksat-kartum asamarthdh, tathd parvata-udydna-sarit-samudra- 
taja-ddisu vijana-sthanesu samanta-bhadrddi-devatam ca| (Dwivedi & Bahulkar 1994:76, II. 
24-28). 


28. Sastri 1900:204. 


29. Sridevy uvdca| mahddeva maheSsana taporase jagatpate| bhuvandntara-samsthanam 
mantra-siddhi-pradayaka| | ekena sddhenenaiva sddhitdh sarwa-siddhayah| bhavanti niyatam 
Sambho bhitandatha jagatpate|| siddopdyam param brithi mantra-sddhana-siddhaye | krpaya 
devedeveSa yady aham tava vallabha| | kathitam te purdndtha, agnydkdSa-nivdsakam| dhuma- 
panaf-ca Sitasya sddhanam paramam hitam|| ekena karmmand siddhir bhavet pumsam 
Sivatmandm| caturbhir ya bhavet siddhih sa siddhih prdpyate nrndm| Bhairava uvdca| sddhu 
prstham maheSani, sadhakandm hitdya ca| anugrahdya lokandm mantra-siddhi-karam 
param|| sarwanusthdnatah Srestham tapasah sadhanam param} kathaydmi maheSani param 
$reyodhi-sddhanam| | dharmmartha-kdma-moksdndm sddhanam laghur tritam| bhir-bhuvah- 
svadi-lokdnadm kaildsavadhi-vasindm| | laghutva-karanam Srestham yan meroh sddhanam 
param| Srpusvekdgra-manasa yadi prcchasi bhdmini{ | nadt-tire parwata-vare punya-ksetre 
Sivalaye| Sakti-ksetre Subhe pithe S§maSdne vd sureSvari| | bhimim samam vidhdydtha 
savarnam cittarafijintm| siddhidam karmma-sadySim vimSad-dhastém suSobhinim | | 


30. Trungpa 1982:xxxviii. 

31. Trungpa 1982:132-133. 

32. Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsdgara includes a version of the VetdlapaftcavimSati-the 25 tables 
supposedly told by the Goblin (Vetdla) to King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, founder of the 
Vikrama era (begins 58 BCE). Ksemendra, the prolific 11th century poet whose works we 
discussed in Chapter 6, and who studied aesthetics with Abhinavagupta, also retold these tales 
in his Brhatkathdmafjart. 

33. Emeneau 1933:130-131. 

34. Van Buitenen 1971:14-15. 

35. MVT 19.5-19.26a (Kaul Shastri 1984:127-—my translation). 

36. Snellgrove 1959{1}:66-68. 

37. Tsuda 1974:269-271. 

38. Ripoche et al 1994b:21.21-22. 

39. Dutt 1942:x. 

40. A reference to the widespread cult of the Aapdlikas. See Lorenzen 1972. 

41. Reference to contemporary cannibalism in 11th century India; however, even today we 


still speak of cannibals, though the practice is not widespread. Pundarikah may simply be 
listing known or heard-of practices. 


42. Apte defines kulina as: “of high descent, of a good family, well born; a worshipper of 
Sakti according to the left hand ritual; a Brdhmana of the highest class in Bengal." MW has 
similar definitions, with the added note that a Aulinah was a member of the highest Bengali 
caste in the lith century. Here it probably refers to members and non-members of Tantric 
cults, though it may equally well simply indicate the "well-born and the not well-born." It’s 
not actually possible to tell from the sandhih whether the masculine kulina or the feminine 
kulfnad are being used here, or whether both are intended. 


43. An [1th century Indian version of the dictum, “when in Rome, do as the Romans do.’ 
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44. Tasmdd ddikarmikena svadesfa-vyavahdrena bhaksya-abhaksyam kartavyam kula-akula- 
abhigamanam ca\| kutracid-deSe kapdlika-kapdla-udakena §uddhir bhavati, kutracid-deSe go- 
mdmsam bhaksantyam, kutracid-deSe ’$va-madmsam, kutracid-deSe §uno[-]madmsam, [73.25] 
kutracid-deSe hasti-mamsam, kutracid-dese nara-mamsam bhaksantyam| Evam anyad api 
mdmsam de§a-vyavahdrena sarva-varpa-avarnadnam bhaksantyam sarvatha| Kutradic-dese 
brdhmandndm madya-pdnam vihitam, kutracid-deSe §udrdndm vihitam, kutracid-deSe 
kultna[a]-akulfnandndm vihitam| kutracid-defe §va-ucchistam bhaksantyam, kutracid-dese 
bhojane krte na a@camanam, kutracid-deSe §ukara-madmsam bhaksantyam, kutracid-dese 
mahisa-mamsam, kutracid-deSe chagala-mdmsam| evam anyad api mémsam [73.30] desa- 
vyavahdrena varna-avarnair na bhaksanlyam| kutracic-candalah Sravakah, kutracid-dese 
catur-varna-pravyttih, kutracid-dese sarva-eka-varna-pravittih| kutracid-deSe bhartari mrte 
sati putrasya mata bhdryd bhavati, kutracid-deSe bhratr-bhdginyor vivdhah, kutracid-deSe 
matulaka-sambandhah, kutracid-defe kula-akuldndm paraspara-abhigamanam, kutracid-dese 
brdhmanyo veSyd-vyavahdram [74.1] kurvanti| evam aneka-deSa-vyavahdrena bhaksya- 
abhaksya-kula-akula-abhigamanam yogind kartavyam iti| tathd kuladevatd—kasyacit kule ndgo 
devata, kasyacit kule chdgalah, kasyacit kule Stikarah, kasyacin-mahisah, kasyacid ghikah| 
evam anye ‘pi tiryafico ’nyesam kuladevata na mdrantyd na bhaksantyds ca\ tathd kasyacit 
kuladevata paladsah, kasyacid arkah, [74.5] kasyacid aS$vathah, evam anye ‘pi vrksah| 
anyesdm kuladevata na chedantyd na bhedantyah} atra laukiko ‘pi pratyayo drSyate| kasmat? 
svakula-upadravat svakula-upakardt| iha yasya ya devatd aradhita upakdram karoti, virodhita 
mahd-upadravam karoti, tasmdat tesdm de$a-kula-vyavahdrena adikarmiko vyavaharati mantra- 
dhydna-sddhana-abhiratih, ydvan mantra-siddhir bhavati jfidna-siddhir vd\ tatah svecchayd 
bhaksya-abhaksyam gamya-agamyam peya-apeyam karoti, na tasya ko ‘pi [74.10] bddham 
kartum samartha iti| evam ddikarmiko mantre siddhe sati yogi bhavati| mandala-cakra- 
spharita-akdSa-gamandat siddhah, mdra-kleSa-dpatti-jfeya-dvarana-ksaydt sarvakara-rddhi- 
spharana-siddhi-darSandd dharma-cakra-pravartand sarvajfa-bhasaya sakala-dharma- 
skandha-samitha-deSanda-vaSat sarvajfio bhavati iti| (Dwivedi & Bahulkar 1994:73, 1.22-74, 
1.13). 

45. Shastrt 1917:149. 

46. Prdnatipdtinio ye ca matsya-mémsddibhaksakah | | madird-kadmint-sakta ndstika-vrata- 
dharinah|| anabhisiktd nara ye ca uddhafta]-vyasana-karinah| grdma-jala-rata ye da yamari- 
tantra-parayanah| | siddhyante ndsti sandehah krsnasya vacanam yathd| | atha te maitreya- 
pramukhdh sarvva-bodhisattva| vajra-nirukti-padam Srutya tusnim sthita abhavana{ | (Shastri 
1917:150). Note the grammatical construction ye... fe... 

47. Is this a reference to the Kasmir Saivas? Adhund means ‘now’ or ‘at this time’ in a 
temporal sense refering to present time; it is not usually used to introduce a phrase the way 
atas is. If this is a reference to the Saivite yogis, then there’s a suggestion that the rival 
system was gaining popularity when Puadarika wrote the commentary. 

48. Rinpoche 1994:Volume 3, Chapter 5, page 80, Il. 24-25. 

49. Hevajratantra I.vii.8-9; Snellgrove 1959{1}:68. 

50. Hevajratantra 1.7.10. Sneligrove 1959{1}:68. See Chapter 10.6 of this dissertation for 
a discussion of these terms. 

51. MW list dvyaksara, neuter, as the name of a Sdman in Taittirlya Samhita, 
Satapathabrahmana. 


52. Is a red string another clue for finding the ganacakra gathering? 
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53. MVT 23.19-23.32a (Kaul ShastrT 1922:155-156.) 
54. MVT 19.75-76 (Kaul Shastri 1922:134). 


55. TA 29.10: Afra ydge ca yad-dravyam nisiddham Sastra-santatau| tad eva yojayed 
dhiman vadma-amyta-pariplutam| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3297). Gnoli has a note 
explaining that vdma-amyta is a mystical term for alcohol. (Gnoli 1980:681n.6). 


56. TA 29.1 1a: Sribrahmayamale ‘pyuktam sura Sivaraso bahih| (Rastogi & Dwivedi 
1987{7}:3295. 


57. Tatra krtrima trividhd paistt ksaudri gaudi ceti, sahajas tu eka eva drdaksottho ... 
(Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3299). 


58. Jayaratha: Paratejastvad eva ca etat svayam pdrattyo rasas, tat-samdna-mdadhatmya ity 
arthah. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3300). 

59. Sautrdmanydm braéhmandnam pandrtham smytam adhvare| mahdhave ksatriydndm 
vaisyandm ksitikarmani| | mahotsave tu bandhindm mitrandm ca samadgame}| SmaSandnte ca 
Sidrdndndm vivadhe putrajanmani|{| pdnabhedam idam bhadre jantindm miudhacetasadm! ye 
punah Sdnkare tantre devitantre ca diksitah|| gurvdjfidniratad gupta japapijdépardyandah | 
jfdvijfidnakusala laulyaénna mahitdSaydh\| tesém punar dvijdndm tu na viruddham sada 
priye|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3302). 

60. TA 29.11b-3: Tam vind bhukti-mukti no pista-ksaudra-gudais tu sd\|11}\ stri- 
napumsaka-pumriipé tu pirvadpara-bhogada|\ draksottham tu param tejo bhairavam 
kalpanojjhitam||12\}| tat svayam rasah Suddhah prakd§a-dnanda-cin-mayah\ devatdndm 
priyam nityam tasmdd etat pivet sada|\| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3298, Gnoli 1980:681). 
61. Dawn, noon, dusk, and midnight. 


62. The same as a prahara, a 3 hour section of a day; there are two of these between each 
sandhya. 


63. Yoga is an obscure astronomical term: 
when the: (longitude of the sun) + (longitude of the moon) 


800 arc minutes 


= an integer, this is a Yoga. There are 27 Yogas. Here a new one is added, the 
kulika-yoga. 
(Thanks to David Pingree and Kim Plofker for confirming this explanation). 
64. Dwivedi/Shashni 1990: 140 gives the following quotes {in Sanskrit} on sarya {I’ve 
parsed the sandhih, then added my own translation}: "The sun {neuter] is the non-dual 
knowledge of birth." ("Saryam ‘saryam utpdda-advaya-jftdnam, ’(CarydgitikoSavydkhyd p.49)): 
"By the word sarya [is meant] the prdga-wind." (Saryah ‘Sdrya-Sabdena prdna-vdyuh,’ 
(Vimalaprabha [vol. 1] p.196)); ‘Here the prdna, the sun, is the ruler of the left channel, the 
right channel, and the central channel, flowing upwards from the navel.’ (‘Atra Idd-pingald- 
susumndndm adhipatih prdnah siryo ndbher irdhvam pravahatah,’ (Vimalaprabhd {vol.1] p. 
196)); ‘And the channel that flows upwards from the navel, [and is] likewise facing upwards} 
And ending in the middle of the throat, is known as the blood stream.| |" (Sarya-nddi 
(rasana) ‘Nabher uirdhvam tu ya nddf vahati ardhva-mukhti tathd| Kantha-madhye tu vi$ranta 
rakta-vahd prakirtita| | (Vasantatilakd p. 80)); This channel on the right side called rasand 
["tasting, the tongue”], it, facing upwards, carries the blood up the throat, beginning from the 
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navel.’(‘Yd iyam daksina-pdr§$ve rasand-dkhyd nddi, sa urdhva-mukhi ndbher drambhya 
kantham ydvad raktam vahati.’ (Vasantatilaka Tika p. 80)); ‘The blood is considered to be 
the sun.’ (‘Raktah sfrya iti smytah’ (Vasantatilakd, p. 80)). 


65. Rinpoche et al 1994b:106.11-20. 

66. See references in (Mishra 1991:6-7). 

67. MVT 23.32b-23.37; (Kaul Shastrt 1922:156-157). 

68. Sastri 1900:206. 

69. Shastri 1939-40:231. 

70. See Apte’s and Monier Williams’ dictionaries under these listings. 


71. 16) ratrau pujavidhih| 17) mahdniSddi-niripanam| 18) atha vira-abhiseka-vidhih| 19) 
tatra abhiseka-mantrdadi-kathanam| 20) siddha-mantra-laksanam| 21) Sakti-sadhanam vind 
nirvvdna-abhdva-kathanam| 22) mdtrddi-pafikanydvydkhydnam| Sakti-cakra-ddi-laksana- 
kathanam| pafica-cakra-vidhih| kusuma-anukalpddi-kathanam| cakre varjjantya-kathanam | 
gopya-karmma-kathanam| rdja-cakre devacakre ca viSesakathanam| yogindm sddhaddi- 
vidhih| sddhika-laksanddi-kathanam| kuldcdrddi-sddhana-kathanam| vidydviSese Sakti-visesa- 
vidhdnam| atha vesyd-laksanddi-kathanam| paficadravya-niriipagam| tesdm Suddhi- 
Kathanam| nava-kanyd-nirtipagam| tarpane sudradividhih| pafictkaranavidhih\ astddasa- 
mahavidha-kirttanaf ca| (Sastri 1900:205-206.) 


72. Rdjatarangini 8.1526, Stein 1991 {2}:120. 


73. [End:] My clan is Vedic, Oh leader, | am certainly the creeper, definitely Oh lord. 

The attentive woman, knowing that, it is never to be revealed. Whoso protects this desire for 
prosperity constantly protects [it] in his house—because I am always tied to his place, just as (I 
am) in your city—he knows the chapter, or half of that, or half of that, Oh MaheSvara; he is 
visibly a guru, equal to me, or I am equal to him. Om namak paradevatdyai| kaildsaparwate 
ramye ydmdvante ca §arbbarl\ sprstvd tu caranau devyd bhagavan Sankaro ‘bravit' | 
Srigankara uvaca| mdatardurge mahdmdaye krpam kuru daydmai| hrdi §alam samuddrtya trahi 
mdm padmalocane || Suinyatdm subhage devi yacchilam varttate hrdi| tanmayd kathitam 
bhadre mrsa jflatva na muftcati| | tava vaktre §rutam pirvvam bhagariipd tvam eva hi!| 
vakyendldpanam naiva katham kuryydd bhagesvart\| idam daikam dvitiyaft ca varadatri 
kathaficana}| trtiyam parameSdani jivahine gatir na ca\| jivasthite sada Sambhor gamanam 
kena vd krtam| iti cintaparo bhitva vatulo ’bhin na samSayah\| Sripdrvatyuvaca\| nadham 
vadami khalu pdramesu [not pamaresu] ratim tyajdmi paSuvddinesu\ vdcam tyajami 
kulakarmmaghatine sangam tyajami kila campakesu\| Srifamkara uvaca' devi vifveSari tvam 
hi srstisthityantakarike| katham mdm pasuriipena sthdpitdsi ratipriye| ‘| Sriparwvatyuvaca' 
pura kocavadhusangdd virdcdram bhavdn krtah| tathdpi paSubhdvatvam na muficati 
kathafcana| | ityddi| [End:] nigamam matkulam ndtha lataham nif$citam prabho| iti jndtva 
sdvahitd na prakaSyam kaddcanaj| | yak pati pus[s/tikam etam grhe raksati nityafah}| tasya 
sthane hyaham baddhd sarwadaé tvatpure yathd|| patalam va tadarddham va tadarddham va 
mahesvara\ jandati sa guruh sdksdn matsamas tatsamo ‘pi va\! (Sastri 1900:203-204.) 


74. Visayah| Sankaram prati Sankaryyd uktiripo ‘yam prabadhak\ tatra paicamakdresu 
pradhdanyatah pafica-makarasyaiva prapaficasah prayogddi-vidhih| latd-sddhana-vidhih | 
divya-virddindm laksanddi-kathanam}| paftcama-makara-sddhanenaiva moksa-prapti- 
kathanam| bhairavi-cakre pravarttamane varna-bheda-rahityddi-kathanam| pafica-makara- 
Sodhanddi-vidhih| punah punah paénavidhih| yoni-pija-vidhih| tatra dhydnddi-kathanam| 
atha kdlikd-pija-vidhih| tdrd-pijd-vidhdnam| ugratdrd-vidhdna-kathanam| abhiseka-vidhi- 
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kathanafica| (Sastrt 1900:203-204.) 
75. De Mallmann 1975:368-379. 


76. ekdrena Locanddevi, vamkarena Madmaki smrtad| makdrena Pdndrd ca ydkdrena Tarant 
smyta| | (Snellgrove 1959{2}:4 & 19159{1}:49). 


77. At Hevajratantram 2.4.65 Tard and the other three Prajfds are included in a list of 
countless goddesses headed by Nairdtmyd. Snellgrove 1959{1}:106 and 1959{2}:70. 
Sddhanamala contains several sddhands to Vajratdrad (93-97), including one by 
Aryandgarjunah and one by Dharmdkaramatih, one to Tara by Anupamaraksitah (98), others 
to Aryakhadiravani-tara (89), to Mahattart-tara (90), to Varada-tara (91), to VaSyddhikara- 
tara (92), up through 116, totaling 28, with 21 different variations on the 7aérd name 
(Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:xxi-xxii & 176-245), presumably representing a wide variety of local 
Buddhist practices. There are also two sddhands to Tarodbhavakurukulld (171 & 172) and a 
Tardastutig (309) (Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:clxxix, clxxxiii, 343-344 & 594). 


78. Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:1595 & Gnoli 1980:287, mentioned again as the first of the 
group at 7A 8.418b (Dwivedi & Rastogi{4}:1619 & Gnoli 292. In the second instance, Gnoli 
makes the mistake of taking rdrddyah as appositional with siddhayo; siddhayo is appositional 
only with the agimddi-ganah. Tara is not considered a siddhih.) Though Beyer (Beyer 1973) 
did a remarkable study of Tard in Tibet, Tara in the Indian context has not received quite the 
same attention. The word itself literally means “a star," and Yoga-tdrds figure prominently in 
the astronomical astrological traditions as the primary stars in each naksatrah. The moon 
earns the name 7ardbhartr in the Mrgendrdgama’s Kriydpddah 8.187a (Brunner-Lachaux 
1985:313). Curiously enough, the pattern of designation using 7drd as first in the list of 
goddesses—that we find in Tantralokah, the 11th century Kasmir Saivite text, yet not in the 
earlier Buddhist tantrds, Guhyasamdjak and Hevajram-also appears in the 
Kdlacakramandalam described in Abhaydkaragupta’s Nispannayogdvall, where we have the 
Tathadgatas Amoghasiddhih etc., and the Bodhisattvas in vajrdsanam, and Ta@radi-devyah in 
the lotus posture. (Bhattacharyya 1972:86). Later, at times in history not scrutinized in this 
dissertation, Tard is grafted wholeheartedly into the Hindu Tantric practice. In the 
Tararahasya, a 15th-16th century work by Brahmdnanda, the guru of Purndnanda (author of 
the Tattvacintdmani Tantric digest), Brahmdnanda places Tard in the fourth of five voids 
(Stinyds), with Aksobhya on her forehead, etc., and quotes several earlier Hindu Zantras 
featuring Tara. (Shastri 1900:xxix-xxx). The 7dardrahasya opens ‘Om homage to 7Jdrint, 
praising Tard, the most essential, the progenitoress of the three worlds, providing success in 
all endeavors, called ‘universal,’ bringing good fortune, the mayi of SaddSiva, constantly 
praised by all the gods....’ (Om namas tdrigye| tardm sdrataram trilokajananim 
sarvvarthasiddhipradam sarwiakhydm Subhaddm sadaSivamayim devaih sada vanditam | 
natvd.... Shastri 1900:153-4). 


79. 26) Pracandddi-yantra-mandala-yogini-virdgdm mudrandm samketa-viharana-laksana- 
vidhi-ndma-gocara-pafalah; 27) Pracanddakst-laksana-mudrdadhipati-svabhdava-vidhi; 28) 
Prabhdavatt-laksana-mudré-vidhi; 29) Mahdndsd-laksaga-cchoma-vidhi-niyama; 30) Mudrd- 
pratimudra-vira-mati-svabhdva-vidhi-laksanam; 31) Kharbart-aksara-cchomd-laksana- 
svabhavah jftana-ndma-patalah; 32) LankeSvari-mudrd-sanketa-laksana-mandala-cakra- 
svabhava-nama-vidhi-jfadna-patalah; 33) Druma-cchdyd-svalaksana-mudrd-samketa-vidhi- 
niyama; 34) Airdvatt-kaya-mudra-laksana-vidhi-yukti; 35) Mahdbhairavantar-mudra-kathana- 
laksana-vidhi; 36) Vayu-vegdyda[h] prayoga-vidhi-mudrd-varnaka-laksana-vidhi; (Shastri 
1917:89-91). 
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80. George 1974:54. 

81. George 1974:54. 

82. George 1974:55. 

83. George 1974:22-23 for Sanskrit, 1974:56-57 for English. 
84. George 1974:66. 

85. George 1974:67. 

86. George 1974:68. 

87. George 1974:68-69. 

88. George 1974:28. 

89. George 1974:69 

90. George 1974:70. 

91. George 1974:70. 

92. George 1974:71. 

93. George 1974:72. 

94. George 1974:74. 

95. George 1974:75. 

96. George 1974:78-79. 

97. George 1974:81-82. 

98. George 1974:83; see George 1974:33 for Sanskrit. 


99. Sattva-paryyanka-samsthas tu saumyartpeya samsthitah| | khadga-paSa-dharah Sriman 
Glingyabhinayah krti| svakullm vatha kanydm grhya prabhdvayet| | anena sidhyate yogi, 
mudrayd naiva samSayah| athavd pratimam kytvd, sddhayet sutradi-samskytdm | | saha-canda- 
samadhi-stho japed ekégramanasah| (Shastri 1917:138). 

100. This passage is repeated from Chapter 4.4. of this dissertation. 


101. These are neuter case, though, so they probably should be taken adverbially: 
tatparam, kdyavdkcittam samvrtam gadhasaukhyatah. 
102. Again, nakhaksatam is neuter case. 


103. Rata is the pleasure of, or simply sexual union. Su-rata therefore indicates what we 
would call in colloquial English great sex, or good sex. 


104. A danda is missing after the ¢; what the "six" refers to is not clear. 
105. Sambodhi. 


106. See Dharmasamgraha 64 & 65 for the same list of the 13 realms, in a slightly 
different order (Kasawara et al 1885:14). The Sanskrit of this extract is: Prajfopdaya[- 
J/samayogena nakham dadyat tu tryaksaram| cumandlinganafi caiva sarvva-sva-sukram eva 
ca|| dana-pdramitd pirnd bhavaty eva na samSayah| tatparam kdya-vdk-cittam samvytam 
gadha-saukhyatah| | Sila-pdarmita-jfteyd jheyd sahandc ca nakha-ksatam\ tryaksaram pidanaft 
ca ratam kuryyat samdhitah\ viryya-pdramita jfeyd tat-sukhe citta-yojand| | sarvwvato-bhadra- 
ripena dhydna-pdramita matd| stri-ripa-bhdvand prajfid-pdramita prakirttita| | surataka- 
yoga-matrena purnd sat{J-pdramitd bhavet| pafica-pdramita punya-jfdna-prajfeti kathyate | | 
surata-yoga-samdyukto Yoga-sambharasamvytah Yoga-sambhara-samvytah| siddhyate ksan- 
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matrena punya-jfana-samanvitah| | yathd latd-samudbhitam phala-puspam samanvitam | | 
eka-ksandc ca sambodhih sambhdara-dvaya-sambhyta\ | sa trayodaSa-bhimifo bhavatyeva na 
samSayah| bhimis tu muditd jfeya vimaldrccismatis tatha| | prabhdkart sudurjjayabhimukhi 
diirangamacala| [sa/dhumatt dharmma-meghda samant[a]khya-prabhd tathd\| nirupama 
jfldtavatityeva trayodafafijfia| | . 

107. Sastri inserts a question mark for this work—I second it; I’ve been unable to figure out 
what it might mean, or what it may be a variant reading of. 


108. Atha bhagati dha| kim bhagavan Strl¥-vyatirekendpi Sakyate sddhayitum 
candamahdrosanapadam utsadho na Sakyate| bhagavdn aha na Sakyate devi| bhagavatt dha 
kim bhagavan sukhdnudaydt na Sakyate? bhagavdn dha| na sukhodayamdatrena labhyate 
bodhir uttama| sukha-visesodayddeva prdpyate sé ca ndnyathd| |... loka-kaukytya-ndSartham 
mayddevisutah sudhth\ caturastti sahasrani tyaktva cantahpuram punah{|| gatvd 
nirafjandttram buddha-siddhi-prakagakah| ydto mdrdnnirdkytya na caivam paramarthatah| | 
yasmdd antahpure buddhah siddho gopénvitah sukhi\ vajra-padma-samdyogat sa sukham 
labhate yatah|| sukhena prdpyate bodhik sukham na stri-viyogatah| viyogah kriyate yas tu 
loka-kaukytya-hdnaye|| yena yenaiva te loka ydnti buddha vineyatdm| tena tenaiva ripena 
mayddevisuto jinah| | sarvva-sitradbhidarmmena krtvé ninddstu yositam| nana Siks4padam 
bhdvetastu svagopanabhdasaya| | nirvvanam darSayec capi pafica-skandha-vindSatah| | atha 
bhagavati prajfdpadramita dha\ kd bhagavan mayddevisutah kd ca gopd? bhagavan Gha|\ 
mayddevisuta§ caham candarosanatdm gatah| tvam eva bhagavati gopa 
parjfdpdramitdtmika| | ydvantas tu striyah sarwds-tad-ripenaiva td matdh| madripena 
pumdmsastu sarvva eva prakirttitah| | dvayor bhdgavatam caitat prajflopdydtmakam jagat}.... 
Atha bhagatt dha, katham bhagavan Srdvakddayo hi striyo dasayanti bhagavdn dha|\ 
kdmadhdatu-sthitah sarve khydtd ye Sravakddayah| moksamdrgam na jdnanti striyah paSyanti 
sarvvada| | sannidhdnam bhaved yatra durilabham Sunkumddikam| na tatrargham samépnoti 
durasthasya mahdrghatda| | anddya-jfdna-yogena Sraddha-hinds tvami jandh\ cittam na 
kurvvate tattve maydpy etat pragopitam| | 


109. MVT 23.19-23.32a (Kaul Shastri 1922:155-156.) 
110. Gnoli 1957:19. 
111. End of commentary on KCT 5.127 (Rinpoche et al 1994b:102.26-33). 


112. Mana itself = either an opinion, pride, conceit, listed as one of the six addictions at 
Dharmasamgrahah 67: passion, anger, pride, ignorance, erroneous views, and doubt ("saf 
kle§ah--ragah, pratigho, mano, ‘vidya, kudrstir, vicikitsa ceti" (Kasawara et al 1885:14) and 
one of the six concealments of samddhi at Dharmasamgrahah 118: sloth, pride, wickedness. 
arrogance, discontent, and lack of enjoyment of the truth ("tatra sat samddhy-dvarandni, 
tadyathd--kausldyam, mdnam, Sdthyam, auddhatyam, andbhogah, satydbhoga§-ceti" (Muller 
& Wenzel 1974:29). Mdna also = measure, or measurement, and MW gives mdnakah as a 
measure or weight. 


113. Atharvaveda II.4.1-2 reads: "For length of life, for mighty joy, uninjured, ever 
showing strength. We wear Vishkandha’s antidote, the Amulet of Jangida. Amulet of a 
thousand powers, Jangida save us, all around. From Jambha, and from Visara, Vishkandha, 
and tormenting pain.” (Griffith 1895-6{1}:36). In a note Griffith cites a passage found by 
Weber in the Kausika Sutra (32.1): "jambha-grhitaya stanam prayachhati,‘{s}he offers the 
(mother’s) breast to the (child) seized by Jambha,’" suggesting teething pain or some other 
infantile disorder. (Griffith 1895-6{1}:37). Since human breast milk is now known to provide 
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a wide arsenal of anti-microbial agents (see Newman, Jack, "How Breast Milk Protects 
Newborns,” Scientific American, vol 273 (6), December 1995, pp. 76-79), the demon Jambha 
may have been a generic name for the demon causing infantile diseases. Zysk, however, 
indicates that jambha refers to lockjaw, a symptom of tetanus, noting that viskandha and 
viSara suggest other tetanus-like symptoms, ‘tearing the shoulders apart,’ and body-wrenching 
pain. (Zysk 1993:55-57). He says, "references to jambha point to its meaning as 
‘convulsions,’ ‘teething,’ ‘lock-jaw,’ or as Caland, following Sayana suggests, ‘ein Raksasa 
... der die Mundsperre ... verursacht.’" [i.e. a demon that causes the closing of the mouth. ] 
(Zysk 1993:172). 


114. Prthivt locand khydata abdhdtur mdmaki smyta| pdndardkhyd bhavet tejo vdyus tara 
prakirtita| khavajradhatusamayah saiva vajradharak smytah|| (Bhattacharyya 1931:137.) 


115. It is noteworthy here that a remnant of the same principle of cross-mapping that we 
noted with the Vedic sacrificial fires seems to apply here. The speech drop would normally 
be expected to be in the throat, yet in this ecstatic moment it is in the navel. 


116. Prajfd-jfdna-ksanam spandam tad yadi dadati sukham bindu-mdla-acyutena hetunda. 
(Rinpoche et al 1994b:31.23). 


117. See Chapter 3.2.3 for a discussion of the possible origin of this Goddess. 


118. SD 16-17: Ksara-fajksaras tatah spando nihspanda§ ca tato parah| kaya-vak-citta- 
samS$uddhya abhiseka-trayam kramat| | 16\| caturtho jfidna-samSuddhih kdya-vdk-citta- 
Sodhakah| balah praudhas tatha vrddha§ caturthas tu prajdpatih||17| | (Orofino 1994:132). 
I’ve modified Gnoli’s Sanskrit just slightly--he has kyarah ksaras in the first pada of 16, 
though this doesn’t seem to make much sense given the logic of the syntax, whereby it is 
paired with spando nikspanda§ ca; the usual pattern would be two pairs of opposites, 
suggesting ksara and aksara. 


119. Prajfia-stana-anga-samsparSdd bodhicitta-cyutam sukham| payodhara-abhisiktah sa 
bdlak prdptam yatah sukham}\181| guhya-dsphdlac cirdj jatam bodhicitta-cyutam sukham | 
praudho guhya-abhisiktah sa guhydt prdptam yatah sukham|\|19!| guhydsphdldc cirdj jatam 
vajra-agre spandatah sukham| prajfd-jfdna-abhisiktah sa vyddhah spandam gato 

yatah||20|| mahdamudrd-anurdgdad yaj jatam nih-spandatah sukham| mahd-prajfia-abhisiktah 
sa yato nik-spandatam gatak\||21\|| prajdpatih sa vijfieyo janakah sarva-tayindm {| vajra-sattvo 
mahd-sattvo bodhi-sattvo ‘dvayo ’ksarah|\22\| asau samaya-sattvah sydd vajra-yogas 
caturvidhah| kélacakra iha khydéto yogindm mukti-ddyakah| |23| | (Orofino 1994:132-133). 
120. Shastri 1927:32. 


121. vicitram ca vipdkam ca vimardam ca vilaksagam| catuhksdgam samdgamya evam 
jdnanti yoginah|| vicitram vividham khydtam dlingana-cumbanddikam\ vipdkam tad- 
viparydsam sukham jfidnasya bhufijanam| | vimardam drocanam proktam sukham bhuktam 
mayeti ca| vilaksanam tribhyo 'nyad rdgdrdga-vivarjitam|| (Shashni & Dwivedi 1990:32). 
122. Snellgrove 1959{1}:34. Hevajratantra IL.iii.1-12 explains this as follows: “Then the 
Adamantine Lord spoke to the yoginis of the Means, which are the basis of ali the Tantras, of 
the Union (samavra), of consecrations and of secret language, of the different Joys and 
Moments, of feasting and the rest. ‘Now the union of all buddhas consists in the sound evam. 
This sound evam, the great bliss itself, is known from the process of consecration.” Then the 
yoginis said to the Lord Vajrasattva: *Is the sound eva then called the union of the ddkinis? 
May the Lord, the Teacher, the Master of the World please expound the matter as it is.” The 
Lord replied: “The sacred syllable e, adorned at its center by the syllable vaym, is the abode of 
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all delights, the casket of buddha-gems. It is there that the four joys arise, distinguished by 
the moments, and from knowledge of these moments the knowledge of bliss iss consummated 
in that sound evam. So the yogins know that the sound evamp is attainable through the four 
moments: variety, development, consummation, and blank. It is called variety (vividha), 
because it involves different things, the embrace, the kiss, and so forth. Development 
(vipdkam) is the reverse of this, for it is the experience of blissful knowledge. Consumation 
(vimardam) is defined as the reflection that this bliss has been experienced by oneself. Blank 
(vilaksanam) is quite other than these three, and knows neither passion nor the absence of 
passion. The first joy is found in Variety, Perfect Joy in Development, the Joy of Cessation 
in Consummation and the Joy of the Innate in Blank. These four joys are to be experienced in 
due order in accordance with the list of the four consecrations, that of the Master, that of the 
Secret, that of the Prajiia and the Fourth. The first is represented by a smile, the second by a 
gaze, the third in an embrace, and the fourth in union. This fourfold set of consecrations is 
for the purpose of perfecting living beings." The text then describes the teacher making love 
to the consort, and taking a drop of semen with his thumb and ring finger and placing it on 
the student’s tongue in a conscration rite. Then the student and the young lady make love. 
(Snellgrove 1959{1}:94-96). 


123. "Two times ten thousand and two times eight hundred.” (dvy-ayuta-dvy-asfa-Satdan). 
124. Etds tisro varjayitva, ekddaSavarsikd sarva-laksana-sampurna raksantyd rdja-gurund 
rajfia va abhisiktena, anyair va [§varair ahisiktaih| | (Rinpoche et al 1994b:40.25-26). 

125. Kha-yuga = ‘aperture-pair’ = 0,2 = 20. 

126. Sinya-veda = 0,4 = 40. 

127. The Sanskrit should be emended by eliding the hyphen. Here we have an example of 
non-standard Sanskrit: a-sydd is used for na bhavati, as made clear by the first line of the 


commentary. Sydd, as the third singular optative of Vas, cannot normally take an a- prefix as 
a negation marker. 


128. SekoddeSatika defines sadanga-yoga as: sense withdrawal, concentration, breath 
control, meditation, recollection, and perfected concentration. (Pratyadhdras tathd dhyadnam 
pragdyadmo atha dhdrand| anusmytih samddhi§ ca sadango Yoga ucyate||—(Dwivedi & 
Shashni 1990:99).) However, the "six limbs" for providing protection to the consort may be 
something quite different. 


129. See George 1974:65-77, and 1974:73-74 for the passage about eating. 
130. Rinpoche et al 1994b:41.15-17. 


131. These eight are masculine—anye is only masculine plural. Amyds is the feminine 
plural. 


132. The comma should be moved to after the eva--sa, masculine singular, cannot refer to 
duhitd. 


133. It’s not entirely clear what this sentence means. It may be (though this is purely 
speculative) that daughters produced in Tantric rites were consigned to the care of the 
Vifvamatd, perhaps the senior consort of the Tantric community. 


134. Vajrapdni should be in bold; it’s in the verse. 


135. Since the following lays out the eight “others” with the eight flowers, the paragraph 
break here in the Sarnath edition seems inappropriate. The potential boys and girls born from 
Tantric rites at during the fifth through twelfth menses of the year are laid out into the eight 
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directional petals. 

136. Raudrakst. 

137. Usually Ganefa in a Hindu context—here one of the KrodheSvaras. 
138. See Dharmasamgrahah 11, Kasawara et al 1885:3. 


139. ‘She with the tooth’-MW notes KCT 3,132 as a citation for ‘name of a goddess.’ 
VMP on KCT 3.132 glosses Jambhi as “she who has the form of red lac," (ldksdkdri-KCT 
2.114.17). 


140. Manint. 


141. In Guhyasamdjatantra 13, we find a slightly different list of the ten KrodheSvards-—- 
Yamantaka, Apardjita, Hayagritva, Vajramyta, Takkirdja, Mahdbala, Niladanda, Vajrdacala, 
Mahosgtsa, and Sumbha. (Bhattacharyya 1931:70-71). 

142. Stambhi-a stiff woman, like a pillar. 


143. This is a feminine derivative of Marici; Both Apte and MW give it as Sakyamuni’s 
mother, a Buddhist goddess, or an Apsaras. Maricih is either a ray of light, or one of the ten 
Prajdpatis, the mind-born sons of Brahman. Madricah is the name for KaSyapa, one of the 
revered ryis in the Brdhmanas, son of Maricih. 


144. MW lists cunda as one of Sakyamuni’s disciples. The Dharmasamgrahah does not list 
Cunda, suggesting the term name may be a later development. 


145. MW lists takka from Kathdsaritsdgara \xv as ‘a niggard.’ The story by Somadeva he 
refers to tells the tale of a foolish Takka miser who dies rather than share his pudding with a 
friend. Penzer’s note explains the term as either a miser or a rogue, and also as the ancient 
name of a once dominant tribe of the Panjab. Stein also identifies Takka as a region in the 
Panjab, following Cunningham. (Stein 1990{1}:205 n.150). Perhaps the tribe had a 
reputation for miserlyness. A ‘miser’ would seem the best translation here for fakki. 
Takkirdjah is one of the ten Krodhesvaras. 

146. Bhrkutt, an alternate spelling for bhrikuff, she whose brow is contracted; or someone 
perpetually frowning. 

147. The twelve limbs of the mutual origination (pratityasamutpddah) causation chain 
(Dharmasamgrahah 42:) ignorance, mental fabrication, consciousness, name and form, the six 
bases of awareness, touch, perception, thirst and self-appropriation, becoming, birth, old age 
and death, sorrow, lamentation, suffering, despair, and updydsds {7}. 
("DvddaSangapratityasamutpdddh—avidyd, samskaro, vijdnam, ndmaripam, saddyatanam, 
sparso, vedand, trsyopdddnam, bhavo, jatir-jardmaranam, Soka-parideva-duhkha- 
daurmanasya-updydsd§-ceti.” (Kasawara et al 1885:9).) 

148. Rinpoche et al 1994b:42.11, verse 5.81a. 

149. Sunya-veda = 0,4 = 40. 

150. Anya-sattva = other than intelligent, i.e. not that bright. The view persists today that 
a woman who bears a child too late in life risks giving birth to a child with serious handicaps. 
151. This is a slightly liberal translation of tad-upari yam samddhim Glambayitvd. 

152. VimSadvarsdpi ydvat should be in bold; it’s in the verse. 


153. MW cites Lexicon source definition for nastabija as ‘destitute of seminal secretion, 
impotent.’ This is a standard usage in Sanskrit. Nasfa-x indicates that x is non-existent. 
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154. Yédvat shouldn’t be bold; it’s not in the verse. 


155. Ya bahye bhukta-cchardih, sd nitarthena chardi-bodhicittam, guhyddi-vaktrat kulisa- 
mani-gatam na bahye prajfia-abja-madhye pravistam| evam acyutam vig-mitram rakta- 
mdmsam parama-sama-rasam aS[s]ravam chardi-madhye pravistam niruddham nirdvaranam 
bhavati| (Rinpoche et al 1994b:42.28-43.1). 

156. This appears to be an instance of the much ballyhooed Tantric Sanskrit—the feminine 
chardis is referred to by the neuter kulifamangatam ... pravistam. Such variations are not 
uncommon in Purdga Sanskrit, or even in the Mahdbhdrata. Even here, though, since 
chardis is glossed in the commentary (3.42.28) as bodhicittam, one could well assert that 
kulifamanigatam agrees correctly with the neuter bodhicittam. 


157. I would emend the Sanskrit to asrdvam (not flowing), rather than aSrdvarn (inaudible). 


158. Yogi-vyapadesena nara api prajfta-puspeya yuktam Siva-sukha-phala-dam bhaksitam 
deSayanti| anyesdm bala-jandndm naraka-gamandyeti| | (Rinpoche 1994b:43.13-14). 

159. Nakatyam [cf. Panini 5.1.121—-dkatya = being a-kata.] The most literal translation of 
ndkatyam is "not without loins." It is not listed in any of the dictionaries or lexicons I’ve 
consulted: MW, Apte, Amarakosa, Dharmasamgrahah, Abhidharmakosa, 
Abhidhdnacintdmani. However, the double negative makes sense here; the ‘lightning’ or 
vajra in consideration here is the erect penis in the woman’s vagina-—both partner’s loins are 
certainly involved. 


160. This is a common use of an enclitic particle (here vai)--as a marker for a repeated 
phrase. 


161. Just as in the commentary on KCT 5.78 above (p.49, 1.9), the grasping is with the 
thumb and ring finger. 


162. See p.41.9, KCT 5.78, above. 
163. Singh’s translation, Singh 1989:42-43. 


164. Singh’s translation, Singh 1989:44. The Sanskrit reads: Yadd sakala-indriya-ndqi- 
bhiita-marud-ddi-paripirane tu mahd-madhyama-sausumna-pada-anupravese nija-Sakti- 
ksobha-tdddtmyam pratipadyate tadd sarvato dvaita-galane paripirna-svaSakti-bhara-vimarsa- 
ahantad-maya-camatkdra-anupraveSe -- paripirna-srsty-Gnanda-riipa-rudra-ydmala-yoga- 
anupravesSena tan-mahd-mantra-virya-visarga-villesana-adtmand dhruva-padatmaka- 
nistarangdkula-bhairava-bhava-abhivyaktah| (Singh 1989:16 Sanskrit). 


165. Singh explains in a note that mahdvisarga-viSlesana “is a technical word of the system 
which means that all joy arises by union with the perfect I-consciousness." (Sing 1989:47n.8). 


166. Singh’s translation, Singh 1989:44-45. The Sanskrit reads: Tathdhi tan-madhya-ndadi- 
riipasya ubhaya-linga-dtmano ‘pi tad-virya-utsdha-bala-labdha-avastambhasya kampa-kdle 
sakala-virya-ksobha-ujjigamisdtmakam antahsparsasukham sva-samvit-sdksikam eva} na ca 
etat-kalpita-Sartra-nisthatayaiva kevalam tad-abhijfdna-upadesa-dvdrena iyati mahdmantra- 
virya-visarga-villesagavdpta-dhruva-pade para-brahma-maya-Siva-Sakti-samghatta-dnanda- 
svatantrya-sisti-pardbhagtarikaripe ‘nupravesah| (Singh 1989:16-17 Sanskrit). 

167. TA Chpt. 29 colophon, Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3462. 


168. TA 29.1b: Atha sarvé apy updsd iyam kula-prakriyaya ucyate| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3291). 
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169. TA 29.2a: tatha dhdrddhiriidhesu gurusisyesu yocita| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3292). 

170. TA 29.2b: uktam ca parameSena sdratvam krama-piijane| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3292. 


171. TA 29.3: Siddha-krama-niyuktasya mdsenaikena yad bhavet| na tad varsa-sahasraih 
syan mantraughair vividhair iti| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987 {7}:3292). 

172. TA 29.3, comm., "Siddhdntddisu tantresu ye mantradh samuddhytah\| virya-hinds tu te 
sarve Sakti-tejojjhita yatah|| Kaulikas tu mahdmantrah svabhavad dipta-tejasah| sphuranti 
divya-tejaskah sadyahpratyayakarakah| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3293). 

173. TA 29.4: Kulam ca parameSasya Saktih samarthyam urdhvatd| svatantrayam ojo 
viryam ca pindah samvic-chartrakam| | Jayaratha glosses samarthyam as laya-udaya-karitvam, 
uirdhvatd as sarvesam kdragatayd uparivartitvam, pinda as viSvasya atra sdmarasyena 
avasthdnat. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3293). 


174. TA 29.5: Tathdtvena samastani bhavajatdni pasyatah| dhvasta-fankd-samithasya ydgas 
tddr$a eva sah|| Jayaratha glosses tathdtvena as Siva-Sakti-sphdra-sdratayd. (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{7}:3294-3295). 

175. TA 29.6: Tédrg-riépa-nirighi-artham mano-vdk-kdya-vartmana| yad yat samacared 
virah kula-ydgah sa sa smytah|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3295. 


176. TA 29.7: Bahih Saktau yamale ca dehe pradgnapathe matau} iti sodha kula-ijya sydat 
pratibhedam vibhedint| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3295, Gnoli 1980:681). 


177. TA 29.7a comm., Ydmale iti ddya-ydga-adhiriidhe mithune| prdnapathe iti madhya- 
nddydm| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3295). 

178. TA 29.8: Sndna-mandala-kundddi sodd-nydsddi yan na tat\ kiftcid-atra upayujyate 
krtam va khandanaya no\| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3293; Gnoli 1980:681). 

179. TA 29.9: san-mandala-vinirmuktam sarva-dvarana-varjitam| jfidna-jfeya-mayam 
kaulam proktam traiSirase mate|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3293, Gnoli 1980:681). 
180. TA 29.10: Atra ydge ca yad-dravyam nisiddham Sastra-santatau\| tad eva yojayed 
dhiman vadma-amrta-pariplutam| | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3297). Gnoli has a note 
explaining that vama-amrta is a mystical term for alcohol. (Gnoli 1980:681n.6). 


181. TA 29.14-16: Srimat-krama-rahasye ca nyarupi paramesind| argha-pdtram ydga- 
dhama dipa ity ucyate trayam||14}|| rahasyam kaulike ydge tatra arghah Sakti-samgamat | 
bhia-vastra-kaya-pttha-akyam dhdma ca utkarsabhak-kramat| |151| dipd ghrotthd gavo hi 
bhacaryo devata smytah| iti jfdtva traye ’musmin yatnavan kauliko bhavet| | 16\ | (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{7}:3304, Gnoli 1980:682). 

182. Argha iti kunda-golaka-dkhyo dravya-viSesah| Sakti-sangamdd iti ddya-ydgataya 
vaksyamanat| kaya-pitham svam paraktyam vd Sirah\... ghytotthd iti pradhdnydt, tena 
tailottha api| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3304-3305). 

183. TA 29.17: Tena argha-patra-pradhdnyam jfdtva dravydyi Sambhund| ydny uktdny 
aviganko ‘tra bhavec chankaé hi dasika\| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3305-3306, Gnoli 
1980:682). 

184. Reto hardmbu puspam ca ndldjyakam tathd| paurusam ksmdbhavam chdgam minajam 
Sakuntyakam|| palandum lasunam caiva drava-dvadasakam Subham| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3306). Jayaratha makes no further comment on this, and Gnoli has no note about it. 
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185. Jayaratha explains that ‘in regular order’ (anulomatah) is in the order of creation, from 
the head to the toe (anulomata iti srsti-kramena Sirastah pddadntam), and Gnoli adds that 
reverse order is from toe to head. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3307, Gnoli 1980:682n. 14). 


186. TA 29.18-19: Yagauko gandha-dhipadhyam pravisya pradg-udanmukhah| parayd va 
‘tha mdlinya vilomac ca anulomatah| | 18|| déha-apydyamayim Suddhim dipta-saumya- 
vibheditah| kramena kurydd athava mdtr-sadbhava-mantratah| | 19|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3306, Gnoli 1980:682). 


187. TA 29.20-21: Diksam cet pracikirsus tac chodhya-adhva-nydsa-kalpanam| tatah 
samSodhya-vastani Saktyaiva amrtatdm nayet||20|| pard-sampuja-ga yad-vd mdty-samputa- 
gd apy atho| kevala mdlint yad-vé mdlint yadva tah samastesu karmasu| |21| | (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{7}:3307, Gnoli 1980:682). 


188. TA 29.21a: Nanda-hetu-phalair dravyair arghapdtram prapGrayet| Jayaratha’s 
comments: Nandasya dnandasya hetubhih surddibhih, phalai§ ca kundagolakddibhih| ... yas 
ca atra etat-piirane sampraddyah, sa rahasyatvat samaya-bhanga-bhaydc ca na iha asmabhih 
pradarsSita iti| etad guru-mukhdd eva boddhavyam| tad uktam ‘carukam sampradaya§s ca 
vijfdnam melakam tatha| ptijaé-krama-vidhdnam ca yoginindm mukhe sthitam| | (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{7}:3308-3309). Gnoli notes the first part of Jayaratha’s explanation for his 
reticence in a note (Gnoli 1980:683n.21). 


189. TA 29.22b: Tatrokta-mantra-tdddtymdd bhairava-dtmatvam dnayet| | (Dwivedi & 
Rastogi 1987{7}:3309). 

190. Amérta martim afritya devyah pindantare sthitah| kridanti vividhair bhdavair uttama- 
dravya-lipsaya\ | (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3309). 

191. TA 29.23-24: Tena nirbharam dtmdnam bahi§ cakra-anucakragam| viprudbhir urdhva- 
adharayor antahpityad ca tarpayet\| |23\| Tathd pérna-svarasmy-oghah procchalad-vyttita- 
vasat| bahis tadr§am dtmdnam didrksur bahir arcayet| | 24|| (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3310, Gnoli 1980:683). 


192. "The antinomian character of the kulaprakriyd can be seen in two ways. Firstly the 
ritual use of polluting substances, namely mixed sexual fluids (kugda-golaka), which are 
offered to the ‘circle of goddesses’ (devicakra) and the guru at the conclusion of the rite, and 
secondly in the flaunting of sexual prohibitions, particularly the incest taboo.” (Note: TAV 
29, p. 72. According to Jayaratha, Abhinavagupta maintains that the siddha’s partner should 
be restricted to any female relative except his wife, in order that lust should not arise. Other 
texts cited by Jayaratha are less restrictive in choice of partner, saying that the yogini can be 
the siddha’s wife, sister, mother, daughter or ‘beautiful friend.”)" (Flood 1992:58 and 
62n.80). 


193. MVT 19.88-19.97 (Kaul Shastri 1922: 135-136). 
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Chapter 10 James F. Hartzell 


Introduction to the Kdlacakra Tantra and Vimalaprabha 


10.0. Introduction 

The fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and the Vimalaprabhaé commentary 
thereon constitute a long and complicated Sanskrit treatise. The text of the 
Kalacakratantra as we have it in Sanskrit is really the Srf-laghu-kdlacakratantrardja 
and its principal commentary by Pundarika, the Vimalaprabhd. There are several 
places in the commentary where Pundarika quotes from the Root Tantra, itself 
referred to variously as the Mélatantra, the Paramddibuddha, or simply the 
Adibuddha.' Although the innate skepticism of Western scholars has often led to the 
impression that the root Tantra may never have even existed, I think the extensive 
nature of the quotations in the Vimalaprabhd, and the consistent style and syntax of 
the root Tantra verses suggests that the Milatantra did indeed at one time exist. 
Naropa, or Nadapada, also quotes from the root Tantra in his SekoddeSatikda. 
Orofino and Gnoli have published both an edition of the Tibetan translation of the 
SekoddeSatikd, with a reconstructed version of the Sanskrit of the SekoddeSa verses,’ 
and have recently published an Italian translation of the SekoddeSajikd, though I’ve 
been unable so far to secure a copy of the latter. Carelli had published an earlier 
edition of Naropa’s commentary on the SekoddeSa from a single Sanskrit manuscript 
that Tucci had borrowed from the Maharaja’s library in Kathmandu (now apparently 
lost), and the work has been much criticized (though apparently not equally widely 


read through fully).? Other than this surviving material from the Sekoddesa, and the 
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quotes from the Mula Tantra by Pundarika, the text appears to be largely lost. 
Raffaele Torella has reported to me that a group of Italian scholars working under 
Raniero Gnoli has a number of texts from the Kdlacakra literature coming out in 
publication. These include Gnoli’s Italian translation of Pundarika’s Paramdksara- 
jftdnasiddhi, Sferra’s edition and translation of Vajragarbha’s Hevajrapindarthajikd 
and Anupamaraksita’s Sadangayoga with RaviSrijnana’s Gundbharani-naéma- 
sadangayoga-tippani, and Cicuzza’s edition and translation of Vajrapani’s 
Laghutantratika.* John Ronald Newman did a translation from the Tibetan of the 
verses and commentary on Chapter |.1-27 and 1.128-169, skipping the verses and 
commentary from 1.28-1.127. Newman’s work is extremely helpful, and I have 
referred to it frequently during my research for this dissertation, yet because he 
worked principally from the Tibetan version of the text, one needs to check his 
translation carefully against the Sanskrit. Recently Vesna Wallace has completed a 
translation of the second chapter and commentary for her Ph.D. at Stanford, based on 
a comparison of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Mongolian versions of the text. Her 
translations are by and large quite reliable, and she provided the full text of the 
chapter in her dissertation, along with an introduction to the text. Jensine Andresen 
at Harvard is currently working on the third chapter of the text, and Wallace has just 
finished translating the fourth chapter and commentary. I have completed a 
translation of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra and the Vimalaprabhd thereon, 


with notes. Since in consultation with Prof. Thurman the full translation deemed too 


lengthy to add on to a Ph.D. dissertation, | have instead provided in Chapters 11-13 
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selected portions of my translation of Chapter 5 that contain some of the most 
interesting material. 

The Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd are divided into five chapters. The 
First is called the Chapter on the World Realm (Loka-dhdtu-ndma prathamah 
patalah), in 170 verses covering, with the commentary, 156 pages in the Sarnath 
edition. According to Pundarika’s commentary, this first chapter is divided into 
eleven uddeSas or explanations, as follows: 1) Rules for the True path (san-mdrga- 
niyama-uddeSah), 2) Teaching about the Tantras (Tantra-desSana-uddeSah), 3) The 
Relationship between the Teacher and the Questioner, the Root Tantra and the Laghu 
Tantra (desaka-adhyesaka-mila-tantra-laghu-tantra-sambandha-uddeSah), 4) The 
motivation of the teacher and the questioner (deSaka-adhyesaka-sddhana-uddeSah), 5) 
Summary about the teacher etc. (defaka-ddi-samgraha-uddeSah), 6) Summary about 
the mandala, the consecrations, etc. (mandala-abhiseka-ddi-samgraha-uddeSah), 7) 
Summary about the World Realm (loka-dhdtu-samgraha-uddeSah)--a) Summary of the 
[Buddha’s] Reply (prativacana-samgraha-uddeSah), b) Summary of the World Realm 
(loka-dhdtu-samgraha-uddeSah), c) Summary about the Vajra-Body (vajra-kdaya- 
samgraha-uddef§ah), d) Summary about the appearance of Rahu etc. (rdhu-ddi- 
samgraha-uddeSah), e) Summary about all the mantras [that are] the digits of the 
moon etc. (candra-kald-dGdi-vi$va-mantra-samgraha-uddeSah), f) Instruction about the 
birth-places of the vowels (svardndm janma-sthdna-nirdesSah), 8) Summary about the 
extent of the World Realm (loka-dhdtu-mdna-samgraha-uddeSsah), 9) The Long 


Section on the Procedures for Astronomical Knowledge (/yotir-jfiana-vidhi- 
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mahoddeSah), 10) The Long Section on the Rules and Regulations for the Production 
of Sound and [the making of war] Machines, 11) The Eradication of the Barbarian 
Dharma and the Establishment of the Buddha Dharma, etc.’ Section 10 is particularly 
interesting from a historical point of view, as it offers detailed instructions on how to 
build seige machines for destroying the fort of a retreating opponent, including 
measurements for building a catapult, step by step instructions for its operation, 
detailed instructions for building a warship with sails and oarsmen, a spinning sword- 
wheel operated by pulley, various devices to be strung on pulleys to get over the 
enemies’ turrets and cast down hot oil, fire, etc., a giant bow attached to a platform 
for firing heavy armor-piercing arrows, a device for bridging trenches, booby-trapped 
holes with fixed swords, and so on.° Earlier sections of the chapter lay out the extent 
of the cosmos according to the ideas we find in the Purdmas, with Mt. Meru in the 
center, and the various oceans and continents arrayed in circles about it. There are 
also various mantra-mapping schemes, listings of the components of time as 
experienced by beings in the different realms, summaries of other sections of the text, 
introduction of the frame story, and so forth. 

Chapter 2 of the Kdlacakra and Vimalaprabhd is called the Inner Chapter 
(Adhydtma-ndma dvitiyah patalah), since adhy-dtman indicates ‘belonging to the self 
or person,’ as Apte defines it. The Chapter is divided into seven sections (in 180 
verses, and 115 pages of Sanskrit in the Sarnath edition), called long or great 
explanations (mahd-uddeSas): 1) The Origination of the Body, Speech, and Mind, 


and the Investigation of the Four Noble Truths (kdya-vdk-citta-utpatti-catur-drya- 
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satya-nirmaya-mahoddeSah) ,' 2) The Truth of Origination etc. (samudaya-satya-ddi- 
mahoddeSah),* 3) The Battle Between the Cakravartin and the Barbarians, the Tantric 
Clans of the Kalacakra, and the Origination of the Clans of the NddIs (cakra-varti- 
mleccha-yuddha-kdlacakra-kula-tantra-nddt-kula-utpatti-mahoddeSah),’ 4) The Signs 
of Untimely Death and the Severance of the Channels (arista-marana-laksana-ndqi- 
ccheda-mahoddeSah),'° 5) The Characteristics of the Moments and the Rule about the 
Wheel of Time (kyana-laksana-kdla-cakra-niyama-mahoddesah);'' 6) Elixirs etc. and 
Midwifery (rasdyana-ddi-bdla-tantra-mahoddesah);'? 7) Our Philosophies, Logics, and 
Investigations, and Those of Others (sva-para--darSana-nydya-vicdra-mahoddeSah). . 
This chapter has extensive discussion of the anatomy of the subtle body with an 
intriguing doctrine of embryology based on Tantric ideas that includes a mapping of 
Visnu’s ten incarnations to ten stages in the growth of the fetus and the young child. 
These incarnations include Kalkin Buddha as one, another probable indication of a 
late date for this text. This is followed by a highly specific mapping of the external 
cosmos and universal time coordinates to the initiate’s body. The section on Elixirs 
etc. contains detailed recipes for mixing medicinal incenses and perfumes, using a 
wide variety of roots and herbs, fruits, distillations from flowers, etc. The premise is 
given in the first verse of the section: "Firstly, a mantrin should preserve the entire 
body of the Jina (i.e. their own Buddha-body) for the sake of siddhis. In the absence 
of the body, neither a siddhi nor supreme bliss is attained in this life. Hence for the 
sake of the body’s well-being one should practice the Yoga of the channels every 


day.""4 
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The third chapter of the Kdlacakra is the Initiation or Consecration Chapter 

(Abhiseko nama trttyah patalah, in 203 verses and 148 Sanskrit pages in the Sarnath 
edition). It is divided into six mahoddeSas: 1) The characteristics of the detailed 
practice, all the [ritual] actions, the Tantric teacher, etc. (vajrdcdrya-ddi-sarva-karma- 
prasara-sddhana-laksana-mahoddeSah), 2) The Summary of the stages etc. preceded 
by the protection cakra (raksd-cakra-pirvangama-bhiimyddi-samgraha-mahoddesah), 
3) The Turning of the Mandala (mandala-vartanam nama mahoddeSah), 4) 
Consecration in the Mandala (mandala-abhiseka-mahoddeSah), 5) The Establishment 
(of the deities), the Procedure for the Gana-Cakra, and the Practice of Yoga 
(pratisthd-gana-cakra-vidhi-yoga-caryd-mahoddesah), 6) The Procedures for Looking 
at the Consort, of Leaving the Mandala behind, and the Enjoyment by the Vira 
(mudrda-drsti-mandala-visarjana-vira-bhojya-vidhi-mahoddeSah). The Sarnath editors’ 
provide a brief summary of the chapter, indicating a variety of magical rites, 
visualization of deities, drawing of the mandala, and so forth. Although I have not 
read through this chapter in detail, a quick scan of some of the material indicates that 
the initiation rites involve the practice of sexual Yogas; gana-cakra is the term used 
throughout the Buddhist and Saivite Tantras to refer to the group sexual rites. The 
pot-initiation (kalafa-abhiseka) is included as part of the ustara-abhisekas. Skimming 
various sections of this chapter indicates that much of the material bears a strong 
resemblance to the initiation rites described in the Caydamahdrosanatantra in Chapter 
9.3.1 of this dissertation. 


The fourth chapter is the Sadhana Chapter (Sddhand ndma caturthah paralah), 
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i.e the chapter on the Tantric Practices (in 234 verses and 101 pages in the Sarnath 
edition), divided into five sections: 1) The Place [for meditation], [confession of] 
Sins, Teachings, etc. (sthdna-raksd-pdpa-defanddi-mahoddeSah), 2) Generation of the 
(Buddha-) Body in the Creation Stage (utaptti-kramena kaya-nispatti-mahoddeSah), 3) 
Generation of the Life Breaths and Deities (prana-devatda-utpada-mahoddeSsah), 4) The 
Completion Stage Practices (utpanna-rkama-sddhana-mahoddeSah), 5) The Various 
Practices (ndnd-sddhana-mahoddeSah). 1 have translated some short sections from 
this chapter in Chapter 8.6.2 of this dissertation, though I have not had the chance to 
read it carefully. The Sarnath editors indicate that four types of meditation are 
discussed in the completion stage, and a variety of sddhanas are given. 

The Sanskrit text of the fifth chapter is called the Jfdna-pafalah, most simply 
translated as the Intuition Chapter. It is divided into four main sections, or Mahd- 
uddesah: 1) The great teaching on the Emanation (according to) the Yogint Tantras 
etc. (Yoginitantra-ddi-spharana-mahoddeSah); 2) The great teaching on the 
Explanation of the Purification of the Four Bodies, etc. (Catuh-kdya-ddi-Suddhi- 
nirnaya-mahoddesah); 3) The great teaching called the Perfection of Knowledge of the 
Supremely Indestructible (Parama-aksara-jfidna-siddhir nama mahoddesah); 4) The 
great teaching for the Initiate on the Various Methods (Ndna-updya-vineya- 
mahoddesah). Many portions of the text are abstruse, involving as they do 
complicated meditations using advanced bija-mantra-Sdstra, detailed astronomical and 
astrological information, or specific recipes for alchemical compounds. This material 


does not make easy reading. The most interesting portion of the chapter is 
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Pundarika’s 40 page comment on verse 5.127, where he lays out a long and 
complicated argument for the monastic version of Tantric yoga, complete with a wide 
variety of critiques of religious practices from his day. This is very illuminating 
material, so I have included a complete English translation of this section in Chapter 
13. Chapter 11 provides an English translation of the first mahoddeSah of chapter 5, 
and Chapter 12 gives the second mahoddeSah, along with a portion of the fourth 
mahoddeSah on the Dharmasamgrahah. Although I have translated the full chapter 
and commentary, in discussions with Prof. Thurman we decided that including the full 
translation with the dissertation would simply be too unwieldy, as the full translation 
and footnotes totals 510 pages. Since I have covered most of the contents of the fifth 
chapter in discussions in Chapters 7-9 of this dissertation, I will not try to summarize 
all that material again here. Rather I will concentrate in this chapter on the difficult 
issue of trying to determine the temporal and geographic locus for the origin of the 
Kalacakratantra. 
10.1. Canonical Dating of the Text 

In examining the issue of dating the Kdlacakratantra we are faced with some 
very interesting problems. One is the tradition’s own explanation of the history of its 
source material. The traditional, canonical account is that Sakyamuni Buddha taught 
the Kdlacakra at Sridhanyakajaka at the request of Sucandra, and Sucandra wrote the 
teaching down as the 12,000 verse mdlatantra. Sastri gives a short extract from one 
of the surviving commentaries on the Sekoddesa in a Sanskrit manuscript of the early 


13th century in the Asiatic Society of Bengal library, the SekoddeSa-tippant by 
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Sddhuputtra Sridhardnanda, that provides a version of the explanation for the original 
teaching of the Kdlacakra: 


Om homage to the glorious Kdlacakra. The mother of universal form 
seemingly consists of spotless void. And the lord’s body is filled with 
a hundred juices of non-duality. With this form he engenders the 
lineage of the Victors. Homage to that [form] with oblations purified 
by the orgasmic yoga. Honoring the lotus feet of the Guru, I wrote 
[this] commentary on the SekoddeSa for [the purpose of] recollection, 
through his grace. Here, indeed, the Bhagavan Sakyasimha, solicited 
by those desiring to listen to the various Tantras at the great caitya of 
Sridhanya [kataka], taught the great vehicle of the mantras. There 
king Sucandra, the emanated body of the lord of the ten stages, the 
great bodhisattva Vajrapdni asked the lord for the great Tantra of the 
twelve-thousand verses, the Paramddibuddha. Hence the lord’s 
prophecy: In the system of the perfection [of wisdom], the mahabodhi 
abides in the bodhi; the place of instruction is restricted to the great 
mountain, Grdhrakufta (Vulture Peak). The Glorious Dharma realm is 
the place described in the Great Mantra system; the world-realm etc. 
are in the awakened minds of the Buddhas dwelling in the three worlds. 
The instruction about the [mantra]-kalpas, the Dhdranti at the end of the 
Vaibhasika sutra, that is not said to be the only abode of the Buddhas 
since it is the resort of Middle beings. Even on Vulture Peak Maitreya 
[follows] the Perfection of Wisdom system. The Buddha will teach the 
pure Mantra system in Sridhanya.’ So, in accordance with the 
Buddha’s statement, there [occurred] the teaching of the Mantra system 
in Sridhanya. And in other places, with the intention of generating 
confidence in that [system], the great Bodhisattva Lord of the ten 
stages, or some other Samgitikdra [reciter] taught that teaching there in 
detail... [Colophon:] Whatever benefit may be obtained by my writing 
this commentary on the Sekkodesa, may it serve as an ointment to the 
feet of Vajrasattva. Hence the Commentary on the SekkodeSa is 
completed. [Post colophon:] This was written by Sadhuputrapandita of 
Sridharananda. ’'5 


The tradition then holds that in the region of Sambhala (or Sambhala as it is 
frequently written), King Yasas, an emanation of Majfijusrt known as Kalkin, seventh 
in the lineage of kings following Sucandra, and ruler of a town called Kalapagrama, 


wrote the Laghukdlacakratantra in 1030 verses. His son, Pundarika, wrote the 
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Vimalaprabha commentary.'* As the colophon states at the end of the fifth chapter of 
the Vimalaprabhd, at the end of the Laghukalacakratantra states: 

I, the son of this Yasas, (an emanation of) Majijuvajra, the king Sri 

Kalkin, [and] king here in Srikaldpa, explicated this Tantra in five 

chapters from the Adibuddha, with a mind delighted by what was 

explained by the completely awakened one, and urged on by SrifyaSas. 

Whatever merit is obtained, blazing with great understanding, from the 

gift of Pundarika (who) has written the commentary on the Tantrardja 

(by) following the footprint left by the blazing lightning bolt of the 

glorious root Tantra, may the entire world thereby become completely 

awakened, and obtain the path of the lightning bolt possessor."’ 
This then provides what Western scholars would typically consider the ‘mythic’ basis 
of the text. I must however point out that this sort of origin explanation for the text 
involves reference to subtle levels of reality whose existence is perfectly consonant 
with the other doctrines taught in the Tantras themselves. These claims however pose 
challenges to the epistemological categories of Western scholars, particularly in terms 
of the dominant scientifically colored world view in the West. His Holiness the 14th 
Dalai Lama provides a more recent explanation of the Buddhist canonical view of the 
source of the text that links its more subtle plane origins to demonstrable historical 
tradition. The texts are said to have been taught by Buddha in a mystical 


manifestation to disciples in a mystical state, so, His Holiness, explains, " it does not 
matter much whether any specific Tantra in question was expounded during the life of 
the historical Buddha. Yet, in fact, the Root Tantra (Mula Tantra) of the Kalachakra 
was Set forth by the Buddha during his life." The tradition holds that Buddha's first 


disciple was King Chandrabhadra, who wrote a commentary on the root Tantra, 


followed in the lineage by MafjuSrikirti and his son Pundarika, who wrote the Laghu 
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Tantra and the Vimalaprabhd, respectively. A tenth-century monk Chilupa, is said to 
have received the teaching from Manjusri, and have passed it on through a series of 
teachers (Acarya, Kalacakrapada Senior and Junior, Mafijukirti of Nalanda, Sang Gye 
Yeshe of Tibet, Samanta Sribhadra of Nepal, and Ra Chorab, the 12th century 
TIbetan Yogi, Ra Yeshe Seng Gye, and eventually Bu Ston (14th century). "Thus the 
lineage has been passed from generation to generation until the present day. [, 
myself, received the initiations and the transmission of teachings on the creation and 
completion stages from my Vajra teacher Kyabje Ling Dorje Chang, the Ninety- 
Seventh Patriarch to Tsong kha pa’s Throne. I received the transmission of the 
Commentary to the Root Tantra from Serkhong Tukse Rinpoche.'* The preceding 
neatly summarizes the historical view of His Holiness’ tradition, the surviving 
tradition of Kalacakra practice. Newman, in his thesis chapter on "The History of 
Kalacakra in India," cites the Vimalaprabhd’s explanation that the Buddha taught the 
Kdalacakra at Dhanykataka, "the site of a huge marble stupa [once] located at what is 
now the village of Amaravati in the Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh."'? (The stupa 
was destroyed in the early 19th century for building materials.) Further on Newman 
tells us "According to the Kalacakra tradition, the Kalacakra Tantra was taken from 
Dhanyakataka to Sambhala by Sucandra, the Dharma King of Sambhala."”° 
Newman’s explanation would then provide us with an original geographic locale for 
the teaching of the Adibuddha text, though one would have to accept the timing of the 
Original teaching and its author on faith. 


Tucci for one did not consider the idea that Sakyamuni Buddha taught the 
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original Kd@lacakra to be a reasonable one: "It is evidently a pious tale, without the 
least historical foundation, that the Kalacakra ‘the wheel of time’ was revealed by the 
Buddha twelve months after his enlightenment, in the mc’od rten of Dhanyakataka, 
which, for the occasion, became dilated until it assumed the proportions of the 
universe, symbolized by every stiipa."*' The more interesting historical problem for 
Western epistemologies starts with the idea that Chilupa received the teaching in the 
10th century CE from an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjusri, who had brought 
the teaching from Sambhald. The Dalai Lama writes that the historical Buddha taught 
the Kdlacakratantra, "in mystical manifestation to those in a mystical state of purified 
karma and perfection." What is problematic is that no one has ever managed to 
identify the location, or historical existence of Sambhala, so it is difficult to account 
for the existence of the text between the time of Sakyamuni and the late 10th century. 
Edwin Bernbaum’s intriguing study of the Tibetan guidebooks to Sambhala”® aptly 
illustrates the elusive character of the kingdom, and Monier-Williams’ identification 
(in his dictionary) of Sambhala as a town located between the Rathapra and Ganges 
does little to clarify the matter. As Bernbaum’s work makes clear, Sambhala fits 
easily into the Western epistemological category of a myth. The problem for 
interpretation, however, is that this easy fit is deceptive. As His Holiness’ 
explanation illustrates, and the texts of the Kdlacakra tradition confirm, the adherents 
of the Kdlacakra tradition consider Sambhala quite real, not mythic, just not normally 
accessible to the perception of the unenlightened individual. The tricky magical 


elements in the guidebooks Bernbaum discusses illustrate that unless the individual 
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attempting to follow the guidebook has the proper level of Yogic/Tantric insight 
functioning, he/she will not understand the clues given, and will lose their way. 

On the other hand, we need not necessarily take the "confessional" view, 
simply accept the tradition’s historical explanation, and cease historical inquiry along 
the lines of traditional Western scholarship. Nor need we necessarily assume that in 
pursuing a traditional Western historical analysis we must a priori posit Sambhala as 
mythic. I would disagree with Jackson’s suggestion that traditional and contemporary 
scholarly versions of the history of Buddhism must remain "perhaps irrevocably 
opposed."* As far as the historicity of the Kdlacakratantra goes, the most 
intellectually honest and rigorous approach is to recognize the competing claims of the 
traditional Buddhist history, the standard Western historical assumptions, and then 
pursue the inquiry with an open mind, and see what the evidence shows. As Jackson 
himself says in discussing the relationship of subtle body yogas in deity yoga, "The 
chakras, channels, winds, and drops are not believed to be equivalent to processes 
known to Western physiology, but to be the subtler basis of those processes. Thus, 
Tantric theory does not contradict the scientific view of the body so much as it 
supplements it.""* Whether Jackson is correct remains to be seen, yet we need to at 
least consider applying the logic of his point to our historical inquiry: the traditional 
Buddhist and contemporary scholarly historical approaches may also turn out to be 
somehow complementary. The real issue revolves around how we will define ‘the 
Kdlacakra.’ Was the ‘teaching’ the Buddha gave exactly the same as the words of the 


text as we still have it? Or was it the case that the ‘teaching’ existed in an oral form 
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for centuries, and then took on a specific form of presentation and argument at the 
time it was finally written down? Or is the Buddha ‘still’ teaching at Dhanyakataka 
in some other dimension that intersects with this one, so that he could be giving the 
original teaching of the Kdlacakra right now? These are some of the issues raised by 
the Tantric epistemologies that we have to consider as part of the tradition we are 
studying. 1 also raise these questions here because the historical evidence I have 
uncovered using the modern epistemology of historical dating provides strong 
evidence that the Kdlacakra text as we now have it came from a specific time and 
place in India, and from a specific doctrinal context. While I would not definitively 
claim to have located Sambhala, since we don’t know the borders of the region, we 
have pretty strong evidence for the location of Kalapa, and Kalapa is said by the text 
to be in Sambhala. 
10.2. A Modern Epistemological Approach to Dating the Text 

So we have the statement by the text itself, and the assertion by Tibetan 
scholars (including the Dalai Lama) that all the Buddhist Tantras, including the 
Kalacakratantra itself, were in fact spoken by Sakyamuni Buddha. While this may 
well be true in some trans-temporal dimensional sense, as modern scholars we are 
obliged to carefully examine the linear historical developments of the Tantric tradition 
and attempt to place texts within that sequence. There are several lines of evidence 
that point rather strongly towards the conclusion that the text of the Kdlacakra Mila 
Tantra, Laghukdlacakratantra, and Pundarika’s commentary (Vimalaprabhd) date 


from the late first millennium CE, quite probably late 10th century or early 11th 
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century, and may very well have been produced by Kasmiri writers. 
10.2.1. Relative Date of the Kalacakra and Vimalaprabha 

One fairly reliable relative dating scheme is the notice of quotations in the 

Vimalaprabhda from earlier Buddhist Tantric sources. Pundarika cites the 
Guhyasamdjatantra> and Pradipodyotana,”* the Hevajratantra,”’ the Cakrasamvara,” 
and a gives a large number of citations from the Ndmasamgiti, particularly in his long 
comment to Kdlacakratantra 5.127 (see Chapter 13 of this dissertation). At one point 
in his commentary to KCT 5.41 Pundarika remarks, "Just as the constituent elements 
become the basis for the child’s prdna, so they are perfected externally, as well as in 
the supreme. Thus the rule for complete purification in the [Guhya]-samdja, the 
Maydjala, the Tricakrasamvara, and the Safcakrasamvara. In these Tantras the 
leader is either in the sun because of lacking the properties of form and aggregates; 
or in the wisdom dharma, in the moon, because of having the property of form."” 
So we have a fairly reliable basis for saying that the Vimalaprabha was wnitten after 
the appearance of these earlier texts. Snellgrove makes a similar point in his work on 
the Hevajra Tantra, noting quotations from Hevajratantra in Advayavajrasamgraha, 
Dohdkosa, SekoddeSatika--indicating that they all postdate the Hevajra.*° While the 
quotations in the Vimalaprabhd from the other Buddhist Tantras do not give us 
absolute dating information, they do certainly indicate that the Vimalaprabhd post- 
dates those texts. 
10.2.2. Reference to the Erotic Tradition 


We find in the third chapter of the text the admonition that for the sake of 
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performing Tantric worship, it is incumbent upon the Yogin to learn the Kdmasdastra 
since this text is a reservoir of all sorts of useful information. (Pajdrtham 
KamasSdstram bahu-guna-nilayam yogind veditavyam). Pundarika glosses the text as 
laukika-siddhi-artham, i.e. for the sake of worldly success.*' We know that 
Vatysayana’s Kdmasiitra was written about the end of the third century CE, "the first 
complete work dealing with the science of erotics,"** marking the high point of a long 
tradition of erotic literature (Kdmasdstra) in India. Though people were certainly 
making love and writing about it long before Vatsyayana, the tradition of Kadmasdstra 
as a literary genre in Sanskrit really begins with him at the end of the third century. 
Vatsyayana did consult "ancient sex manuals" himself,** so that the tradition of erotics 
udoubtedly predates him, just as the tradition of Yoga practice predates Patafijali’s 
Yoga Siitras, and the tradition of medicine predates the Carakasamhitd and the 
Sufrutasamhitad. Yet we do not find many references in Sanskrit literature to 
KamaSdstra as a genre until after Vatsyayana. So, unless we take the Adibuddha’s 
words as prophecy, it is difficult to explain the admonition of the 
Laghukdlacakratantra text that the initiate should study Kdmasdstra unless the text 
post-dates the late third century. On the other hand, one of Vatsydyana’s sources was 
the writings (now lost) of the Upanisad figure Auddaliki Svetaketu, whom Vatsyayana 
credits with being the founder of Erotics or Sexology. Bhattacharyya has noted a 
passage at Brhaddranyakopanisad 6.4.4. that mentions Udalaka Aruni (Svetaketu’s 
father) as a teacher of the erotic arts, and the Mahdbhdrata also mentions Svetaketu 


as a figure in the tradition of erotic arts.“ So it is evident that the tradition of 
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KamaSdstra dates to ancient times, and therefore this reference in the Kd@lacakra can 
by no means give us solid dating information. 
10.2.3. Evidence that the Kalacakra is Post 7th Century CE 

We find in the Kélacakra Tantra a remarkably accurate discussion of the 

Muslim religion, one that of course did not exist until the 7th century CE, along with 
what sounds like a first-hand description of some of the ravages of the invading 
Persian armies in North India. Indeed, the first chapter of the Kdlacakra is chock full 
of details on how to build successful fortifications and defensive weaponry, with all 
sorts of gory details on how various killing devices work. As an article of faith one 
may choose to believe, as the text presents it, that Buddha foresaw all these events, 
and predicted them accurately. However, we find that this literary device, of placing 
accurate historical information in the mouth of the Buddha as textual source, was 
commonplace in Buddhist scriptures for many centuries leading up to the appearance 
of the KCT. K.P. Jayaswal has completed an important, though little noticed study of 
the historical section of the Arya-Majfijusri-Milakalpa (AMMK). This 1005 verse 
section (the fifty-third chapter of the text), the Rdjavydkarana-parivarta, the Chapter 
on the Detailed Exposition, or Prophecy,* about the Kings, provides an imperial 
history of India from 78 CE to c. 750 CE, written from a Gauda point of view and so 
paying special attention to historical events in the larger Bengal region (including 
Magadha). As became commonplace with a number of Mahayana sutras (and as was 
done with the KCT), though, the "history is put in the prophetic style in the mouth of 


the Buddha, who undertakes to narrate the future vicissitudes of his Doctrine and 
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Church, and in that connection royal history is dealt with." As Jayaswal notes, “in 
many places the writer of the MMK forgot to use the future tense and used the 
legitimate past tense in the narration."** Hsuan Tsang has noted the keeping of annual 
political records by various kingdoms in India in the 7th century, and according to 
Jayaswal, the author of the MMK certainly used such material in preparing his 53rd 
chapter, in addition to the canonical histories of Buddhism.*” One further point might 
reinforce the evidence that the Kdlacakra/Vimalaprabhda post-dates the 7th century. In 
the description of the emanation of the Wisdom Tantras (prajfid-tantra-spharanam) in 
the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakra, Pundarika maps four Buddhist Tantric goddesses to 
four of the paficamahdbhitas: "So, through the influence of the black color/syllable, 
the Vajraddkint is the wind constituent; from the color red, Lémd trom the fire 
constituent; [13.15] from the yellow color, Khandarohd the earth constituent; from 
the white principal color, Rapint, the water constituent."** Ldmd is not a Sanskrit 
word. The closest word in Sanskrit is Lamakah = a lover. This is possibly, though 
not necessarily, a transliteration from Tibetan, apparently coming back into Sanskrit 
through the Prakrits, supporting a dating of at least this portion of the commentary 
from post 7th century CE, after the beginning of the Tibetan translation phase of 
Buddhism--a return influence, as it were. By the 12th century Ldamd had apparently 
become a popularly known gdkini--Hemacandra lists her in his DeSindmamadld, his 
dictionary of Prakritic words.*” Finally, Chapter 5 of the Laghukdlacakratantra 
verses (5.97) refers to The Arisen Dharma as continually communicating the true 


Dharma to those living in the three worlds, including "To animals, spirits, and 
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demons, to serpents, gods, and men, to Indians and Tibetans, etc."“° Since Buddhism 
was not accepted in Tibet until the seventh century CE, we either date the text to the 
seventh century at the earliest, or explain this reference as a hopeful prophecy. 
10.2.4. The Karaga and Rasdyaga Literature 

As is evident from the commentary just preceding KCT 1.26, concurrent with 
the onset of the barbarian dharma in India is the destruction of astronomical textbooks 
(jyotisa-siddhdnta-vind§ah) and the introduction of the shorter astronomical books 
(laghu-karana-pravyttir). Pingree explains that "Karanas outside of South India are 
distinguished from siddhdntas by their emphasis on pragmatic rules for computing and 
their avoidance of astronomical theory. One way in which this practical bent in most 
obviously manifested is by the elimination of reliance on the theory of the Kalpa or of 
the Mahayuga in determining the mean motions of the planets; their mean longitudes 
are rather computed from their positions at a given epoch close in time to the date of 
the composition of the karana, and the longitudes of the planets’ apogees and nodes 
(except for the Moon’s) are considered to be fixed." Pingree also describes "an 
abbreviated karana, dealing almost exclusively with calendric matters, spherical 
trigonometry, and the computation of the positions of the planets ... the 
Dhydnagrahopddhydya."*' A laghu-karana is probably ‘an abbreviated’ karana. 
Pundarika informs us that sphufa = ‘corrected,’ and that the term is used ironically, 
like a mother’s phony promise of candy in order to distract her children.” 

Pingree informs us furthermore that the earliest kKarana we have 


(Saryasiddhdnta) dates from 505 CE, and that before the date of the Khandakhddyaka 
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(665 CE) "both karanas and siddhdntas bore the latter designation."** The fact that 
karanas are referred to in KCT 1.26 strongly suggests that the root 
Laghukdlacakratantra cannot have been composed until mid-7th century at the 
earliest; otherwise how do we reasonably explain the reference in KCT verse 1.26 to 
a specialized type of astronomical text that did not exist prior to the seventh century 
CE One can always argue for interpolations, of course, and assert that this verse is 
a later addition to the text--although Pundarika does comment on it. A similar 
dating conclusion can be drawn from the citation in the Rasdyana or Alchemical 
Section of the fifth chapter from the Rasahrdayah, a surviving Saivite alchemical 
Tantra. The general consensus of historians of medicine in India is that the 
alchemical Tantras did not appear until after the 8th century. Among these many 
texts is the Rasahydaya Tantra. The Laghukdlacakra cites this text in one of the 
explanations of use of mercury as a catalyst for processing metals: 

5.211: This catalyst, [equal to] an eighth portion of the mercury, is for 

the purpose of liquification® of the metals, [135.20] Suspended in a bag 

over steaming heat** for eight nights, one should cause liquefication just 

as is described in the Rasahrdaya [tantra],| From the decoction*’ an 

intensification and an impurity is produced; this is powerful, 

pulverized, and calcined,** When each individual metal has liquified, 

[it] should have the form of the sun and the moon [and] should color all 

the metals.*° 
The Rasahydayatantra was written in the 9th century by Govinda Bhagavatpada, and 
apparently served as the model for the 12th century Rasdrnavatantra.© Since 
rasahrdaya does not appear to have a technical meaning in the context of specific 


processing techniques of mercury, I have taken it here as the name of the tantra, with 


-gata loosely translated as ‘described in,’ and taking ydvar eva as ‘just as.’ This may 
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be debatable, yet the translation certainly makes sense in this context, and if accurate 
would constitute evidence that at least this verse of the Laghukdlacakratantra 
postdates the 9th century. Even if we read it differently, as “until it becomes the 
heart of the rasa," without reading as a reference to the Rasahydayatantra, we can 
still use the Rasdyana section of the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra for dating the 
text. Alchemy of the type we read about in this fifth chapter did not appear as a 
developed science in India until the late 8th century, and the surviving texts are 
largely the Saivite Rasdyana Tantras. Its appearance as a distinct discipline is 
roughly synchronic with the appearance of the major Tantras as written documents 
with commentaries, and several of the famed Buddhist Tantric siddhas are also said to 
have been alchemists. As discussed in Chapter 7.6, the Tantric alchemical material 
has a distinctly different character than the Rasdyana of the early medical tradition, 
and we do not find it much in evidence prior to the 8th century. As such, it would be 
very difficult to explain the extremely detailed thirty-verse, thirteen-page section on 
Alchemy in the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakratantra (verses 5.201-5.231, pp. 131-144 
of the Sarnath edition) as dating from any time other than the 8th-9th centuries or 
later. 
10.2.5. Evidence From the Manuscripts that the Kalacakra Dates from the 10th- 
11th centuries 

Naudou identifies Kalacakrapdda Senior with Tilopa (a.k.a. Cilupa, or 
Tailikapada in Sanskrit)--a ksatriya from Madhyadesa, and worshipper of Tara, 


thereby explaining how Naropa is known as the disciple of Kalacakrapada Senior. He 
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identifies Pindopa as Kalacakrapada Junior, though other traditions in Tibet identify 
Naropa as Kalacakrapada Junior.*! Gyi Jo Zla-bahi hod-zer was the Tibetan translator 
who worked with Bhadrabodhi (Naropa’s student) to accomplish the first Tibetan 
translation of the Ka@lacakratantra in 1027 cE.” 

Orofino gives a very helpful and lucid discussion of the lineages of the 
Kalacakra tradition as reported by Tibetan historians, with some evidence that the text 
may have originated either in the northwest of India, or in the Orissa/Bengal region, 
with the earliest teachers probably having lived in the llth, and possibly the 10th 
century.*> The Sanskrit manuscript that served as the principal basis for the Sarnath 
edition is part of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s manuscript collection in Calcutta. 
Haraprasad Sastri provided excerpts from this manuscript in his 1917 Catalogue, and 
it is the only surviving manuscript that includes the (virtually) complete text of the 
fifth chapter Vimalaprabhd. The palm leaf ms. is written in "Bengali characters of 
the late part of the 10th century A.D.,"™ and the post colophon indicates that it dates 
from the 29th day of Asadha (June-J uly) of the motion of the Sun, the 39th year at 
the feet of the great supreme king, the glorious Harivarmadeva. Sastri notes that "the 
present Ms. was copied on the 29th day of Asadha in the 39th year of 
Harivarmadeva, King of Bengal, whose minister’s PraSasti is to be found in the 
temple of Ananta Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. He is said to have reigned 
during the last half of the 10th century A.D.."* 

The post colophon, in the hand of a different writer, ends with an odd little 


verse: "In the forty-sixth year of Harivarman, {| On the seventh day of the dark half 
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of Magha (January-February), when the eleventh day had passed, With a corpse,”° a 
Cuficatuka,” with a virgin, during a dream, by sight (visualization); Taking the little 
finger, this was recited by request, On the bank of the Venga river in the northern 
and eastern direction,| Five times by the reciter,™* over seven years." The indication 
here is that during the ensuing seven years after the text was written down in the form 
of the surviving manuscript, it was recited five times on the bank of the river. The 
obscure references to a corpse, a low caste woman, a virgin, and dream and 
visualization meditations suggest that the text was probably both recited and the 
Tantric Yogas prescribed therein were also practiced. In addition to adding another 
location to our list of places where Tantric Yoga was practiced (as discussed in 
Chapter 7), this post-colophon suggests that the single surviving complete Sanskrit 
manuscript that we have was in the possession of an out-of-doors practitioner for 
seven years in the latter part of the 10th century, and has somehow survived intact for 
900 years afterwards--quite a remarkable occurrence. SastrT notes that the river Veng 
is in ‘Jessore,’ though I’ve not yet managed to find that location in India.” 
10.3. Identifying the Geographic Source of the Kalacakra 

In this section we will take a look at the Kdlacakratantra’s own account of its 
geographic origins, coupled as they are with evidently idealized iconographic 
depictions. Some of the place names and people mentioned by the text suggest the 
possibility that the Kdlacakra may well have originated from the Kasmiri region. 
Given that these hints come from the text itself, rather than the later commentarial 


tradition, they tend--at least in my mind--to have a bit more weight. 
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10.3.1. The Text’s Account of Its Locale 

Pundarika himself tells us the story of the origin of the Ka@lackaratantra, 
complete with geographical detail and family lineage. In the propitiatory/summatory 
verses at the beginning of the first chapter of the text we find the line: "The short 
Tantra that was explained with the Master of the Secret’s ten powers, according to 
what was spoken by the Primordial Buddha; That is this Short Kdlacakratnatra, 
entirely communicated by Majijusri to the sages in Kalapa."® The question is, is 
Kalapa a real location? I contend that the mention of where the Tantra was 
spoken--in Kalapa, or Kalapagrama, the village of Kalapa, is not incidental. In the 
third brief account (Uddefa) of the first chapter, explaining the salutatory verses at 
the beginning of the Tantra, Pundarika goes into some detail about the geography. I 
have retranslated the passage, making some minor corrections to Newman’s 
translation. 


South of the village of Kalapa there is a royal garden of sandalwood 
trees. It extends for twelve yojanas, as does the village of Kalapa. 
East of that (grove) is a lake that is similarly®' matching the size of 
Kalapagrama of twelve yojanas extent; to the west (of the grove) is a 
lake of white lotuses (pundarika-saram) of that same measure. In 
between those two [lakes] is the royal garden of sandalwood trees. In 
the middle of the sandalwood grove is the Bhagavana Kalacakra’s 
mandala circle, consisting of male and female deities sculpted from the 
five jewels, square, and extending for four hundred cubits. Outside [of 
it] is the body mandala, square, with four doors, adorned with four 
pillars and eight cremation grounds, and enclosed by five walls. On 
the outside [of the walls] it is adorned with the four encirclements of 
the earth etc., and with a row of vajras. The circumference” of the 
row of vajras is eight hundred cubits. In the middle, half the size of 
the body mandala, is the square speech mandala--square, with four 
doors, adorned with four pillars, surrounded by five fences. The mind 
mandala is half the size of the speech mandala, has four doors, is 
adorned with four pillars, and surrounded by three enclosures. Half 
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[the size] of that is the knowledge mandala, decorated with sixteen 

pillars. Half the [size] of this is the eight-petalled lotus. The pericarp 

is a third part [one third] of the lotus. In this way, the body, speech, 

and mind mandalas are filled with all the qualities, adorned with strings 

and half-strings of pearls. Filled with jewels, tapestries, pavilions, and 

Bakula tree blossoms, (The tree is said to blossom when sprinkled with 

nectar from the mouths of beautiful women--so beautiful women must 

also be present, discretely) glittering with mirrors, half-moons, 

(presumably the suggestion of the presence of yogis as counterparts to 

the beautiful women) and bells."© 

The preceding is evidently an iconographic-style description of an idealized 
mandala-location. However, it appears to be set in what may have been a real 
physical location--Kalapa. We are given a partial date, and a cultural context. It is 
in the preceding location, at the full moon of Phalguna (February-March) that King 
Yasas, who was then king of Kalapa spoke to the assembled brahmin sages headed up 
by Siryaratha.“ Towards the end of his discourse King Yasas urges the brahmins on 
with these words: "Quickly, gentlemen, you must leave the territory of Sambhala, so 
that all the sentient beings dwelling in the 960 million villages north of the Sita river, 
abandoning the bad karmic paths of taking life etc., will obtain, through the 
governance of the Bhagavan Kalacakra, the path of true knowledge."® Again at the 
end of the fifth chapter the location of King YaSas in Sri Kalapa is again stated 
explicitly: "You are the Sun in Kalkin’s clan, honored by the lord of the earth, [you 
are] the glorious Yagas, in Sri Kalapa."® Again, in the closing lines written by 
Pundarika he says: “This Tantra in five chapters was extracted from the Adibuddha 
by this Majfijuvajra,/ By the king Sri Kalkin; I, son of this Yasas, [and] king here in 
Sri Kalapa/With my mind delighted by what was explained by the completely 


awakened one, and urged on by Sri Yagas, wrote a commentary on the Tantrardja, 
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following the footprints left by the blazing lightning bolt of the glorious root 
Tantra. "°’ 

From the above evidence we see that Pundarika was King YaSas’ son, and 
ascended the throne of Kalapa after YaSas. Nearby to Kalapa flows the river Sita, 
and it was the intention of the King that the brahmin sages he converted to this 
teaching would spread it in the lands north of the Sita river. When they attempted to 
go south, to the Aryadesa, i.e. to India, he brought them back by putting them to 
sleep, and having local tribesmen bind them up and return them to his palace. This 
tells us a few things. 1) Kalapa was either the capital of Sambhala, or the capital of a 
small kingdom in Sambhala (more likely the former). 2) That it was situated north or 
in some upper northern section of India proper, and 3) that the river Sita flowed 
nearby, forming part of its northern border. 

10.3.2. Possible Geographic Mapping of the Text’s Locale 

Newman identifies the Sita as "the Tarim in Eastern Turkestan."® In another 
note Newman translates Bu ston’s comment: "‘Sité’ means cool or white: it is much 
cooler than other rivers, or else it is covered with lines of white bubbles.’"”° 
Common sense tells us that a river much cooler than others, and covered with white 
bubbles would be a white-water laced high mountain river, probably one running off 
of snowbanks or glacier. As it turns out, there is another river that was known as 
Sita that runs through Kasmir. In his Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Medieval India, Dey identifies Kalapagrama as a village situated in the Himalayas 


71 


near Badarikasarama, a peak about 55 miles northeast of Srinagar in Kasmir. Dey 
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provides references from 5 different Purdnas for this identification, and all of these 
place Kalapagrama in the Himalaya mountains near Badrinath or Badrikasaramah.” 
Nearby to Badrikasarama flows the river Alakananda, also known as the river Sita.” 
The river is the same one that flows through Srinagar.” The possibility that the 
Kagmiri Sita is the same as the one referred to in the Kalacakra is somewhat 
strengthened by the description of the region left for us by Capt. F.V. Raper in his 
survey of sources of the Ganges, published in 1818. Going north from Srinagar 
through the Kasmir valley, Capt. Raper passed the town and temple of Badrinath a bit 
more than a quarter mile (two and a half furlongs) distant; then on to Indra Dhara 
another mile and a quarter; three quarters of a mile further: 


On the opposite side of the Alacanandd, is a large town, called Mdnah, 
situated at the foot of a mountain, which, by an inclination to the N.W. 
bounds the valley in its N.E. direction. The hill is composed of rock, 
and covered with large loose fragments, which seem to threaten 
destruction to the houses placed at the foot of it. It is called Caldpa 
Gram [Sanskrit: Kaldpa grdma]; and, as every rock in this 
neighborhood is sanctified by some holy tradition, this place is 
distinguished as the residence of Surya-Vansi and Chandra-Vansi, the 
partriarchs of the two races of Rajputs. From hence we proceeded 
along the banks of the Alacanandd, in the direction of W.N.W. The 
breadth of the current is here considerably decreased, not exceeding 
eighteen or twenty-feet; the stream shallow, and moderately rapid. At 
the distance of four furlongs [i.e. a half mile], we crossed the river, 
over a bed of snow, and mounted on the opposite bank, whence we 
descended into another valley, in which we continued our route, for 
two ro three miles, passing over several deep beds of snow, collected 
in the cavities of water courses and ravines.” 


The snowy ravines beyond Kalapa Grdma Raper describes as quite barren and 
desolate, filled with snow and a sharp piercing wind, giving the appearance and 


sensation of the depth of winter. The river Alacananda (the Alakananda referred to 
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by Dey, above), also known as the Sita, he describes as turbid, flowing as it does 
down out of the mountains and snow. So this river certainly fits the descriptive name 
of a ‘cold’ or ‘white’ river, is also known by the name Sita, and flows next to a place 
called Kalapa, as described in the Kdlacakra text. Kaldpagrdma is also described in 
Chapter 1 of the Kdlacakra as surrounded by mountains, exactly the type of location 
that Raper describes for us. There is no commentary on KCT 1.157 in the Sanskrit. 
Newman however provides us with Bu ston’s comments: “Then, the p[aJlace 
‘Kalapa’ is the place ‘renowned’ as the land ‘Sambhala’ is ‘surrounded in the four 
directions’ of that Sambhala ‘by mountains,’ and ‘measures arrow (5) times one 
hundred leagues.’ This five hundred is the measure of the previously mentioned snow 
mountains on the circumference of Kailasa.... Some assert it is the measure of 
Sambhala; some assert it is the measure of the city of Kalapa.""° So Kalapa was 
surrounded by mountains, not by plains, low hills, the ocean, or some other topology. 
This fits quite well with Raper’s description of the Kalapa of Kasmir. Was the 
KaSmiri Kalapa then the setting the writers of the Kdlacakra chose? We may never 
know, yet this is apparently the only place in India that goes by the name Kaldpa 
grama. Like the name Varanasi, Kalapa appears to be a unique name for a single 
place in India that has been known for many centuries. 

Newman and the Sarnath editors have apparently made an error in the 
translation of Makha that has misled other scholars into believing that the Kdlacakra 
may have come from outside of India. Newman translates Makha as Mecca in his 


English version of KCT 1.26 and commentary, and Jagannath Upadhyaya also used 
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this translation in the Preface to the Sarnath edition of the first two chapters of the 
Kalacakra.” Pundarika cites this verse himself in the fifth chapter of the text: 


In this regard, at the time of the primal Buddha’s teaching, it was 
stated by the Tathdgata in the World-Realm [Lokadhdtu] chapter [KCT 
1.26] that when, at the proper astrological time, the barbarian dharma 
is produced, the destruction of the doctrines will take place; the laghu- 
karanas will come into existence on earth, [96.15] and Majijughosa, 
after I have been held back for six hundred years, will be [born] in the 
realm of Sambhala, in the Sakya clan, as the son of the lord of the 
gods, in the womb of Vijayadevi, Yafas by name, Kalkin--as follows: 
"After six hundred years from the first year, the manifest king Yasas 
will be born in [the land] called Sambhala; after a eight” hundred 
years more [there will be] the beginning of the barbarian dharma in the 
land of Makha (India, not Mecca);} At that time, ‘corrected’ laghu- 
karana should be recognized by men on earth, [96.20] There will be 
destruction of the doctrines on the whole surface of the earth, because 
of the connection with time.|{"” (Kdlacakratantra 1.26) Mafjughosa 
was predicted by the Tathdgata. And he, according to the aim of the 
Vajrayana, will create a single caste (or clan, kula) out of the thirty- 
five million Brahmarsis honoring [king] Saryaratha. Because of that, 
Manhjughosa will gain the name Kalkin, not because of supporting the 
Brahma caste [as in the Hindu mythological explanation].*' 


As Professor Pingree pointed out to me, Makha refers to great sacrifices or 
festivals--it is not a term used in Sanskrit to refer to Mecca. A makha-vedi for 
instance is a sacrificial altar; makhdnna is a term for sacrificial food, makhdgni is the 
sacrificial fire, makhakriyd a sacrificial rite, etc. (see Monier Williams’ and Apte’s 
dictionary citations). Makhavisayah is therefore a name for India--the ‘land of 
sacrifices,’ a very apt description. The commentary to KCT 1.26 identifies Makha as 
south of the Sid river and adorned with ten million villages (i.e. a sizeable area) 
(Sitadaksine makhavisaye koti-grdma-vibhisite).** This too is an apt ancient name for 
India still in use--common wisdom has it that India is a country of villages. In this 


context describing Makhavisaya as south of the Sita river locates the river north of 
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India, and not the Tarim as Newman and others have believed. Similarly, then, the 
Mleccha-dharma-pravritih, or ‘beginning of the Barbarian Dharma’ refers to the 
advent of Islam in India, not in Saudi Arabia. This corrected translation of the 
passage from the first chapter of the Kdlacakra then agrees quite well with the 
geographic identification I have proposed that the Sita river of the Kalacakra text is 
the river flowing next to Kaldpagrdma in the northern section of the Kasmir valley. 
As far as the dates given in KCT 1.26 and commentary, these are I think difficult to 
be certain of. Prof. Pingree remarked to me that without some clear idea of when the 
first year was (ddya-abda), the date is really not meaningful. Were we to take the 
first year as c. 450 BCE, and add the 1400 years to this that KCT 1.26 refers to, that 
would situate the time the text refers to at about 950 CE as the date when the 
barbarian dharma took over in India. The Kdlacakra reference is rather vague, so we 
do not have a specific sense of what the authors intended by the notion of the 
mleccha-dharma-pravyttir, although the detailed information in KCT Chapter 1.128- 
142 on war machines® suggests that the authors were concemed about an invasion. 
We know that although Muslim invasions of India began within a few years of 
A.H. 0 (i.e. 620 CE), they were not successful for over two hundred years. R.C. 
Majumdar has published a study of these early invasion attempts, noting unsuccessful 
sallies against the Bombay region (637 CE), Sind (662 CE), and unsuccessful attempts 
against the frontier post of Kikanan (near Baluchistan) up through the mid-9th century 
even after the conquest of Sind. The Kabul region was alternately free and ruled by 


the Muslims through the 7th, and remained largely free during the eighth century until 
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about the mid-ninth century, as did the region of Zabulistan. As Majumdar 
concludes, “the long-drawn struggles of the Arabs with these powers [the Zabulistan 
and Kabulistan mountain peoples] ... mark their steady but fruitless endeavors to enter 
India through the two great Passes [i.e. the Khyber and Bolan passes]," and he lauds 
the “heroic deeds of these two great peoples, who defended her gates against Islam 
for two centuries." Even though the Arabs had conquered Sind, then, they had not 
advanced into India by the mid 9th century CE, so the makha-visaye mleccha-dharma- 
pravyttih must refer to sometime after the mid-9th century. In fact, it was not until 
the turn of the 11th century, under Mahmiid of Ghazneh--who came to power in 997 
CE--that the Persians began to have success in their repeated invasions of the Panjab. 
Al-Biruni only came to India because he had been captured in one of Mahmiid’s raids 
of Khwarzim, taken as prisoner to Ghazneh, and given an opportunity to participate in 
the Panjab campaigns.® So it was really not until the 11th century that one could 
legitimately claim that the mleccha-dharma had a pravyttih or beginning in India. So 
it seems reasonable to locate the reference in KCT 1.26 to the late 10th, early Lith 
century CE. This is exactly the time when Abhinavagupta was alive (c. 975-1050 CE), 
and coincides with Orofino’s dating of the Kdlacakra texts: "the period of the 
composition of this literature in India corresponds to the sexagenary cycle from A.D. 
967 to A.D. 1026."*° As discussed in the opening section of Chapter 6 of this 
dissertation, the KaSmir valley is geographically isolated, and difficult to get into and 
out of (as Kuffani’s story of leaving the valley by the salt road makes clear). It 


seems quite plausible to me that educated Buddhists living in Kasmir at the close of 
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the 10th and beginning of 11th century would have been well aware of the Muslim 
invasions ransacking the Buddhist universities to the south in India, and may have felt 
something of a siege mentality. 
10.3.3. Coincidence of Names from the Text With Historical Fact 

The possibility that the Kalapa of the Kdlacakra text is the same as the Kalapa 
of Kasmir is supported by a second interesting clue comes from the name of 
Sucandra’s mother: “In the territory of Sambhala, in village of Kalapa, was born 
from the womb of Vijayadevi of Stiryaprabha (the Light of the Sun), the master of the 
ten stages, Vajrapani, as Sucandra."*’ Vijaya is the name of a district in Kasmir, and 
the pre-Muslim name of Srinagar was Siiryanagara--city of the Sun.® It seems likely 
that Vijayadevi of Stryaprabha was a venerable lady from the region of Vijaya in 
Kasmir, near the city of Suryanagara. A third, and perhaps more telling clue that the 
K@lacakratantra Kalapa is the same as the KaSmir Kalapa is that there really was a 
benevolent king called YasSas who ruled Kasmir shortly before the apparent date of the 
Vimalaprabhd. As { discussed in Chapter 6, YaSas or YaSakdra (939-948) was the 
wise and benevolent king elected by an assembly of Brahmans after the reign of the 
terrible and patricidal Unmattavanti (937-939 CE), and the short-lived reign of the 
boy-king Siravarman II. Yasaskara was the son of Prabhakaradeva, treasurer to King 
Samkaravarman. They apparently made a very good choice since YaSas restored the 
kingdom of KaSsmir to rule of law and order, and brought prosperity to the land 
through a non-corrupt administration and enlightened public works projects.*’ He 


may have been part of the inspiration for the frame story of the Kdlacakratantra. 
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There is one further possibility that we might consider: Pundarika’s own 
name; it would not be unlikely that his father might have taken his son’s name from 
the Pundarika lake to the southwest of Kalapagrama [1.26.21]. Especially since the 
tradition offers no other explanation for the source of Pundarika’s name, I am inclined 
to think this is the source of it--though this is certainly only speculation. In addition, 
if we postulate that Pundarika was in fact a real person, who really did write the 
Vimalaprabhd, then he must have lived somewhere, been the son of someone, and 
received his name from (most likely) his father. Aside from the propensity of 
scholars to disavow historical information presented in Sanskrit texts, there is no 
apriori reason not to take Pundarika at his word--that he was indeed the son of King 
YaSas of Kalapa, in the territory of Sambhala. 

One other note, on the name Sambhala, is worth making. Monier Williams 
gives a verb Vsambhal (sambhdlayati), to observe well or perceive, or learn, from the 
Naisadhacaritam, and a noun sambhalak that he says is probably originally 
sambharah, and often found in the variant reading fSambhala, a term dating from the 
time of the Atharvaveda and referring to a match maker or procurer or suitor, with 
sambhalt indicating a procuress. He lists under Sambhala the town of Sambhala 
(Sambhalagrama), citing the Mahdbhdratah, HarivamSah, and Purdna sources, as 
"fabled to be the place where Kalkin, the last incarnation of Visnu, is to appear in the 
family of a Brahman named Visnu-yasas." This is not all that revealing 
etymologically, yet does confirm the idea that the Purdna story of Visnu-yaSas has 


significant overlaps with the frame story of the Kdlacakra. 
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10.3.4. Flaws in the Theory 

There are some flaws in the theory of trying to identify the Kalacakra Yasas 
with the Kasmiri YasSas. YaSas is prophesied to be born 800 years before the advent 
of the barbarian dharma in India. Kalhana makes no mention (in the Rdjatarangini) 
of the king as being particularly fond of Buddhists (some others were), and makes no 
mention of any of his children. Nor would it particularly make sense to refer to the 
Kasmiri King YaSas as only King of Kalapagrama. A grdma is after all a village (or 
a town); the term is typically not used in Sanskrit to designate a city. Within the 
confines of the argument that Kalapa of KaSmir was the same Kalapa of the 
Kdlacakra, we would have to assume then there was perhaps another, more local 
ruler of Kalapa also named YaSas, or that the Kdlacakra authors restricted the 
reference for some other reasons. This is however all speculative, and in any case 
there is another distinct possibility for the origin of the name Yasas. 
10.4. The Purdna Options 

There is also a curious overlap of several facts from the Kdlacakra frame story 
with evidence from the Purdnas. Prof. Pingree has also informed me that the name 
YaSas as king in the Kdlacakra frame story may have some relationship to king 
Visnu-yaSas in the Kalkipurdna story. Unless we accept the prophecy arguments, we 
know that the Kdlacakratantra and Pundarika’s commentary have to date to after the 
late Gupta period (c. 4-5th century CE), since Kalkin, one of the important characters 
in the frame story of the Kdlacakra, does not appear in Indian literature until that 


time.” Bhandarkar, discussing the Kalkin prophecy in the Agnipurdna notes that 
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"there is a prophecy in the Agni Purdna which represents the White Yajurveda as a 
conquering or triumphant Veda, saying that the only Veda that will prevail in the 
latter part of the Kaliyuga will be the Vdjasenayaka; all others being lost, and the 
purohita or priest of Kalkf, the king that will overthrow the Mlecchas, who will have 
overspread the earth, will be Ydajfyavalkya."*' The basic premise of a Kalkin coming 
to overthrow the Mlecchas is essentially the same as what we have in the Kalacakra, 
pointing to a shared tradition, though the Buddhist and Hindu texts of course give 
very different reasons for his arrival. Pundarika gives us the Kdlacakra rationale, 
along with a helpful explanatory etymology of the name Kalkin: 


Mafijughosa was predicted by the Tathdgata. And he, according to the aim of 
the Vajrayana, will create a single clan out of the thirty-five million 
Brahmarsis honoring [king] Saryaratha. Because of that, Mafijughosa will 
gain the name Kalkin, not because of supporting the Brahma caste [as in the 
Hindu mythological explanation]. If Kalki is the son of the bra@hmana Yasas, 
[96.25] then by whom in this case is this one kalki [i.e. possessed of dirt]? 
Without wealth, he possesses wealth. He is called kalka [unguent paste like 
cement, or a tenacious viscous sediment, or a doughy mixture] because he 
unites the [four] castes with the outcastes,” so there is the cement paste, hence 
the one possessed of the cement paste, not without the cement paste; he in 
fact is Kalki. Furthermore, at the close of the yuga, having seen the extreme 
adharma on the part of the barbarians, having become rock-like and 
unshakable, having manifested the endless supreme horses by the perfected 
meditation of the supreme horse, having by them [by those horses] caused the 
thoughts of the barbarians to flow into his own dharma, he will establish [his 
own dharma]. He will cause the destruction of their dharma, not the ending 
of their lives.* 


Of course one could argue that such late Gupta mention of Kalkin derived 
from some leakage in the secrecy maintained around an ancient Kdlacakra text, 
though this would be more of a doctrinal argument, not something based on 


demonstrable textual sources. According to Prof. Pingree there is significant 
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similarities between the Kalkin s‘tory as presented in the Kdlacakra and the 
Kalkipurdna tales. It also appears that the Siva Purdya may have some of the 
doctrines of the Kalacakra tradition. In the 25th chapter of the Sivapurdna, Parvati 
asks Siva about the Kdlacakra, the signs of death, and the extent of life. As Pelissero 
remarks, "In this context the absolute identity between kd/a and mytyu must be kept in 
mind,"™ as the techniques involved are designed to divine the time of death of a sick 
patient by application of the tithis (lunar days) to the granthas (joints of the hands), 
and then looking for connecting lines. While I wouldn’t hazard a guess on the date of 
this chapter, the mere presence of such terminology and practice suggests at least a 
popular correspondence worth exploring, particularly since we find exactly these sort 
of mappings of time units to the body throughout the fifth chapter of the 
Kalacakratantra. \ have not however had time to work through all the Puranic 
material to determine the extent of relationship between the Purdnas and the Tantras. 
To the best of my limited knowledge of the Puranic material in regard to Tantra, 
though, it does appear to be the case that the first inclusion of Buddha as an 
incarnation of Visnu comes in the Nilamatapurdna, the Purdna that is local to the 
Kasmir region. The text says: " The Lord Visnu, ruler of the world, Oh Brahman, 
will come into being in the twenty-eighth Kali Yuga as Buddha, teacher to the 
world." 

The Purdna also describes the rites for the annual celebration of the Buddha’s 
birthday in Kasmir, a syncretistic approach reflecting the centuries of peaceful 


coexistence of Buddhism and Saivite creeds in Kagmir.% Certainly Pundartka was 
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aware of this tradition of Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu, since he cites it in one 
of his many critiques of Hindu beliefs: 

Similarly, the deliberations of the ancients, beginning with the fish and 

ending with Kalkin (i.e. the incarnations of Visnu) are meaningless. 

This Buddha Bhagavan [is said by the brahmans to be] the ninth 

incarnation of Vasudeva, and Kalkin the tenth. The Buddha, because of 

the great illusion in the Kaliyuga, will by trickery corrupt the sacrificial 

dharma; he will corrupt the combat dharma, the rites for the 

ancestors, the doctrine of the castes, the slaughter [of animals], telling 

lies....[etc.]” 

We find the full list of Visnu’s incarnations in the sixth verse of the second 
chapter of the Kdlacakra as well, recapitulated in the embryo as fish, tortoise, boar, 
man-lion, dwarf, Parasu Rama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Narendra, indicating that 
both Pundarika and the author of the Laghu verses were familiar with this doctrine. 
Indeed, the accepted presence of these incarnations in the verse of the second chapter, 
and Pundarika’s critique of them as meaningless in the fifth chapter, suggest that, as 
appears elsewhere, Pundarika was a bit more partisan in his outlook than the verse 
author(s) was. By itself Pundarika’s awareness of this Hindu doctrine of Visnu’s 
incarnations would not say much. However, we have a considerable body of 
evidence from the fifth chapter of the Kdlacakra that makes it abundantly clear that 
Pundarika, the author of the Laghukdlacakra, and the author of the Méla Kdlacakra 
were all well aware of the Kagmiri Saivite Tantric doctrines, and saw their own 
doctrines as in competition with these. 

10.5. References to the Kasmiri Saivite (Trika) Doctrines in the Ka@lacakra 


One other method of contextualizing a text geographically and historically is to 


examine the mentions in the text of other doctrines that we can reliably date. In the 
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case of the Kdlacakratantra we have a significant amount of evidence from the text 
indicating synchrony with the Kasmir Saivite Tantric tradition. 
10.5.1. Mention of Saivite Tantras 

There are a number of passages where the verses of the Kdlacakratantra and 
the commentary by Pundarika refer either directly or obliquely to doctrines that are 
characteristic of and identifiable as Trika doctrines of Abhinavagupta’s tradition of 
Kaémiri Saivite Tantra. In three of a set of sixteen verses in the fifth chapter of the 
Kdlacakra that Pundarika deems so simple that he need not comment,” a schema is 
given for the emergence of various Buddhist and Hindu texts from the multiple faces 
of Kalacakra Buddha. These verses provide us a window into the relative 
promimence of the various Buddhist and Hindu orthodox and Tantric traditions at the 
time the Kdlacakra was written. The verses are fairly simple in style, so I will just 
give them here: 


5.48: [He expresses] The wisdom Tantra certainly from the east; 
moreover [he speaks] what is saturated with Yoga from the directly 
opposite face (i.e. the western); The master of Victors speaks the 
Yogatantra from his southern mouth, [and] from his northern mouth [he 
declares] the Kriyd[tantra] etc.,| The Yogdcdra [texts he utters] from 
the east, certainly, and from the western mouth [he proclaims] the 
madhyaga (Mddhyamaka) indeed, completely; From his southern 
mouth he expresses the Sitrdnta (i.e. Sautrdntika texts), and from the 
white mouth [he proclaims] the purified Vaibhdsika, also. 5.49: The 
Reveda the Indra of victors articulates from the western face, and [he 
exclaims] the Yajur[veda] from the left mouth; From the southern face 
{he elaborates] the Sdma[veda], in supreme Hari’s clan [he 
communicates] the Atharvana from the eastern face;! From the eastern 
face [he expresses] the Kaulatantra, moreover from the western face 
[he proclaims] the Gédruda [and] Bhitatantra. (He declares] the [Saiva] 
Siddhdnta from the northern face, [and] the Vismudharma [that is] like 
unto the rising sun [he proclaims] from the southern [face]....5.52: 
From the east the lord of victors utters the Sarvdstivdda, and the 
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Sdmmitiya from the right (south); From the rear (west) face [he 

expresses] the Sthdvartyam (Sthdviravddins) on the other hand, the 

Mahdsamghika [he emits] from the left (north) face; Humanity from 

the eastern face, further, from the western face, are expanded the 

animals, indeed; From the right face the ghosts and devas, from the 

supreme white face the ndrakas and the asuras.| |52}.” 

These three verses give us strong dating information, unless we revert to the 
prophecy argument. Kalacakra Buddha speaks the Prajfidtantra, Yogatantra, and 
Kriydtantra, and presumably the Carydtantra from four of his faces, along with the 
Madhyamaka doctrines, the Yogdcdra doctrines, the Sautrdntika doctrines, and the 
Vaibhdsika doctrines, and the early Buddhist monastic schools (Sarvdstivddins, 
Sammittyas, Sthdviravadins and Mahdsanghikas). He also is responsible here for the 
four Vedas (usually said in the Puranas to come from the mouth of Brahma), as well 
as--and this is the most notable, the Kaulatantras, Garudatantras, 
Bhata(damara)tantras, the Saiva Siddhaénta doctrines, and the Vaisnava doctrines 
(presumably the Pdficardtra texts). This is remarkably syncretistic, giving Kalacakra 
Buddha responsibility for the four major schemas of Buddhist Tantra, the major 
Buddhist philosophical schools, and the four major Buddhist monastic traditions, 
along with the Vedas and some of the major Tantras of the Kasmiri Saivite system, as 
well as the dualist Saivite Tantras (Saiva Siddhanta) and even the Vaisnava texts. 
Dyczkowski tells us that the Gdruda Tantras and Bhiita Tantras were said to number 
28 and 20 respectively, are cited in the Saivite Mrgendrdgama and in the late 
8th/early 9th century Pratisthalaksanasdrasamuccaya by Vairocana, son of the 


Bengali Pala king Dharmapala." These two Kdlacakra verses also tend to indicate 


the relative prominence of these texts and traditions at the time the Kalacatantra 
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appeared. They indicate that the fourfold schema of Buddhist Tantras was already 
well established, and suggest that the Saivite Tantric schools had achieved a parallel 
prominence with the Vedic and Buddhist schools. 
10.5.2. Apparent Quotation from the Saivite Kulagama 

Another group of references to the Saivite Tantric traditions comes in the 
incorporation into the Kalacakra of what appears to be a section lifted directly from 
the Kulagama class of Saivite Tantric literature. Pundarika introduces this section by 
saying that the text provides the division of the Kulas according to the Kuldgama. 
Dyczkowski explains that the term Kuldgama referred to a whole body of literature 
called the Kaulatantras that “consider themselves to be essentially Saiva and venerate 
Bhairava as the highest God. Moreover, many Kaulatantras are not only affiliated 
with their own Kaula groups by also have a specific place of their own in the greater 
Saiva canon, usually as members of the Bhairavasrotas"'" (see Chapter 5 for a 
discussion of the different srotas or currents of Saivite Tantra). Pundarika tells us 
that the Kuldgama comes from "the western house" (pascima-grhe), a phrase 
remarkably similar to the Kuldgama tradition’s designation of the Kudyjikd tradition as 
coming from the "western tradition" (pascimdmndya)--(see below; I have translated 
portions of one of the ‘western’ lineage Tantras (the Kalikula) in Chapter 5.5.2). The 
material given in the verses of the Kdlacakratantra that Pundarika says comes from 
these texts gives a mapping of the external ku/as or groups of external, cosmic 
elements, with then a remapping of these external components to the internal 


components of the growing child in the womb. 
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Now is stated the division of the Kulas described in the 
Kuldgama'™--(Verse 5.235): Rahu and Agni, the moon and the sun, 
earth, water, and fire, wind and space, the group of four, And what is 
eaten is the fifth, certainly; the group of planets, the other, from the 
six the group of four, The continents of Meru [and] the sense domains, 
is said to arise as the group of five, This other triad of qualities of 
Sattva etc., is in just the same way in the middle of the body. 
(Commentary:) "Rdhu," etc. Here, the Kulagamah--from the western 
house, is fourfold, fivefold, sixfold, fourfold, fivefold, threefold; 1.e. 
externally and in the body, it is to be purified; then there is worship of 
the gods. Now, externally, [there is] Rahu, the time-fire, the moon, 
and the Sun. The yoga of these is fourfold; the four pithas is the 
meaning. Then, in order to fill up the world-realm, the group of five, 
beginning with the earth, ending with rasa. Then, the group of 
planets, the other, i.e. the group of four, relinquishing: Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and Ketuh. The group of these is 
sixfold. The three qualities of sattva etc. are threefold. Then, in the 
four directions of Mt. Meru, the four continents are fourfold. The 
sense domains of smell etc. are fivefold. The three qualities of sattva 
etc. are threefold. In this way, just as [there are] the threefold qualities 
of sattva etc. externally, i.e. the pithds etc., likewise, in the middle of 
the body, also, [they] are to be known. Verse 5.236: Consciousness, 
joy, blood, and the nectar are the group of four in the lotus etc.; and 
the five are therefore all the bones, etc., also; the group of six then is 
the eye etc.,!| The two hands and the two feet are a group of four; 
and the group of five is the fingers and toes on the hands and feet, of 
those [fingers and toes] the group of three joints; the entire sequence 
here is to be known in this clan (kula). (Commentary:) Here, in order 
that the body grows in the mother’s lotus (womb), the storehouse 
consciousness is Rdhu; joy is the cosmic fire [the "time-fire"], blood 
is the agni-rajas, i.e. the sun. The nectar of immortality is the semen, 
i.e. the moon. These, in the beginning [constitute] the fourfold cause 
of the birth of the body and clan. From the fourfold [cause], from 
that, the bones etc. are fivefold. The bone is the earth; the bile is 
water; the blood is fire; the flesh and skin are wind; the marrow is 
space; all together, also, [they are] fivefold. Then the eye etc., 
because it is sixfold. [The eye] is Mars; the ear is Mercury; the 
tongue is Jupiter; the nose is Venus; the action senses are Saturn; the 
mind and senses are Ketu--thus it is sixfold. In just that way, the two 
hands, the two feet, are fourfold; i.e. the left hand is the eastern 
continent; the right hand is the southern continent; the right foot is the 
western continent; the left foot is the northern continent; thus the 
group of four. On the hands and feet, also, the group of five fingers. 
Here, the thumb is smell; the index finger is taste; the middle finger 
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is vision; the ring finger is touch; the pinky finger is hearing, by 

means of the qualities of earth etc. Of those, of the five fingers, the 

set of three finger joints is called threefold. The first (knuckle) joint is 

the sattvaguna, the middle finger joint is the rajoguna; the end joint is 

the amoguna. Tamas is at the end, before the fingernail, so it is 

predominant. The entire sequence here is to be known in this Kula, 

thus it is understood.'® 

Pundarika also quotes from the Kulasatra. Monier Williams cites Kulasitra as 
"the name of a work," without giving us any source. Given the apparent popularity 
of Kubjikd’s sect among the Saivites, it is not inconceivable that Kubjikd was to some 
extent a shared deity between the Hindu and Buddhist 7émzrikas, and that a Kulasiitra 
was a shared text. Dyzckowski lists thirteen Kubjikd Tantras beginning with Kula-- 
the Kulakriddvatara, Kulaciddmanitantra, Kulaparicasika, Kulapradipa, 
Kulamildvatara, Kulayogatantra, Kularatnapaficaka, Kularatanamala, 
Kularatnamdlapafcakavatdra, Kularatnoddayantantra, Kulasdra, the most popular 
text--the Kuladrnavatantra, and the Kuloddfsatantra.'* As both Dyczkowski and 
Schrader note,'® it is not uncommon for two or more Tantric works to share the same 
name, so it is perfectly possible that a separate Kulasétra of Buddhist extraction 
existed, with Kubjikd figuring prominently. An important point here suggesting that 
this was the case is Pundarika’s distinction between the knowledge from this 
Kulasiitra, and the Kaula sect. He says that what causes the body’s birth (deha- 
nispatti-kdranam) is explained as follows: 

The syllable ka’ is in Kamaripa, the pulika'” resides in Puli,’ the 

fire’s flame in the Jdlan{dhara] pitha; Odrah'® is in the glorious 

middle [land] pitha, the eight actions of the divine horn are found in 

the three-fold path,!'"!° There should be five siddhis and together with 


da, ra, la, ka the five, the four goddesses; Or, from that, the Sakti 
triad;''' I praise the one called Kubjikd, the progenitoress of the family 
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tree.!!'!? Thus (Pundarika explains) the great secret is not known by 

demons of eating,''® [nor] by Mara’s attendants, [nor] by the 

Kaulas'"*--thus the rule in the Kulasitra.'» 

At first blush this would appear to definitively be a passage from a Kaula 
Saivite Tantra--yet Pundarika indicates that this is a supremely secret doctrine known 
to the Buddhists, and not known by those demonic Kaula practitioners. We may have 
a lacuna in the text, and it may be that it originally read “the great secret is not 
known by the eating demons, nor by Mara’s attendants, yet is known by the Kaulas." 
Otherwise it is difficult to explain how we could have verses from the Kaula tradition 
with Pundartka then saying that the great secret in these verses wasn’t known by the 
Kaulas. One other way to explain this is that given the other indications we have that 
Pundarika was a classically educated Buddhist scholar, with a deep knowledge of 
earlier Buddhist philosophical schools, monastic practices, and the fine points of 
doctrinal nuance, and his repeated sallies against the Hindu tradition and particularly 
the Saivite schools, one gets the impression that Pundarika may well have been a 
teacher at a Buddhist university. His citation of an essentially Kaula doctrine from a 
text of the Kubjika lineage of Saivite Tantra, along with the disclaimer that these 
doctrines were unknown to the Kaula tradition, may have then been a bit of doctrinal 
sleight-of-hand for the benefit of maintaining sectarian purity among his Buddhist 
students. This is of course speculation, though, and seems less likely to me. 

10.5.3. Incorporation of the Sakta Pithas and Kubjika 


As with the Hevajra and the Cakrasamvara, we have an incorporation of the 


so-called Sakta-pithas of the Saivite and Sakta Tantric traditions into the text of the 
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Laghu-kdlacakratantra and into some verses from the Milasatra, a term used 
sometimes by Pundarika to refer to the original Adibuddha text of the 
Kdlacakratantra. Here are the verses Pundarika quotes, with his short comment 
afterwards. 

The Sakti is the vulva (bhaga) endowed with the threefold path, having 

three syllables, having three as her intrinsic nature; the glorious 

Oddiydna is situated in the middle of that blazing intensely together 

with the best portion.| To the right of that, exactly in the corner, in 

the public domain, the glory of the pitha Jdlandhara. On the left, the 

glorious P&érna pithha, causing fear in animals and men; [and] 

Kdamarapa is on the top of that.|| In this way, there is also the 

pervading pitha, Rudra’s Sakti, the progenitoress of what causes fear; 

in the middle of that, the lirtgam, likewise, causing the ultimate 

happiness, providing the internally situated drop.{ Continual joy and 

extraordinary peace come into existence, also, illumining that with the 

sixfold churning [of the fire], She provides these three desires; I praise 

the one called Kubjikd, the lightning of beautiful woman.}{ Thus it is 

understood that [Sakti] is the orgasm/innate [sahaja]-bearing womb of 

all sentient beings. Thus the intrinsic form of [the vulva].''° 

The references to Oddiydna, Jdlandhara, Pirnagiri, and Kdmaripa indicate 
the four most prominent Sakra pithas shared by the Hindu and Buddhist Tantric 
traditions. Kubjikd is one of the central deities in the Kasmir Saivite Tantric schools, 
and she is the main subject of the Kubjikdmata-tantra, and several other Tantric texts. 
Dyczkowski explains that Kubjikd was the goddess of the so-called Pascimamndya or 
Western lineage of the Kaula tradition of Saivite Tantric practice. Citing a list of 
initiates to the tradition recorded in the 12th century Kubjikdnitydhnikatilaka, he 
writes "it is clear from this list that the cult had spread throughout India although it 


was certainly more popular in the north.""!” In the Kularatnodyota, Siva, as founder 


of the Kubjikd sect, is called the Adindtha,'"* a curious parallel to the Buddha 
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Kalacakra’s name Adibuddha. Most of the texts of the tradition that have been 
preserved are in Nepal, giving what Dyzckowski says is the mistaken impression 
among some scholars that the Kubjikdmndya was Nepalese in origin--the texts 
themselves make it clear that the teachers of the tradition, while mostly from north 
India, were not from Nepal, though the sect became well established there by the 12th 
century.'!9 The relative prominence of this mention of Kubjikd in this passage of the 
Kdlacakra tends to support Dyzckowski’s findings that the cult was widespread and 
well-known in India at the time. 

The use of the Sakta ptthds by the Buddhist Tantric tradition is not unique to 
the Kdlacakra. We find several of them mentioned in the Hevajra Tantra, and I 
understand from David Gray, a fellow graduate student here at Columbia working on 
the Cakrasamvara Tantra that the Sakta pithds are also incorporated into that text. 
What is remarkable about the passages discussed here is that we find direct reference 
to these sites in the Adibuddha verses, indicating that the original, lost version of the 
Kdlacakratantra was also a product of the highly interwoven fabric of the Buddhist 
and Saivite Tantric traditions. 


10.5.4. Reference to the Thirty-Seven 7attvas 


One less obvious reference comes in a discussion towards the end of the fifth 
chapter of the Kdlacakra in a section praising the Buddha Kalacakra who embodies 
the five voids (5.244-248). The first void is the cessation of vi/fidna--mapped here to 
the space constituent etc. (dkdSa-dhdtv-ddi) and senses, and Pundarika quotes a phrase 


from the Némasamegttih that says: "transcending the vijidna-dharmatd, jfidnam is the 
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supporter of the non-dual form." (Na@masamgiti 8.23).'°° The second void is the 
cessation of the samskdras, mapped to the wind etc. constituents and senses; the third 
the cessation of vedand, mapped to the fire constituents and senses; the fourth the 
cessation of samjfd, mapped to "the water etc. constituents and senses," and the fifth 
void is the cessation of form (riépa), mapped to the earth etc. constituents and senses. 
The drop void is the sixth; the basis of its constituent is defined as the Buddha-image 
(buddha-bimba) \ocated in all the constituents in the three worlds. Since each of these 
six voids has six aspects, this gives us thirty-six dhdtus; and, the text adds, the 
ksara-jfianam, or knowledge of the perishable--i.e. knowledge of the human body as 
perishable.'*! What is a bit surprising here is the total number--thirty-seven--of all the 
dhdtus. This is exactly one more than the total of all the ¢attvas in the Trika 
explanation of the structure of reality. Given the close context of these two 
traditions, it seems to me quite likely that the supersession of the Saivite thirty-six by 
thirty-seven categories was a partisan move by the Buddhists in relation to the 
Saivites. I have no proof for this, yet it seems rather odd that such abstract 
categories turn out to be so close in number. It seems too much of a coincidence to 
say it is just by chance. This impression is only strengthened by the Kdlacakra’s 
version of the twenty-five attvas that the Trika system inherits from the Sdmkhya 
system. The Kdlacakra gives a different list that nonetheless still gives us a count of 
twenty-five fattvas (tattvangam pafcdvimsad). 

10.5.5. Reference to the Three Updyas of the Trika Tradition 


More convincing than any of the preceding evidence though is the direct 
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reference by Pundarika to the three updyas of the Trika tradition (dnava, Sambhava, 
and §dakta) as part of critique he makes of the Saivite Tantric practitioners. The 
critique comes in the middle of a long argument he makes in his commentary on 
Kalacakratantra 5.127 about the superiority of his interpretation of what the 
Kdlacakra’s teaching about Tantric Yoga is, and in particular an argument as to why 
the mahdmudra practice with a visualized consort is superior to Tantric practice with 
a real woman. He discusses how it is that a young virgin maintains the power to see 
divinatory images in a mirror by not experiencing the sexual pleasure of released 
bodhicitta, and discusses arguments that ascetic yogins also gain the ability to see the 
past and the future when they attain kaivalya. He counters this argument by 
explaining how anyone who practices astrology can also predict the past and future, 
and launches into a colorful list of the variety of prognosticators in his day. At the 
end of this list he attacks the Saivite gurus as part of what he considers to be this 
group of charlatans: 


With these, [there are] these evil deities, Mdra’s attendants, [89.15] 
they are adept, and they, with these ones of trifling intelligence, who 
are the agents of sudden concepts,'”” become the gurus of fools, and 
provide the teaching of dharma. Knowledge is the conceptual essence 
of those untainted by the poison of passion; for such a one there is (in 
reality) no injunction to passion, [for him] there is (actually) no 
injunction to Siva/spotless poison, [for him] there is no (real) injunction 
to penetrating the invisible by spotless atomic, Sambhavite or saktic 
diréct perception (nirafjana-Gnava-sambhava-sdakta-pratyaksa),'* (so) 
he, even though he may be a pandit, is (really just) a pasu (for 
believing in the commands of Siva). Delighting in the service of all 
sentient beings, [he] wanders about begging; solitary, he goes about 
without companion, with his own interests ruined. Even in the world it 
is well known that “having one who’s own interests ruined is 
foolishness." Therefore this command by ParameSvara, providing the 
fruit of [89.20] enjoyment and liberation, coming by means of an 
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uninterrupted succession, is attained by the grace of the guru. It was 
stated by ParameSsvarah, or the omniscient one--"There is no mother 
similar to the guru, and there is no father similar to the guru! Whoever 
causes one to cross over the terrifying, difficult- to-cross ocean of 
transmigration|{| He, the guru, provides the initiation to the student, 
after hundreds of yojanas! [89.25] The provider of enjoyment and 
liberation is the initiation that gives freedom."|{ In this way, 
recognizing that those great fools are in many ways overcome by great 
confusion, because of having minute intelligence, [Paramesvarah] does 
them a favor, and enjoins that command; and they are greatly 
delighted, [thinking] "we are liberated by the guru’s grace. Now we 
do'** everything: we cause what is impure to be eaten, we scandalously 
cohabit, we take life, we lie, we take and don’t give, we drink liquor, 
etc." In this way they do many sorts of evil activities for the sake of 
[yogic] perfection. [89.30] And the [yogic] perfection of their body 
does not come about through the grace of ParameSvara’s command, 
and they do not know the past, present, and future; in the end, they 
die, the body is burnt by fire, or eaten by dogs, birds, etc. There is no 
jtva that becomes Siva, nor insight, nor a vajra possessor. In this way, 
all of them, having trifling mantra deities, following the authority of 
the Madras, are to be considered by the yogis who delight in the 
knowledge of the supremely indestructible. By these ones who are 
governed by trifling mantras, there is no taking possession of the 
vajra.'* 


Pafu is a term from the Saiva tradition for the common man, short of realization of 
basic identity as /$vara. Nirafijana according to Apte is also an epithet of Siva. 
Certainly Pundarika is slighting the Saivite gurus by saying that even the Pandits of 
the Saivite tradition are pasus--since a pasu is an early stage initiate who has not yet 
learned of his essential divine nature as Siva and therefore still has a ‘beastly’ nature. 
Pundarika however betrays some ignorance of the more detailed aspects of the Trika 
doctrine, since in Abhinavagupta’s formulations it is individual realization, not some 
command from Siva, that guides the initiate’s behavior. 

The first verse of one eleven verse quotation Pundarika provides from the 


Mialatantra (i.e. the Adibuddha Kdlacakra-miilatantra) indicates that this antipathy 
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towards the Saivite Tantrikas dates to the time of the composition of the verses of the 
root Kdlacakra Tantra. The passage contrasts what is considered the illusory path of 
the Saivite Tantrikas with the correct Buddhist Tantric path: 


Therefore, for those desiring the place of omniscience, what is the use 
of practice with evil deities, and [what is the use of] the command of a 
guru that has as its intrinsic form the characteristic of samsdra? It was 
stated by the Bhagavan in the root Tantra--"As long as one becomes a 
practitioner of the Siva reality, the lustful reality, and the poison- 
reality, with the command (of ParameSsvara), there will then be no 
Buddha-reality for men. The thinking soiled by passion etc. is 
perishable, [and is] the cause of transmigration;! By the absence of that 
it is purified, the purified [thinking] lacks the stain of prakrti.|{ It is 
not reachable at all, [nor] is it to be cast away by any command at al, | 
It is not to be given, nor is it to be seized; the purified reality is the 
great indestructible. The guru is neither the giver [nor] the taker of the 
purified reality, in any circumstances, And the omniscient lord of those 
lacking the accumulation of merit is one’s own self. Delight in the 
service of others is the ultimate provision of merit for men,| From the 
ultimate [comes] the provision of knowledge, from those two, ultimate 
Buddha-hood. There may be a three-fold [reality] in the Siva reality, in 
the passion reality, [and] in the poison reality, Yet men do not 
penetrate the supremely indestructible happiness by the guru’s 
command. There may be atomic (dzava), Saiva (S{4mbhava) or Sdakta 
penetrating by the (guru’s) command, With the penetrating of the 
thinking, speech, and body, through sleep, dreaming, and waking, 
[Yet] What is called Siva-reality is according to the command of the 
guru of fools, [With] agitation of the thinking, speaking, and body, 
[and] ejaculation of the semen on the part of the embodied ones [who 
follow the faiva-dharma]. By the grace of the guru’s command, there 
is what’s called ‘the passion-reality.’ They call the poison ‘non-poison,’ 
and they [call] what is not poison, poison. The stationary is made to be 
moving by the grace of the guru’s command, What’s called the ‘poison- 
reality’ is the cause of sudden-concepts (sadyah-pratyaya-kdrakam). 
The triple reality is not indestructible, [though] it may become pleasant 
for embodied beings, By the grace of the guru’s command, therefore, 
the one who has taken the vow should cause that to come into being.'”° 


The references in this passage to the Kasmiri Saivite Tantric doctrines could not be 


much more explicit. With this passage we have definitive proof that the author(s) of 
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the original Kalacakramilatantra and the protagonists of the Kasmiri Saivite Tantric 
system had much more than a passing familiarity with each other. This series of 
references to the details of the doctrines and practices of the schools that came to 
make up the 7rika system also place at least these passages of the Kdlacakra Mila 
Tantra and the Vimalaprabhda in the same historical time period as the schools feeding 
into the Kagmiri Saivite Tantric systems. We cannot say for sure based just on this 
information when the material was written. Pundarika does not refer to 
Abhinavagupta, his writings, nor to any of the Pratyabhijfid or SpandasSastra texts. 
We do not have definitive dates yet for the Kula Agamas he refers to, nor to the dates 
of the Kubjikd texts. Nonetheless, due to the specificity of Pundarika’s and the 
Milatantra’s and the Laghukdlacakratantra’s references to these doctrines and texts 
that are integral to the tradition represented by Abhinavagupta’s lineage, I am inclined 
to conclude at this point that the authors of Mala and Laghu Kdlacakra texts, and 
Pundarika himself lived sometime around the last couple of centuries of the first 
millenium CE, possibly just before Abhinavagupta. 

Pundarika certainly appears to have been an extremely well educated scholar, 
perhaps a teacher at a Buddhist university or monastery, who had considerable 
familiarity with basic Hindu doctrines and some of the Saivite Tantric doctrines, along 
with an excellent Sanskrit background, thorough grounding in all the classical 
Buddhist monastic doctrines and philosophical schools, and an extensive knowledge of 
a wide range of basic sciences--including astronomy, astrology, alchemy, medicine, 


perfumery, warfare, and others. Indeed, given the extensive range of subject matter 
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covered in the Kalacakra, and the level of detail Pundarika provides in his 
commentary in explanation of a wide range of practices (see especially his long 
commentary section on KCT 1.127, translated in full in Chapter 13 of this 
dissertation), we cannot discount the possibility that information or research for the 
full Vimalaprabhd might have been compiled by more than one person, and then 
written as a continuous text by Pundarika--though there is really no other solid 
evidence to support this idea. 

When we look at all the pieces of evidence we have for dating the Kdlacakra, 
the weight of this material points fairly strongly towards a late 10th/early 11th century 
Kasmir origin. Combining Pundarika’s references to the Kubjikd texts of the western 
Trika Saivism tradition, his quotes from the Kuldgama, his and the author of the 
Milakdlacakra verses’ familiarity with the details of the three paths of the Trika 
Saivite system, the coincidence of the existence of a king YaSas in KaSmir and in the 
Kalacakra, the coincidence of the name of Sucandra’s mother Vijayadevi with the 
name of a Vijaya region in the Kasmir valley, and the coincidence of the location of 
Kalapa next to a cold mountain stream in the Kdlacakra and the existence of just such 
a place with that name next to a river of that name in northern Kasmir--all these 
pieces of circumstantial evidence begin to paint a somewhat convincing case for the 
argument that the people who wrote down the Kdlacakra root Tantra, Laghu Tantra, 
and whoever Pundarika was, all came from the Kasmir valley, and lived somewhere 
close to the time that Abhinavagupta wrote his Tantraélokah, and perhaps just a bit 


earlier, since one might expect Abhinava to have also been attacked as promulgating 
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false doctrines by Pundarika. While I would not consider my own arguments here as 
definitive, since no one else has yet come up with more solid leads for where and 
when the Kdlacakra and Vimalaprabhd were written--since certain elements are by 
necessity speculative--I would at least suggest that the KaSmir valley around the turn 
of the 11th century CE is a good place and time to focus further historical research tor 
those interested in pursuing the problem. 

Finally, the fact that all the commentaries (except perhaps the Vimalaprabha) 
on the Kdlacakra appear to date from the 11th and 12th centuries (as discussed below) 
concurs with the information presented above suggesting that the Ka@lacakra corpus 
emerged at the end of the 10th, or the beginning of the 11th century. 

10.6. Locating the Tradition Within India--Nydsa Practice in the Ka@lacakra Tantra 

The possibility has been raised by some scholars that the Kdlacakra may have 
come from somewhere outside of India. I have found nothing in the text of the fifth 
chapter and commentary, nor in the portions of the other chapters I have read 
carefully, to support the view of an extra-Indian source for the tradition. Indeed, 
everything we find in the text points to the conclusion that the authors were 
thoroughly Indian, with a deep familiarity with Indian culture, customs, languages, 
and ritual practices. One of the more convincing sets of information we gain from 
the fifth chapter to demonstrate an Indian origin for the text is the absorption into the 
tradition of the full set of the so-called Sakta-pithas, the pilgrimage sites of the 
goddess. In his commentary to verse 5.35 of the text, Pundarika cites a set of verses 


that give the names of these pithas, and their associated bija-mantras. All of the 
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detailed place names, i.e. towns, villages, river banks, etc. are in India, and many of 
these can be roughly or specifically located. All of the general names are for regions 
outside of India--Nepal, Kasmir, China, Tibet, etc. The pilgrimage sites in the 
Buddhist and Hindu Tantric traditions are divided into a number of types--known as 
pithas, ksetras, meldpakas, SmaSdanas, chandohas, and pilavas, with upa- forms of 
each. Only one of these terms appears in the Dharmasamgrahah, Smasdna appears 
in relation to the ten ascetic practices (as SmaSdnikdh, i.e. some undefined practice 
related to cremation grounds--probably related to early Buddhist meditations on 
corpses and death).'”” In the Tantric texts however these terms show up again and 
again. There are pithas and upa-pithas, the ‘seats’ of the goddesses, the latter name 
using the upa- suffix to apparently indicate a subsidiary site. There are also 
meladpakas and upameldapakas--these appear to refer to ‘meeting places,’ another name 
for a pilgrimage site. There are Smasdnas and upasmasdnas, a name for cremation 
ground sites that may have been renowned for Tantric ritual practice. There are 
ksetras and upaksetras; the term refers to a field or an area, again simply a type- 
name for a set of locations. Then there are the more obscure terms, chandoha and 
upachandoha, and pilava and upaptlava. Scholars of Buddhist Tantra have been 
stumped about the meaning of these latter two terms. Snellgrove took a stab at the 
problem, and had this to say: "As for chandoha and pilava, I have no ready 
translation. The Tibetan transliterates the former and translates the latter as Atun-gcod 
‘drink and cut’ as though pilava were derived from pf ‘drink’ and lava cutting." 


Snellgrove then adds a translation from the siddha Dharmakirti’s commentary, 
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"Because one desires and yearns, it is called Chando. Because it is near to there, it is 
called ‘near-by’ Chando.....It is called pllava, because there are no obstructions."'”* 
These Tibetan etymologies are manifestly inventive, attempting to find some mystical 
meaning in otherwise incomprehensible terms--though within the siddha tradition these 
interpretations may well have been considered valuable. In a footnote that I have not 
seen referred to elsewhere (and also cannot be traced by his Index), Gnoli clarifies 
that the term chandoha is the Prakrit version of the Sanskrit samdoha. He says 
(translating him from the Italian and Jayaratha from the Sanskrit): "the terms samdoha 
and upasamdoha, of uncertain origin and meaning, recur also in the Buddhist Tantric 
literature (in the form chandoha etc.).... On samdoha Jayaratha says ‘it is called 
samdohaka principally because it is squirted out from the upapitha, because of 
deriving the term from Vsamduh-, to milk, suck up, emit (milk)."!”’ In explanation 
of the term samdohaka Jayaratha quotes an unsourced and somewhat obscure verse as 
follows: 

Furthermore, these Saymdohas are known to be three, Oh Beauteous 

One: | The hole/cave of a wanton woman (lalandgartakam) related to 

Sakti, what comes from the drop from the middle of the hole, and the 

pervasion located in the middle (of it) produced from the sound (of 

Brahman--nddajam)--these are the three concisely;|| it is also known 

by the name pundravardhana (increasing the forehead mark or the 

lotus) in the Jalané (wanton woman); it’s to be known as the lord from 

the drop, called the pervasion, the best mango grove.'*° 
I won’t try to make sense of all of this. However the first part of the verse 
apparently refers with a triple sense to a woman as a sexual consort, with the drop 


from the semen held in her vagina, and simultaneously to the mdda-bindu mark on top 


of a bijamantra \ocated in right-hand subtle body channel (i¢@ = laland), and to a 
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location, some sort of cave perhaps dedicated to Sakti. In fact we know from the 
texts that samdoha is a term used to refer to the Sakti pilgrimage sites, as do the 
terms ksetra, SmaSana, pltha, and so forth. In addition to its etymological meaning, 
though, saymdoha also refers to a group, mass, heap, etc. (see Monier Williams’ 
dictionary), and this sense of the word is quite consonant with such terms as 
melapaka for a meeting place; a samdohaka (and hence an upasamdohaka, a 
chandoha, and upachandoha) would be a place where there is a group of people. 

Finally we have the terms pilava and upapilava; these, like the words 
chandoha and upachandoha, are used in Buddhist Tantric texts to designate 
pilgrimage sites, though so far no one has resolved their etymology satisfactorily. [ 
have not found these terms in Saivite Tantric texts (so far). In the commentary on 
Kdlacakratantra 5.35 Pundarika glosses the term as vefman, i.e. a house, dwelling, 
mansion, etc.'3! A pilu is a tree, the Careya Arbotrea or Salvadora Persica (L.) 
according to Monier Williams’ dictionary. The tree has medicinal uses as it is listed 
as a bitter herb in both the Sodhalanighantuh and the Dhanvantartyanighantuh.'** 
Since Pundarika glosses it as a house or abode, though, we may well be dealing here 
with a Prakritic form in pilava that has been absorbed into Sanskrit. Gary Tubb has 
also suggested to me that the term may refer to the seats that are built around trees as 
resting and gathering places around India. In that case, the vesman or ‘house’ gloss 
by Pundarika would probably be referring to the ‘house’ of the goddess at those 
sites, in all probability Pilu tree sites with these benches. 


Bharati has a helpful explanation of why it is that the Tantric practitioners saw 
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fit to map these pilgrimage locations into their subtle bodies through the ritual 
application (mydsa) of the bijamantras of the presiding deities of the pithas etc.: 


Literally, myasa is the process of charging a part of the body, or any 
organ of another living body, with a specified power through touch. 
For instance, by placing the fire-mudrd on the heart-region uttering the 
fire-mantra ‘ram’, the adept’s heart is made into the cosmic fire; and 
by meditating on a specific pitha with the mantra of its presiding 
‘Sakti’, the very region (for instance the heart, or the navel, or the 
throat) wherein the Sakti is thus visualized is hypostasized or trans- 
substantiated, into that pitha. The Tantric formulation would be: 
Meditating on the pilgrimage-centre through visualizing its presiding 
deity in the prescribed manner, the locus of concentration in the yogi’s 
body is charged with the spiritual efficacy of that very place." He 
notes however that "with the Buddhist tantrics, the pattern is 
transparent even on a purely doctrinal basis--for no ‘place of 
pilgrimage’ exists in an ontological sense. '*° 


Bharati cites Sircar’s work on the Buddhist Catuspithatantra (in his study of the Sakta 
pithas) wherein the four main pithas are classed as Gtmapitha, parapitha, yogapitha, 
and guhyapitha. The text deals, he says, "with the various kinds of Vajrasattvas and 
their intercourse with the Yoginis, with Prajfiaparamita and others."'* 

What we find in the passage from the fifth chapter of the Kalacakra where the 
pithas and the other sites are listed is that the energy from these sites is used as part 
of the perfection stage meditation for stopping the flow of time through the initiates’s 
subtle body. Time is as it were ‘nailed down’ or systematically killed by invoking the 
samsdra- transcending fiery power intrinsic to these sites and matching them to the 
sequential movement of the zodiac signs, the watches of the day (8 sets of 3-hour 
praharas), the four junctions of the day (sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight 


sandhyds), as well as the cosmic mandalas of the oceans, fires, winds, etc. that time 


flows through in the world. 
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5.35: With the eight divisions in the directions of Mt. Meru, all the 
seats and subseats are situated in the cardinal and intermediate 
directions; [19.10] The field, the gathering place, the meeting ground, 
and the cremation ground,’ from the half-boundary of the houses and 
wind;! On the solar ground of the Buddha, the atom of the body-born 
men, [and] of the earthly deities and asuras; From the power of the 
lord, the one day expands, the clan [expands] through the manifestation 
of the sun and moon.||35|} "Of Mt. Meru” etc. Here, in the 
directions of Mt. Meru--in the zenith the Yoginicakra ending in the 
wind circle, on the earth below the course of movement is for the 
purpose of conscious beings. Hence in the ocean circle, in the fire 
circle, in the wind circle, ending in the space [circle], as far as 500,000 
yojanas [19.15] in the world constituent element/realm mandala, there 
is pervasion that ends in the hair in the body of conscious beings, 
because of practicing with the yoginis by the lord. Here on top of Mt. 
Meru is the lord’s five hundred thousand yojana womb lotus with eight 
petals. Its three sections are the pericarp, the solar mandala on top of 
the pericarp, [and] on top of the sun, on the surface of the right foot of 
Kdlacakra, there is Marah, addiction is on the sole of his left foot, and 
that is Rudra. On the eight petals the eight lightning sky goers 
(vajradakinyas), Smoke, etc. On the inside of the inside of them, on 
the petals, the eight skulls filled with the nectar of immortality. Thus 
the sixteen petalled bliss cakra, with the divisions of the sixteen blisses, 
the goddesses, and the skulls. [19.20] Because the lord holds the four 
drops, he has four faces; from stopping the twenty-four fortnights, he 
has twenty-four hands; from stopping the two fortnights of the 
intercalated month, he has the two additional hands of the conqueror; 
as previously stated [he] is swift as lightning."“° The single face of 
Bhagavati is emptiness; the pair of arms are the causeless and the 
unapplied; the knife, the skull, the seal, etc. is the freedom from 
conceptuality.'5’ So, in the external lotus, in the eight directions of Mt. 
Meru, with the distinction of the directions, there is the five hundred 
thousand yojana--by the measure of the earth circle--knowledge 
constituent element cakra; in its three portioned earth there is a row of 
knives, with its two portions eight spokes. So in half the ocean there is 
the earth cakra, in half the latter [i.e. land] there is the water [19.25]'* 
cakra. Likewise in half the fire circle there is the fire cakra, in half 
the latter there is the wind cakra. Then in half the wind circle there is 
the space cakra, and in half the latter there is the sky and earth 
[rajobhiimih]. In the space circle there are the sixteen cremation 
grounds. This is the rule. Because here there is the five-cubit body 
ending in the hair; with that there are the external cremation grounds 
in the space mandala; by the purification of that there is the world 
realm and the five hundred thousand yojanas in the great 
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Cakrasamvara. So, sequentially, in the eight directions of Mt. Meru, 
in the knowledge realm cakra, the seats [20.1] are in the directional 
spokes, because of stopping old age and death by stopping Sagittarius; 
the subseats (upapithas) are in the intermediate direction spokes, 
because of stopping birth by stopping Scorpio. Likewise the pair of 
cremation grounds. Then in the earth constituent element cakra, in the 
directional spokes, there are the four fields, because of the stopping of 
becoming by the stopping of Libra. The subseats are in the 
intermediate direction spokes because of the stopping of grasping for 
existence’? by stopping Virgo. Likewise a pair of cremation grounds. 
Then in the directional spokes in the water constituent element cakra 
the four chandohas, [20.5] because of the stopping of craving [¢ry7d] 
by the stopping of Leo. The sub-chandohas are in the intermediate 
direction spokes because of stopping painful sensation by the stopping 
of Cancer. Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. Then in the fire 
constituent cakra, in the directional spokes, the four meeting places 
(meladpakas) because of stopping touch by stopping sexual union. The 
adjacent meeting places are in the intermediate directional spokes 
because of stopping the six bases of consciousness by stopping Taurus. 
Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. Then in the wind constituent 
element cakra, in the directional spokes, the four cremation grounds, 
because of the stopping of name and form by the stopping of Aires. In 
the intermediate directional spokes the sub-cremation grounds, because 
of the stopping of vijfidna by the stopping of Pisces. Likewise [20.10] 
the pair of cremation grounds (SmaSdnas). Then in the space 
constituent element cakra, in the directional spokes, the four pilus, or 
the mansions, because of the stopping of mental creations by the 
stopping of Aquarius. In the intermediate directional spokes the sub- 
pilus, because of the stopping of ignorance by the stopping of 
Capricorn. Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. By the stopping 
of the samdhyds and the four transits, there are the four sub-cremation 
grounds. Then by stopping the sixteen digits of the moon, there are the 
sixteen cremation grounds. Thus "[possessed of] the true meaning of 
the twelve forms, knowing the principles of the twelve forms,” (Na° 
Sam 1.15),"*° by stopping of the eight portions of the day (praharas) 
the eight goddesses. Now from stopping the day, i.e. in the exoteric 
support, [20.15] the goddesses are unveiled as having the intrinsic 
nature of what is to be supported."*! 


Pundarika then quotes the verses from the Root Tantra that give the locations 
in and outside of India for all these sites of the goddess’ power. I’ve traced almost 


all of these through the historical atlases we have of India, and given their actual 
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locations in the endnotes to this section. The goddesses themselves are referred to as 
ndayikds, and given in the form of their bijamantras. The references to Himdlayam 
and Nepdlam, generic terms for regions, without apparently any reference in this list 
of places to specific places in Nepal, Tibet, or Central Asia (taking the Kabul region 
as part of the greater India of old), juxtaposed with a large number of specific place 
names from India, suggest to me that the Kdélacakramilatantra was a product of the 
Indian subcontinent, not Central Asia as some have suggested. The logic of this point 
is simple--were the root Tantra really a product of Central Asia, then we ought to 
find some specific place names from Central Asia mentioned as pilgrimage sites. We 
do not. The text exhibits a detailed knowledge of the Indian subcontinent; yet 
regions peripheral to the subcontinent, such as Ceylon or Sumatra, Nepal, Himalaya, 
and Kasmir,'** are simply named. 


According to ultimate truth, and since it is concealed from the world, 
the production of the mantra deities in what consists of the seats etc., is 
stated by the lord in the root Tantra, as follows--'* a) Kdmarupa and 
Jalakhya, Pirnagiri likewise, Oddiydna are the fourfold pifha; their 
ndyikds are in Si, sr, hpu, and sl.'“ b) Goddavart and Ramesam, 
Devikottam and Mdlavam are the four [20.20] upapifhas; their ndyikds 
are in s7, hpa, sr, and Sya."* c) Arbudam, Munmunt, Odram and 
Kara(u)nyapdtakam are the ksetras; dh, dy, thu, and tl are the basis of 
the goddesses on the surface of the earth.'*® d) Trifakunt is an 
upaksetram, aS are Karmdrapdatakam, KoSalam, and LddadeSam; the 
ndyikds are in tl, tha, dr and dhi.‘*" [20.25] e) And the fourfold 
chandoham is Kalingam, Harikelam, Candradvipam and Lampdkam; 

the ndyikds are in bhi, br, phu, pl.'*® f) Karict, Konkanakam, likewise 
Himdlayam, and Nepdlam are the fourfold upachandoham; the ndyikds 
are in pl, phi, br and bhi.” g) Madtrgrham, Praydgam, Kollagirih, 
and Grhadevatdah are the [20.30] fourfold Meldpakam; the ndyikds are 
in ghi, dr, fhu, ghl.°° [21.1] h) Saurdstra, and Kasmtra, Suvarnadvipa 
and Simhala [constitute] the upameld[pajka; the ndyikd are in the #1, 
thi, dr, and dht.'*"' i) Nagaram, and MahendraSdalam, Sindhudesam, 
and Kirdtakam are the fourfold cremation ground; the ndyikah are in 
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jhi, jr, chu, and cl.'>? [21.5] j) Marudefam, and Gahvaram, Kulata, 
likewise Samalam are said to be the upasmaSdnam; the ndyikdh are in 
cl, cha, jr, jht.'3 k) Caritram, and Harikelam, Vindhyam, 
Kaumdartkdpurf are said to be the fourfold pilavam; the mdyikdh are in 
ghi, gr, khu, and dht.'* 1) Upavesman, Virajas, Konkam, Tripurt and 
Srthattakam, this is said to be the fourfold; the ndyikah are in kl, kha, 
gr and dhi.'> m) The twelve hka etc. are the female messengers, the 
ndayikah of the void mandala; [21.10] the four ha etc. and the sixteen 
are in the external cremation grounds. n) a, 4, am, ah, ha, hd, ham, 
hah, these are the female messengers on the lotus petals; on the eight 
indeed are the skulls, the pericarp, the village-ndyikah.'*° [21.15] 0) By 
the cessation of the twelve limbs, since they are an obstacle to the basis 
of the transits,'5’ the twelve grounds are known as the pifhdah etc., 
according to ultimate truth. p) In conformation with ignorance etc., by 
concealment in Capricorn etc. [and] by Sagittarius etc. in the reverse 
course, they are old age, death, etc. q) With the property of unveiling, 
the female sky goers are the body’s constituent elements, [21.20] said 
to be of seventy-two types, according to the purified differentiation of 
the dharmas.'** r) By concealment those who are perfected in mantras 
are the ndyikdh in the houses etc.; now their seed syllable should be 
the beginning of the pifha etc.'® 


After giving another distribution of the bijamantras in the various chandohas 
etc., Pundarika explains, from his point of view, why making pilgrimages to these 
sites is useless. This is the first definitive statement in the text repudiating the 
practice of pilgrimage. So what we have here is a careful bija-mantra mapping to the 
well-known pilgrimage places in India of (probably) the 10th-11th century, with the 
specific claim that pilgrimages to these sites are not necessary for the Tantric initiate. 
The logic of this procedure is that the bfja-mantra code provides the initiate the ability 
to step out of the restrictions of normal space-time. Most folks need to travel to these 
pilgrimage sites for the appropriate time-determined (i.e. astrologically determined) 
experience of the divine presence through those sites. However, here it is claimed 


that the Tantric initiate can command the same experience of the divine presence 
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through the magical power of this Sanskrit code system: 

Hence the twofold concealment of the net of dakinis is stated for the 

divine incarnation of the young person according to the custom of 

wordly places. Being made to wander around to the places of the 

pithas such as Kdmarupa and Jdlandhara is useless, even when the 

presiding deity of a crore of villages is in a single region, since the 

plthas etc. are stated [with the bijamantras]. Similarly {such 

perigrinations are useless] because [the pithas etc.] are not stated to be 

in the crores upon crores of presiding deities of villages in the ninety- 

six regions of Tibet, China, and Greater China.'© 
This final remark about Tibet, China, and Mahdcina indicates that Pundarika was 
acutely aware of the non-Indian potential audience of this text, and the larger trans- 
Asian Buddhist community he belonged to. One might expect that were the text, or 
Pundarika from outside of India, the Tantra or Pundarika might well mention other 
towns in these areas (Tibet, China, etc.) with the argument that their local deities 
were somehow relevant, or needed to be considered. In terms of internal dating 
markers, this remark strongly indicates that the Vimalaprabhd was written after 
Buddhism had spread into Tibet and China, unless we chose to interpret this geo- 
theological sensitivity to prophetic awareness. Pundarika’s sensitivity would also be 
in keeping with an educated man of Kasmir, as the valley has long served as a transit 
point and link up to the major trade routes going from India into Tibet and Central 
Asia, (as discussed in the opening section of Chapter 6 of this dissertation). 

In the context of all the preceding information, with the strong suggestion of a 
Kasmiri context for the writing of the Vimalaprabhd, at a time when the Persian 


invaders were beginning to do some real damage in India, the suggestion in the first 


chapter of the Vimalaprabhd that the text was written primarily for the promulgation 
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of Tantric Buddhism north of the Sita river, and hence north of India, in Central 
Asia, and not south of the river, in India, begins to make sense. The line in question 
reads: 

Forseeing the future mental purification of the people living in the nine 

hundred sixty million villages in the lands of Sambhala etc. north of the 

Sita river, the Tathagata taught the twelve-thousand verse 

Paramddibuddham that illuminates the lightning-word and is free of 

[any section that] does not unlock the vajrapadam.'*' 
I will close this section on a brief comparative note. The idea that the external pithas 
etc. could be remapped to the initiate’s body was a widely shared idea in the Tantric 
traditions. As the Mdlinivijaya says at the end of a particular meditation, "And one 
sees clearly what possesses the pithas and ksetras etc., inside of one’s own body. 
Through beholding one’s own form some little bit of this (energy) is produced."'® 
10.7. The Kdlacakra Literature in Tibetan Translation 

There are a total of twenty-two Kdlacakra- texts in the Tohoku University 
catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon. By converting the names of the authors and 
translators from Tibetan back to Sanskrit (to the extent possible, except for Tibetan 
scholars whose names are native Tibetan names), and checking the dates of these 
various Kalacakra proponents (in so far as we have them, thanks to Naudou), we see 
that all of the commentarial texts of the Kdlacakra tradition (other than the 
Vimalaprabhd) were either written or translated by 11th and 12th century Buddhists-- 
this only tends to confirm the theories advanced above. 1) -Ksana-sajaha-sddhana 
(Tohoku 1362) by Lilavajra'® (Rol-pahi rdo-rje), translated by Vagi$vara and Rwa 


Chos-rab. VagiSvarakirti was a contemporary of Naropa who lived in the 11th 
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century.'* 2) -Gana-cakra-vidhi (Tohoku 1393) by Kalacakrapada, i.e. Tilopa (Du- 
hkhor-shabs), translated by VagiSvara and Rwa Chos-rab, 3) -Gana-upadesa (Tohoku 
1384) translator unknown, 4) -Ganita-upadefa (Tohoku 4455) by Bodhibhadra, 
another contemporary of Naropa,'® translated by Chos skyon bzan-po in the Sna- 
tshogs or ‘Miscellaneous’ section of the Canon, 5) -Garbha-ndma-tantra (364) 
translated by Sri Badhrabodhi and Zla-bahi hod-zer, 6) -Garbha-alamkdara-sddhana 
(Tohoku 1365) by the Brahmin Pinda (Bram-ze bsod-sfioms-pa), i.e. another name for 
Vagisvarakirti according to the Blue Annals;'© translated by Sri Bhadrabodhi and 
Gyi-jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, 7) -Catur-anga-sddhana (Tohoku 1356) by Kalacakrapada, 
i.e. Tilopa, (Dus shabs-pa), translated by Visva-Sr1 and Gyi-jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, 8) - 
Tantra-raja-seka-prakiryd-vtti (Tohoku 1355) by the 11th century pandit Darika,'®’ 
translated by Somanatha’s assistant'® Ses-rab grags, 9) -Tantra-uttara-tantra-hrdaya 
(Tohoku 363) translated by Sribhadrabodhi and Zla-bahi hod-zer, 10) -Dandaka-stuti 
(Tohoku 1381), 11 & 12) -Mandala-vidhi (Tohoku 1359) by Sadhuputra--(who also 
wrote the SekkodeSa-tippant), translated by VagiSvaragupta and Chos-rab, and 
(Tohoku 1360) by Kalacakrapada (Dus shabs-pa), translated by Vanisri and La-chins 
yon-tan hbar, 13) -Vajraydna-mildpatti (Tohoku 1379) by Bodhisattva (Byan-chub- 
sems-dpah), translator unknown, 14) -Sajaha-sddhana (Tohoku 1361) by 
Kalacakrapada Tilopa (Dus shabs-pa), translated by Buddhasrijnana and Byams-pahi 
dpal, 15) -Sddhana (Tohoku 1358) by Sadhuputra, translated by VagiSvaragupta and 
Chos-rab, 16) -Sddhana-yoga-pradipa (Tohoku 1363) by Maitri or Maitripada--also 


known as Avadhutapadda--a Mahdsiddha from the early 11th century, translated by 
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Sha-lu lo-tsa-ba, 17) -Supratisthd-vidhi (Tohoku 1392) by Tilopa Kalacakrapada (Dus- 
hkhor shabs), translated by Vagisvara and Rwa Chos-rab, 18) -Homa-vidhi (1394) by 
Kalacakrapada (Dus-hkhor shabs), translated by VagiSvara and Rwa Chos-rab, 19) - 
Avatdra (1383) by Abhayakaragupta (Hjigs-med hbyun-gnas sbas pa) translated by 
Abhayakaratupa (Hjigs-med hbyun-gnas sbas pa) and Sridharmakirti, revised by 
Rahulasribhadra and Dpal-gyi mthah-can, 20) -Upadesa (Tohoku 1366) by Maha- 
Kalacakrapada (Dus-hkhor shabs-chen), translated by Buddhakarabhadra (c. 1200 
cE)'® and Gyi-jo Zla-bahi hod-zer, 21) -UpadeSa-yoga-sadanga-tantra-panjika 
(Tohoku 1373) by Avadhiti-pa--also known as Maitripa, from the early 11th century 
(see above, work #16), translated by Zla-ba grags-pa, 22) -UpadeSa-siirya-candra- 
sadhana (Tohoku 1369) by Trikula-natha (Rigs gsum mgon po), translated by 
Srivibhiiticandra. Though Naudou offers no information on these latter two Kdlacakra 
scholars, the name Trikula-natha suggests the faint possibility of someone who was a 
master of the Trika School of Kasmir Saivism.'” 

In addition to these twenty-two listed above, there are two copies of the 
Paramddibuddha-uddhyta-Sri-kdlacakra-ndma-tantra-rdja in the canon, one (Tohoku 
362) translated by the Kasmiri Somanatha and hbro Ses-rab grags, revised by Son- 
ston Rdo-rje rgyal-mtshan, and another (Tohoku 1346) translated by Somanatha and 
Ses-rab grags, and revised by Tshul-krims dar, Shan-ston Mdo-sde-dpal, and Son-ston 
Rdo-rje rgyal-mtshan.'”) Somanatha lived in the 11th century, raised in a Kasmiri 


Brahmin family and converted to Buddhism by his mother. Known also as 


Candranatha (Candra, the moon, and Soma, the plant, having become by this point in 
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Sanskrit perfect synonyms), he went to Magadha for a while to study with 
Kalacakrapada Junior. After mastering the acyuta-bodhicitta practice, he went to 
Tibet in the third quarter of the 11th century, where he taught the Kdlacakra and the 
Guhyasamdja. His teachings and translation work were generously supported by 
several patrons.'” In addition, Pundarika’s commentary, the Vimalaprabhd-ndma- 
miilatantra-anusdrini-dvddaSsa-sahasrika-laghu-kdlacakra-tantra-rdja-tik has a separate 
listing in the catalogue under Dus-hkor hgrel-bSad, (Tohoku 845), translated by the 
Kasmiri scholar Somanatha and Ses-rab grags, and revised by Shan-ston mdo-sde spal 
and Tshul-khrims bar,'” giving us a total of twenty-five works in the canon from the 
Kdlacakra tradition. 
10.8. Evidence of Variant Versions of the Kalacakratantra 

Although the tradition represents Pundarika’s commentary, the Vimalaprabhda, 
as a Single text without significant variants, H.P. Shastri found a Palm-leaf Ms. in the 
Library of the Maharaja of Nepal that indicates a different recension than that 
published by the CIHTS in Sarnath. The text places itself at a date 1818 years after 
Sakyamuni Buddha. Though it is not clear what date the authors were using, we 
could take c. 600 BCE as a conservative compromise, and that would place the text in 
the early thirteenth century (1218 CE), about 200 years after the Tibetan translations 
were completed by Somanatha. It is said to have been copied down under the 
direction of Buddhasri, whom Naudou identifies as Buddhasrijfiana,'" who lived at 
the beginning of the thirteen century (the traditional Buddhist date for Sakyamuni is c. 


900 BCE, so that would date the text to about 918 CE). We know from other texts 
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surviving in the Tibetan canon that he also translated Tilopa’s Kalacakra-sajaha- 
sadhana (Tohoku 1361) in collaboration with Byams-pahi dpal. As the colophon 
differ slightly from the text published by the Sarnath, this suggests that there may 
have been more than one version of the Vimalaprabhd circulating at the time of the 
Tibetan translations, and that the non-translated versions were (apparently) 
subsequently lost or destroyed: 1) The Laghukdlacakratantra is said to be in 
accordance with the Amrtatantra, a name for the Adibuddha we do not find in the 
extant Vimalaprabhd. 2) The colophon speaks of a commentary on the Kdlacakra 
written by one Kamalavara. Though the name works as a synonym for Pundarika 
(‘Pundarika’ is a white lotus; ‘Kamalavara’ means ‘the best lotus’), Pundarika does 
not refer to himself as ‘Kamalavara’ in the Sarnath edition of the Vimalaprabhd. 3) 
The Sarnath edition colophon ends differently than this colophon. 

The Colophon reads as follows: ‘So in the Vimalaprabhd, the twelve-thousand 
[line] commentary on the Laghukdlacakra-tantrardja, in accordance with the Sri 
Amrtatantra, the fourth great teaching on the various disciplines and methods, is 
completed. This is the complete commentary on the Wisdom Chapter. Placing the 
crowd of the best sages on the path of the Buddha by what was explained by the 
Sambuddha, having given [them] the wisdom-initiation, the Ka@lacakra was taught out 
of the highest compassion. This chapter here [and this] Tantra, having been extracted 
from the Adibuddha by Mafjuvajra, King Srtkalkin, 1, through Yasas himself, am 
king of this [world] in Srikalapa. According to the explanation of the Sambuddha 


with a delighted mind, having been requested by Sriyasas, the King of the Tantras 
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[wrote] a commentary following the excellent and clear footprints of the glorious root 
Tantra. Whatever merit was obtained is ample and intensely white (i.e. pure), 
through the gift of Puydarfka. Therefore may the entire world become fully 
awakened, having obtained the path of the thunderbolt-possessor. [The CIHTS 
Sarnath edition colophon ends here, with a sub-colophon indicating a different 
copyist]. These properties are as follows..... 

‘On the eighth day of the bright half of Caitra [March-April], in [the year] 
1818 after the paramount leader of the three realms--the accomplished lion of the 
Sakyas, the commentary on the Srikalacakra written by Kamalavara, destroying 
various false views, the single creator of all the worlds. This is the Vimalaprabhda, 
caused to be written down by Buddhasri, who is dear in good qualities to the Buddha. 
May all the people continually enjoy themselves because of the merit from that one 
time. In the Nepali Sridharmadhatu Vihdra, [this was copied] by the two Bengali 
updsakas, Sritathagatavara and Sripundra.’'” 

The full colophon of the Sarnath edition reads as follows: 
[154.20] By what was explained by the completely awakened one, the host of the best 
sages has been placed on the path of the Buddha, The command having been given, 
the Kdlacakra initiation was taught out of the highest compassion,| This Tantra in 
five chapters was extracted from the Adibuddha by this Mafjuvajra, By the king Sri 
Kalkin; 1, the son of this Yasas, [and] king here in Srikalapa,|| [155.1] Witha 
mind delighted by what was explained by the completely awakened one, and urged on 


by Sriyafas, A commentary, following the footprint left by the blazing lightning bolt 
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of the glorious root Tantra, on the Tantrardja,| Having made; whatever merit is 
obtained, blazing with great understanding, from the gift by Pundarika, May the 
entire world become completely awakened by that, and obtain the path of the 
lightning bolt possessor. | |* This commentary on the Knowledge chapter is 
completed.| {|!The Vimalaprabhd commentary is completed.;| (* Ca: Those 
dharmas are produced from a cause, because the Tathdgata, not speaking, is the their 
cause,| And their cessation is the great ascetic speaking in this way.|{ This charity 
of the best follower of the Mahdydna, of the elderly Mahdkaragupta,'”’ what merit 
there is here, let that be, having made [it?] the predecessor of the master, the teacher, 
the mother and the father, for the attainment of the fruit of unsurpassed knowledge on 
the part of the host of all sentient beings.! The 29th day of Asddha (June-July) of the 
motion of the sun, the 39th year at the feet of the great supreme king, the glorious 
Harivarmadeva. In'” the forty-sixth'” year of Harivarman,| On the seventh day of 
the dark half of Magha (January-February), when the eleventh day had passed, | | 
With a corpse, a Cuficatukd,'” with a virgin, during a dream, by sight (visualization); 
Taking the little finger, this was recited by request,}! On the bank of the Venga 
river in the northern and eastern direction,} Five times by the reciter,' over seven 
years. | | 
10.9. Technical Notes 


10.9.1. Historical Derivations of Two Krodhesvaras 


' In the Sarnath version, the words should read as a compound, Dhdvibhavatah; bhavi is the 
compounded form of bhavin. However, I have followed Shastri’s reading. Bhdaysitavatah 
would be the genitive or ablative singular of bhdsita-vant, the ‘recitation-possessor,’ taken 
here in the instrumental sense. 
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Two of the names of the ten fierce kings in the Buddhist tradition appear to 
have historical derivations. Dharmasamgraha 11 gives us a list of the Krodhardjas or 
KrodheSvaras of the Buddhist tradition: "The ten fierce ones (dafa-krodhdh) are as 
follows: the destroyer of death (Yamdntakah), the destroyer of wisdom 
(Prajfidntakah), the destroyer of the lotus (Padmdntakah), the destroyer of obstacles 
(Vighndntakah), the unmoving king of the Takkas (Acara-takki-rdja); the bearer of 
the dark blue stick [Niladanda], the very strong one (Mahdbalah), the one dwelling in 
the crown cakra (Usnisa-cakra-vartin), and the Sumbha king."'®° With regard to 
Takki-rdja, Monier Williams says the Takka are Bahika people, the ‘name of a 
despised people of the Panjab.” Stein, in a note to Rdjatarangini 5.150, identifies 
Takka-deSa as the kingdom called "Tseh-kia" by Hsuan Tsang, located in the Panjab 
between the Bids and Indus rivers, with its capital at Sdkala, probably between the 
Cinab and the Ravi rivers.'*' It’s intriguing that one of the ten fierce deities would be 
named as the King of this people. Dey also locates Takka-deSa to the Panjab, and 
gives Mada-deSa and Aratfa as alternate names.'®? Sumbhardja is the name of one of 
the KrodheSvaras. Sumbha is the name of a people: Monier Williams references the 
Ramayana, and gives a Lexicon reference for ‘name of a country, (cf. Sumbha-deSa).’ 
Sumbha-desa is a Colebrooke reference to the name of a country; Sumbhapur, is the 
name of a town and district of "the modern Sambhalpir in the district of 
Gondwana"--also called Ekacakra and Harigrha. Dey identifies Sumbha/Sumbha 
with Suhma, itself identical with Rddgha, the portion of Bengal west of the Ganges. In 


medieval times the name of Sumbha was Ldta or Lala. “The Buddha delivered the 
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Janapada Kalyani Sutta while living in a forest near the town of DeSaka in the 
country of Sumbha as Sumha was also called."'*? Indeed, we find in the introductory 
story to the Telapatta-Jdtaka, no. 96, Book 1, that the story was told by the Buddha 
near DeSaka in Sumbha country.'™ 

10.9.2. The Bhitasamkhya System of Naming Numbers 

In order to read the Sanskrit of the astronomical sections and translate the numbering 
systems used in the micro-macrocosmic type-identity mappings in the fifth chapter of 
the Kdlacakratantra one needs to know about the Bha&tasamkhyd system of naming 
numbers used for many centuries in the Indian exact sciences; this is the practice of 
assigning real world entities to particular numbers, and then using these ‘natural’ 
number-names in place of abstract names. To this practice is added the standard 
Indian mathematical practice of giving digits in reverse order, with the least 
significant digit (as we would say) given first. Hence 4,3,1,2 represents 2,134. 
These practices are not peculiar to esoteric Buddhism; the sources of definitions in 
Monier-Williams and Apte for these names are largely from Sanskrit astronomical 
texts such as the Suryasiddhdnta, Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd, etc.--yet another 
example of common terminology from a shared culture appearing in the Buddhist 
Tantras. Here are some common examples: Kha is a name for zero, meaning either 
a hole, that is empty, or the empty sky. Candra is a name for one [Saryasiddhanta); 
the earth has only one Moon. Netra is a name for two, since we have two eyes. 
Guna is a name for three, because of the three gunds, sattva, rajas, and tamas. 


(Guna is also used as a multiplier. ‘X gua x’ indicates ‘x times x.’) Pada or pdda 
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is a name for four, since most poetic verse forms have four padas; another name for 
four is yuga, since there are four yugas, the Krta or Satya, the Dvdpara, the Treta, 
and the Kali. Sara = five, since five is the number of arrows--Sara--carried by 
Kama. Rasa = six, since there are six flavors. Giri = eight, because there are eight 
mountains that surround Mount Meru (in KCT 5.134c, ahi is used for eight). Arka 
and Sarya, names for the Sun, = 12, since there are twelve solar months. Tithih, a 
lunar ‘day,’ = 15, since there are fifteen lunar ‘days’ in each of the brightening 
(Sukla) and darkening (kysna) fortnights of the Moon. Kald, a digit of the Moon, isa 
name for sixteen, since there are sixteen digits, or portions, in each cycle of the 
Moon’s phases, or sixteen portions in the Moon’s diameter (actually there are only 15 
kalds--the sixteenth is a poetic invention from the Sanskrit kdvya tradition inherited by 
the Tantric traditions).'* 

10.9.3. Kalacakra Variants of Literal Numbering 

There are a variety of methods for indicating numbers literally in Sanskrit. The 
Kdlacakratantra and Vimalaprabhd indicate some variations in the customary 
techniques that are familiar to scholars of the exact sciences in Sanskrit. Pdda in the 
Kdlackra, at the beginning or end of a compound, for instance, can indicate ‘plus 
four’ in the sense of ‘with four’ [sa-pdda], even though it more commonly indicates 
‘plus one quarter.’ In the list of 162 Slokas from the Némasamgiti referenced by 
Pundarika at the end of his long commentary on KCT 5.127,'* we find that pdda- 
Gina-paficdvimSati = twenty-one (twenty-five [pavicd-vimSat] minus [ina] four 


[pdda]),'*’ pdda-adhika-dasa = fourteen (four [pada] more than [adhika] ten [dasa}), 
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an alternate way of saying caturdaga.'** We are certain of these numbers by matching 
the excerpts Pundarika provides with the Sanskrit of the Na@masamgitih in Davidson's 
edition.'®? In verse 5.128b, the Tantra uses an alternate reading of sa-number to 
indicate multiplication: sapada-rasa-Sara indicates 4 + (6 x 5), or, as Pundarika 


rephrases it, sapada-saf-paficdSat, six and fifty together with four.'” 
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NOTES 


1. Reading from the Sarnath edition of the Srilaghukdlacakratantrardjatika and 
Vimalaprabha, the citations from the root tantra are as follows [Volume.page.lines—the root 
tantra verses are never numbered; I’ve added question marks to quotes that may also come 
from the mdlatantra, given the similarity in style, though they are not explicitly identified as 
such by Pundarika]: 1.16.13-22; 1.17.15-16(?); 1.18.14-15(?); 1.24.19-1.26.7; 1.29.28- 
1.30.2; 1.32.16-23; 1.33.10-25; 1.35.11-16; 1.35.22-23; 1.39.31-1.40.6; 1.44.1-4; 1.50.20; 
1.52.26-27(?); 1.66.20-29; 1.88.14-1.49.24; 1.256.4-5; 1.266.13-20(?); 2.2.3-4; 2.2.10- 
11(?); 2.4.17-18; 2.4.20-2.5.3(7)--the Acdryapariksaé may have been a section of the root 
tantra; the specification of the characteristics of a good teacher is a common subject in tantric 
texts; 2.6.18-19 & 21-22(7); 2.45.10-15(?); 2.90.11-18(?); 2.105.1-14; 2.106.4-9(?); 
2.107.11-26; 2.142.8-11(7); 2.150.15-16; 2.177.10-13; 2.178.15-18(2); 2.179.5-14; 
2.197.16-19(?); 2.197.27-30(?); 2.198.9-12(7); 2.204.23-2.205.22; 2.233.7-2.234.10; 

2.234. 13-2.235.16; 3.14.3-4; 3.20.17-3.21.22; 3.22.10-13; 3.23.28-3.24.4; 3.48.9-10(?): 
3.62.19-20; 3.80.20-21; 3.91.6-9; 3.91.19-3.92.10; 3.92.27-30(?); 3.93.9-10(7); 3.94.23-25: 
3.95.14-17; 3.97. 11-14; 3.98.14-17(7); 3.99.21-24 & 26-27(7); 3.101.1-2, 4-5, 7-8, 10-11, 
13-14; 3.102.26-34; 3.107.16-25; 3.118.18-19(?); 3.134.6-7(7); 3.147.1-8. 


2. See Orofino 1994. 

3. See Carelli 1940. 

4. All to be published in the Serie Orientale Roma, IsMEO (Torella, personal 
communication via email, 1 December 1995). 

5. See Rinpoche et al 1986:xxxii and cf. Newman 1987:213, 221, 245, 292, 317, 366, 385. 
413, 471, 531, 543, and 578. 

6. See Newman 1987:543-575. 

7. Wallace 1995:145. 

8. Wallace 1995:185. 

9. Wallace 1995:222. 

10. Wallace 1995:246. 

11. Wallace 1995:315. 

12. Wallace 1995:371. 

13. Wallace 1995:440. 

14. Wallace 1995:371, KCT 2.107.a-c, Rinpoche et al 1986:228.2-4. 

15. Om namakh §rikélacakraya\ sarwakrtir vimala-§anya-maylva mdtd| advaita-Sata-rasa- 
purna-tanur vibhu§$ ca| mirttyd yaya janayate ‘bhijanam jindndm tasya namah sajaha-yoga- 
viSuddha[]ajya[h]| friguro§ carandmbhojam pranamya smarandya me} likhyate tat-prasddena 
sekoddeSasya tippant\ | iha khalu $ri-dhdnya-mahdcaitya-ndnd-tantra-Sravanarthibhir 
adhyesitah $ri-Sdkya-simho bhagavdn mantra-mahdydnam deSayata sma\ tatra daga- 
bhamtsvara-mahd-bodhisattva-vajrapdni-nirmitta-Sartrah sucandro raja parmddi-buddha- 
dvddasa-sdhasra-mahdtantre bhagavantam adhyesayati sma\ Tathd hi Bhagavad-vydkaranam | 
bodhau sthanam mahdbodhik prajfd-pdramitd-naye| niyatam deSakasthadnam grdhra-kito 
mahd-girif| | Mahd-mantra-naye proktam sthdnam Sridharmma-dhdtukam}| lokadhdtvadi 
sambuddhau buddhandm try-adhva-varttindm| | yad-vaibhdsika-satrantadhdrant kalpa-desand| 
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sthdnam naikam jinasya uktam madha-sattva-dSayena tat|| grdhrakite ‘pi maitreyah prajfa- 
paramita-nayam| buddho mantra-nayam Suddham §Sridhdnye deSayisyati| | iti vacandd 
bhagavatah Sridhdnya eva mantra-naya-deSand| anya-de§Se punar yat tatra adhimukto-janas 
tad abhiprdyena daSa-bhimt§vara-mahdabodhi-sattvah samgita-kdro ‘nyo vd tat tantra-desandm 
vistarena karoti| ..... The colophon reads: SekoddeSasya fippanya[m] yadalambhi Subham 
mayd| likhandt tena samydydt vajra-sattva-padafijanah| | sekoddeSa-tippani samdpta} Post 
colophon: Krtir iyam sddhu-putra-pandita Sridhardnandasya| . (Shastri 1917:151-2). 

16. See also Orofino 1994:11-12. 

17. Rinpoch et al 1994b:154.20-24—-155.1-4. 

18. Sopa/Jackson/Newman 1985:xviii. Dhargyey gives essentially the same explanation of 
the text’s history, saying that "Sakyamuni Buddha was requested by King Zla-ba-bzang-po of 
Shambala to teach the K@lacakratantra one year after his enlightenment while at 
Dhanyakataka. The tradition was maintained for several centuries in Shambala by the line of 
kings, and was brought to India "at the time of the twelfth Propagator...by two visiting Indian 
Pandits..." (Dhargyey 1975:73.) 

19. Newman 1987:71. 

20. Newman 1987:74. 

21. Tucci 1949{1}:212. “The scholar who is said to have given a literary form to this 
revelation was Zla ba bzan op, an incarnation of Phyag Ma rdo rje, who put the Buddha’s 
words in writing, and having gone back to his country, Sambhala, and built there a sttipa in 
honour of the Kdlacakra, taught his people its secrets. But everything leads us to think that 
there is much truth in the rest of the narrative; according to it in Sambhala, placed by 
tradition near the river Sita (viz. Tarim) many generations of kings succeeded one another and 
ruled wisely, handing down the secret teaching of the Kalacakra until their power was 
weakened by a raid of the Kla klo, coming from Me k’a (Mecca), i.e. by Moslem 
invasions.... The Kalacakra and its commentary, the Vimalaprabhd, written by Pad ma dkar 
po, were then brought into India by a pandita from Odivisa (Orissa) named Cilupa, who atter 
long travels by land and by sea, came to Sambhala, and having become an expert in the 
Tantric doctrine, spead its esotericisms in India, under the King of Kataka’s protection, and 
transmitted their teachings to Pi to acarya of Bengal and to Kalapada of Varendra." 

22. Bernbaum 1980. 

23. Sopa/Jackson/Newman 1985:4. 

24. Sopa/Jackson/Newman 1985:22-23. 


25. Sarnath edition 2.186.6-8 = GsT p. 11; 2.207.5-6 = GsT 18.140; 3.7.4 & 5 = GsT. 
18.32 & 18.24. 


26. Sarnath edition, Volume 2.4.7-8; 2.4.13-14; 2.5.7-10; 2.6.3-4; 2.6.7-8. 

27. Sarnath edition Volume 3.6.26-27 = AvT 1.1.7; 3.107.31-32 = AvT 1.1.16. 
28. Sarnath edition, Volume 3.13.12-13; 3.106.27-28. 

29. Rinpoche et al 1994b:29.25-27. 

30. Snellgrove 1959{1}:9n.2. 

31. KCT 3.144a, Dwivedi & Bahulkar 1994:118. 

32. Bhattacharyya 1975:69. 
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33. Bhattacharyya 1975:70. 
34. Bhattacharyya 1975:71. 


35. Vydkarana, a term generally used in Sanskrit to refer to grammar, is in the Buddhist 
tradition a term for Prophecy scriptures, one of nine types of scripture enumerated in 
Dharmasamgraha 62. 


36. Jayaswal 1988:4. 

37. Jayaswal 1988:7. 

38. Commentary on KCT 5.18 (Rinpoche et al 13.14-15). 

39. See Pischel 1938:280, vs. 21 and commentary. 

40. Arya-bhofddikandm (KCT 5.97a, Rinpoche et al 1994b:49.13). 
41. Pingree 1981:32. 

42. Newman 1987:534 and note 12. 

43. Pingree 1981:32-33. 


44. In personal discussion on this point Prof. Pingree agreed with me that the text, or at 
least this reference to the karana literature, cannot predate the 6th century CE. 


45. Rasdrnava 10.10-12 lists the eight treatments of mercury required for deha-vedha or 
deha-siddhi, and explains their functions: ‘Fomentation (svedana), pulverization (mardana), 
strengthening (cdrana), oxidation (jdrana), liquefication (drdvana), coloring (rafjana), 
potentisation (sdrana), and penetration (krémaga). Whoever knows these correctly perfects 
his mercury. Through fomentation intensity is produced; through pulverizing purity [is 
produced]; by strengthening one creates strength; through oxidation there is binding; 
through liquefication unity; coloring through colored gold; pervasion through potentisation: 
through penetration taking possession, likewise. (Svedanam mardanam caiva cdranam 
j@ranam tatha| drdvanam rafijanam caiva sdérangam krdmaygam kramat| iti yo vetti tattvena, 
tasya sidhyati satakah| | tivratvam jdyate sveddt amalatvafica mardanat| | cdranena balam 
kuryyat jarandd bandhanam bhaveta| | ekatvam draévapdt taysa, raktam raktkdficanat | 
vydpitvam sdrandat tasya, krdmitvam krdmanat tathd| | (Ray & Kaviratna 1910:147). 


46. This is a descriptive rendering of dola-sveda, fomentation in the dolayantra. 


47. Kvdtha. Ray & Kaviratna explain that decoctions usually consist of boiling one part of 
herbs in sixteen parts of water until the water is reduced by three quarters. (Ray & Kaviratna 
1910:19 Glossary). 


48. Jdrita. Calcination, or oxidation, involves heating the substance until it becomes ash. 


49. Lohandm drdvanartham bhavati vidam idam siitakasya astam dmSam doldsvedo 
‘stardtram Rasahydaya-gatam drdvayed yavad eva\ kvathdat tivro malasca prabhavati balavan 
mardito jdritau ’sau eke lohe drute sydd ravi-SaSi-vapusd rafijayet sarvalohan|{\ (Rinpoche et 
al 1994b:135.19-22). 


50. Dash 1986:13-14. 

51. Naudou 1980:154. 

52. Naudou 1980:184-185. 
53. See Orofino 1994:17-24. 
54. Rinpoche et al 1994b:18. 
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55. Shastri 1917:80.*. 
56. The text of the Sarnath edition at this line reads mytapdtufica ... Sodhya ... drstayd 


57. If we move the u over one letter, to get cuficu-fakd, we would have two names for low 
cast women. According to MW and Apte cuficu is the term for a mixed caste hunter, from a 
brahmin father and Vaideha mother. Takd could be a variant for fakka, the derided people 
who give their name to one of the KrodheSsvaras, the fakkirdja. Alternatively, we could 
emend to caficutakd, a clever faka maiden. Amarako§a and Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintdmani both have only cafcu, either one of eleven names for the castor-oil plant 
(erandah) (Amarasimha 1885:91) or one of four names for a bird’s beak (Hemacandra 
1964:317)—neither of much help here. 


58. In the Sarnath version, the words should read as a compound, bhdvibhavatah; bhavi is 
the compounded form of bhavin. However, I have followed Shastri’s reading. Bhdsitavatah 
would be the genitive or ablative singular of bhdsita-vant, the ‘recitation-possessor,’ taken 
here in the instrumental sense. 


59. Sastri writes "The addition in a later hand seems to indicate that the MS. was five times 
recited in seven years after the copy was made, on the banks of the river Veng in Jessore." 
(Shastri 1917:80, note). This post colophon is given in different forms by Sastri, who says 
that it is in a different hand than the rest of the manuscript, and by the Sarnath edition. The 
text in the Sarnath edition, noted as coming from the ca manuscript, i.e. the manuscript in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, reads ekonatrimSatimate vatsare harivarmanah-in the 29th year of 
Harivarman. The text in Sastri’s extract from this same manuscript (Shastri 1917:80) reads 
saf-catvdrimSsatigate vatsare harivarmanah-in the 46th year of Harivarman. (Shastri 

1917:80). I have taken the reading from Sastri’s extract with the presumption that the 
rectitation of the text over seven years was completed after it had been compiled in 
Harivarman’s 39th year (39 + 7 = 46). It’s a bit odd that the two texts differ here (see 
Chapter 11 for other variations) and I can only presume a scribal error in the Sarnath edition. 
The text as given by the Sarnath editors doesn’t make much sense, and they appear to have 
deleted part of the third line. Sastri’s version is a little bit better, though still obscure, so I’ve 
used his readings: safcatvdrimSatigate vatsare harivarmmanah| mdghasya krspasaptamyam 
ekadaSadine gate|| mrtaya cuficafukayd gauryya svapnena drstaya\ kanisthadngulim adddya 
prsthaya idam udiritam| paficatvam bhdstiavatah saptasambarair iti|. The Sarnath editors 
offer no explanation for their different readings, including changing the first line to read “the 
29th year." 


60. Yad vydkytam dasa balena pura alpatantram guhyddhipasya gaditat paramddibuddhat | 
tat Kdlacakra-laghu-tantram idam kaldpe mafijusriyd nigaditam sakalam munindm({ | Rinpoche 
et al 1986:1.3.15-16; Newman 1987:227) 

61. Newman has "a miniature manasa lake." This doesn’t make much sense. The kha ms. 
from Patna, Nepal, offers a variant reading of upamana saca sdram for upamdnasam sdram. 

I think a better reading would simply be upamdnam ca sdram. The context indicates a 
symmetry of 12-yojanas extent lakes on either side of the sandalwood grove, all three (1 
grove, 2 lakes). 

62. Newman has “diameter.” Paryanta however = circumference. 


63. cf. Newman 1987: 304-306. The Sanskrit reads: Kaldpagrdma-daksinena malaya- 
udydnam dvddaSa-yojandydmam Kaldpa-grdma-tulyam| tasya purvena upamdmansam saram 
dvddasa-yojandyadmam, paScimena pundarikasaram tadvat-pramdygam| tayor dvayor madhye 
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malaya-udydnam| malaya-udydna-madhye sucandra-rajfd Kdlacakra-bhagavato mandala- 
cakram pafica-ratna-maya-parighafita-devata-devatydtmakam catusram catuhSata-hasta- 
dyamam| bahye kaya-mandalam catusram caturdvdri catus-torana-Smasdna-asta-vibhasitam 
pafica-prakara-vestitam| bdahye prthivyddi-catur-valaya-vajra-dvali-bhisitam, vajravali- 
paryantam asta-Sata-hastayamam| kdya-mandala-arddha-mana-madhye caturasram 
vanmandalam, caturasram caturdvaram catus-torana-bhisitam, paficaprakdra-vesthitam | 
vanmandala-arddha-manam citta-mandalam caturasram caturdvaram catus-torana-bhisitam 
trik-prakara-vesthitam| tad arddhena jfdnacakram, sodasa-stambha-upaSobhitam} etad 
arddhena asta-daka-kamalam, kamala-tribhagd karnika| evam kaya-vdak-citta-mandalani 
sarva-laksana-purnani hdra-arddha-hara-samyuktani| ratna-paptika-vedika vakulikd-sahitanit 
darpana-arddha-candra-ghanta-virdjitdni| (Rinpoche et al 1986:1.26.20-1.27-4). 

64. Asmin tri-mandalatmake mandala-grhe phdlguna-pirpnimdydm Suryaratha-pramukhanam 
sardddha-trikofinam brahma-rrstndm YaSorajfia niyamo dattah.... (Rinpoche et al 1986: 
1.27.5ff](Newman 1987:305ff). 


65. Atha Saryaratha-vacandt Yasoraja aha --‘sighram sambhala-visayan nirgacchantu 
bhavanto yena §itanady-uttare sannavati-kofi-grdma-nivdsinah sarve sattvdh pradmdatipatddy- 
aku§ala-karma-pathan parityajya Kdla-cakra-bhagavato ‘dhisthdnena samyak-jfiadna-marga- 
labhino bhavisyanti’ iti! (Rinpoche et al 1986:1.28.13-15; Newman 1987:310). 

66. Kalkfgotre tvam arkah ksiti-pati-namitah Sri-yaSah §ri-kalape (Rinpoche et al 1994b, 
5.153.22; verse 5.257c. 

67. yena uddhytya Adibuddhad idam isu-patalam Mafiju-vajrena tantram rdajfd Srikalkina 
‘ham suta iha yasasah §rt-kalape nrpo ’sya\|\ sambuddha-vydkytena pramudita-manaséa Sri- 
yaSa§-coditena tikam $ri-mula-tantra-sphufa-kuli$a-paddanvesikdm tantra-rdje\ krtvd pugyam 
yad aptam vipulam atisitam Pundartkena dadnat (Rinpoche et al 1994b: 5.154.22-23; 

5.155. 1-3) 

68. Newman 1987:310-311. 

69. Newman 1987:309:12 and 1987:363, note 58, citing Beal (1884:1.12-13); Laufer 
(1907:404), Wylie (1962:58). 

70. Newman 1987:411:27. "MSS consistently read sita; Bu consistently reads shi ta. (See 
also Bu ston’s note at sGra rig mkhas pa’i rgyan 612). Sanskrit saita means ‘cool’ (bsil ba), 
whereas sita means ‘white’ (dkar po). I follow MSS in my transliteration, and this 
orthography also happens to correspond with Beal’s reconstruction of the Sanskrit original of 
Hsuan-tsang’s si-to” (Beal 1884:2.298 [n.44])." 

71. Dey 1971:84. 

72. Kalkipurdya 3.4; Mahdbhdrata 16.7; Bhdgavatapurdna 10.87.7; 
Brhatndradtyapurdna, Uttara 66; Vdyupurdga 91. 

73. Dey 1971:187. 

74. Dey 1971:3. 

75. Raper 1818:523. 

76. Newman 1981:620. 

77. See Rinpoche et al 1986:xxii. 


78. The commentary on 1.26 explains that ndga refers to eight (ndgair iti asfa-varsa- 
§ataih). (KCT/VMP 1.77.11). 
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79. The Vimalaprabha glosses the term kdlayogak as follows: time is the barbarian dharma. 
The joining of the astronomical textbooks with that [barbarian dharma] is the connection with 
time. (kdlah mlecchadharmah, tena siddhantdnaém yogah kdlayogah) (Rinpoche et al 
1986:77.18-19; Newman 1987:535-6). 

80. Newman’s translation reads: "Six hundred years from [this] the first year, the master of 
men YaSas will clearly appear in (the land) called ‘Sambhala.’ Naga (8) hundred years after 
that the barbarian dharma will definitely be introduced in the land of Mecca. At that time 
people on the earth should know the sphutalaghukarana. The corruption of the textbooks on 
all the surface of the earth will occur in the yoga of time.” (Newman 1987:531). Verse 1.26 
marks the end of the first section of Chapter |, the Great teaching specifying the truths of 
suffering, the path, arisal, and cessation produced in the body, speech, and thought (Kdya- 
vak-cittotpatti-duhkha-mdrga-samudaya-nirodha-satya-nirnaya-mahodde§fah; | .170.10). 

81. Rinpoche et al 1994b:96. 13-24. 

82. Rinpoche et al 1986:77.12-13; (see Newman 1987:532-4). 

83. See Newman 1987:543-564. 


84. Majumdar 1933:64. See also the less informative paper by M.A. Khaliq, “Early Arab 
Expeditions to India," Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Twelfth Session, Benares Hindu University, 1943-44, vol. II, Benares, Benares Hindu 
University, 1946, pp. 550-553. 


85. See Spuler 1979:291-292. 
86. Orofino 1994:15-16. 


87. Sambhala-visaye Kaldpa-grame Suryaprabhasya Vijaya-devi-garbah-sambhiath 
DaSabhimi$aro Vajrapdnih Sucandra iti| (Rinpoche et al 1986:1.24.5-6; Newman 1987:297.) 


88. Dey 1971:198; and Monier Williams’ dictionary. 


89. Rdjatarangini 6.7-13 (Stein 1991{1}:236-237) (Stein’s translation). YaSas also became 
the object of ridicule by the people and “resembled a physician who prescribes wholesome 
food for another, but himself eats what is bad (RT 6.68), since he raised a courtesan Lalla to 
the rank of queen, and she then carried on an affair with a Candala watchman, and he also 
kept company with “attendants who had eaten the food-remnants of the Dombas” (RT 6.69). 
apparently a Serious caste-restriction violation. (See RT 6.68-113). 


90. Pingree, personal communication. 
91. Bhandarkar 1872:163. 
92. Varna-avarnadndm ekikaranam. 


93. This is a crucial distinction compared to the common misundertanding of what Kalki will 
accomplish. (Rinpoche et al 1994b:96.22-29.) 


94. Pelissero 1993:141. 

95. Mlamata Purdga 708 (Kumari 1973:180.) 

96. See also Stein 1991{1}:8-9 on this point. 

97. Commentary on Kdlacakratantra 5.127 (Rinpoche et al 1994b:95.27-30). 


98. As he does several times in the text, Pundarika simply gives the verses, then remarks at 
the end, citing the group by their verse numbers that these are subodhdni, i.e. easily 
understood. (See Rinpoche et al 1994b:36.23-24). 
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99. Rinpoche et al 1994b:34:11-18. Prajfd-tantram hi parvat punar apara-mukhdd eva 
yoga-anuviddham savya-asydd yogatantram gadati jina-patir vima-vaktrad kriyddyam | 
yogacaram hi parvat punar apara-mukhdn madhyagam vai samastam sitradntam savya-vaktrad 
gadati sita-mukhac chuddha-vaibhasikam ca||48|| rgvedam paScima-asydd api gadati yajur 
vdma-vaktraj jinendrah savya-asyat samavedam parama-hari-kule ‘tharvanam piirva-vaktrat| 
purvasyat kaula-tantram punar apara-mukhdd gdrudam bhiita-tantram siddhantam vama- 
vaktrad udaya-ravi-nibhdd visnu-dharmam ca savydt| | 49} | 

100. See Dyczkowski 1988:34-35. 

101. Dyczkowski 1988:59. 


102. Kuldgama was one of the generic terms for the Pascimamndya of the Saivagama 
(Dyczkowski 1988:3 etc.). However, it’s not clear here whether Pundarika is referring to a 
specific text or to a set of texts. Since the term kula was so widely used in the different 
Tantric schools, it’s difficult to tell from Pundarika’s brief reference exactly what he was 
referring to. Though I have not traced an extant Buddhist Kuldgama, we have a number of 
extant Saiva texts that could fall under the general heading Kuldgama: Kulacidamanitantra, 
Kuladipika, Kulapijavidhi, Kalaprakdgatantra, Kulapradipa, Kulamuktakallolint, 
Kuldrnavatantra etc. (See listings under Shastri 1939-40:882 and Dyczkowski 1988:218 & 
129). 


103. Idanim Kulaégamoktah kulabheda ucyate-(5.235): Radhv-agni candra-saryau ksiti-jala- 
hutabhug vayu-Sanyam catuskam bhuktam yat paficakam vai graha-gana itarah satkasmac 
catuskam| meror dvipani diksu prabhavati visayah paficakam bdhya uktam sattvadindm 
gundnam trikam aparam idam deha-madhye tathdiva|| (Commentary): rdhv-ityddind| iha 
kuldgamah—paScima-grhat catuskam paficakam satkam catuskam paficakam trikam iti bahye 
dehe ca viSodhya tato devdndm puja iti| atha bahye rahuh kalagni§ candrah sitryas ca\ esam 
yogas catuskam, catuspitham ity arthah\ tato loka-dhdtu-pirandrtham paiicakam ksityddi 
rasa-paryantam| tato grahana itara iti catuskam varjayitvé bhaumah, budhah, brhaspatih, 
Sukrah, Sanaifcarah, ketuSceti| esam ganah satkam| tato meros catasrsu diksu catvari 
dvipani catuskam| gandhddi-pafica-visayah paricakam| sattvddayah trayo gundas trikam| 
evam yathad bahye sattvadayo gunas trikam pithddi, tatha dehamadhye ‘pi 

veditavyam! |235|| (5.236): vijfdna-dnanda-rakta-amytam iti kamalddau catuskam ca pafica 
tasmdd asthy-ddikam yat sakalam ap tata§ caksurddyam hi satkam| hastau pddau catuskam 
kara-carana-gatam paficakam ca angulindm tdsdm sarva-trikam yat krama iha sakalo 
veditavyah kule ’smin| |\236|| (Commentary): iha kdyotpattyartham mdtr-padme dlaya- 
vijndnam iti rahuk, Gnandah kdldgnih, raktam ity agnirajah saryah, amrtam iti Sukram 
candrah, ete ddau kaya-kula-utpatti-hetu-catuskam\ catuskat tasmad asthyadi paficakam | 
asthi prthivt, pittam jalam, raktam tejah, mdmsa-carma vayuh, majja "’kasam, sakalam api 
paficakam| tata$ caksuradyam hi satkam iti| [caksuh] bhaumah, Srotram budhah, jihva 
brhaspatih, nasa §ukrah, karmendriyam Sanai§carah, mana-indriyam ketur iti satkam | 
tathaiva hastau padau catuskam iti vama-hastah purva-dvipam, daksina-hasto daksina- 
dvipam, daksinapddah pascima-dvipam, vamapdda uttaradvipam iti catuskam\ kara-caraga- 
gatam paticakam ca angulindm iti| atra angusthah gandhah, tarjant rasah, madhyama 
riipam, andmikd sparsah, kanistha Sabdah, prthivyddi-guna-dvarena| tasam pafdngulindm 
parvatrikam trikam ucyate—prathamam parva sattva-gunah, madhyamam parva rajogunah, 
antimam parva tamogunah}| tamo ‘nte nakhaparva pradhanam, krama tha sakalo veditavyah 
kule ’smin iti yujyate| | (Rinpoche et al 1994b:145.14-28--146. 1-14). 


104. Dyzckowski 1988:218. 
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105. Dyzckowski 1988:141n.49. 


106. Wk (2.P. kauti) or (1.A. kavate) or (6.A. kuvate) or (9.U. kiundti/te) = to sound, 
make any noise, cry out in distress; cry as a bird, hum as a bee, etc. 


107. Pulika may be a technical term from the mantrafdstra. MW: pulika = yellowish 
alum (Lexicons). However, neither the Sodhala, the Dhanvantartya, nor the Rdjanighanfu 
list any plant or mineral called pulika. Dhanvantartyanighantuh 3.141 and Rdjanighanjuh 
30.200 do list pulaka is one of the names of kankustham, a medicinal earth of varying colors, 
so it’s possible pulika was an alternate spelling. Pula/kaj = horripilation, due to joy or tear. 
Pulinam is a riverbank, acc. to MW, and referred to as such in Amarako§$a 1.10.9, in the 
Varivargah or Water chapter, and commentary (Amarasimha 1882:56). Hemacandra’s 
DeStndmamala 6.79 has pullt for a tiger (vyaghrakh) and for a lion (simhah) (Pischel 
1938:242). Unfortunately none of these meanings or potential meanings would make much 
sense in this context of these verses from the Kulasatram. 


108. Dey has no puli as a place; the closest is Pulindade§a, in the western portion of 
Bundelkhand or else northwest of Hardwar. (Dey 1971:161). 


109. MW identifies Odrak with the modern Orissa, citing Lassen, Indian Antiquary, vol. |. 
p. 224, note 2. Here the text locates Odrah in madhya(deSa), admittedly a farily large area. 
MW defines madhyadeSa as between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas to the north and south, 
and between Vinafana to the west (the district northwest of Delhi where the Sarasvati river 
vanishes) and Praydga to the east (modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna rivers). This would rule out Orissa as the site of Odrah. It could refer to the modern 
Oudh. 

110. It’s not obvious what Deva-Srnga-astakdrah refers to. Sriga can = an animal’s horn, 
tusk, etc., the summit or peak of anything; the moon’s cusp; an excess of sexual passion; a 
mark, etc. The “eight actions," asfakdra, could refer to eight activities, such as the eight 
siddhis, or perhaps the eight syllables of a mantra called deva-Synga, the Divine Summit. 


111. Just after Kula-taru- in this line the Sanskrit reconstruction from the Tibetan ends, and 
the Sanskrit proper from the manuscript begins again in the Sarnath edition. See footnote on 
page 144 of Sanskrit, and my note at 144.1 above. 


112. Kula-taru-janant. 


113. Sarnath editors offer bhaksya instead of bhaksyd as in the text. MW gives bhaksyd as 
often at the end of compounds = "having anything for food or beverage, eating, drinking, 
living upon." Perhaps bhaksyd is simply used here as a variant form of bhaksya, so the 
suggested emendation may be unnecessary. 


114. Mentioning the Kaulas in the same vein as the eating demons, and Mdra’s attendants, 
suggests once again the relative prominence of the Saiva Kaula sect at the time the 
Pundarika’s commentary appeared, due to the intersectarian competitive attitude of such a 
characterization. 


115. Commmentary on 5.237: Atha Kilasitra-deha-nispatti-kdranam, tad-yatha—kukarah 
kadmariipe puli-gata-pulikd jdla-ptthe ’gnijihvd odrah Simadhyapithe trividha-patha-gata deva- 
§rngdstakarah| pafica syuk siddhayo ‘pi daralaka-sahita pafica devya$ catasras tasmat Sakti- 
trayam va kula-taru-jananim kubjikakhydm namdmi} | iti parama-rahasyam na jfidtam 
bhaksyd(ksya)-daitydri marakdayikaih kaulair iti Kulasatr[e] niyamah} | (Rinpoche et al 

1994b: 147.10-14--148.2). 
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116. Commentary on 5.237: Ya Sakti sa bhdgeti trividha-gati-yuta try-aksara tri-svabhava 
tatra Sri-oddiyano varakalasahito madha-samshto ‘tidIptah| tat-savye kona eva prakatita- 
nilaye pitha-jalandhara-Srir vame $riparpapttham pasujanabhayadam kamarapam tadagre | | 
evam samvydpi pitham bhayakarajanant vydpint rudrasaktis tan-madhye lingam evam parama- 
sukhakaram bindur antah-sthana-dam|\ nityananda-atifantam bhavati [ca] vicitam manthanaih 
sadvidhais tam dhatte ya etan trikamdn varatanucapalam Kubjikakhyam namdmi\ | (Rinpoche 
1994b: 147.1-8). 

117. Dyczkowski 1988:6. 

118. Dyzckowski 1988:90. 

119. Dyzckowski 1988:87. 

120. Rinpoche et 1994b:151.15. 


121. asya nirodhah sat-skandhddayah sattrimSad-dhatavah ksara-jfdnam sapta-trimSad iti| 
(Rinpoche et al 1994b:152.13). 

122. Sadyah-pratyaya-karakair. Presumably the neurotic impulses we all get when we feel 
we must take care of some trifling issue instantaneously. Verses quoted from the root Tantra 
identify these as resulting from the visa-tatrva: “Whiat’s called the ‘poison-reality’ is the 
cause of sudden-concepts [sadyah-pratyaya-kdrakam}." (Rinpoche et al 1994b:92.8). 


123. These are the three updyas of the Trika Saivite Tradition—see discussion of the dpava, 
§akta, and S4mbhava updyas in Chapter 7 of this dissertation. 

124. Kurmah, \st pers. plural, indicative. 

125. Rinpoche et al 1994b:89. 15-34. 

126. Rinpoche et al 1994b:91.17-30--92.1-10. 

127. Kasawara et al 1885:13. 

128. Snellgrove 1959{1}:68-69n.1. 

129. “I termini sarmdoha ed upasamdoha, d’incerte origine e significato, ricorrono anche 
nella lettterature tantrica buddhistica (nella forma chandoha, etc.).... Di samdoha J. dice 
samdohaketi upapttha-nihsyanda-prayatvat, facendo cosi derivare dal tema samduh-, 
mungere, succhiare, emettere (latte)." (Gnoli 1980:446n.39). Jayaratha’s comment is atter 
Tantralokah 15.96 (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2489). 

130. Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2489: punah samdoha-samjfids tu trayas tv ete vardnane | 
lalandgartakam Sadktam baindavam patumadhayatah | | nddajam vyaptimadhyastham trayas ete 
samasatah| pundravardhana-samjfas tu lalandyam udahrtah| | vdrendram baindhavam 
jfleyam ekamram vydptisamjfitam | 

131. Tata dkd§a-dhdatu-cakre dig-dresu catvari pilavdni vesmdni vd.... (Rinpoche et al 
1994b:20.10). 

132. Sodhalanighantuh 1.575b-576a (in the chapter on bitter herbs etc., Amlddivargah), 
lists the following synonyms for pilu: srdmst, Sitasaho, dhant, gudaphalo ‘pi ca\ | 
virecanaphalah, Sakht, syamah, karabhavallabhah| Sharma 1978:63). 
Dhanvantartyanighantuh gives us a similar list of synonyms, adding that it removes blood and 
bile, and its fruit is bitter and heating. (Narahari 1986:178). 

133. Bharati 1993:91--Gnoli cites this passage in his note explaining samdoha, Gnoli 
1980:446n.39. 
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134. Bharati 1993:88. 
135. Chandoha-meldpaka-citi-bhuvanam. 


136. Vajravega, having the swiftness or speed of a bolt of lightning, is also the name of a 
Raksasa in the Mahabharata, and of a Vidyddhara in the Kathdasaritsdgara. 


137. Anabhisamskara. 
138. The line number here in the Sarnath edition should read "25," not "30." 
139. Upddana. 


140. Davidson’s edition gives this as verse 133a (Davidson 1981:59). He translates it as 
"His referent truth in twelve aspects, knowing the sixteen aspects of reality, he is totally 
enlightened to the twenty aspects, awake, omniscient and supreme." (Davidson 1981:34—-the 
second half of the verse reads: vimSatydkéra-sambodhir vibuddhak sarva-vit parah). 


141. Rinpoche et al 1994b:19.8-20.15. 


142. I am well aware that the ‘regional’ mention of Kasmir, without specific pilgrimage 
sites within the valley, would tend to contradict my theory that the Kdlacakratantra and 
Vimalaprabhd may have come out of Kasmir. My theory may simply be wrong; however, it 
is equally likely that the authors of the milatantra were simply using a standard Sakta-pitha 
list for India. Traditionally, KaSmir, despite its advanced intellectual culture, was not 
considered part of India proper; rather it was always looked at as a distinct region, much as 
Nepal is. 

143. Verses lettered by me for reference purposes, with detailed notes on the place names 
following; the locations of the following places are taken from Monier Williams’ dictionary, 
Apte’s, Nundo Dey’s The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, an 
invaluable work that first appeared in serial form in the Indian Antiquary, and the more recent 
A Historical Atlas of South Asia (see Schwartzberg 1992). I have not give page citations for 
these sources since the names can be easily looked up in Apte, MW, and Dey, and are all 
listed in the detailed Index to Schwartzberg. The majority of listings from Schwartzberg may 
be found on map 32a, “South Asia in the Age of Ghaznavids, Cahamanas, Later Calukyas and 
Colas, c. 975-1200. 


144. (i) Kadmarapa is the name of Brahmaputra river valley in Assam, in the extreme 
northeast of India. In ancient times it referred to both the land and its people; Dey says = 
Assam, with its ancient capital in Kamdkhya or Gauhatt. (ii) Jalakhyam, not listed in MW, 
Apte, or Dey, literally: ‘the place called jdla’; closest name we have is Jdlandhara, otf the 
Sutlej river in the Panjab. (iii) Parnagiri, Schwartzberg identifies as a place of Sakta 
worship, located roughly at the location of the modern Bijapur in Karnataka. MW: N. of a 
place, cited from ‘catalogues,’ literally: the full mountain--parna is also listed in "Cat." as a 
form of the sun; not listed in Apte or Dey. Dey gives Purpd as either a branch of the 7apti 
river, or a branch of the Godavari river. (iv) Oddiydga, the Swat region of modern Pakistan. 
N. of a place (as Uddiydna), Naudou locates it southwest of Kasmir. Dey identifies it with 
Ujjayint, yet given that Ujjdyint was an ancient captial of Mdlava, listed in the next verse as 
an upapitha, this seems an unlikely identification. In the Sddhanamdld (sddhanam #225) we 
have an Urdhva-pdda-vajra-varahi-sddhanam that Abhayakaraguptah tells us is Odiydna- 
vajrapitha-vinirgatam, i.e. that comes from Odiydna. (Bhattacharyya 1972{2}:438-439). 


145. (i) Godavari--"granting water or kine;"_ N. of the Deccan river emptying into the Bay 
of Bengal. (ii) RdmeéSa listed in MW only as name of an author, or name of a linga. 
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Schwartzberg and Dey locate RdmeSvaram (= Setubandha) at the beginning of the oid land- 
bridge to Sri Lanka, an island separated from the Indian mainland by the Pumben passage, 
with a well-known temple of RdmeSvara. (iii) Devikofta, Schwartzberg gives a Devikofa tor 
the modern Bangarh, on the border of Bangladesh. MW identifies as N. of a town on the 
Coromandel coast~SE India, on Bay of Bengal. Dey identifies it with Sonitapura, on the 
bank of the Kedar-Ganga river, off the road from Harwar to Kedarnath. I’d be inclined to 
accept the Schwartzberg identification. (iv) Mdalava = Malwa or Avanti in central India; Dey 
says that before the 7th or 8th century it was called Avanti—citing Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India p.28, and Kathdsaritsdgara 19. If this is true, it would suggest a post 7th-8th century 
date for the composition of the Milatantra. However, I’ve not yet had the chance to research 
this name development myself. MW, from ‘catalogues’ lists 8 ndyikds as Saktis of Durga: 
Ugracandd, Pracangda, Candogra, Candandyikd, Aticagdaé, Camundd, Cayda, and Candavati; 
he also lists ‘a class of female personifications representing illegitimate love’: Balini, 
KdmeSvari, Vimala, Arund, Medini, Jayini, Sarvesvart, Kaulest; a kula-ndyikd is defined as 
‘a girl worshipped at the celebration of the orgies of the left-hand Saktas.’ 


146. (i) Arbuda is in the Vedas the name of a serpent demon conquered by Indra, and of the 
author of RV 10.94, later the term for a fetus, then also the name of a mountain in western 
India (aka Abi, a pilgrimage site for Jains); Dey identifies it as Mount Abu, in the Aravali 
range, in the Sirohi State of Rajputana. The modern region is the Pali district of Rajasthan. 
It was Rsi VaSistha’s hermitage, and is one of the five sacred hills of the Jains (the others 
being Satrufjaya, Samet Sikhar, Girnar, and Candragiri). (ii) Munmuntksetra is not listed in 
Schwartzberg, MW, Apte, or Dey. One possibility is Munnessarama, on the west coast of Sri 
Lanka, though the Malatantra list of place names does not include any specific locales on the 
island. (iii) Odra (Udra) is the name of a country = modern Orissa. Schwartzberg identities 
the 10th century Odra as just the lower valley of the Mahdnadi valley as the river empties 
into the Bay of Bengal. (iv) Kéra/ujgya-pdtakam--again, not listed in 
Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. Kdranya-pafaka would = something like “the artisans’ 
village." There is a Karanja from the 17th century in the modern Akola district of 
Maharastra that may have been Karagya, though this is speculative. 


147. (i) Sakuni, a bird, a demon or Asura, also a character in MBh and Hariv., councilor to 
Duryodhana. Sakuni was also the N. of a son of Subala, king of Gandhara, and 
Duryodhana’s maternal uncle, advising him on schemes to eliminate the Paégdavas. TriSakuni 
is not listed in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. (ii) Karmdra-pdtaka-literally, "the blacksmith’s 
village." Not listed as such in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. (iii) Kofala—country, with 
capital in Ayodhya, modern Oude, cited in Pdgini, MBh, Ram. etc.; at the time of 
Sakyamuni Buddha KoSala was a powertul kingdom with incorporating Kapilavastu and 
Banaras. (iv) Laddadefa--MW cites catalogues for [dda as name of a royal race; Ldda is the 
name of one of the servants who sacrifices himself on (883-902cE) King Samkaravarman’s 
funeral pyre (Rajatar.5.27); ladaka is the name of a people in the MBh. Dey says Ldda = 
Léta: southern Gujarat, between the rivers Mahi and either Tapti or Kim. There was 
apparently another Lada identical with Rddha, in Bengal west of the Ganges. Schwartzberg 
refers us to Ladakh under Ladaka. 


148. (i) Kalinga. Schwartzberg locates to the coast of Orissa in the modern districts of 
Ganjam and Puri. MW: ‘name of a people and their country (the N. is applied in the Puranas 
to several places, but especially signifies a district on the Coromandel coast, extending from 
below Cuttack [Kataka] to the vicinity of Madras.)’; Dey says “The Northern Circars, a 
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country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida on the border of the sea.’ Kalinga- 
nagara was apparently the ancient name for BhuvaneSvara in Orissa. Apte gives the 
following unsourced quote from ‘the Tantras:’ "Beginning from Jaganndtha, going to the end 
of Krsnatira, my dear, KalingadeSah is said to have the left-path as the highest." 
(Jagannathat-samdrambhya krsnatira-antagah priye| Kalingadesah samprokto vama-mdrga- 
pardyana.) (ii) Harikela. Schwartzberg locates in North Tripura and the Kanmganj and 
Hailakandi districts of modern Assam. MW gives harikellya, "at play with Krsna," the 
country of Bengal; Apte also gives Harikelfyak, synonymous with Vangd, the Sanskrit name 
for Bengal. (iii) Candradvipa. Schwartzberg identifies as a town in the Ganges delta, in the 
modern Bangladeshi region of Perojpur in Kulna. MW: N. of a dvipa, cites 
Romakasiddhdanta as source; Dey has no listing. There was a Candrapura in the 
Madhyade§a, and a Candrapuri in Oudh. Apte adds a Candrabhdga the river Chinab; 
Candravati as Chanderi in the Lalitpur district, Madhyapradega. (iv) Lampdka. Schwartzberg 
identifies a Lampdka northwest of Taksastla on the Kubhd river dating from the Mauryan 
empire. MW: a people and land in MBh and Pur., acc. to some the district of Lamghan in 
Cabul; supposedly = murugda, the name of a King in the Vdasavadaitd, the 7th century ce 
fictional work by Subandhu; Vdsavadatta’s story is mentioned by Panini 4.3.87 and his 
commentaries; muruyda is the name for a dynasty and people in the Visnupurdga. Apte gives 
"N. of a country,” or "a libertine." Dey agrees essentially with MW, = “Lamghan, on the 
northern bank of the Kabul rivers near Peshawar,” 20 miles NE of Jalalabad. 


149. (i) Kdfct is the ancient name of Konjeevaram, near Madras; Apte: regarded as one of 
the sacred cities of the Hindus. (The seven sacred cities are Ayodhyd, Mathura, Mdyd, Kast. 
Kdficivardntikda, Purt, Dvdrdvatt.) Conjeevaram is about 43 miles SW of Madras. (ii) 
Konkanakam-Schwartzberg identifies as the coastal region of Maharashtra south of Bombay. 
MW: N. of a people on the western shore of the Deccan, cited from HarivamSa 784; Dey 
says = ParaSurdma-deSa (citing Brhatsamhitd 14), with capital Tana; ‘It denotes properly 
the whole strip of land between the Western Ghafs and the Arabian Sea.’ Apte adds that 
Konkade§fa the modern Coimbatore, Salem, parts of Tinnevelly and Travancore. (iii) 
Himalaya = the mountains. (iv) Nepdla = the country. 


150. (i) Matrgrham--MW: a temple of the divine mothers, citing Kddambari as source. 
Schwartzberg, Apte and Dey have no listing. This may be an alternate name for Mathura. 
(ii) Prayéga--place of sacrifice, name of a celebrated pilgrimage site now called Allahabad, at 
the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna with the supposed subterranean Saraswati. Formed 
part of the kingdom of KoSala. (iii) Kolagiri. Schwartzberg identifies Kola as the region of 
Coorg or Kodagu in Karnataka. Kolagiri would presumably have been a mountain in that 
area. Kolagirif is cited in MBh. ii.1171, acc. to MW, who says simply, ‘the name of a 
mountain.’ Dey says Kolagiri = Kodagu (Mbh Sabha, ch.30; Pargite’r’s Markand.P. p.364) - 
- Coorg, a country on the Malabar Coast. (iv) Grhadevatdh, literally, the house-deities: MW 
cites Bhamintvildsa iii.12, Afvaldyanagrhyasitra, Gautama-dharma-sdstra, Mrcchakatika 
1.14-15, Kathdsaritsdgara 4.74.. Schwartzberg, Apte and Dey have no additional 
information. 


151. (i) Saurdéstra—the Surat region, the southernmost portion of Gujarat. (ii) Ka$mira = 
Kasmir. The general reference to Kasmir, as with the general references to Nepal or the 
Himalayas, suggests that the root Tantra did not originate in Kasmir. (iii) Suvarnadvipa. 
Schwartzberg identifies as the Malay peninsula; lit: ‘the golden continent, MW: prob. the 
name of Sumatra, cites Kathdsaritsagara and Buddhist sources; (iv) Simhala is Ceylon or Sti 
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Lanka. 

152. (i) Nagaram denotes town or city, and is itself the name for several in (MW:) T.Ar., 
MBh., Manu, etc. Dey offers Camatkdrapura as synonym, or Nagarahdra. The latter was 
located at the confluence of the Kabul and Surkhar rivers., or else on the southern bank of the 
Kabul river, a few miles from Jalalabad. Camatkdrapura = Anandapura in Ahmadabad. 
Schwartzberg says that Nagara refers to Jalalabad, so this may be the most likely 
identification. (ii) MahendraSailam = the name of the Mahendra mountain range, aka 
Mahendragiri, located along the coast of southern Orissa and northern Andhra Pradesh; 
(MW:) cited in Ramdyana 6.54.4; 4.49.43. Dey identifies these as a range from Orissa to 
Madura, including the Eastern Ghats, and the range from the Northern Circars to Gondwana. 
(iit) Sindhudefam, the land of Sindh. Schwartzberg identifies Sindhu as the broad region of 
the lower Panjab river valley. Above its confluence with the Chinab river, the Indus river is 
called the Sindh River. (iv) Kirdtakam, the Kirdta are a mountain tribe. Schwartzberg 
identifies Kirata as the region of central and eastern Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. Dey tells us 
Kirdta = Tipdrd/Tippera, part of Tripura state and Chittagong in Bangladesh. Dey adds that 
the Tripuresvari temple in Udaipur, Hill Tipara, is one of either 35 or 52 Pithas. 


153. (i) MarudesSam, maru denotes wilderness or desert. Schwartzberg says Marudesam = 
Marwar, the region of Rajasthan containing Jodhpur. MW: given as the N. of a country in 
Katydyana Srautasatra and commentary; Apte - N. of a district. Dey gives only Mdarubhami 
(probably the same) = Mdrushtall = the great desert east of Sindh; i.e. Rajputana. (ii) 
Gahvaram, deep or impenetrable, a cave or arbor. No additional information in 
Schwartzberg, MW, Apte or Dey. (iii) Kulatd, lit: clan-ness, not listed in MW, 
Schwartzberg, or Apte. Dey however has Kulita, a section in the Kangra district, upper 
valley of Bias River, NE of Kangra., i.e. the Kathua and Kargil districts of modern Jammu 
and Kashmir; on the left bank of the Chenab river here there is a famous pilgrimage site 
called Trailokyandtha, with a six-handed image of Avalokitesvara, worshipped also as an 
image of Mahddeva. (iv) Samalam, with stains or spots, dirty. Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey 
have no listing for this. The Sarnath editors offer Mamalam as an alternate reading, most 
likely an alternate reading for Mdmalapiram, a town Schwartzberg locates on his map c.550- 
700 A.D. a bit north of Pondicherry in the Chengal Anna district of Tamil Nadu. 


154. (i) Caritram. Schwartzberg locates a bit south of Puri, at the mouth of the Mahanadi 
rivers in Orissa. Dey says Caritrapura = Puri in Orissa. (ii) Harikelam, repeat from (e), 
Bengal; (iii) Vindhyam, the mountain range; separates "Hindustan" from the Deccan, 
forming southern limit of MadhyadeSa. The Vindhyas are one of the seven Kulaparvatas. (iv) 
Kaumdarikdpurt: denotes ‘city of the young ladies,” and refers to Cape Comorin, the southern 
extremity of the Indian subcontinent. In his map of Puranic India Schwartzberg identifies 
Kumari at Cape Comorin. Pilavam: here the fourfold pilus are defintively names of places. 


155. (i) Upavesman, not listed in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey, would denote ‘the adjacent 
house.” (ii) Virajas denotes ‘free from dust,’ or “free from passion.” Schwartzberg says it is 
the same as Jaipur; not listed as a place in MW/Apte/Dey. (iii) Konkam, probably the same 
as Konkanakam in (f) above. MW: the name of a country, Bhdgavatapurdna 5.6.8, 5.6.10: 
Apte: the strip of land between Sahyddri and the ocean (MBA. 6, and Rdjatarangini 4.159). 
(iv) Tripurt. Schwartzberg says = modern Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh. (Apte:) N. of a 
place near Jabbalpura, formerly capital of the Chedi dynasty; Dey: Teor, on the river 
Nerbuda, seven miles west of Jabbalpur--where Mahddeva supposedly killed Tripurdsura. (ct. 
Doug Brooks’ Secret of the Three Cities—Brooks 1990:103). (v) Srihattakam. Schwartzberg 
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identifies as the modern Sylhet, formerly also the region of the Cachar, Hailakandi, and 
Kanmganj districts of Assam. MW has Srthatta, as Silhet, a town, as does Dey, citing 
Yoginitantra 2.6. 

156. Kheta, a village or residence. 

157. Lagna-ddhdara-pratyithatah. 

158. Dharma-Suddha-prabhedatah. 

159. This notion of the bijaksara of the house-ndyikah being the first syllable of the pi¢ha 
[name, presumably], sounds just like the explanation given in the Madlinivijayottara for finding 
the location of the secret groups of Tantric practitioners. 

160. Rinpoche et al 1994b:22.6-9. 

161. Tathdgatena api Sttd-nadt-uttare sambhala-ddi-visayesu san-navati-koft-grama- 
nivdsindm dsanna-bhavyatam citta-viSuddhim dystva vajra-pada-anudghdfana-rahitam vajra- 
pada-prakaf$akam dvddaSa-sdhasrikam paramddibuddham sandeSitam} (Rinpoche et al 
1986:24.11-14). I’ve taken the Ka manuscript reading of vajra-pada-anudghdjfana-rahitam, 
rather than the Sarnath editors’ choice of vajra-padam udghdtana-rahitam, a choice that 
makes little syntactical sense in the sentence. 

162. MVT 20.16 (Kaul Shastri 1922: 138). 

163. See Naudou 1980:90n.27 for Lilavajra’s name in a list of early Buddhist Tantric 
teachers. 

164. Naudou 1980:160. Nadou identifies another Vagisvara who was the spiritual grandson 
of Ravigupta, and he places Ravigupta in the eighth century (though no more specifically than 
just within the century). (Naudou 1980:71-72.) Provided Naudou is correct, then we might 
locate this first VagiSvara in the 9th century. The name may have been a fairly common one, 
since a English translation would mean something like "eloquent" (literally ‘lord of speech’). 


165. Naudou 1980:164. 
166. Naudou 1980: 153-154. 


167. See Naudou 1980:272--he may have been a Buddhist king in the East, contemporary 
with Harsa of Kasmir. 


168. See Naudou 1980:199. 

169. Naudou 1980:292 & 12. 

170. Ui et al 1934:219, 223, 222, 685, 67, 219, 218, 217-218, 67, 218, 221, 218-219, 
218, 219, 223, 222, 219, 220. 

171. Ui et al 1934:67 and 216. 

172. See Nadou’s account, taken largely trom The Blue Annals (Naudou 1980:198-200). 
173. Uiet al 1934:142. 

174. See Naudou 1980:292, 250, 94, and 12. 

175. Iti §ri-amyta-tantra-anusdrinydm laghu-kdlacakra-tantrardaja-tidydm dvddasa- 
sdhasrikayam vimalaprabhayadm ndnopdya-vaineya-mahoddeSsa§-caturthah samdptah | 
samdpteyam {ikd jfdnapatalasya| sambuddha-vydkrtena pravara-muni-gagam sthdpitam 
buddha-marge dattva prajfiabhisekam parama-karunayd desitam kalacakram| 
yeneddhrtyddibuddhddi-dam iha patalam mafiju-vajrena tantram rdjfia Sri-kalkindham svata 
iha yaSasah §Srtkalape nrpo ’sya\| sambuddha-vydkytena pramudita-manasa §rl-ya$as-coditena 
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tikam $rt-mala-tantra-sphuja-kuSa-lipaddnvesikdm tantra-rdjah| kytva pugyam yad dptam 
vipulamatisitam pundartkena danat samubddhas tena lokah prabhavatu sakalo vajrino labdha- 
mdrgah|| ye dharmma ityddi... Tribhuva-parama-ndathat nirvytat Sdkyasimhdat vasu-SaSi-vasu- 
candre caitra-Sukldstamtke| kamala-vara-kyta $ri-kdlacakrasya fikad vividhakumutihantri 
sarvvalokaikadhatrt| | buddha-Sriya buddha-gunapriyeya likhdpita Srir-vimala-prabheyam| 
tajjdtu-punyena jandh samastah sambodhi-laksmyd vilasantu nityam| | nepdle Sri-dharmma- 
dhatu-vihadre gauda-deStyopdasaka-sri-tathdgata-vara-Sri-pundrabhydm iti; (Shastri 1897:315). 
176. The Sarnath edition reads sthavira...... sya. In M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri’s catalogue 
the colophon reads sthaviramahdkaraguptasya, so I have emended the text accordingly. 
(Shastri 1917:79). 


177. This post-post colophon is given in a different form by Sastri, who says that it is in a 
different hand than the rest of the manuscript (Shastri 1917:80). It’s a bit odd that the text 
differs here, since the latter half of the fifth chapter in the Sarnath edition is supposedly based 
on the Asiatic Society of Bengal’s manuscript. The text as given by the Sarnath editors 
doesn’t make much sense, and they appear to have deleted part of the third line. Sastri’s 
version is a little bit better, though still obscure, so I’ve used his readings: 
satcatvarimSatigate vatsare harivarmmanah| mdghasya kysnasaptamydm ekddaSadine gate | | 
mytayd cuficatukaya gauryyd svapnena drstaya| kanisthdngulim ddaya prsthayd idam 
udtritam| paftcatvam bhdstiavatah saptasambarair iti|. Sastri writes "The addition in a later 
hand seems to indicate that the MS. was five times recited in seven years after the copy was 
made, on the banks of the river Veng in Jessore." (Shastri 1917:80, note). The Sarnath 
editors offer no explanation for their different readings, including changing the first line to 
read "the 29th year. 


178. The text in the Sarnath edition, noted as coming from the ca manuscript, i.e. the 
manuscript in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, reads ekonatrimSatimate vatsare harivarmanah—in 
the 29th year of Harivarman. The text in Sastri’s extract from this same manuscript (Shastri 
1917:80) reads saf-catvarimSatigate vatsare harivarmanah-in the 46th year of Harivarman. | 
have taken the reading from Sastri’s extract with the presumption that the recitation of the text 
over seven years was completed after it had been compiled in Harivarman’s 39th year (39 + 
7 = 46). Sastri in a note on the same page wrote "The present Ms. was copies on the 29th 
day of Asadha in the 39th year of Harivarmadeva, King of Bengal, whose minister’s PraSasti 
is to be found in the temple of Ananta Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. He is said to 
have reigned during the last half of the 10th cnetury A.D.." (Shastri 1917:80.*). 

179. If we move the u over one letter, to get cuficu-fakd, we would have two names for 
low cast women. According to MW and Apte cuftcu is the term for a mixed caste hunter, 
from a brahmin father and Vaideha mother. TJakd could be a variant for fakka, the derided 
people who give their name to one of the Krodhesvaras, the fakkirdja. Alternatively, we 
could emend to caficufaka, a clever fakd maiden. AmarakoSa and Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintdmani both have only caficu, either one of eleven names for the castor-oil plant 
(erandah) (Amarasimha 1885:91) or one of four names for a bird’s beak (Hemacandra 
1964:317)-—neither of much help here. 

180. Kasawara et al 1885:3. 

181. Stein 1991{1}:205.150. 

182. Dey 1971:200. 


183. Dey 1971:164, 195. 
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184. Chalmers 1957:232. 

185. Thanks to Prof. David Pingree for explaining to me the distinction between the fifteen 
and sixteen kalds. There are some variations to the bhitasamkhyd system in the Kalacakra. 
Although aksi, the eye, usually means two, in KCT verse 5.134a, it apparently means 30, 
according to the VMP on the verse [109:1]. In 5.134a, dindkhya apparently means fifteen; 
in 5.134b veda-jdtd apparently indicates forty. 

186. Rinpoche et al 1994b:102:2-16. 

187. Rinpoche et al 1994b:102.9-10. 

188. Rinpoche et al 1994b:102.11. 

189. See notes to translation in Chapter 11. 

190. Rinpoche et al 1994b:104.6. However, the list of phonemes given at 104:13-18 totals 
seventy-six, though it ends with iti sapddasafpafcdSat, “thus the sixty." SaSara-giri-rasa 
{verse 5.129a] either indicates 5 + (8 x 6) = 53, or 5x 8x6 = 240. 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 11 James F. Hartzell 

Translation of the Fifth Chapter of the Kalacakratantra and Vimalaprabha 
(1st Mahoddesah)' 

The Wisdom Chapter, the Fifth 

1. The Great teaching on the vibrational effusion of the Yoginitantra etc. 

Homage to Sritkdlacakra 

I bow to you who have aroused the love of your own lightning bolt by the power of 

the wisdom consort, and have drawn it to your own forehead vajra that is connected 

to the great usnisa (brain dome), 

You, whose atomless void is objectified, while your universal compassion is 

unobjectified, 

To you, the guru of gods, men, asuras, and ndgas, the one teacher of the universe. 

[1.5] Of whom there is neither cause nor effect,’ likewise neither movement nor 

sequence, 

Honoring that non-dual one by the designation Kdlacakra, 

The primal matchless? Buddha whose four bodies--emanation, enjoyment, good 

dharma, and purified, are designated by the letters ka etc. [i.e. ka, la, ca, kra], 

bowing to that Tathdgata with the [crown of my] head, 

I, Pundarika, in my emanated body, as the Lord of the world, holding a lotus, urged 

' The translations given in Chapters 11-13 constitute works in progress, and should not be 


considered final versions of the translations of this material. 


2 "Mark" -- laksanam. 


3 Apte explains ananvaya as “a figure of speech in which a thing is compared to itself, the 
object being to show that it is matchless and can have no other upamdna" [comparison]. 
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[to do so] by Mafijusrt, as prophesied by Sugata, wrote this commentary on the 
venerable wisdom chapter, 
[1.10] so that rsis and all beings may attain the fruit of merit and wisdom. 

Here, in the exquisite Malaya garden south of the town of Kaldpa, in the jewel 
pavilion at the edge of the eastern door of the glorious Kdlacakra mandala, seated on 
the royal gem throne, Yasas, ruler of men, the emanated body of MafjuSri, asked to 
give instruction by the brahmarsi Siuryaratha, [1.15] expressed with the first verse the 
answer of the Tathdgata to Sucandra’s solicitation for instruction, in the Wisdom 
Chapter from the ultimate Primal Buddha [i.e. the root Tantra}-- 

5.1: "Since [I] have only somewhat understood what you explained about the 
sadhana of the Lord together with the supreme victors, 

I would like to know more about the mandala, Oh Guru of gods and men, 
with its divisions of the bodily-constituents|' 

About the six clans of the Buddhas and the six [clans] of yoginis residing 
in the vowel-bees and the consonant-flowers;"’ 


Hearing Sucandra’s words, the Lord of the Conquerors spoke about the 


mandala etc. with the elements. | !1| | 


' Dhadtus. Dharmasamgrahah 25: The eighteen consituents are: the eye, ear, nose, tongue. 
body, mind, form, smell, sound, taste, touch, and dharma constituents, and the eye- 
awareness, the ear-awareness, the nose-awareness, the tongue-awareness, the body-awareness., 
and the mind-awareness constituents. ("Asfddasa dhdtavah--caksuh-Srotra-ghraga-jihvda-kdya- 
mano-riipa-ygandha-Sabda-rasa-sparsa-dharma-dhatava§ caksurvijfdna-Srotravijfdana- 
ghranavijfdna-jihvavijAdna-kdyavijidna-manovijfdna-dhdtavas-ceti.” (Kasawara et al 
1885:5).) 


2 Te. the vowels and the consonants. The buddhas are the vowel-bees, and the yoginiy are 
the consonant-flowers. 
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[1.20] Here with the first verse from the Primal Buddha (Adibuddha Miila 
Tantra), {there is] Sucandra’s solicitation; Tathdgata’s answer, since it is the abode 
of meaning, is recited by Mafijusrf. That very [verse] is expanded upon by the 
commentary--"somewhat" etc. Here, the sadhana of the Lord [2.1] in the Sddhana 
Chapter, together with the Tathdgata, of Kdlacakra, that was expressed by you, Hey 
Guru of Gods and Men, Sdkyamuni!, that is somewhat understood by me. 
Therefore I would like to know more about the Kalacakramandala in the body with 
the divisions of the bodily-constituents, i.e., with the purified’ bodily constituents of 
the bones, etc. And in addition I desire to [know] about the six clans of Buddhas, 
that reside in the bees/vowels and the flowers/consonants,’ that reside in the vowels 
a etc., that reside in the consonants ka etc., as will be expressed, [2.5] thus the six 
{clans] of yoginis. Just as there are six clans of the skandhas,’ so there are also [six 
clans] of the bodily constiuents (dhdtus) residing in the [letters] a etc. Hearing this 
statement by Sucandra, the Lord of the Conquerors speaks’ about the unconcealed 
skandhas etc. whose nature is the four bodies sahaja etc. The Lord of them is the 


progenitor, the wide awake,° the Primal Buddha. The mandala etc. with the bodily- 


"In the Tibetan tradition, "purified" or "the purification of" the various constituents, etc.. is 
understood to mean the more subtle or symbolic meaning, purified from the gross or obvious 
meaning. Though I’ve chosen to maintain the more literal sense of “purified" for fuddha or 
vifuddha, the terms could equally well be translated by “symbolic meaning." 


@ The Buddha-bees-vowels represent the six skandhas, and the yogini-tlowers-consonants 
represent the six bAutas or elements (earth, air, fire, water, space, and void.) 


3 Dharmasamgrahah 22 lists five aggregates as rupa, vedana, samjna, samskara, vijnana 
(Kasawara et al 1885:5). The Tantric system adds a sixth, void. 


4 Verb in present tense. 
> Or. completely enlightened (sambuddha). 
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constituents, of the six clans etc., will be expressed. So there is a relationship 
between the instructor and the questioner. In this verse, after the three padas of 
Sucandra’s solicitation, beginning with the fourth pada up to the end of the chapter, 
[2.10] is the response of the Tathdgata. The restriction in this Tantra is that there is 
not another solicitation.! {11} | 

Now is stated the purification of the mandala through the purification of the 
bodily constituents: 
Verse 5.2: You must make the pillars, the row of vajras, and the earth-circle in 
sections,’ with the bones; 

[You must make] the foundation’ in the east,> south,* north,” and west° 


with the flesh, blood, urine, and excrement; | 


' Bhitram eva really means ‘sectioned,’ i.e. in sections, eva provides the emphasis. 


¢ Ragapatam; would mean literally the colored descent, the tinted fall: ranga can also 
denote a theatrical stage, rangadvar, for example, denotes the stage door, or theater entrance: 
rangamandapa denotes play-house or theater; in this context rangapatam appears to reter to 
the architectural base or foundation of the three-dimensional mandala, colored according to 
the directions. 


3 Sura usually just means ‘a god;’ presumably it means ‘east’ because the abode of the gods, 

i.e. the sun, rises in the east. Surapatha denotes the path of the gods, i.e. the atmosphere or 
sky; MW lists surapraviira. the hero/prince of the gods, as Fire, the son of Zapas, from the 
Mbh (no citation); suraparvata, the gods’ mountain, is Meru; suraloka denotes gods’ world. 
heaven. 


* Yama denotes south here: Yama is the god of death: from the Rgveda onwards Yama is the 
god who presides over the Pitrs and rules the spirits of the dead; Yama is one of the eight 
guardians of the world as regent of the Southern quarter; for future reference he is also 
regent of the naksatra Apabharani or Bharani. 


> Dhanada denoting north here, is literally ‘wealth-giving;’ it’s a name tor Kubera, the god 
of riches and treasure who is regent of the northern quarter; Kumdrasambhava iti.25 (MW) 
refers to the north as kubera-gupta-protected by Kubera. 


© Apara denotes the posterior, or the western, since the traditional morning agnihotrin faces 
east, towards the rising sun, so the ‘posterior’ becomes the west; similarly the ‘right’ 
becomes the south: uttara denotes ‘north’ both because the north is higher than the south in 
India, and because it denotes ‘left’ as the opposite of ‘right’ or south. 
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{You must make] the sun with the bile [humor], also the moon with the 
phlegm [humor], likewise the lotuses with the sinews;' 

[You must make] the five types of lines by what’s produced from the 
earth, water, fire, wind, and space.} |2! | 

"The pillars," etc. Here, with the idea that you must make the pillars in the 
body-mandala with the bones in the body; [also] the row of vajras, and the circle of 
the earth, in sections, with the bones; ‘you must make’ is understood in the three 
verses. With this purification one should mix the powder of bones etc. into the midst 
of the particles. With the flesh, blood, water, excrement, by the purification of the 
flesh in the Gods, in the east, the foundation; by the purification of the blood, the 
foundation in Yama, in the south; by the purification of the water [i.e. urine], the 
foundation [2.20] in the north, in Kubera; by the purification of the excrement, the 
foundation in the west, in the posterior. The foundation in the middle by the 
purification of the semen; where the sixth is, the ovum, there, by the purification of 
the ovum, is a foundation. Thus, by the purification of the Tathagata's flesh etc., 
[there is] respectively, Amogha[siddhi], Ratnesa, Amitabha, Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
and Vajrasattva--the six. With the bile, with the bile constituent, the sun-seats, with 
the phlegm-constituent, the moon-seats; [hence] the sun and the moon. With the 


sinews, the lotuses on the surface of the moon and the sun. The five types of lines: 


' Snayu denotes any sinew in human or animal body, muscle, tendon, ligament, nerve. vein: 
MW’s citations are from Taittirlyabrahmana, Sufrutasamhita, Manu, Mahabharata; two 
non-specific citations from SuSrutasamhita are snayu-jala-vat, covered with a network of 
sinews or nerves or veins, and snayu-marman, the joint or place of junction of a sinew or 
tendon. 
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the first line, [2.25] by the purification of the thumb produced from the earth; the 
second, by the purification of the index finger produced from water; the third, by the 
purification of the middle finger produced from fire; the fourth, by the purification 
of the ring finger produced from wind; the fifth by the purification of the little finger 
produced from the space. Thus one must make the five types of lines in the particle 
mandala.\12\}' 
[3.1] 5.3: [You must make] the Master’s lotus’ with the time-nddi, and the wind 
and fire circles etc. with the skin etc., 

The doors of the sun® with the orifices,* the structure consisting of jewels 
with the row of teeth, in exactly the same way;! 

And the eight wheels located in the wind circle in the cremation ground 
with the nails of the fingers [and toes]; 

The light ray/flame of the vajra with the hairs located in the cardinal 


directions and intermediate directions, at the [spherical] surface of the 


' Compare the following description of the symbolic aspects of constructing the Gdrhapatya 
hearth for the Agnicayana, from Satapatha Brahmana 7.1.1.15-16: “For the enclosing stones 
are the bones, and the Sidadohas is the breath; and there is no breath in the bones. With 
one and the same formula he lays down many bricks, for of one and the same form are the 
waters; and as to their being many enclusing stones, it is because there are many waters. 
(16:) The enclosing stones, then, are the womb: the saline earth is the amnion, and the sand 
is the seed. The enclosing stones are outside, and the saline earth is inside: for the womb ts 
outside, and the amnion inside. The saline earth is outside, and the sand inside; tor the 
amnion is outside, and the seed inside. He who is born is born from these: it is from them 
that he thus causes him (Agni) to be born." (Eggeling 1894:302). 


2 The Sanskrit is Bhartr-abja, the lotus of the "bearer" or “supporter.” Though common 
usage for bhartr in Sanskrit is “husband,” here the term refers to the principal lotus that 
"supports," from underneath, the entire Kdlacakra mandala. 


3 Or, using the bhita-samkhyd system, "the twelve doors.” 
* These twelve are specified in the commentary. 


w 
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[3.5] The master’s lotus with the time-nddi: with the avadhati? [you must make] 
the purified lotus of the leader, the remainder with the /aland etc.--with the sinews up 
to the seventy-two thousand--thus the rule.*? And the wind and fire circle etc. with 
the skin etc. Here the wind circle with the skin etc., the fire circle with the red and 
warm bodily constituent [i.e. blood], the water circle with the perspiration. The 
doors of the sun,‘ i.e. the twelve doors with the twelve orifices: the two ears, the 
two nostrils, the two eyes, the one mouth, the three holes for urine, feces, and 
semen, the two breasts, thus you must make the twelve holes in the powder circle 
(rajomandala) with the purification of the twelve holes. [3.10] The structure 
consisting of jewels, what begins with garland (hdrd/a) in the mandala, you must 
make with the row of teeth. The eight circles that are in the cremation ground, you 
must make with the nails of the fingers [and toes],° by the purification of the nails 
of the hands and feet. The light ray/flame of the vajra you must make with the 
hairs that are the flames of the lightning bolt; with the hairs located in the cardinal 
directions and intermediate directions, the vajra light ray/flame on the surface of 


' Although mandalas are typically represented in two-dimensional paintings, these 
visualizations are of three-dimensional magdalas. 


@ This is an important gloss. The central channel of the subtle body that runs through the 
center of the spine, the avadhiti, is the time-channel-the circuit through the body whereby 
we experience time, and can potentially control time. 

31 e. the seventy-two thousand nddis: the laland and rasand are the two major subsidiary 
channels on either side of the avadhiti, the latter running through the spine. 

“ Te. the twelve doors of the mandala palace, the four doors to each of the three interset 
palaces = the twelve signs of the zodiac that the sun passes through during the course of a 
year. 

? Angula denotes either finger or toe--it’s a general term for ‘digits’ of hands and feet. 
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the [spherical] mandala. | |3! | 
5.4: In just this manner is stated the body-vajra, possessing the best of various 
qualities, in the form of a mandala, 
[3.15] And [you must make] the speech-vajra, that is a etc. [the vowels and] ka 
etc. [the consonants], into the form of deities with all the families of the Victors; | 

With the six voids [you must make] the mind-vajra into the unitary form 
of the Leader pervading the three sorts of worlds; 

Just in this way [you must make] the intuition-vajra into the intrinsic 
nature of the universal mother, destroying fear of the world.'! | 4} | 

The rule of the mandala is stated here, i.e. that in just this way the body- 
vajra, consists of the six elements, possesses the best of various qualities, with the 
varieties of earth, etc. in the form of the mangdala. Now the symbolism of the 
speech vajra as the group of deities is stated. Here [3.20] a etc. [and] ka etc. consist 
of the vowels and consonsants. [You must make] the speech-vajra as the host of 
deities with all the clans of the Victors, transformed into the vowels and consonants. 
Because of that, the speech-vajra is stated to be in the form of a deity. You must 
make exactly that deity-form in the powder-mandala. With the six voids the mind- 
vajra, the eye-consciousness, the ear-consciousness, the nose-consciousness, the 
tongue-consciousness, the body-consciousness, the mind-consciousness, by purification 


[become] the six sorts. By the six voids, having as their objects form etc., the mind- 


' Bhava-bhaya-mathanam; bhava-bhoga = the pleasures of the world, bhava-sangin = 
attached to the world, bhava-jala = the water/ocean of worldly existence: so. bhava-bhaya- 
mathana = destroying tear of the world. 
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vajra becomes revealed. In exactly this way [you must make] the intuition vajra, 
[3.25] the mind as an object of perception, pervading the threefold world, the nature 
of the universal mother, the voidness image, destroying the fear of the world, free 
of all fictions. You must make wisdom the leading Lady in the mandala. In this way 
the elements of the body, speech, mind, and intuition are externally the mandala, the 
host of deities, the Leader, and the Leading Lady, esoterically; revelatorily' [they 
are] known as the emanation, beatific, dharma, and orgasmic [bodies]. | {4} | 
[4.1] Now the clans of the six-mantras are stated-- 
5.5: The clans of the consonant classes, the six ka etc. are arranged around in 
sequence, sequentially, 

The vajra, the sword, the jewel, the wheel, likewise the lotus also, the 
chopper in the same way, of the Victors; | 

And further each individual consonant class is divided into five divisions of 
the most eminent Universal Conquerors, 

Because the division of the letters individually consists of earth, water, 
fire, air, and space.||5!| 

Of the classes, etc.: Here the six consonant classes ka etc. are ka, ca, [a, ta, 
pa, Sa, the clans of the consonant classes, the six--ka etc. arranged around in 
sequence are the vajra etc. signs of the six Victors. Among those the vayra is the 


clan of the gutturals, the sword is the clan of the palatals, the jewel is the clan of the 


' The two terms in Sanskrit are samveti and vivrti. Samvyti = closure, covering, concealing, 
keeping secret. Revelatorily, or what is made clear--from vivrti = making clear or manitest. 
explanation, gloss, comment, interpretation, exposure. 
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retroflexes, the wheel is the clan of the dentals, the lotus is the clan of the labials, 
likewise the knife is the clan of the sibilants, in just that way [vai] is absolutely; 
thus the rule about the clans of the consonant classes. And further, each individual 
consonant class is divided into five divisions of the most eminent Universal 
Conquerors; here, where there is one, there are the five clans because of the fact of 
their interconnection. Their usage is well-known in the world. For this reason each 
individual consonant class, because of the division of the letters individually 
consists of earth, consists of water, [4.10]' consists of fire, consists of air, consists 
of space; [thus] the consonant class is divided five-fold. "Individually" denotes ka, 
kha, ga, gha, na.\\5}\ 

Similarly [the three ways of reading the consonant set]: ca etc. are read by 
means of samhdra; by pratydhdra, na etc. are read; with the creation sequence as 
space etc.? They are also stated-- 

5.6: And in the beginning the void categories, also, na, fa, na, ma, na, xa, and 
likewise the vowel a etc.; 

[4.15] So the wind category has the phoneme i and gha, jha, dha, bha, dha, sa; 
and the fire categories have the letter r etc.;!° 

The water category also has the phoneme u, hka,* kha, cha, tha, pha, tha, 


' The numbering of lines in the Sarnath edition is down-shitted by one and a half lines on this 
page. Further down the page the numbering becomes half a line down-shifted. 


* See next footnote. 
3 The same pattern as the first pada. i.e. ghi, jhi, dhi, bhi, dhi, Si. 
* The visargah placed before ka, represented by h, or by the Greek letter it sounds closest to. 


X , and is known in the grammatical tradition as the jihvdmdliyah (lit: ‘produced at the root of 
the tongue’) (See Whitney 1977:23. paragraph 69). The other visargah placed before a the pa, 
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va; in the earth division the phonemes with ( etc.;' 


Thus by the five forms of the clans of the Supreme Conquerors the 


guttural etc. classes are divided. | |6} |? 


"In the beginning" etc.: Here in the beginning, to the extent there is the 
void, also, sia, fia, na, ma, nd, likewise ka. And? in addition, [4.20] and the vowel 


a is the letter a. According to the grammatical rule that "what falls in between that is 


is represented in transliteration either by bh, or by the Greek letter it sounds closest to, ¢, is 
called the upadmdniyah (lit: ‘produced by breathing on [the lips]’). In devandgarTf both the 
jihvamiliyah and the upadmaniyah are represented by the X, the reversed, horizontally 
parallel parentheses we have in the Sarnath edition of our text, or something similar to the 
Pisces sign in astrology. Both of these visarga-s occur principally in Vedic Sanskrit, 
suggesting that the authors of Root Tantra verses, the Laghutantra verses, and the 
Vimalaprabha were well-educated Sanskritists. My thanks to Jensine Andresen for first 
finding out for me about the visarygas, and to Gary Tubb for a full clarification of the issue. 


‘Te. Aku, khu, chu, thu, phu, thu, vu. 
¢ The complete set is a modified, alternate reading of the basic consonant set of the Sanskrit 


alphabet. 
Standard Grammatical Arrangement Kalacakratantra Arrangement 
Vowels: a,a 


Palatal vowels: i, [ 
Labial vowels: 4, & 
Lingual vowels: r, 


Dental vowels: {, / 


oku 
Gutturals: ka, kha, ga, gha, na. Al, khu, gr, ghi, na 
Palatals: ca, cha, ja, jha, fia. cl, chu, jr, jhi, fla 
Retroflexes: fa, fha, da, dha, na. tl, thu, dr, chi, na 
Dentals: ta, tha, da, dha, na. pl, phu, br, bhi, ma 
Labials: pa, pha, ba, bha, ma. tl, thu, dr, dhi, na 
Palatal Semivowel: ya s{, vu, Sr, Si, xka 


Lingual Semivowel: ra 
Dental Semivowel: /a 
Labial Semivowel: va 


Palatal sibilant: fa 


Lingual sibilant: sa 
Dental sibilant: sa 


3 Ca should not be bold-faced: it is not in the verse. 
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understood by the use of the word tad," the phoneme ha is also in the space division-- 
so it is proved. Thus the wind division has the phoneme i, gha, jha, dha, bha, 
dha, Sa, and the letter ya. Of fire , ga, ja, da, ba, da, 5a, ra; of water u, kha, 
cha, tha, pha, tha, pd, va; of earth, |, ka, ca, ta, pa, ta, sa, la. Thus by the five 
forms of the clans of the Supreme Conquerors the guttural etc. classes are 
divided--the stated letters ia etc. are to be understood with the clans of the vajra, the 
sword, the jewel, the lotus, and the wheel. This is the rule.!|6}| 
[4.25] Now the uynisa clans are stated-- 

5.7: The usnisa is the five voids; the three clans also, in the same way, are the 
body, speech, and mind vajra, 

{The vowels] a etc. are the seals-clan, similarly; the guttural etc. 
consonant classes, all together, plus ha, ya, ra, va, la, | 
[5.1] Are the [limit of the universe called] the World and Non-world;' with the 
syllable units, together with ha, ya, ra, va, la,* are also what’s beyond the World 
and the Non-world [cosmic limit]; 


The consonants become Lord of the Vidyddharas,* because [they are] also 


'Mw, citing the Saryasiddhdnta, the Raghuvamsa, and the Purdgas, detines lokdloka as the 
name of a mythical belt of mountains surrounding the outermost of the seven seas, dividing 
the visible world from the region of darkness; the Sun is within the wall of mountains, so 
they are light on one side, and dark on the other. In some Buddhist sources, including the 
Dharmasamegrahah, and in kdvya, these are also known as the cakravdla--the circular 
enclosure. 

2 The two “with,” i.e. -yura and sa- are redundant here: see commentary and note below. 

3 In the Buddhist Tantric contexts, Vidyddharendra refers to Vajrasattva, the lord of the 
siddhas. In classical Hindu mythology, the Vidyddharas are a group of celestial musicians 
who serenade Siva, living with him in the Himdlayas, and possessing supernatural powers; 
hence the poetic image here that the consonants as a group are the chief of the supernaturally 
powered mantras, just as Indra is the chief of the supernaturally powered Vidyddharas. In the 
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as a group the eight preeminent [consonant] classes. | |7| | 

"Usnisa" etc. Here, as for the clan of the great! usgisa, what is the intellect? 
is explained in the Lokadhdtu chapter as the five voids. The three clans, the body, 
speech, and mind yajra, are Om, Ah, Ham. A ete. are a, i, r, u, {. [5.5] The seal- 
clan is Aksobhya etc., in order to seal the group of deities. The cosmic boundary 
clan is the intellect [mahat], joined by ha, ya, ra, va, la.> The guttural etc. classes, 
all together are the thirty-six consonants.* Joined with ha, ya, ra, va, la, with the 
vowel units, are the consonant groups, /a etc., with the vowel units; [these] are 


sixty.° The previously mentioned ka etc.° with the vowel units, divided into the 


description of the path of space, the deSddhva--one of the six paths through the body, 
Abhinavaguptah, tollowing the Kasmir Saivite Svacchandatantram 10.182b-184a, locates the 
city of the Vidyddhards near that of the Vasus to the north of Mt. Meru. (see Tantralokah 
8.53a, Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:1389 and Gnoli 1987:251 and 251n.21). Vidyddhara also 
appears in Buddhist Tantric iconography as the counterpart of Mafijuvajra (as 
Svadbhavavidyddhara) or the black Yamdri (De Mallmann 1975:363 & 447). 


' Maha- in the compound mahossnisa-kulam should not be boldtaced; it is not in the verse. 
2 Mahat. 
3 Ha, ya, ra, va, la, yutdh should be boldtaced-it is in the verse. 


* The thirty-six consonants here consist of the ka-varga, the ca-varga. the fa-varga. the 
ta-varga, and the pa-varga (5 each = 25) + the five semivowels (= 30) + the three 
sibilants., fa, sa, sa, ksa, the { consonant (replaces ga in Vedas when intersecting two vowels) 
plus ha = 36. 


> Again, ha, ya, ra, va, la yutah should be boldfaced--it’s in the verse. The sixty here appear 
to be the five sets of five consonants from the vargas, with the four semivowels and ha (= 
30) with either short or long vowels. Another way to get sixty would be to add twenty-four to 
the thirty-six consonants. According to the VMP on KCT 1.8, the five vowels. a, i, r, u, / 
(KCT consistently uses this order) can be short, long, guga or vwrddhi 
(hrasva-dirgha-guna-vyddhi) [Sarnath edition vol.1, p.59, line 8] (Newman 1987:443))--this 
would give us twenty. Adding e, ai, 0, au would give us twenty-four. This is however a 
speculative, since I have not found it so explicated in the VMP. VMP on KCT 1.8 gives a 
set of sixty to fit the days and nights of the thirty solar days in the idealized month: Aa, hi, 
hr, hu, hl, ham, ya, yi, yr, yu, yl, yam; ra, ri, rl, ru, rl, ram; va, vi, vr, vu, vl, vam; la, 
li, lr, lu, UH, lam for the nights; and {/ah, lil, Ua, lf, lit, lla; wah, vi, vv, wr, wl, wa, 
rrah, rr], rri, rrp, rrt, rra; yyah, yyl, yyd, yyr, yl, yydh; hhah, hhl, hha, hht, hht, hha tor 
the days. [1.63.27-30] (Newman 1987:463). However, this set of sixty does not include all 
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locations, are three hundred and sixty;' divided again and again by guna, vrddhi, and 
the substitution of the semivowels, [they] are 1080, and become the clan of the world 
and non-world [cosmic mountains]. Ka etc. becomes the consonant [and] the /ndra 
of Vidyadharas jointly, because [they are] also completely the eight preeminent 
[consonant] classes: (1) K, kh, g, [5.10] gh, na; (2) c, ch, j, jh, fia; (3) ¢, th, d, 
dh, na; (4) p, ph, b, bh, ma; (5) t, th, d, dh, s; (6) hp, $, §, hka; (7) 1, v, r, y, 
ha; (8) 1, v, r, y, ksa.? 

Now the individual Tanrra for each individual syllable, ka, etc., is stated-- 
5.8: The phonemes ka etc. are thirty, truly; joined with ha, ya, ra, va, la, and 
ksa, they are thirty six, in fact; 

Expanded by the alteration of syllabic length, [they] become the 
Cakranathas,° the tastes (6) multiplied by the tastes (6);!* 


[5.15] And the single-limbed, with one indeed, accompanied by two a’s,” is 


thirty-six consonants, so it cannot be the same set. For Pugdarika’s explanation that the 
vowels can be short, long, guga, and vrddhi, see note below to Sanskrit page 6, line [3. 


6 That is, the six consonant classes ka, ca, fa, ta, pa, §a mentioned at KCT 5.5a and VMP. 


' Lhe. the thirty-six consonants x 3 (with short, long, or extended (3 mdrra) syllables) x 10 
(the ten directions). VMP on KCT 1.8 offers a 360 bijamantra set to fit the 12 idealized 
30-day months of the year (Rinpoche et al 1986:62.4-27 & 63.1, Newman 1987:458-459). 
However, the set is probably not the same set intended here; it includes under Pisces, tor 
instance, ppdh, ppl, ppu, ppr, ppt, ppd. According to the description given here for KCT 
5.8, the set intended here should be as follows: the sixty consonant and vowels as described. 
then that same set repeated six times by adding to each vowel or consonant ka, ca, fa, ta, pa, 
fa (a, 4, etc., then ka, kd, etc., for the vowels; &, kA, etc., then kk, kAA, etc. for the 
consonants). 


* I’ve added parenthetical numbers just for clarification. 


3 Literally: “the circle leaders." Here Cakrandatha refers to the deities of the mandala. It 
appears from material in the writings of Marpa. and from the Kasmir Saivite system, that the 
term also may refer in another Tantric context to the leaders of the cakrapuja rites. 


* That is, thirty-six. 
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embraced by wisdom; 

[He is] five-natured with the five; accompanied by nine, the circle leader 
is nine-natured.! |8! | 

Here ka etc., the thirty are the consonants; with ha, ya, ra, va, la, ksa, they 
are thirty-six, the phonemes. Those letters are expanded by the alteration of the 
matras. The mdtrds, are the letters a etc., short and long, twelve; [what] occupy the 
place of guna and vrddhi are twelve; the semivowel replacement letters are twelve.’ 
And being opened up by these six by six mdtrd transformations is [what is meant by] 
the tastes multiplied by the tastes--so [these] become the thirty-six Cakrandathas.* 
The individual letter becomes expanded by the divisions of thirty-six.’ Of all these, 
i.e. the thirty-six, the Cakrandthas become also in the thirty-six Tantras, with the 
intrinsic form of the place of the thirty-six consonants. The first, with the 
lead-consonant ka, is said to be the Ka-Lightning Tantra. The leader in that mandala 
is the single-limbed, also, i.e. expanded with a single syllabic unit; [he is] the 
single hero,* the consonant ka, together with the syllable a. Accompanied by two 


a’s,’ supplied with the two letters a, [5.25] the leader is embraced by the Wisdom 


> In consultation with Gary Tubb, we determined that the compound would have to be 
emended to dvir-a-parikaritah. The commentary at line 24 glosses this as "dvdbhyam 


a-kérabhyam yuktah"--"accompanied by two a’s.". Dvis can be used in compound for “two," 
yet in sandhi with a following a would have to become dvir. The other possibility would be 
that the verse is correct, reading dvi-sa-parikaritah-accompanied by two s’s, and the 
commentary should be emended to read dvdbhydm sa-karabhydm yuktah. 

' Yan is Panini’s abbreviation for the semivowels. 


210 Lokapdlas, 6 Elementals (Bhuitas), 10 KrodheSvaras, and 10 planets (Mercury. Venus. 
Earth, Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, Rdhu, Ketu, the Moon, and Kdldgni). 


3 Text should read sattrimSadbhedabhir-bhinno. 
“ The term ekavirah appears as an epithet of Indra in the Reveda. 
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[consort], kd. [He is] five-natured with the five--kd, ki, kr, ku, ki. Accompanied 
by nine the Circle Leader consists of nine--kd, ki, ki, kr, kr, ku, ku, kd, ki. | Sti 
[6.1] 5.9: Having the nature of the number of mdtrds, certainly, and with the 
thirteen and ninteen,' having the nature of thirty-six; 

The [ten] door guardians are [encapsulated] by ya etc., the clan of all the 
ganas, are likewise [encapsulated] by the remaining matras; 

The six fierce ones are [encapsulated] by /a etc., those residing in the 
direction of one’s own clan are [encapsulated] by splitting the wind-mdtra etc.; 

The individual, by the breaking open of the letters, the six multiplied by 
the six, [are] the Yogini [and] Yoga Tantras.||9!\? 
[6.5] Consisting of the number of syllables, certainly, and with the thirteen and 
the nineteen. In this sense, with the thirteen, consisting of the nine’ as previously 
stated, joined with these [four] semivowel replacement letters kya, kra, kva, kla, have 
the nature of thirteen. Together with the door-guardians this is also again expanded 
by the gunas, has the nature of nineteen, i.e. together with these [six]: ka, ke, kar, 
ko, kal, kam. Then it consists of twenty five [by combining] with guna and vrddhi 
[i.e. the six:] kd, kai, kar, kau, kal, kah. Then it is thirty-two: k.hd,* kya, kra, kva, 
? See footnote to verse. 


' We must emend the text trom tridasa-nava-disabhis to tridasa-nava-daSsabhis, with the long 
a in dasabhis added strictly for metrical purposes. See commentary below. 

¢ There are 88 deities in the Smasdna circle at the surface of the mandala; the 722 deities of 
the mandala are represented by bijamantra syllables or phonemes. The number 722 
apparently derives from 720 (the total of the 360 days and 360 nights in the idealized year) 
plus the Sun and the Moon (?). 


3 We must emend the text here to navdtmd purvoktah, i.e. the nine just given for the 
Cakrandathds at the end of the commentary on 5.8 above. 
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kla, k.hah, with the womb-wisdom. Then it is thirty-four with Kam and kah. Then it 
is thirty-six [6.10] with k.hah and k.hah. Overall it consists of thirty-seven, with ham 
in the middle as the leader. The thirty-six [phonemes] of the mandala are ka, kd, ki, 
kt, kr, kf, ku, kit, kl, kl, kam, kah, with [each] phoneme expanded by the short and 
long vowels. Likewise ka, kd, ke, kai, kar, kdr, ko, kau, kal, kal, kam, kah, [with 
each] phoneme expanded by guna and vrddhi.' K.ha, k.hd, kya, kya, kra, krd, kva, 
kva, kla, kla, k.ham, k.hah is [the set of] the phoneme ka expanded by the 


substitution of the long and short semivowels.’ The letters kha etc. are also 


* As an orthographic convention for this thesis, I will use &.A when the individual consonants 
are intended in combination in a bfa-mantra. 


' As Gary Tubb clarified for me, the set of the long and short vowels, and the set of the guga 
and vrddhi vowels are two distinct, yet overlapping sets. Short i for instance, and long f are 
neither guna nor wyddhi--i.e. you cannot gunate or vrddhi any vowel to get either short i or 
long ithe guna for both is e, the vrddhi tor both is ai. The same is true for uw and a: the 
guna for both is o, the vrddhi tor both is au. Short ¢ and long Ff both have ar as their guga. 
and dr as their vrddhi. Short / and long / both have al as their guga and di as their vrddhi. 
The overlap between the two sets occurs with a/d. Short a is a member of both sets, since it 
is both a short vowel in its own right, and is also the guna of itself. Similarly long d is a 
member of both sets, since it is both a long vowel in its own right, forms the guna of itself, 
and is also the vrddhi of the gunated a and d. None of the guna forms nor any of the vrddhi 
forms are part of the set of long and short vowels. The schema ot the sets is as follows: 


Short Vowel & Long Vowel Guna & Vreddhi 
a a a d 

Ll E e al 

u a 7) au 

c r ar ar 

l l al al 


(cf. Whitney 1977:82) 


¢ The substitution pattern is -ya and -yd for -e and -ai: -ra and -rd for -ar and -dr: -va and 
-vd for -o and -au; -la and -ld tor -al and -dl; -hah and -ham tor -ah and -am. So y 
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thirty-six.' So it is said that the Kha-Lightning etc. Tantras [6.15] [ail] have the 
nature of the ka consonant, expanded by the thirty-six syllabic units.’ In this way the 


master of the mandala consists of thirty-six. By ya etc. the door guardians; by the 


substitutes for the gugza and vrddhi of i and [; r substitutes for the guga and vrddhi ot ¢ and 
r; v_substitutes for the guga and vrddhi of u and u; / substitutes for the guga and vrddhi of | 
and /. -ham substitutes for the anusvdrah, and -hah substitutes for the visargah. 
Schematically this is: 


Short V. & Long V. Guna & Vrddhi Short Semiv. Long Semiv. 


a a a a 

l Er e al ya ya 

u i Oo au va va 
r r ar ar ra ra 

l l al al la la 


Visarga Anusvara "Semivowel” Substitution 


h m hah ham 

'Te.. one is to repeat the substitution process with the long and short vowels, with the gua 
and vrddhi of each vowel, and with the substitution of the long and short semivowels for each 
of the 25 consonants of the ka-varga, the ca-varga, the fa-varga, the ta-varga, and the 
pa-varga. 

2 The Sarnath editors have emended the text from ka-vyafjandtmakam to read 
[ejka-vyafijandtmakam, in accordance with the Tibetan reading of gCig Gi bDag Nid. giving 
us the reading "So it is said that the Kha-Lightning etc. Tantras [each] consist of a single 
consonant, expanded by the thirty-six syllabic units." However, as stated in the commentary 
just preceeding on KCT 5.8: "The leader in that mandala is the single-limhed, also, i.e. 
expanded with a single syllabic unit; [he is] the single hero, the consonant ka, together with 
the syllable a2. Accompanied hy two a’s, supplied with the two letters a, the leader is 
embraced by wisdom, kd."[5.Z3-25] This would strongly suggest that all of the 
consonant-lightning Tantras-i.e. Kavajratantra, Khavajratantra, Gavajratantra, etc.--are 
considered to be encapsulated in the phoneme Ka and its female complement kd. In this light, 
we might choose to read the text according to the un-emended Sanskrit as “So it is said that 
the Kha-Lightning etc. Tantras [each] have the nature of the ka consonant." i.e. they are all 
structured according to this same pattern as the Ka-vujra-tantra, with the thirty-six expansions 
of ka. 
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consonants together with the semivowel substitutions, there are the door-guardians, 
i.e. kya, kra, kva, kla; by these. The clan of the entire host, characterized by 
ageregates, the constituents, and the bases. By the remaining vowels, designated by 
short, long, guga and vrddhi. By the remaining syllables, indeed, there are the six 
fierce ones with ha etc. Where the ten fierce ones are in the ten directions, there 
above them are the six fierce ones by the long semivowel substitutions, k.hd, kyd, 
kra, kvd, kla, k.hah.' Where the chief [/ndra] of the fierce ones is, there are [6.20] 
k.ham and k.hah; the twelve fierce ones are in the Tanrra of the Six Clans, and in 
the Tantra of the One Clan, with the expansions of the six syllable clans; this is the 
rule. In this way, the space-realm is above, situated in the direction of one’s own 
clan; the knowledge realm is situated below. In addition, with the expansions by 
the wind syllables etc., in the east, in the south and north, [and] in the west, the 
gods reside. In this way, individually, the consonant ka, etc., by the expansion of 
the letters, with the expansions of the vowels, is six multiplied by six, divided by 
the thirty-six divisions [into] the Yogf and Yoginitantras. Where there is sexual union 
(saficdra) of yogints [and] the leader is motionless, according to concealment that is a 
Yoginitantra. Where there is sexual union (savicdra) of the Art [i.e male yogi] [and] 
Wisdom [i.e. the yoginf] is [6.25] not moving, that is an Art Tantra. Naturally all 


the Yogatantras have the nature of wisdom and art. So it is said in the Hevajra: 


' The text must be corrupt here; it lists only five bijamantras for the six krodheSvaras. At 
[6.13] we have the complete list of the long and short semivowel substitutions: K.ha, k.hd, 
kya, kya. kra, kra, kva, kva, Ka, kld, k.ham, k.hah. From this list it is apparent that the text 
should read as emended. 
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By the sound He, great compassion [is stated], [and] vajra refers to wisdom, 
Tantra has the nature of Wisdom and Art--you must listen to what I’ve said. 
(Hevajratantra 1.1.7)' 
[7.1] According to this statement the Hevajra is not a wisdom Tantra, since there is 
no statement saying "you must listen to the wisdom Tantra." Likewise in the 
[Guhya]samdja, 
Yoga is designated as the coming together of Wisdom and Art}? 
(Guhyasamdjatantra 18.32) 
[7.5] The meeting, the closing of the eyes, is said to be the designation of all the 
Buddhas} 
(Guhyasamdjatantra 18.24).* 
From these statements it is also not an Art Tantra. Likewise in the Adibuddha, 
Yoga is not in the Art-[male]-body, nor is it by Wisdom [the female] alone 
Yoga is said by the Tathdgaras to be the meeting of Wisdom and Art. | 9} | 
[7.10] 5.10: In this way, each individual letter is in the six times six; in the 
mandala is the master of the mandala; 


With the aggregates, with the elements and senses etc., one should purify 


' This exactly matches the line 1.1.7 in Snellgrove’s edition (Snellgrove 1959{2}:2). 
Snellgrove translates: "By HE is proclaimed great compassion, and wisdom by VAJRA. Do 
thou listen to this Tantra, the essence of Wisdom and Means, which now is proclaimed by 
me." (Snellgrove 1959{1}:47-48). 

2 I.e. the sexual union of female and male. 

3 This matches exactly page 153, line 4 of Bhattacharyya’s GOS edition of the 
Guhyasamdjatantra. (Bhattacharyya 1968:153). Fremantle did not translate the eighteenth 
chapter, nor did she include it in her edition of the text. 


* This matches exactly page 152. line 7 of Bhattacharyya’s edition (Bhattahcaryya 1968:152). 
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the clan of the entire host, multiplied by the mothers [vowels]; | 

And with the voids, with the andhata [cakra] etc.,' with the clans of all the 
Victors, [one should purify] the sealing up of the gods, 

From the usgisa to the edge of the lotus, in the odd and even clans, and in 
the seat in the middle of the cakra. | | 10} | 

Thus the individual letter, the six multiplied by the six, the thirty-six in the 
Yogini and Yoga Tantras, in the mandala the master of the mandala, [7.15] known 
as the one clan Tantra, the three clan, the five clan--what that is, that itself is 
expanded by the blossoming of a crore of a thousand one hundred thousands [10'°] of 
the of the Hevajra etc’s., and the Samdja etc’s, because the strength of the infinite 
number of inclinations [aptitudes] of beings.} Thus the rule about the Tantra. 

Now the internal symbolism of the mantra-deities is stated, "by the aggregates 
etc." Here by the five aggregates what has a five-fold nature is symbolized. By the 
aggregates and the five elements what has a nine-fold nature is purified. Together 
with the four organs of action [7.20] what has the thirteen-fold nature is symbolized. 
Together with the six senses what has a nineteen-fold nature is purified. Together 
with the six sense objects what has the nature of twenty-five is symbolized. Together 
with the five actions and organs of action, when the five organs of action have been 
entered into together with one’s own light and wisdom what has the nature of thirty- 


two is purified. Joined with the six organs of action and the six actions of the six 


' The andhata cakra, the “unstruck" or “unbeaten” cakra ts at the level of the heart--what 
strikes or beats regularly. 
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organs of action the thirty-four natured [is symbolized]; joined with the six 
aggregates and bodily elements, the thirty-six natured is symbolized.’ So the six 
aggregates, the six bodily constituents, the six senses, the six sense objects, the six 
organs of actions, [7.25] the six actions of the six organs of action, are the mandalic 
constituent elements. The mind and intuition pervading these are the Leader [the 
Buddha], everywhere. So one should purify the entire clan of the gazas by 
multiplying it by the mothers [vowels]. And with the voids, with the andhata etc. 
Here [8.1] with the six voids of intuition etc., with all the clans of the Victors, with 
the six symbolized aggregates, the sealing of the deities, from the usgisa to the end 
of the lotus, in the uneven and even clan, and in the seat in the middle of the 
cakra. Here in the drop in the usnisa-cakra Aksobhya is a. So in the heart, in the 
rahu disk, i is Amoghasiddhi. In the forehead, in the moon disk, Amitdbha is u. The 
odd [numbered] clan is in the odd [numbered] cakra. Likewise in the navel 
Vairocana is I, in the Supernova [Kdldgni, the "time-fire" of cosmic destruction]. In 
the throat, in the Sun, r is RaftneSa; in the private [cakra] am, in the intuition disk, 
[8.5] the Vajra-Being; thus the sealing of the deities--hence the rule for sealing the 
body. In addition, / is in the navel, u in the heart, ¢ in the throat, / in the forehead, 
a in the usntya is to be presented in the earth-etc. mandala [the female deities]. 
Likewise when sealing the mind-drop, Om is in the moon disk in the forehead, @/ is 


in the sun disk in the throat, Adm is in the rdhu in the heart, hoh in the supernova 


' Note that the numbering system is the same as that followed with the bijamantras referred to 
in 5.9 and commentary ahove. 
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disk in the navel. Likewise for the intuition-sealing, ‘the letter a because of the 
primal unproducedness of all things,’ so a in the vajra-jewel [the penis] is established 
as the sealing of the body, speach, mind and intuition. {|!10}| 
[8.10] Now the variety of faces is stated-- 

5.11: By the vajras there is the different faces, with the categories of the mothers 
[vowels] from the arms of the Lord of Victors; 

With the fattvas there is the categories of the consorts, then, and the latter 
also likewise by the body-vajra etc. 

In the thirty-six Yogatantras also, of immeasurable quality, in the division 
of many phonemes, 

In each individual letter-name, in the odd and even clans of the gods and 
goddesses. | {11}! 
[8.15] "With the vajras" etc. Here the one clan, three clans, five clans, [and] six 
clans vajras is meant. By these vajras there are the different faces. By the one 
clan the one faced [is symbolized]; by the three clans, the three-faced is symbolized; 
by the five clans the five-faced is symbolized, by the six clans the six-faced is 
symbolized [and] becomes the terrifying one [Bhima]. In this same way from the 


eight-faced etc., up to the hundred faced Haldhala,' the Leader is symbolized by the 


' Literally, the ploughed and unploughed. See Sddhanamald 27 (Haldhala-lokesvara- 
sadhanam), 28 (Arya-halahala-sddhanam {prajfdpdlitasy|), 29 (Hdlahala-sddhanam), 
(Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:65-75). De Mallmann classes Hdldhala under the ditferent forms of 
Avalokitesvara, though not with 100 faces (De Mallmann 1975:108,109.111), as in “he 
bodhisattva priyabodhisattva mahabodhisattva he hale aryyavalokitesvara 
paramamaitricitta...." (Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:72, 11.9-10). The sddhanas in Sédhanamdla 
mention only three faces for Hdldhala, not 100. Haldhala is also Siva in the Saivite Tantras. 
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constitutent elements; thus the rule in the other 7anrra of the Lord of the Victors. 
It is the same way in the Kalacakra Tantra; from the master of the mandala it is also 
stated in the Sadhana Chapter that "[He is] of one beginning and endless faces, many 
hands and feet, many [8.20] colors, [and] darkness at the end" (KCT 4.133). Here, 
by the categories of the mothers [vowels] of the four-armed one, there is the 
opening from the arms. Ha, hd, hi, hi, hr, hy, hu, hd are the eight dark blue [arms] 
from the amas quality; Ha, hd, he, hai, har, hdr, ho, hau are the eight red [arms] 
from the rajas quality; Hha, hha, hya, hyd, hra, hra, hva, hvd are the eight white 
[arms] from the sattva; so is it according to the Kdlacakraftantra]. Likewise, 
because the Universal Mother has all the gunas [i.e. sattva, rajas, and tamas], ham, 
hah, hl, hl, hal, hal, hia, hid are the eight yellow ones due to the intrinsic nature of 
the intuition face. This is the rule. [8.25] By the ¢attvas there is the categories of 
the consorts; so 4, J, r, a, L, ah, are the division into space, wind, fire, water, 
earth, and awareness; thus the sealing of the host of all the deities. And there is the 
latter also in that way for the body-sealing Om, the speech-sealing adh, the 
mind-sealing Adm, the intuition-sealing hoh; the sealing of the one clan is the 
unstruck a sound. In this way there is the sealing by the six clans, by the five clans, 
by the four clans, by the three clans, by the one clan in the thirty-six Yogatantras, 
of immeasurable quality, that have the categories of many letters, in the various 
Tantras, in each individual phoneme-name; thus it is in the ka-vajra, in the 
kha-vajra, in the ga-vajra, in the gha-vajra, [and] in the da-vajra. [9.1] In the same 


way also up through the thirty-six letters of the ca etc. [consonant groups]. In the 
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even clan, i.e. in the wisdom Tantra; in the odd clan, i.e. in the means TJantra, 
[this] is the rule for the sealing of the gods and goddesses. Externally it has the 
nature of the sun etc. [rucaka],' internally is has the nature of Buddha.}!11}} 

Now is stated the symbolism of the creation of the deities of the mantra by the 
creation stage-- 

[9.5] 5.12: The one seed and the one hero,” having equal flavor in the rajas,° 
become embraced by Wisdom; 

The five-natured one is regulated by the aggregates, and the nine-natured 
is also [regulated] by the constituent elements earth etc.;| 

This is accompanied by the earth etc., the eye etc., and there is the 
twenty-five-natured one, 

So when the teeth arise, indeed, also again with the teeth, the Lord who 
has the infinite cakra.|{|12}! 

Just as, at conception, the single mental consciousness, together with the 
support of the bodhicitta [the male seed and female ovum] that has, [9.10] with the 
sphere of the dharma-realm, become the embryonic mass, is established as the 
Ekavaira [the single hero],* [and] the intrinsic light and wisdom of birth has become 


internalized, so the divinity is established as the single-hero by the single letter ka. 


' Again we have the reference to an external/internal solar source/connection for the 
individual. 


2 Ekavira in the Tantric context refers to the male deity without his consort. 
3 [.e. having become completely mixed into the feminine sexual fluid. 


* The term ekavira, also used for Indra in the Rgveda, (as noted above) indicates, according 
to Stanley Insler of Yale, nothing other than "the A #1 guy." (oral communication). 
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Afterwards, that seed, having the equal flavor in the ovum [i.e. thoroughly mixed 
together with the ovum] becomes embraced by Wisdom. From that instinct (vdsand) 
the consciousness aggregate becomes embraced by wisdom [as] kd, because of being 
connected to the fourth [orgasmic] state--this is the rule.' So when the five 
aggregates issue forth, the embryo is five natured, and the divinity is likewise five- 
natured, [as] kd, ki, kr, ku, k]. So just as when the qualities of bone, liquid, heat, 
and motion arise, the womb, ruled over by the aggregates and constituent elements 
[becomes] nine-natured, [9.15] so the divinity also is established as kd, ki, ki, kr, kr, 
ku, ki, kl, kl. So just as when the organs of action arise, the mouth, hands, anus, 
and feet, together with the previous aggregates and constituent elements, the child 
becomes thirteen-natured, likewise the divinity [becomes thirteen-natured] as kd, ki, 
kt, kr, kr, ku, kit, kl, kl, kya, kra, kva, kla. Just as when the internal sense domains? 
arise in the womb, [the child] becomes nineteen-natured together with the previous 
aggregates etc., likewise the divinity as kd, ki, ki, kr, kr, ku, ki, kl, kl, kya, kra, 
kva, kla, ka, kai, kar, kau, kal, kah. Then just as when the eye etc. emerge [9.20] 
the child becomes twenty-five natured, likewise the divinity also is [twenty-five 


natured]: kd, ki, kf, kr, kr, ku, ka, kl, kl, kya, kra, kva, kla, kd, kai, kar, kau, kal, 


' Here is the schema: a) the bodhicitta has an ddhdra that is linked together with the 
manovijfidna. b) the dharmadhdtuvisaya induces movement. c) the resulting state/entity is 
called ekavira-a term current in Saivite Tantra as a name for Siva. and dating back to the 
Rgveda as a term for the most important Vedic deity, /ndra. d) the vijfAdna-skandha is 
connected to the turya state--discussed extensively from the earliest Upanisads onwards--and 
this connection is responsible for the vdsand whereby the vijAdna-skandha is embraced by 
prajfia. 

2 Adhyatma-visaya; since the embryo is still in the womb, the visayas of the senses cannot 
yet be external. 
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kah, kam, ke, kar, ko, kal, kam. Then when the activities of speaking, picking things 
up [with the hands], walking, evacuating, and urinating emerge, just as the child 
becomes thirty-two natured along with the five organs of action, likewise the divinity 
also is [thirty-two natured]: ka, kd, ki, kt, kr, kr, ku, ki, kl, kl, kha, k.hd, kya, 
kyd, kra, krd, kva, kvd, kla, kld, ka, kd, ke, kai, kar, kar, ko, kau, kal, kal, kam, 
kah;, thus the completion up to twelve years [of age of the child]. [9.25] Then up to 
the sixteenth year, just as when there is ejaculation of the semen for a child there is 
the fourth state [i.e. orgasm], [likewise] he who possesses the fourth [state] is himself 
the fourth body, the sixth aggregate, the sixth constituent element, the sixth sense 
organ, the sixth sense object, the sixth organ of action, the sixth activity of the organ 
of action.' In this way there are the six aggregates, the six constituent elements, the 
twelve bases of consciousness, the six organs of action, the six activities of the organs 
of action. So the thirty-six constituent elements are the support-reality, and the 
thirty-seventh is from this intuition-mind. [10.1] Likewise when the deity emerges/is 
complete, ka, kd, ki, kf, kr, kr, ku, ki, kl, ki, kam, kah are the twelve aggregates 
and constituent elements. K.ha, k.hd, kya, kyd, kra, krd, kva, kvd, kla, kla, k.ham, 
k.hah are the twelve organs of action and activities of the organs of action. Likewise 
ka, kd, ke, kai, kar, kdr, ko, kau, kal, kal, kam, kah are established as the twelve 
bases of consciousness. The leader of these constituent elements consists of five 


syllables, the great void, the means, [10.5] the drop-void, the six syllables, wisdom, 


' Note that the “sixth” level of aggregates, elements, etc. is said here to become activated or 
functional in the individual only when they reach the age of sexual activity. here idealized as 
the sixteen-year old. 
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the sound vam, the sound e, i.e. the sound eva; the Leader [Buddha], possessed of 
great bliss, just as [he] is the master of the mandala in the Ka-tantra, so [he] is 
demonstrated to be the master of the mandala in the Kha-tantra etc. Thus the 
aggregates and the constituent elements in the womb cavity are the twelve bases of 
consciousness, [and] in the external cavity are the [twelve] door guardians, i.e. the 
organs of action together with their sense objects. Here just as the youth after sixteen 
years is [known as] the lord possessing the infinite cakra, on account of generating 
the aggregates for sons and daughters,’ likewise, by emitting the arrangement of the 
five Tathdgatas, etc., the Leader of the host of deities becomes the lord possessing 
the infinite cakra [circle of beings]. This is the rule. In this sense, just as there is 
production of the body in the womb, likewise [10.10] when the deity is produced [one 
is] possessed of the foremost king of the mandala, as the sevdngam.’ Just as speech 
is produced, likewise there is upasddhanam for the one possessed of the foremost 
king of karma. Just as there is production of the bodhicitta drop, likewise there is the 
practice of joining the drop. Just as when there is ejaculation of the semen there’s 
production of happiness, likewise the subtle yoga is the mahdsddhanam. Thus the 
four-limbed practice as previously mentioned in the Adhydtmaparala is to be 
extensively purified. This is the rule.} 112]! 

Now the expansion of the deities of the clan from the constituent elements in the 


six cakras is stated-- 


'Te., having reached puberty and being thus able to procreate. 
2 Sevangam, sddhanam, upasddhanam, and mahdsddhanam are parts of the creation stage. 
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[10.15] 5.13: In the purified [cakra],' from the completely purified water, the 
dazzling white of the moon has the mark of the lotus, [and] is of immeasurable 
light; 

Mani,’ the lord of the world indeed; going on a horse and chariot is 
Mamaki,’ She of the beautiful lightning, |‘ 


Raudri,* and the Ocean,'‘ the Indra of the host,’ together 


' This is not a locative absolute--see commentary below. 


2 De Mallmann has no mention of Mdnt, nor is the name found in the GOS edition indexes to 
the Sddhanamald or the Nispannayogdvalf. Mant also does not appear in the GOS edition 
index to the Guhyasamdja, nor in Sneligrove’s index to the Hevajratantra. De Mallmann 
does list a Mdnakf, a name given in the mandala ot Kdlacakra tor Jambhaka’s wisdom 
counterpart. (De Mallmann 1975:250). The name literally means "the proud one." What’s a 
bit curious here is that Mdnf would technically be the nominative singular of mdnin, the 
masculine possessive of mdnah, or, “he who is proud." In the verse this would then be 
appositive to LokeSvarah, the nominative singular for “lord of the world." Pugdarikah 
however glosses Mdnf as Cundd--see commentarial footnote. 


3 De Mallmann describes Mamakt as the second name of the four great Wisdom consorts 
(Locand, Mamaki, Pandard, and Tard), associated with the Victors of the four cardinal 
directions. Mdmakt is generally associated with Akyobhya or Citta/CitteSa, and is usually blue 
or black. She may also be associated with the wild aspect of Ratnasambhava, Ratnaddka, and 
then is white. (De Mallmann 1975:249). See Guhyasamdjatantra 13 tor descriptions of the 
four Prajfds (Bhattacharyya 1931:70.12-19; Fremantle 1971:80-81). 


* Riipavajra, also known, according to De Mallmann, as Rapd and Vajrarapa, the 
personification of sight, usually located in the southeast. In the Kdlacakrarnandalam, she is 
split into two, one in the northeast, as the Sakti of Ksitigarbhah, and the other on the right 
side of the southern gate of the third circle, with Ksitigarbhah as her consort. She is usually 
white, from the line of the white Vairocanah, and always characterized by carrying a mirror. 
(De Mallmann 1975:326 and Bhattacharyya 1972:77). See also discussion of Sparsavajra 
below, footnote to 5.14. 


5 Raudri, the teminine derivative of Rudra, the wilder aspect of Siva, derived trom Indra. 

She appears, per De Mallmann, in the fourth circle of the Dharmadhdtu Vdgisvara mandala, 
as one of the seven mothers. In the Kdlacakramandalam, she is located on the northern lotus 
as one of the eight mothers on the eight lotuses of the speech circle, white in erotic embrace 
with a red Yama; of the eight lotuses, the cardinal directions are red, and white lotuses are in 
the intermediate directions. On the eight lotus petals surrounding her (in the 
Kalacakramandalam), are Gaurl, Ganga, Nityd, Tvarita, Totala, Laksan, Pingald, and Krsnd. 
The chief of her line is Amitabhah. (De Mallmann 1975:325-326 and Bhattacharyya 1972:78- 
80). Raudri appears, as one might expect. quite frequently in Saivite Tantric literature. She 
is one of the three Saktis of Sivah that together form the vibrational energy of the prdnah. 
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Raudri regulates those desiring to know, Jyesthd regulates those who are truly awakened, and 
Vama regulates the transmigrators (Vamd samsdrindm [$a prabhuSsaktir vidhdyint\ jyestha tu 
suprabuddhandm bubhutsindm ca raudrika|| Tantrdalokah 6.56; Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987:1137 & Gnoli 1980:214). At Tantralokah 6.52, Raudrifka] is, along with Jyestha and 
Vamd named as one of Siva’s three §aktis. (Prabhoh Sivasya yd Saktir vamd, jyestha ca 
raudrika|). Jayaratha explains in the commentary that the prdga and dtma are [respectively] 
Siva and his Sakti, and by the embrace of one of the three with ParameSsvarak, the two 
together regulate [the individual adept’s] effort. The combination of the three provides the 
vibrational energy of the pradnah. (Iha khalu paramesvara-sambandhinyd tadsdm vamddyam 
madhydd anyatamayé Saktyad sahabhitdv dtmaprdgau yatnavidhdyinau, prabhuSaktir dtma 
pranas ceti. Trayah sammilitah prdgaspandam vidadhati ityarthah). (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{3}:1133-1134 & Gnoli 198):213). [I would emend the Dwivedi & Rastogi text at 8.52b 
from satad-anyatamdv dtma-prdnau yatnavidhdyinau to etad-anyatamav ditma-prdanau 
yatnavidhdyinau, with etad referring to prabhuh and anyatama to one of the Saktis.] At 
Malinivijayottaratantra 5.32, in the chapter on the purification of the path of the worlds 
(bhuvanddhvan), atter purifying all the worlds, after purifying the time and illusion principles 
(kdlatatrva and mdydtattva), for purifying the knowledge principle, and /Svara, in the sakala 
(universe principle) there are said to be five worlds, Raudri, Jyestha, Vama, Sakti, and 
Saddsivah. (Kaul 1984:30 & Gnoli 1987:804). In the same text, in the 8th chapter on the 
All-desire-granting sacrifice whose observation provides that one will be honored with a 
yogint (8.1: athdtah sampravaksydmi yajanam sarvakamadam}| yasya darsanamatrena yogini- 
sammato bhavet (Kaul 1984:40 & Gnoli 1987:813), Raudri is one of nine powers (along with 
Vama, Jyestha, Kali, Kalavikarni, Balavikarnt, Balapramathini, Sarvabhitadamant, and 
Manonmant) meditatively visualized as arrayed on the eight petals and the pericarp of the 
lotus of the knowledge principle (vidyd-rattva). (Kaul 1984:47 & Gnoli 1987:818). 


6 Te. Varuna. De Mallmann gives Ndgavajra and Samudra as alternate names for Varuna, 
another Hindu deity integrated into the Buddhist Tantric pantheon. He’s guardian of the west, 
i.e. one of the Lokapdlas common to both Hinduism and Buddhism, and is found in the 
mandalas of Dharmadhdtu Vagisvara, Bhataddmara, Mahdvairocana, and probably 
Durgatiparisodhana. \n the Yogambara mandala Varuna is in the northwest, and in the 
Kélacakra he is to the right of the northern door of the body maydala, presiding over the 
month of Srdvana. He is always white, holding a serpent-noose, and mounted on a serpent 
hood of seven or eight heads. (De Mallmann 1975:437). The city of Varuna, Suddhavati, lies 
to the west of Mt. Meru, as mentioned at Tantrdlokah 8.52b (Rastogi & Dwivedi 
1987{4}:1389 & Gnoli 1980:251). Varuna’s mantra in the Saivite tradition is Om V Aum 
varunaya namah (Gnoli 1980:721n.30). In the fifteenth chapter of the Tantrdlokah, a chapter 
devoted to explaining the initiation of the disciple into the samaya (Samaya-diksd-prakaSanam 
nama paficadasSamahnikam-Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2725), in a section referred to in 
Abhinavagupta’s Table of Contents as explaining the portion of the power of light held by 
each world-protector (Lokapdldndm prakdSa-Sakty-amSatva-pradarsanam--Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{6}:xi), Abhinavaguptah tells us (Tantrdlokah \5.222b-225a) “What is the mastery of 
light: as for /ndra (East), that which is his is great, Agni’s (Southeast) is limited. Yarna’s 
(South) is terrifying, Nairrtya’s (a.k.a. Raksah, Southwest) is feeble, (or, as Jayarathah puts 
it, subordinate relative to Yama’s), Varuga’s (West) is illuminating. and Vayu’s (Northwest) 
is unsteady. Kubera’s (North) [shines] with an accumulation of riches [Kubera has great 
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with the twice-born serpent,' she who is tiger-faced, together with the owl-[face],” 


treasures], and in the dissolution of that [light] there is the Lord’s [portion], (i.e. Sanah, the 
Northeast), of invisible form, infinite, above Brahman, strengthening. In such manner are the 
world protectors known to have portions of light. (PrakdSasya yad aiSvaryam, sa indro yat tu 
tan mahah\\| so ’gnir yantrtva-bhimatve yamo raksas tad unima| praka@Syam varunas tac ca, 
caficalydd vdyur ucyate|| bhdva-saficaya-yogena vitteSas, tat-ksaye vibhuh| adrsta-vigraho 
‘nanto, brahmordhve vrmhako vibhuh!| | prakdSasyaiva Sakryamsd, lokapdalds tena kirtitah| 
Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{6}:2550-2551). I differ a bit from Gnoli’s translation; I think he 
mistakes the pattern in assigning Agnif the same splendour (“il suo fulgore") as /ndrah, 
Yama’s as dampened down and Nirrti’s as terrifying, and in describing Varuna’s light as 
diminished or passive ("la minorazione or passivita." There is no grounds for the "passivity" 
interpretation Gnoli profters, and noting his own tentativeness in this translation, he footnotes 
prakdSyam, Varuna’s characteristic, at 493n.94, as "L’essere illuminato" without explanation. ) 
(Gnoli 1980:463). Jayarathah similarly mistakes the phrase tatksaye as referring to Kuberah. 
The four cardinal directions are the ones with the strong powers of light, of differing 
qualities. The intermediate directions have less powerful portions, except for the northeast, 
being the Lord’s direction, and naturally infinitely powerful. 


” No doubt the same as Ganapatih or GaneSah. Also known, per De Mallmann citing from 
the Nispannayogadvali, as Vajravindyaka, Vighna, and Vindyaka. Though De Mallmann 
doesn’t mention it, Ganefa is mentioned in the Kdlacakramandalam as described in the 
Nispannayogavali, in the northeast corner, mounted on a rat or mouse, in the pericarp of the 
lotus, white, with an axe and vajra in his two left hands, a serpent noose in and moonstone 
jewel in his two right hands, embraced by Vdrdhl, governing the lunar days of the Srdvana 
(naksatrah--the 23rd.) (/§ane musakopari padmakarnikdydm ganesah sitah savyayoh parasu- 
ratne vamayor ndgapdfa§ candrakantamani§ ca vardhi-samdslistah| asya Srdvana-tithayah | 
(Bhattacharyya 1972:89). 


; Presumably Ananta, though I’ve yet to see Dvijaphagi as a name in other texts. In the 
Nispannayogavali’s description of the Kdlacakramandalam, the ten serpents are described as 
Situated above and below the vedi place in between the archways and the pillars. In the two 
wind circles to the left and right of the eastern door are, respectively. Padmah and 
Karkkofah, both black, embraced by Dog-tace and Crow-face. In the two fire circles [to the 
left and right] of the southern door are Vdsukih and Sankhapdlah, red, embraced by Hog-face 
and Vulture-face. In the two earth circles [to the left and right] of the western door are 
Taksakah and Mahdpadmah, yellow, embraced by Jackle-face and Garuda-face. In the two 
water circles [to the left and right] of the northern door, Ananta and Kulika, white, embraced 
by Tiger-face and Owl-face. In the void circle of the zenith-sky, Jaya, yellow, embraced by 
Blue. In the void circle of the nadir-hell, Vijaya, dark blue, embraced by lightning-eyes. All 
the serpents are in the Vajrdsana, with tour arms, holding with the right hands a jar of nectar 
and a vajra, and with their right hands a lotus and a gem. (Tatra purva-dvdrasya vdma- 
daksinayor vadyu-mandalayor yathdsamkhyam Padma-Karkkofako krsnau §vdndsyda-kdkdsyd- 
alingitau| Daksinadvarasya vahni-mandalayor Vasuki-Sankhapdlau raktau sakardsya- 
grdhrdsyd-samdpannau| PaSscima-dvarasya prthvi-mandalayor Taksaka-Mahdpadmau pitau 
jambukasyd-garudasya-daslisfau| Uttarasya dvarasya jala-mandalayor Ananta-Kulikau Suklau 
Vydghrdsya-Ulukdsyd-dlingitau| Urdhva-akdse Suinya-mandale Jayo harito nildlingitah| Adhah 
patdle §tinya-mandale Vijayo nilo vajrdksi-samdpannah, Sarve ndydh vajrdsanasthas 
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These expand from the left face with the highest compassion, and with the 
lightning possessor. | !13! | 

"Purified" etc. Here after sixteen years, just as there is a variety of vibrations 
of thinking on the part of men because of the intrinsic nature of the six constituent 
elements, [10.20] likewise [there is a variety of vibrations of thought on the part] of 
the Leader because of the divisions of the six constituent elements. In the purified, 
in the forehead cakra. From the completely purified water, because of the 
unconcealed water element, and because of the consciousness [samjfd] aggregate, the 
host of deities vibrates. The blazing white of the moon has the lotus mark, 
namely, of Immeasurable Light [Amitdbha]. Mamaki, destroyer of the lotus, 
unmoving, Mani [the proud one] is Cundd,' the lord of the world, She of the 


beautiful lightning, Raudri is Laksmi, the ocean, the Indra of the host, the serpent 


caturbhujah savyabhydm amrta-ghatam vajram ca vamdbhydm padma-ratne bibhranah | 
(Bhattacharyya 1972:90). Ksemarajah, Abhinavagupta’s chief disciple and commentator on 
several of the primary Kasmir Saivite Tantras, provides an unsourced quotation assigning 
each of the eight serpents to the planets in his commentary to 7.46 of the Svacchandatantram, 
(the chapter on the sovereignty over time--Kdlddhikdrah--see Introduction for detailed 
discussion). “Anantakh is said to be the sun, Vdsukif is said to be the moon! Taksakah is 
known as Mars, Kdrkofah is Mercury.| | Sarojah (i.e. Padma) is called Jupiter, 
Mahdpadmak is said to be Venus.! Sankhah is known as Saturn--hence the seven serpents are 
the seven planets respectively.!| The eighth serpent, called Kulikah, is the evil planet 
Raéhuh.\" (Inas tv ananta ityuktah, somo vdsukir ucyate| taksakah kuja ityuktah, karkotah 
somajo bhavet|\ sarojo gurur dkhydto mahdbjah Sukra ucyate| Sankho mandagatir jfheyah 
sapta ndgd grahdh ucyate|| aytamak kuliko ndma rdhuh kriragraho bhavet\ Dwivedi 

1985 {23:13 & see Gnoli 1980:216n.35) 

¢ Amend text to solitka, or uldka, not salitka. 


' According to De Mallmann, the meaning of the name Cundd is controversial. Cunda was 
the name of the fellow who gave the Buddha his last meal. There are three rather short 
sddhanas devoted to Cundd in the Sddhanamadld (129-131, each entitled Cunddsddhanam). 
She is also found at the south door in the body magdala of the Kdlacakramandala, embraced 
by Takkirdja, one of the ten krodheSvaras. She is always white. (See De Mallmann 
1975:143-145, and Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:270-273). 
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Ananta,' Kulika, Tiger-faced, Owl-faced; so the deities with supreme compassion 
expanded from the left face, i.e. from the white body-face. [10.25] Here Amitabha 
is sealed by consciousness [vi/fidna], the host of deities [is sealed] by Amitabha. The 
lotus mark provides success in the actions for peace and prosperity, because of 
water’s white color. In this way there is the emanation of the deities of the clan of 
Amitdbha, and their withdrawal, [understood] through investigation. | | 13} | 

Now the emanation of Amoghasiddhi’s clan is stated-- 
5.14: In the dharma [cakra], from the completely purified wind, having a lotus in 


hand and a sword [in the other hand], Amoghasiddhi’ and Tara,’ 


' Text should not be bold, though commentary appears to have an alternate verse reading 
here, since it glosses ananto ndgah kuliko rather than divjaphanisahito—the former is 8 
syllables, the latter 7. 


2 De Mallmann tell us that Amoghasiddhih ("pertection in success" or ‘perfectly efficacious’) 
is also known as Amoghavajrah and Dundubhisvarah, is chief of the karmakulah, 
characterized by the sword, chief of the jealousy lineage (/ryyd-kula), and chief of the 
Samaya-kula. (De Malimann translates samaya as “convention,” convention, covenant, or 
agreement, from sam + Vi, to [re]-unite, to gather together, to agree on something.) He 
typically occupies the northern part of the mandalam, and is usually colored green. (De 
Mallmann 1975:99-101 & 99n.7). In the Nispannayogdvali’s Kdlacakramandalam 
Amoghasiddhih is described several times as green (Bhattacharyya 1972:92, last two lines, and 
93, line 3), and once, in the eastern direction, as black or dark blue, with blue, white, and 

red faces, with his right hands holding sword, chopper, and trident, and left hands holding a 
fruit, a skull, and an khafvdngak, embraced by Locand. (Tatra purvasyam disi amoghasiddhih 
krsnak kysna-rakta-sita-vadanah savyaih karaih khadga-kartri-trisilani vamaih phalaka- 
kapdla-khafvdngani dadhdno locandlingitah| Bhattacharyya 1972:85). We do not find 
specific sddhands to Amoghasiddhih in the Sddanamald. As tar as I’ve found, the deity 
Amoghasiddhih does not appear in the Kagmir Saivite Tantras or commentaries. However, in 
Tantrdlokah 8.121-128, a section on the description of the origin of the paths of the ten winds 
in what are called the Atmospheric world etc. (Bhuvarlokddy-abhidhdne dafa-vadyu-pathandm 
ddyasya niripanam, Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:vii), we tind that one of the winds is named 
Amogha. Abhinavagupta’s discussion is largely based on Svacchandatantram 10.422bft where 
a 100+ verse section elaborates a cosmology of atmospheric geography and the inhabitants of 
the various realms. The World of the atmosphere extends up to the sun. Several levels up 
we find the Amogha wind, fifty yojands above the Ogha [flood] wind--the latter the source of 
the clouds that rain poison rain and cause disease. Pestilence and plagues reside in the 
Amogha wind. and it is inhabited by the three hundred million terrifying Vindyakds (obstacles) 
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born of Mahddevah. (Svacchandatantram 10.432-434a and 10.444: Yojandndm fatdd urdhvam 
vayur oghah prakirtitah| tasmims tu rogada meghd varsanti ca visodakam| | tenopasarga 
jayante marakah sarvadehinam| tasmdd [a]rdhvam tu tavadybho devy amoghahti sthito 
marut|| tasmims te mdraka meghd amoghe sampratisthitah| .... Amoghe vindyaka ghora 
mahddevasamudbhavah|\ trimSat-koti-sahasrani tasmin vadyau pratisthitah | |. Dwivedi 
1985{2}:169-170.) Abhinavagupta adds (at TA 8.126-126) that in the Ogha wind are the 
pifacds produced from Skandhah, and that the Vindyakds residing in the pestilence clouds [ot 
the Amoghah wind] steal away the completed actions of men whose soul is not fully 
accomplished. (Meghdh skandodbhavas cdnye pisdca agho-mdarute} tatah paficaSad urdhvam 
syur meghaé madrakasamjfakah\ | tatra sthane mahddeva-janmdnas te vindyakah| ye haranti 
krtam karma nardnam akrtatmanam|! (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:1444 & see Gnoli 
1980:258-259). 


3 De Mallmann provides extensive description of the different types of Tards found in Tantric 
Buddhism (De Mallmann 1975:368-379). Our Tard here is Tard Prajfd--one of the four 
great Prajfiads, Locand, Maémakt, Pandard, and Tard, who are often referred to simply as 
Locanddi--the wisdom consort of Amoghasiddhih. (De Mallmann 1975:374). She is however 
embracing Vairocanah in the western direction in the Nispannayogdvali’s Kdlacakramandaulam 
(Bhattacharyya 1972:85); she appears with SparSavajrd in the southeastern direction of the 
third sphere (Bhattacharyya 1972:86); and she is in to the south of the door in the eastern 
vedikaé of the speech circle (Bhattacharyya 1972:91). In chapter 17 of the 
Guhyasamdjatantram the four Prajfids are assigned to four primary elements--Locand to earth. 
Mamaki to water, Pandard to fire, and Tard to wind. The combination of the sky element 
and the lightning element is Vajradharah. (Prthivi locand khydtd abdhatur mdmaki smytd| 
pandarakhyd bhavet tejo vayus tdra prakirtita| khavajradhdtusamayak saiva vajradharah 
smyrtah|! Bhattacharyya 1931:137). In the Hevajratantram |.1.21 these tour are give are 
said to be expressed by biamantrds constituting the phrase evam mayd [Srutam] in the internal 
mandalam: ekdrena Locanddevi, vamkdrena Mdmaki smrtd| makdrena Pdandra ca ydkdrena 
Tarani smyta|! (Snellgrove 1959{2}:4 & 19159{1}:49). At Hevajratantram 2.4.65 Tara and 
the other three Prajfids are included in a list of countless goddesses headed by Nairdtmyd. 
(Snellgrove 1959{1}:106 and 1959{2}:70). Sddhanamdld contains several sddhands to 
Vajratara (93-97), including one by Aryanagarjunah and one by Dharmakaramatih, one to 
Tard by Anupamaraksitah (98), others to Aryakhadiravani-tara (89), to Mahattart-tdra (90). 
to Varada-tdra (91), to Vasyddhikdra-tdrd (92), up through 116, totaling 28, with 21 different 
variations on the 7aérd name (Bhattacharyya 1968{1}:xxi-xxii & 176-245), presumably 
representing a wide variety of local Buddhist practices. There are also two sddhands to 
Tarodbhavakurukullad (171 & 172) and a Tardstutih (309) (Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:clxxix. 
clxxxiii, 343-344 & 594). Though not, to my knowledge, a deity worshipped in any 
significant way in the ealier Kasmir Saivite Tantras, it is interesting that. unlike in the 
Guhyasamdja and Hevajra, where Tard is not placed at the beginning of lists of goddesses, 
Tara is included as the first of a group of Saktis in the retinue of SaddSivah at Tantralokah 
8.373b (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{4}:1595 & Gnoli 1980:287), mentioned again as the first of 
the group at TA 8.418b (Dwivedi & Rastogi{4}:1619 & Gnoli 292. In the second instance. 
Gnoli makes the mistake of taking tdrddyah as appositional with siddhayo; siddhayo is 
appositional only with the apimddi-ganah. Tard is not considered a siddhih.) Though Beyer 
(Beyer 1973) did a remarkable study of 7drd in Tibet, Tard in the Indian context has not 
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Vaigarbhah,' and Sparsavajra,” together with Atibala,° 


received quite the same attention. The word itself literally means "a star," and yoga-tdrds 
figure prominently in the astronomical astrological traditions as the primary stars in each 
naksatrah. The moon earns the name 7arabhartr in the Mrgendrdgama’s Kriyapddah 8.187a 
(Brunner-Lachaux 1985:313). Curiously enough, the pattern of designation using 7drd as 
first in the list of goddesses—that we find in Tantrdlokah, the 11th century Kasmir Saivite 
text, yet not in the earlier Buddhist tantrds, Guhyasamdjah and Hevajram-also appears in the 
Kalacakramandalam described in Abhaydkaragupta’s Nispannayogdvali, where we have the 
Tathdgatas Amoghasiddhih etc., and the Bodhisattvas in vajrdsanam, and Taradi-devyah in 
the lotus posture. (Bhattacharyya 1972:86). Later, at times in history not scrutinized in this 
dissertation, Tara is grafted wholeheartedly into the Hindu Tantric practice. In the 
Tardarahasya, a \5th-16th century work by Brahmdnanda, the guru of Paérndnanda (author of 
the Tattvacintdmani Tantric digest), Brahmdnanda places Tdrd in the fourth of five voids 
(ftinyds), with Aksobhya on her forehead. etc., and quotes several earlier Hindu 7antras 
featuring Tard. (Shastri 1900:xxix-xxx). The 7dardrahasya opens ‘Om homage to Tarini. 
praising 7drd, the most essential, the progenitoress of the three worlds, providing success in 
all endeavors, called ‘universal,’ bringing good fortune, the mayi ot SaddSiva, constantly 
praised by all the gods....” (Om namas tdrinye| taram saratardm trilokajananim 
sarwarthasiddhipradam sarvékhydm Subhaddm sadaSivamayim devaih sada vanditadm | 
natvd.... Shastri 1900: 153-4). 


' This name appears to be either a Kdlacakra variant of Khagarbhah (“sky-womb’) or simply 
a corruption of the text, since it does not appear in any of the other texts I’ve consulted. 
either Buddhist or Hindu. Vai is in no dictionary or lexicon I’ve consulted as ‘sky.’ It is 
rather an enclitic particle to fill out meter or for emphasis. Puydarikah has only khagarbhah 
in his commentary, suggesting the term was used in the verses he had. Though De Mallmann 
doens’t mention khagarbhakh, we find Khagarbhah embracing Locanad/Gandhavajra in the 
northwest of the Kdlacakramandalam described in Abhaydkaragupta’s Nispannayogavali. 
(Bhattacharyya 1972:86, line 4). I have not yet found any reference to a Khagarbhah deity in 
the KaSmir Saivite literature. 

2 Touch-lightning, or perhaps ‘electric touch.’ In the opening pages of the 
Guhyasamdjatantram, the Bhagavan is said to be accompanied by innumerable bodhisattvas, 
among whom is counted SparSavajrah (Bhattacharyya 1972:2, line 2 - Sanskrit: Rupavajrah 
also appears, as do most of the constituent elements, senses, etc.) Hevajratantram 1.4.1, the 
section on divine consecration (devatdbhisekam), mentions that the initiate will be honored by 
Rupavajra etc. (Snellgrove 1959{1}:59 & {2}:14). De Mallmann tells us that Sparsavajra is 
always in a different place, depending on what magdalam is under consideration. In the 
Kédlacakramandalam she is divided into two, being both in the southeast, and at the right of 
the western door in the third circle, both times united with Sarvanivaranaviskambhin (the one 
who blocks all obstructions). (De Mallmann 1975:351-352 & see Bhattacharyya 1972:85 & 86 
respectively). Another appearance in the Kdlacakramandalam, as described by 
Abhayadkaraguptah in the Nispannayogdvall (and not mentioned by De Mallmann) is to the 
south of the door in the eastern vedikd of the speech mandalam, next to Tard. (Bhattacharyya 
1972:91). Vajra, and the vajras of the various sense faculties and properties are not typically 
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Carcika,' and Srnkhala, |” 


a major topic of discussion in the Ka$mir Saivite literature (the tradition speaks more 
frequently of light rays, rather than lightning bolts). I have yet to find any reference to a 
SparSavajrah/a deity. 

3 In the verse we have the masculine form, in the commentary Pundarikah uses the teminine 
form Atibalad. In the western part of the Kdlacakramandalam as described by 
Abhayakaraguptah in the Nispannayogavall, we find Atibald, identified with Tara, embracing 
Stambhakah who is said to be like Vairocanah (Vairocanavat). (Bhattacharyya 1972:86, line 
9). Atibalah is one of the ten Krodhesvaras, listed under the name Vighndntakah at 
Dharmasamgrahah 11: Yamantakah, Prajfdntakah, Padmdntakao Vighndntako ’caratarkirdjo, 
niladando, mahdbalo, usnisa$, cakravarti, sambhardjas ceti|| (Kasawara et al 1885:3). In the 
first line of Abhaydkaragupta’s description of the maydalam, we tind Atibalak, along with the 
other KrodheSvards, arrayed on the ten spokes of the protection wheel (raks@cakram) in the 
inside of the lightning-cage (vajrapafjara) of the Kdlacakramandalam. Atibalah, Kumbhakah, 
Jambhakah, and Mana[vajkah are arrayed on the eastern, southern, western, and northern 
spokes of the raksdcakram. (Abhayakaraguptah notes that these deities are also known by 
alternate names, Vighndntaka tor Atibalah, Prajfdntakah tor Kumbhakah, Yamantakah tor 
Jambhakah, and Prajfiantakah (should probably be Padmdntakah) tor Mana[va/kah.) 
Niladandah is on the southeastern spoke, Takkirdjah is on the southwestern spoke, Mahdbaluh 
is on the northwestern spoke, and Acalahk (not in the Dharmasamgrahah list) is on the 
northeastern spoke. On the zenith spoke is Usgisacakravartl (given as two separate names in 
Dharmasamgrahak 11), and on the nadir spoke is Sumbhardjah. (Kdlacakramandale 
vajrapafjarabhyantare raksdcakram daSaram tasya puirva-daksin-paScimottardresv atibala- 
kumbhaka-jambhaka-manavaka vighndntaka-prajfdntaka-yamdntaka-prajfdntaka (or rather 
padmdantaka)-aparandmanah| Agneyddydresu niladanda-takkirdja-mahdbala-acalah | 

Urdhvare usnisacakravarti adha dre sumbhardjah| Bhattacharyya 1972:83). De Mallmann 
lists Atibalah under Vighndntakah, giving as alternate names Amrtakundalin, Vajrakundalin. 
Vajramrtah, Vighdtdmrtah, and Vighndrih. He possesses particulalrly powerful mantras. 
known as sdrvakarmikamantras (omnipotent, or completely effective mantras). (De Mallmann 
1975:447-450). Atibalah shows up in a list of the deities filling the thirty-four spokes of a 
cakram at Tantralokah 33.15a. Abhinavaguptah uses the term Subalah, and Jayarathah 
informs us that Subalah is a synonym of Atibalah (Subaleti Atibalah| Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{7}:3630 & 3634). Gnoli, as is his practice in Luce della Sacre Scrittura, simply inserts 
Jayaratha’s clarifications into his translation, without notation. (Gnoli 1980:758). Jayarathah 
quotes virtually the same list from Mdliniviajottaratantram 3.24 (3.20-23 in the KSS edition). 
where Atibalah is used instead of Subalah (Dwivedi & Rastogi 1987{7}:3634 and Kaul 
1984:16). The MVT/TA Atibalah however appears to have no relationship with the ten fierce 
deities of the Buddhist tradition. The name is rather one of a variety of variations on the 
name bala, i.e. Balas ca atibalas caiva balabhadro balapradah|\ bdlavahas cu balavan 
baladata balesvarah| (MVT 3.21b-3.22a) among thirty-four versions of Sivak springing forth 
from the womb of Saktih. 

' Carcika is in its earliest meaning repetition of a word while reciting the Veda (carcdpada), 
or more generally reading or recitation. We find Carcd listed three varieties of examination 
of the meaning of something by logical analysis at AmarakoSah 1.5.2 (and commentary): 
carca, samkhyé vicdrana (trayam pramdyair arthapariksanasya. (Amarasimhah 1885:30) The 
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second meaning of the word and the derivative cdrcikyam--apparently the etymological source 
for its use here in the KCT~is as one of three terms for bathing or smearing the body with 
fragrant salves such as sandalwood paste etc., is given at AmarakoSah 2.6.122 (and 
commentary): sndnam carcd tu carcikyam sthdsako ‘tha prabodhanam.} (carcd cdrcikyam 
sthdsakah trini candanddind dehavilepavisesasya ufi khydtasya)|. MaheSvarah adds in the 
commentary that Carcikad and cdrcikyam are considered to be synonyms (carcikaiva 
cdrcikyam| svdrthe syaf). A related term given in the same verse is patralekhd or 
patrdngulih, painting the head etc. with lines of fragrant substances. MaheSvarah tells us the 
practice is well known in such places as Kalingah--i.e. the Coromandel coast, the southeast 
coast of India along the Bay of Bengal. (Patralekhad| KalingddideSesu prasiddheyam). 
(Amarasimhah 1885:161). Despite this apparently Hindu origin of the name, I have not yet 
found it used in any of the KaSmir Saivite Tantric texts. De Mallmann, citing the 
Agnipurdnah, informs us that Carcikd is one of the names of Durgd (as Rudracarcikda), so one 
suspects that an originally local version of the goddess whose image was annointed with 
fragrant paste in the style of the Kalingds, evolved into a more prominent version. She torms 
one of the eight mothers in the Kdlacakra’s speech mandalam, embracing Indrah, in the East. 
(De Mallmann 1975:140). Specifically, according to Abhaydkaragupta’s description, Carcikd 
is in the middle of the pericarp of the eastern lotus situated on top of a preta in the speech 
mandalam; she is black, has one face with three eyes, is holding chopper and a trident with 
her two right hands, a skull and a kAafvdnga with her two right hands, and is embraced by 
Indrah. (Vdn-mandale....tatra pretoparisthita-purvabjasya karnikaydm carccika krsnd 
trinetrekavaktra savydbydm kartri-trisule vamabhyadm kapdla-khatvange bibhratt indrdlingita| 
Bhattacharyya 1972:87). Carcikd also appears as one of the ten daughters in the Jdlandhara 
pithah of the Kubjikd-lineage Tantra, the Satsdhasra- Samhitd (Schoterman 1982:222). 


* Literally, §¢nkhalah/a = an iron chain, particularly an elephant’s leg-chain. Here, 
§rnkhald is short for Vajrasynkhald, as glossed by Pundarikah. According to De Mallmann, 
the name designates three deities. Three sddhands are dedicated to Vajrasrnkhald in the 
Sddhanamald (nos. 207-209) (Bhattacharyya 1968{2}:413-415). One is the deity in the 
Mafijuvajra-mandalam, one is the Prajfid of Hevajrah, and one is found in the western door 
of the body maydalam of the Kdlacakramandalam, embracing the Krodhesvarah Mahdbalah. 
(De Mallmann 1975:432-24). (She lists both the GOS edition and a Paris manuscript, yet 
never cites anything other than “NSP (26)" referring to the fact that the Kdlacakramandalam 
is the 26th described in the Nispannayogdvali--neither page numbers nor folios are given for 
any of her citations). The description given by Abhaydkaragupta is that in the western door 
there is Mahdbalah, Vairocana-like, in a yellow chariot with seven yellow elephants; 
embraced by him is Vajrasynkhald, who is black, holding a gem and thunderbolt in her two 
right hands, and a water-pot and serpent in her two left hands. (PaSfcime saptapitagaja- 
pitarathe Mahdbalo Vairocanavat; anendslistd vajrasrnkhala, krsnd, savyabhydm munikulise, 
vamdbhydm kalaSasarpau bibhratt.| Bhattacharyya 1968:89.23-24) Vajrasrnkhald is also 
listed (not mentioned by De Mallmann) as the touch-desire goddess [in a group of goddeses| 
to the left of the door in the eastern vedikd of the speech maydalam. (Vdn-mandalasya vedisu 
icchddevyah| Tatra purvasyaém vedikdyém dvdrusya dakyind-dig-deSe vidvyecchd tdreva...... | 
dvarasya vame, samtdpanecchda 'tinileva, sparseccha vajrasrnkhaleva....| Bhattacharyya 
1968:91.14-17). We also find in Abhayakaragupta’s description of the Kdlacakramandalam, 
that the red, hog-faced Vdrdhi, who is in the pericarp of the southern lotus, on top of bull. in 
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[11.1] Nairrtya,' the Sidra serpents, the purifier [the wind], so likewise She of the 
dog-face, together with She of the crow [face], 

And these, with the lord of the three realms of friendly disposition, 
expanded from the eastern face. | | 14} |. 

"In the dharma [cakra]" etc. Here, in the heart, in the dharma cakra, from 
the completely purified wind constituent, from the purified samskdra, the mark of 
the sword is the host of deities because of the dark blue color. That is to say, 
Amoghasiddhi, Tara, He who is the destroyer of obstacles, He who has a dark-blue 


stick,? She who is extremely strong, [11.5] She who has a lightning leg chain, He 


the speech mandalam, holds a stick and a sword in her two right hands, and a chain 
(§ynkhald) and a plough, and is embraced by Rudrah. (Mahisopari yamyapadmasya 
karnikdydm varahi raktaé §ukaramukhi| savyayor danda-khadgau| vaémayoh Srnkhald-halake | 
rudrdlingita| Bhattacharyya 1968:87.17-18). 

' Erymologically, nairptya = consecrated to Nirrti = the goddess of death and destruction, 
given various geneologies in Hindu mythology, and often associated with Mrtyu [MW]. 
Nairrtya is a vyddhi derivative of nirrti, from nir + Jr, to go out or off, fall away from, 
separate, etc. The term nairytya is used by both the Hindu and Buddhist ¢tdatrikds to reter to 
the southwestern direction (see for example Bhattacharyya 1968:85.15 & 86.3). De 
Mallmann gives the name as a god (not a goddess), Nairrti, and tells us that he is also known 
under the names VajrdnkuSa, NiSdcara, and Rdksasddhipa. In the Kdlacakramandalam he is 
embraced by Aindrf in the west; in addition he is also found to the right of the eastern door 
in the body mandalam, embracing Rdksasi. (De Mallmann 1975:272-273). At Tantralokah 
8.51b Abhinavagupta tells us that Nirrti’s city is Krspdngdrd. (Dwivedi & Rastogi 
1987{43:1389 & Gnoli 1980:251). 


2 Niladanda and Vighndntaka are listed in Dharmasamgrahah 11 as two of the ten fierce 
deities. “The ten fierce ones [daSa-krodhah| are as follows: the destroyer of death 

{ Yamantakah], the destroyer of wisdom [Prajfdntakah], the destroyer of the lotus 
[Padmdantakah], the destroyer of obstacles [Vighndntakah], the unmoving king of the Takkas 
[Acara-fakki-rdja (the text reads -farki- yet this is not a word in Sanskrit. I’ve corrected it to 
fakki, following VMP 11.16 just below.); the bearer of the dark blue stick [Néladandal], the 
very strong one (Mahdbalah], the one dwelling in the crown cakra [Usnisa-cakra-vartin|, and 
the Sumbha king [Sumbhardja--I use the alternate reading trom the India Oftice Library 
manuscript; Sambha is not a word in Sanskrit. See note to VMP 12.21 below]." (Kasawara 
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who has the sky as his womb, She whose touch is lightning, Carcika, Vaisnavi,' 
the Wind, He who is devoted to the goddess of death [Nairrtya], the Lotus, 
Karkofaka,* She who is crow-faced, She who is dog-faced, these {all emerge] from 
the eastern face, from the thought-face. They expand with the lord of the three 
realms of friendly disposition. Sealed by the vijfidna of Amoghasiddhi, the host of 
deities, with Amoghasiddhi, possessing the mark of the sword, causing success in the 
actions of ruining an adversary and generating enmity, is black because of the color 
of wind. Thus the emanation and contraction of the deities of Amoghasiddi’s clan 


through the performance of what is proper.}! 141! 


et al 1885:3). Takkirdja appears in Guhysamdjatantra 13.144-146 (see Fremantle 1971:85): 
"In the centre of the sky imagine the divine Sun disk and visualizing the form of Buddha. 
transtorm [Buddha] into Takkirdja; imagine him fierce, with terrifying appearance, terrifying 
fear itself....". With regard to Takki-rdja, MW says the Takka are Bdhika people, the ‘name 
of a despised people of the Panjab.” Stein, in a note to Rdjatarangint 5.150, identifies 
Takka-desa as the kingdom called “Tseh-kia" by Hiuen-tsiang, located in the Panjab between 
the Bias and Indus rivers, with its capital at Sakala, probably between the Cinab and the Ravi 
rivers.” (Stein 1991{1}:205.150). It’s intriguing that one of the ten fierce deities would be 
named as the King of this people. Dey also locates Takka-deSa to the Panjab, and gives 
Mada-de§a and Arajfa as alternate names (Dey 1971:200). 


' Pundarika glosses Carcika as the teminine form of Visgu. De Mallmann says Carcikd is 
one of the names for Durgd integrated into the Tantric pantheon, also known under the name 
Cdmundda. She forms part of the group of eight mothers in the Kdlacakra speech mandala. 
(De Mallmann 1975:140 & 71). Bhattacharyya, in his description of the Kdlacakramandala 
in the introduction to his edition of the Mspannayogdvall, places Carcikd in the east on a 
lotus, standing on /ndra as a corpse (a common image from Durgd iconography) surrounded 
by eight yoginis. (Bhattacharyya 1972:79). 

2 De Mallmann, citing several passages in Sddhanamdld and Nispannayogdvali, gives the 
following list of eight ndgas or serpent deities commonly named in Tantric Buddhist texts: 
Ananta, Karkotakai, Kulika. Mahadpadma, Padma, Sankhapala, Taksaka, and Vdsuki. (De 
Mallmann 1975:268). Ananta, Taksaka, and Vdsuki are the three great serpents in the 
Mahabharata, Harivamsa etc., with Ananta also known as Sesa [Monier Williams’ 
Dictionary]. VaidyakaSabdasindhuh gives hilvavrksa, the Bilva tree, tor kKarkofafka/. (Gupta 
& Sena 1983:218). Monier Willaims gives “mormodica mixta” from Sugruta as the first 
definition. 
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Now the emanation of Ratnasambhava’s clan is stated-- 
5.15: In the enjoyment [cakra], from the purified fire, like the risen sun, the 
Jewel Holder and Pandara [vasini], 

He of the Earth womb, He who crushes, She who has the lightning bolt of 
the best flavor, the She-boar [making the sound sa], the fire of six faces, | 

The two kings, the two Indras of the serpents, She whose contraction of 
the brow is evident,'! She who is boar-faced, She who is vulture [faced];* 

These expand from the glorious left face with the supremely delighted 
Universal mother. | 115} | 
[11.15] "From the purified fire in the enjoyment.” Here in the throat cakra, from the 
purified feeling aggregate,’ from the purified fire, like the risen sun, i.e. colored 
red, the Jewel holder, i.e. Ratnasambhava. In this same way Pandara [vasini]. The 
destroyer of Wisdom,’ the king of the Takki, She who is the Crusher, She of 
contracted brow, He whose womb is the Earth, She who is the lightning of taste, 
She who is the Female Boar, the Young Maiden, Fire, Kartikeya,’ She of the 
boar-face, She of vulture-face, Vasukih,° Sankhapdla;’ these expanded from the 


' The text should read prakatita-bhrikutt. 

2 Sagrdhra: the use of sa-prefix does not indicate here ‘together with;’ it indicates here 
rather that the word asya is carried over; this usage is not uncommon in KCT verses. 

3 Add a visargah to Suddha-vedandyd. The genetive singular feminine in -d end in -ds: 
followed by a § the preceeding s becomes a visargah. See Whitney’s Grammar, Rule 172. 
4 Prajfdntaka, one of the dasakrodhah deities. 


> Kartikeyah is the name of the son of Siva and Parvati, also considered the god of war for 
leading Siva’s hosts against the demons. 


© Vasukih is one of three serpent kings (Sesah and Takaka are the other two) who was used 


as a rope during the churning of the ocean with Mt. Mandara, the churning that produced the 
fourteen divine treasures. Monter Williams gives the following description: “Vishnu intused 
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left face with the Universal mother who was supremely delighted. All are colored 
red, sealed by Ratnasambhava, providing the siddhis of subjecting another to one’s 
will, and drawing an absent person into one’s presence, since they are intrisic to the 
speech cakra. In this way, [11.20] there is the emanation etc. of the deities of 
Ratnasambhava’s clan through the knowledge of equanimity [samara]. Here, also, 
Ratnasambhava is sealed by consciousness [vijfidna].!|15} | 

Now the emanation of Vairocana’s clan is stated-- 
5.16: In the navel [cakra], from the completely purified earth, like the best gold, 
there is Cakrapdani (holding a disk in his hand], and the Sage, 


Vikambhi,' and Locand,” Oh excellent King, Stambhaka,* She who is the 


a portion of his essence into the body of an immense tortoise to aid in producing or 
recovering certain valuable articles, some of which had been lost in the deluge. For this 
purpose he stationed himself at the bottom of the sea of milk--one of the seven concentric 
circular seas surrounding the seven concentric circular continents of the earth--that his back 
might serve as a pivot for the mountain Mandara, around which the gods and demons twisted 
the great serpent V*suki. They then stood opposite each other, and using the snake as a rope 
and the mountain as a churning-rod, churned the milky ocean violently till, one by one, 
fourteen inestimably valuable or typical objects emerged. 1. They nectar conferring imortality 
(Amrta). 2. The physician of the gods and holder of the nectar (Dhanvantari). 3. The 
goddess of good fortune and beauty, wife of Visnu (Laksmi or Sri). 4. The goddess of wine 
(Sura). 5. The moon (Candra). 6. The nymph Rambha, celebrated as a kind of prototype of 
lovely women. 7. A fabulous high-eared horse (Uccaih-Sravas), the supposed prototype of the 
equine race. 8. The miraculous jewel Kaustubha, afterwards appropriated by Krsna. 9. A 
celestial tree (Parijata) yielding all desired objects. 10. The cow of plenty (Kamadhenu or 
Surabhi), granting all boons. 11. A mythical elephant (Airavata)--afterwards appropriated by 
the god Indra—prototype of the elephantine race. 12. A sacred conch-shell (Sankha), 
afterwards the property of Vispu (or Krsna), and supposed, when blown as a horn, to insure 
victory over his enemies.... 13. A miraculous unerring bow (Dhanus). 14. A deadly poison 
(Visa)." (Monier Williams 1974:109). 


” Sankhapdla, literally ‘conch protector,’ is a serpent demon’s name in Bhdgavatapurdna and 
Harivams§a. 


' She who is the supporting beam. 
¢ She who illumines. 
3 He who is a post or a pillar. Also the name of one of Siva’s attendants. 
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lightning bolt of smell [gandhavajra], | 
[11.25] Marici,' Aindri, and Sakra,’ together with He who has a pair of faces’ 
[and] all the Vaisya-serpents, etc., 

With the husband, and with endurance, [these being] beneficial to all 
people, [these ones] emerge from the western face. | | 16} | 
[12.1] "In the navel, from the completely purified earth." Here, in the navel, i.e. in 
the emanation cakra, from the purified form aggregate, from the purified earth 
constituent element, like the best gold, of yellow color, Cakrapani, and the Sage, 
1.e. Vairocana. In the same way, Locana [i.e. also golden, also in the emanation 
cakra, also from the purified earth constituent]. Yamdntaka,’ the exceedingly strong 
one, The Pillar Viskambhi, Gandhavajra, Aindri, i.e. Brahmdani, Sakra, i.e. 
Brahma,® Taksaka,’ Mahdpadma, She of the jackle-face, She of the vulture face, 
these, with the husband and with endurance, beneficial to all people, [12.5] 
emerge from the western face. From the knowledge face, yellow colored, they 


have the mark of the cakra, providing the siddhi of the actions of paralyzing and 


'N. of a Buddhist Goddess, mother of Gautama Buddha; patronimic feminine derivative of 
Marici, name of an Apsaras in MBh; a ray of light. 


@ Strong/powerful = /ndra’s feminine form. 

3 Yuga-mukha-sahito. 

* Yamdntaka is one of the ten KrodheSvaras; the name can also denote either Death the 
Destroyer, i.e. Yama, or, the Destroyer of Death--i.e. Siva. 

> Probably an alternate name for Mahdbala, one of the Dasakrodhah. 


© This is odd, since Sakra and Aindri are usually Indra and his consort--the latter a 
post-Vedic, perhaps Tantric invention: I’ve never seen Sakra and Aindri reterred to as 
Brahma and Brahmant elsewhere. 


? The third of the three royal serpents, with Vdsuki and Seysa. Takyaka = "the cutter." Seya 
is not mentioned in these groups of deities. 
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confusing, sealed by Vairocana. Vairocana is also sealed by consciousness [vijfidna]. 
So the emanation etc. of the clan of Vairocana is from knowledge of the 
mirror.!{16} | 

Now the expansion of the clan of Aksobhya is stated-- 
5.17: In the usnisa [cakra], from the purified void, He who holds the best 
lightining bolt, Aksobhya [and] the Mistress of the constituents, the two, 

The Usnisa, the Dharma realm, through the influence of the sky quality, 
the others Vajrapani etc., | 

In the secret [cakra], from the purified, all together, treasuries of peace 
and happiness, and [they are possessed of] speech lightning bolt, 

Expanding above and below, indeed, the abodes of many qualities, for the 
sake of the liberation of breathing creatures.|{17!} 

"In the usgisa cakra from the purified void." In the usnisa cakra from the 
purified consciousness aggregate, from the purified space constituent, holding the 
best lightning bolt, Aksobhya, sealed by knowledge, black colored. In this same 
way Vajradhatvisvari [the Mistress of the lightning bolt constituent]. The usnisa, 
[12.15] the lightning ham sound, She who is terrible eyed [Raudrdkst], the Fierce 
Queen, He who holds the lightning bolt in his hand,’ She who is the lightning bolt 
of the dharma realm, Visnu, Yama, the Conquering, the Naga, these from the upper 
face, from the void, expanding, the abodes of many qualities, i.e. providing the 


siddhi of all actions, possessing the mark of the lightning bolt, sealed by Akyobhya, 


' Vajrapanir should be bold, it’s in the verse. 
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from the black space color. Thus the expansion etc. of the deities of Aksobhya’s 
clan, through the knowledge of the well purified dharma constituent. 

Now the expansion of Vajra-sattva’s clan is stated, “In the secret [cakra], from 
the purified" etc. Here, in the secret cakra, [12.20] from the purified knowledge 
aggregate, from the purified knowledge constituent, possessing the lightning mark of 
the dark blue trident one, Vajrasattva, sealed by consciousness. In this way there is 
the knowledge constituent. Wisdom, She who is dark blue, the King of the Sumbha,' 
He of lightning-speed,” He who is exceedingly Dark Blue, the Fierce Mistress, Rudra, 
Crushing, He who is universally good [Samantabhadra}, She of sound-lightning, the 
victorious serpent [Vijayandga]. These expand from the lower face that has the 
characteristic of knowledge, [these being] beneficial to all people, for the sake of 
the liberation of breathing creatures, from the knowledge of the well-purified 
dharma element, [these being] colored dark blue, having the form of dark blue 
Aksobhya, sealed by Vajrasattva, adept at all actions. | 


[12.25] So in the six cakras there is the expansion of the deities of the six clans, 


' Sumbhardja is the name of one of the Krodhesvaras. Sumbha is the name of a people: 

MW reterences Rdmdyana, and gives a Lexicon reference for ‘name of a country, (cf. 
Sumbha-deSsa).’ Sumbha-deSsa, is a Colebrooke reference to the Name of a country: 
Sumbhapur, is the name of a town and distzict of "the modern Sambhalpur in the district of 
Gondwana."{MW]-also called Ekacakra and Harigrha. Dey identities Sumbha/Sumbha with 
Suhma, itself identical with Rddha, the portion of Bengal west of the Ganges. In medieval 
times the name of Sumbha was Léta ot Ldla. “The Buddha delivered the Janapada Kalydni 
Sutta while living in a forest near the town of DeSaka in the country of Sumbha as Sumha was 
also called." (Dey 1971:164, 195). Indeed, we find in the introductory story to the 
Telapatta-Jadtaka, no. 96, Book 1, that the story was told by the Buddha near DeSaka in 
Sumbha country. (Chalmers 1957:232). 


2 Vajra-vegah. Seal translates vega as ‘momentum’ in his discussion of the Vaisesika ideas of 
kinetics, though [ think ‘speed’ is more appropriate here. (See Seal 1985:137-144). 
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beneficial to the world; after sixteen years, since it produces the wheel of time, it is 
achieved--this is the rule. Here Aksobhya, in the dark blue form of Aksobhya, is 
sealed; the black consciousness aggregate, with the black Aksobhya, the dark blue is 
the knowledge aggregate. So where there is sealing by the four distinct clans of the 
body, speech, thought, and knowledge, there is Vairocana, white, because of the 
nature of the moon; Amitdbha, red, because of the nature of the sun; Aksobhya, 
black, because of the nature of Rdhu; Vajrasattva, yellow, because of the nature of 
the time-fire. So [13.1] by the relationship of the designation and what it designates, 
there is sealing according to the precept of the Practice Chapter. So Aksobhya is the 
sealing of Vairocana, Vairocana is the sealing of Amitdbha, Amitabha is the sealing 
of Ratnasambhava, Ratnasambhava of Amoghasiddhi; this is the rule on sealing. So 
the great lord of three-realms is to be known as the one possessed of the infinite cakra 
in all the other Tantras, in [both] the triple clan, and in quintuple clan. | | 17} | 
Now the expansion of the wisdom Tantra is stated-- 

[13.5] 5.18: On the cardinal direction petal Locand etc., situated on the 
intermediate direction petal is a skull filled with blood; 

Stretched out in an archer’s pose on the head of the sun, the conquering 
Soma Lord [Indra], really like the cloud of universal destruction; ; 

Garland-bound with skulls, speaking an ocean [of words], Heruka, with 
solar arms, 

With the seal, serpent, and tiger skin, wearing the torn skin and bones of 


the lord of the elephant of universal destruction. | | 18} | 
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"On the cardinal direction leaf" etc. Here, as communicated in the 
Cakrasamvara, are the four lightning sky-goers etc., Locanda’ etc., [13.10] whose 
intrinsic nature is the earth etc., [and] who provide the perfections (siddhis) of 
expiation etc. And they, further, being divided into the black color etc. of the 
thought and the mouth etc., are not the providers of the action perfection 
(karmasiddhi) of earth etc. So it says-- 

By the yellow paralyzing is to be accomplished, by the white, pacification etc. 
{is achieved] on earth| 

Subjugation and drawing towards oneself [is accomplished] by the red, [and] 
by the black ruination of the adversary, etc. [is accomplished] | | 

So, from through the influence of the black color/syllable, the Lightning d@kini 
is the wind constituent; from the color red, Lama’ from the fire constituent; [13.15] 
from the yellow color, She whose rise is cleft,’ the earth constituent; from the white 
principal color, She of beautiful form, the water constituent. So, just as there are, 
respectively, for the thought, speech, knowledge, and body faces the colors black, 


red, yellow, and white, likewise for each of the nine goddesses such as Pracanda’ 


' Locand should be in bold, it’s from the verse. 


2 This word is not in MW or Apte; the closest word in Sanskrit is Lamakah = a lover. 
Most likely this a transliteration from Tibetan, supporting a dating of at least this portion of 
the commentary from post 7th century c.e., after the beginning of the Tibetan translation 
phase of Buddhism--a return influence, as it were. Hemacandra includes her in his 
DeSindmamald (12th century), as a ddkini (Pischel 1938:280). 


3 Khanda-roha. Khanda-indu = the crescent moon. Khanda = break, fissure, fragment. 
portion. Roha = growing, rising, ascending; height, altitude. This also appears to be a 
sexual reference, to "she whose rise is cleft," i.e. a woman who Is no longer a virgin. 

“ Pracanda -- the term as an adjective = vehement, violent. impetuous: strong, powerful. 
fierce. 
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etc., situated in its cardinal directions areas, a color is to be understood for what has 
the designation of the great mark. This is the Bhagavdn’s rule. Therefore, for those 
possessing little fortitude, here, with the short teaching on the Kdlacakra by 
MafjuSri,' he alone is illuminated as being manifest. On the cardinal direction leaf 
Locana etc.; i.e. on the western leaf Locand is [designated] according to [her] color; 
She who is ascending the crescent is yellow, since she has the intrinsic nature of the 
anal-channel. [13.20] Since it is the color of earth the western knowledge face of 
Kdlackra is yellow, since it has the intrinsic mark of Heruka. On the northern petal, 
according to the color of water, Rupini is white; the northern body and mouth are 
white due to the intrinsic nature of the /aland.2 On the southern [petal] is Lamd, red 
because of the color of fire; [her] body and face are red due to the intrinsic nature of 
the rasand.’> On the eastern petal the lightning bolt ¢akini black/dark blue because of 
the color of wind; [her] body and face are black/dark blue due to the intrinsic nature 


of the urine-channel. In the same way, due to the intrinsic nature of the avadhiti,* 


' Neither Mafjusriyaé nor Kdlacakra are in the verse; the boldface here is honorific. 


2 Lalanéd = a woman in general, or a wanton woman. By a process as yet unrevealed, the 
term came to be used in Buddhist esotericism for one of the two major subtle-body channels 
alongside the central channel running through the spine, the avadharti. The equivalent term in 
Hindu esotericism is idd. 


3 Rasanaé = the tongue. The word is also often spelled rasand, a term referring to a rope. 
cord, or a woman’s girdle. This term came to be used in Buddhist esotericism for the third 
of the three major channels of the subtle body, this one running along opposite side of the 
spine from the /aland. It is equivalent to the Hindu term pingala. 


4 Avadhutt = the Buddhist name of the central channel of the subtle body running through the 
spine. The word avadhitah = an ascetic, one who has renounced or shaken off (ava + 
Vdhi); Javadhi also = the shake, move, waver, or tremble. So a literal translation of 
avadhiti would either be “she who shakes, moves, vibrates or trembles.” or "the female 
ascetic." The name is also used in the erotic tradition to depict an ideal type of woman. 
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the Lightning She-boar is black, according to the intrinsic nature of the Sankhint.' 
Kalackra, the lord Heruka, is colored dark blue. So, [13.25] on the spokes of the 
thought, speech, and body cakras, in the east, in southeast’ there are the black 
sky-goers; in the south, and in the southwest,’ the red ones; in the west, and in the 


northwest,* the yellow ones; in the north and in the northeast,° the white ones. In 


"In subtle body physiology, Sankhint is the name for the channel that runs inside of the 
avadhiti. It is certainly intriguing to note that of the Buddhist names of the three major 
channels, and the name for the inner central channel, three detine types of women (Sankhini. 
avadhuati, and laland), while the fourth is the name for a woman’s girdle (rasanda). Sankhini 
= one of the four types of erotic women (Sankha is the conch shell: Sankhin, the conch 
possessor, is Visgu or the commanding general; Sankhini, the feminine possessive). 
According to the Ratimafjari she is: “One with long or very long eyelashes, superbly 
beautiful, elegant in the enjoyment of passion, endowed with grace and qualities; her throat is 
adorned with the three lines, graceful in the play of passion, she certainly is Sankhint. 
(Dirgha-atidirgha-nayand, vara-sundarl, yé kimopabhoga-rasika guna-Sila-yuktd | 
Rekha-trayena ca vibhisita-kantha-de§a, sambhoga-keli-rasika, kila Sankhini sa|| (The other 
three types are citrin, hastini, and padminf.) MW, citing Kdlacakra, gives "N. of a Sakti 
worshipped by the Buddhists." Ratimafjari (5) defines citrini (of varied talents and good 
qualities) as: ‘She knows the essence of elegance, is not too short, she has a nose lovely as a 
sesamum blossom, with lovely lotus-like eyes; endowed with full, firm breasts, beautiful, of 
restrained virtue, lovely with all good qualities, the Cirrini of beautiful face.’ (Bhavati 
rasirasajfa natikharva, na dirgha tila-kusuma-sundsd, snigdha-nilotpaldaksi; 
Ghana-kathina-kucddhyd sundart baddha-Ssild sakala-guna-vicitra citrint citravaktra.) 
Ratimafjari (8) detines Hastini as: “With thick womb, thick buttocks and lips, thick fingers, 
thick breasts, amiable; eager for love, delighting in intense sexual passion, a tremendous 
eater, (unusually short), indeed the Aastini is, she is considered the female elephant. 
(Sthila-dhara sthiila-nitamba-bimbd sthala-angulih sthila-kucd susila| Kdmotsuka 
gddhha-rati-priyam ca nitdnta-bhoktri (nitambha-kharva) khalu hastini sydt (karini matd sd) | | 
Ratimafjari detines Padmini as: ‘She has lotus eyes, her nostrils are petite, she has a large 
pair of breasts, lovely hair, a slender frame: a gentle and agreeable voice, delighting in song 
and instrumental music, well-dressed over her entire body, the Padmini. with a lotus’ scent.’ 
(Bhavati kamala-netra ndsikdksudra-randhra, aviralakucayuymd cdrukeSi krSdngi} 
Mrdu-vacana-suSild gltavddydnurakta sakala-tanu-suveSd padmini padmagandhd.) (Quotations 
trom Apte’s dictionary.) 

2 The southeast is governed by fire; hence it is known as Agni or dgneya. 


3 The southwest is governed by Nirrti ("decay, destruction")--one of the names of the 11 
Rudras or forms of Siva~hence the southwest is called Nairrtya. 


“ The northwest is governed by the wind, hence it is referred to by vdyava (from vdyuh). 
> The northeast is governed by /Svara, hence it is called /Sana. 
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the same way in the eight death grounds the goddesses should be recognized. By 
their spreading open [as petals do], the Karmaprasara [the spreading of action] etc. 
Tantra[s] were stated, with the commentary written by Vajrapdni,' of six thousand 
[verses]; it is understandable in the Laghutantra, so it is not written here. What’s 
residing on the petals of the intermediate directions is easily understood. Similarly 
the Samdja and the Mdydjala [14.1] are well known [and] easily understood, so 
they’re not written about here. Hence here is the expansion of the thought, speech, 
and body lightning. This is indicated by the sé#ra in the root Tantra-- 

Two and one, three, one and a half, a half, since the one, the four, [and] the 
one, |? 

The four, the one, and the four and the one, the portion in the thirty-two etc. | |° 
[14.5] The remainder, the enclosure etc. belongs to the Kdlackara mandala. |\ 18} | 
5.19: With the goddesses whose moon-bodies are blue, red, and white there are 
the three cakras on the outside; 

The six lightning bolts with anger-born [deities], who have two arms and 
one moon face, likewise born from the elements; |! 
In the door the Candas [the fierce ones], standing on corpses, and in the 


intermediate direction[s], the restrained ones, holding in their hands a knife and 


' Bold is honorific here: Vajrapdni is not in verse 5.18. 

2 In the Bhatasamkhyd system, candra is a name for one (there’s only one moon for earth): 
yuga is a name for four (there are four yugas). 

3 It’s not clear to me what’s being referred to here. The numbers given add up to 24. Bhdga 
would have to be eight to get thirty-two, and bhdga does not appear as a name for eight in 
any of the lists I’ve consulted. 
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skulls, 

In the four hands of the heroes there are lightning bolts, and the two-faced 
drum, the lightning khafvanga,' and the bell. 

[14.10] 5.20: In the glorious Mt. Meru’s eight directions, in the earth and water 
circle, all the seats and adjacent seats;” 

The field, in the gathering place,’ the meeting place,* and the cremation 
ground, |! 

And in the middle of the fire and wind; thus in the district, in the city, 
the deities should be known as residing in the cardinal and intermediate 
directions; 

The name of the wisdom Tantra was emanated from the eastern face by 
the lord of the three worlds. | |20} |! 

5.21: In the womb the cakra has nine portions; in the moon and sun lotus, half 
the portion is from the mandala; 

[14.15] From the rows of the diamond/lightning bolt supports is also constructed 
the great presiding deity of the aggregates and constituents; 


On the external enclosure wall are located the moon and sun seats for the 


' The kdpdlika staff, topped by a skull, the khafvanga, is likened to a lightning bolt here. 
See Chapter 3.2.4. 

2 Pitha and upapitha. These are “seats” of the deities, usually pilgrimage sites where 
particular deities are thought to personally reside with some living presence, either invisible, 
or located in some temple, tree, rock, river, ete. See Chapter 10.6. 

3 See Chapter 10.6 for a discussion of these terms. Chandoha is a Prakrit form of samdoha, 
a term referring to a group of people gathered together, and hence a pilgrimage site. 


* Meldpaka. See Chapter 10.6. of this dissertation. 
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senses and their objects; 

Situated on the sun [seats] are the door guardians, and the clan of the 
latter group is on the sacrificial altar, all around. | }21!!' 
5.22: In what begins thus the six forms are also sung; likewise the Yogatantra 
{Guhya] Samaja; 

The fierce ones are in the corners; on the side of the sense objects and 
senses is the Crusher, with grain in his hand; | 
[14.20] The mouth and the two feet, the hands and the anus, the vagina, the sun, 
and the moon have the intrinsic nature of the time-channel; 

Wisdom and means together, three-faced and six-armed, emanating from 
the left mouth.| {221} 
§.23: The cakra is in the three-cornered womb, oh ruler of men; from the 
mandala itself it has three portions, 

The presiding deity of the constituent elements and aggregates; again, is 
in the latter hole, the eight sound-lightning bolts etc.; 

In the externally situated mandala indeed, in the ten directions, the 
disciplined fierce host, situated on the sun [seat]; 


[14.25] On that enclosure wall are gathered together the bodhisattvas who have 


destroyed the ages [the four yugas] of the ocean [of existence].{ {23} |? 


' The vedikd is the sacrificial alter used in Vedic rites. 


@ The four yugas are kyta/satya [1.728 million years], dvdpara [1.296], ereta [864,000], and 
kali [432,000]; The aggregate or mahdyuga is 4.320 million years. A kalpa = 1000 
mahayugas, or 4.320 billion years. 
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[15.1] $5.24: The net of illusion is three-fold, having three faces and six arms, 
according to the divisions of the deity’s body; 

The beginning of a kalpa, in its entirety, is through the influence of the 
cold heart emanated from the left face; 

The Tantra [that is] interpenetrated by yoga is of two kinds’ here, the 
great vow of the sky-going women, 

With six cakras, with six clans indeed, Oh King, with the cremation 
grounds, emanated from the western face. | |24|} ! 
[15.5] Now the mandala of the Mahdsamvara [great vow] is stated-- 
5.25: Stringing out the mandala with the strings apportioned along the six holes, 
reaching the wind circle, 

And [stringing out] the lotus petal from the womb, with each of the six 
sections, with half the pericarp, 

[Stringing out] the row with the knives, discus, lotus, jewels, and with the 
swords, and best thunderbolts, the pinnacle with each of the two portions, 

{Stringing out] the door with the suns and [stringing out] the sacrificial 
altar and eating place with the six seasons.!|25| | 
[15.10] 5.26: [Having strung out] the line of the five enclosures with the three 
flames, the tablet at the base of the garland 

With the suns [12], the side, the cheek, and with the three guna 


[multiplied] suns [12] the arch at the top of the pillar, | 


‘Or, “twice multiplied." 
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One should make the eight doors in the cardinal and intermediate 
directions; the great magdala is circular; 

The lotus in the middle of that is of all the colors, has a cavity for the sun 
and moon, and has a seat in the pericarp. | |26| | 
5.27: The cakra and the dark blue line, the yellow/green’ earth also, the black 
earth, the yellow cakra, 

The red earth, the white cakra, the white earth and white line, the red 
cakra, | 
[15.15] The yellow and dark blue earth, also, and the black there should be, and 
the black colored cakra, 

With the six sections the subsidiary earth, from the influence of the 
progenitor’s happiness the door-cakras are like that.! |27} ! 
5.28: On the outside the sixteen cremation grounds, and through the clan’s 
dominion the eight womb goddesses, likewise; 

The eight skulls on the leaf[ves] holding the immortality nectar, the 
goddesses on the eight leaves; 

On the outside, the goddesses of the dramatic love dance etc., in the 
cardinal and intermediate directions, likewise the eight serpent-kings; 

Outside of that the earth, water, fire, and wind enclosures, and the row of 


diamonds/lightning bolts. | |28} | 


" Harita can denote yellow, pale yellow, green golden green. brownish red. 
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[16.1] "With the strings” etc. [i.e. from 5.25 ff.]: Here, from the western face, from 
the knowledge face, the Great Cakrasamvara, the two multiplications of the three 
Cakrasamvara, since it is with the six cakras, with the sixteen cremation grounds. 
Therefore the mandala of this one is round, for the purification of the eight doors. 

So the characteristic of this mandala is stated, “with the strings apportioned along the 
six holes." With the ninety-six sections. By those reaching the wind circle, i.e. in 
the world-realm, by those reaching 400,000 yojanas,' ending in the wind circle. In 
the body, [16.5] by those reaching four cubits. Stringing out the magdala with the 
ninety-six strings, in the middle of these, one should make the cakra individually with 
each of the six sections; in this way [one should make] the cakra with each of the 
six sections. Also the lotus petal is joined with half the pericarp, with the six 
portions. So in the seven there are forty-two sections in the east, the same in the 
west, the south, and in the north; the eighty-four sections of all of them go to the 
same place. By the remaining ones in the ninty-six, by the six sections in the twelve 
sections, the eastern earth, also thus the western, in the same way also in the north 
and the south [on the left and on the night], the strings are purified in all the 
directions; i.e. there, [16.10] in the middle of the previously stated six sections, by 
the four, there is the lotus petai; by the two there is the half pericarp. In this way 


there are the spokes of the wheel by the four, by the two there is the row of marks,’ 


' = 3.6 million miles? 

2 Cihna-dvalf; MW cites Vardhamihtra’s Brhatsamhitd 3.3 giving cihna as “zodiacal sign." 
Bhat however translates Brhatsamhitd 3.3's use of cihna more accurately as simply a mark, 
sign, or object. Chapter 3 opens with a discussion of how the point in the stars where the 
Sun’s northern or southern course begins has changed over the centuries. Formerly the sun’s 
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in the middle of the pericarp etc. there is the lotus of sixteen petals, on the outside of 
the petals of the lotus there is the dark blue row of pericarps. Its earth is black on 
the surface. And in the same way the spokes of the wheel are dark blue in the 
knowledge-constituent cakra. Then in the earth-constituent cakra the row of cakras is 
yellow, as are the spokes of the wheel, on the surface the earth is black. In the 
water-constituent cakra the row of lotuses is white, as are the spokes of the wheel, 
the earth is red on the surface. In the water-constituent element cakra the row of 
gems is red, as are the spokes of the wheel, and the earth is white on the surface. 
[16.15] In the wind constituent element cakra the row of swords is black, as are the 
spokes of the wheel, the ground is yellow on the surface. In the space constituent 
cakra, the lightning row is black, as are the spokes of the wheel, and the earth on the 
surface is dark blue. Then with the six sections the subsidiary earth, from the 
influence of the progenitor’s happiness [5.27d]. In the east and in the southeast the 
black, in the south and in the southwest the red, in the west and in the northwest the 
yellow, and in the north and in the northeast the white, the door-cakras are like 


that--thus the eight cakras of the great cremation grounds. At the end of the eight 


southern course (daksindyunam) began from the star As/esai, and the northern course 
(uttardyanam) began trom the star Dhanisthd. So it was stated in the ancient Sdstrds. 
However, by the sixth century CE the situation had changed. The southern course began trom 
the beginning of Cancer, and the northern course began from the beginning of Capricorn. 
One could verify this fact--that contradicted what was stated by the ancients—-by direct 
observation. One way to do this was to mark the rising or setting of the sun against a distant 
object (ddrastha-cihna-vedhdd udaye 'stamaye ‘pi). (Bhat 1981{1}:23). The distant object 
serves aS a reference point during sunrise or sunset, and then can be checked against the stars 
once it becomes dark. Cihnam is used for ‘mark’ or ‘sign’ several times in Brhatsamhitd 54, 
the chapter on exploring water springs. (see Bhat 1981{2}:1027 [Sanskrit word index] and 
1981{2}:499-526). Warahamihirah tends to use rdsif, the common term, for zodiacal signs. 
(see e.g. Brhatsamhitd 96.14a, Bhat 1981{2}:853). 
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doors, there are eight cremation ground cakras in the inside of the eight doors. So 
the sixteen cremation ground cakras have eight spokes, the eight goddesses are on the 
eight petals of the womb lotus, the skulls on the eight petals are filled with the nectar 
of immortality; in the insides of the inside of the eight goddesses, in the eight spokes 
in the six cakras, there are the forty-eight goddesses of the seats and adjacent seats 
etc. And so they are to be known as the heroines. On the outside, on the sacrificial 
altar, the eight serpent kings,' at the base of the arch and pillar, the Dance of Love 
[goddess] etc. are on the arch over the door; the remaining characteristics of the door 
etc. are understood according to the Kdlacakramandala. | | 25-28 | | 

Now, on the six cakra spokes etc., the seeds of the goddesses are stated-- 
[16.25] 5.29: And with the short and long vowels, also, sa, ta, pa, fa, ca, ka, are 
the void etc. syllables of the earth etc.; 

In the spokes of the wind etc. the longs [i.e. the long vowels], through the 
influence of the course of the sun,’ have the intrinsic nature of the earth etc. 
constituent elements; | 

On the upper etc. spokes, the shorts [i.e. the short vowels], through the 
influence of the course of the moon, are at the top of each individual cakra spoke; 

In the door, [and] in the space between the doors, situated on the surface 


of the sky, joined with ha and ksa, [they are] everywhere. | {291 | 


' Verse 5.28c. 

2 I would suggest that the phrase ravi-carana-vasat is not incidental as an explanation for why 
the long vowels have the intrinsic nature of the basic constituent elements: it’s also curious 
that dhdtu is mentioned repeatedly, while pafcumahabhita is not mentioned here. 
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[17.1] "With the longs" etc. With the longs, with the five vowels, Lae, t, a. 
And with the shorts, a, i, r, u, {, separated by these, of the six consonant classes of 
sa, ta, pa, ta, ca, ka, the void etc. syllables of the earth etc. are the longs in the 
wind etc. spokes. Here, in the knowledge cakra, there is the omnipresent presiding 
deity; for him, s7 is in the northwestern/wind spoke, Api is in the northeastern/lord 
[spoke], sr in the southwestern/death [spoke], sf in the southeastern one, /.kd in the 
nadir. In between the cakras of the northwest and northern cremation grounds, these 
five ddkinis are the leaders of the five mandalas [17.5] at the transit into Scorpio, 
since they bring life-breath to all intelligent beings,' i.e. by means of contraction in 
the right nostril. Then at the transit into Sagittarius, on top, Aka is in between the 
northwestern and western cremation ground cakra; in the eastern spoke of the 
knowledge cakra is Si, in the south is sy, in the north is Apu, in the west is s/; the 
current of the left channel is in the transit into Sagittarius. Then in the earth cakra 
the dental class is the presiding deity. For that [deity], ¢7 is in the northwest, shit is 
in the northeast, dr is in the nouthwest, dhi is in the southeast, nd is in the nadir, in 
the northwest door, in the middle of the cremation ground cakra, i.e. at the transit 
into Virgo. Likewise in Libra, in the zenith, na, in the western door, dhi, [17.10] in 
the east dr, in the south dr, thu in the north, th/ in the west.? Then in the water 
constituent element cakra, the pa class is the presiding deity. On its northwestern 


spoke is pi, phd is in the northeast, br is in the southwest, DAT is in the southeast, md 


" Satrva appears to be the Sanskrit equivalent of homo sapiens. 
2 There are two bijamantras tor the west here: should one be pdtale. instead of pascime?. 
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is in the nadir, in the northeast door. In the same way there are the presiding deities 
in the transit into Cancer. Likewise in the Leo transit, ma is in space; in the 
northern door on the eastern spoke is bhi, in the south is by, in the north, phu, and in 
the west p/. Then in the fire cakra, the ta class is the presiding deity. On its 
northwestern spoke is ¢/, Aid is in the northeast, dr in the southwest, dho in the 
southeast, below ad, in the southwest door--thus it is in the Taurus transit. Then in 
Gemini, 7a is in the zenith, in the southern door cremation ground, on the eastern 
spoke [17.15] ghi, on the southern gy, on the northern ¢hu, on the western ¢/. Then 
in the wind cakra, the ca class is the presiding deity. For that, c/ is on the northwest 
spoke, on the northeast spoke chi, on the southwest /r on the southeast jh, in the 
nadir fid, in the southeast door, in the Pisces transit. Then in the Taurus transit, in 
the zenith fia, in the eastern door cremation ground cakra, on the eastern spoke, /hi, 
on the southern, jr, on the northern chu, on the western c/. Then in the space- 
constituent element cakra the ka class is the presiding deity. On its northwestern 
spoke, kj, in the northeastern kha, in the southwestern gr, in the southeastern ghi, 
below 7id; in between the southeastern and southern door, on top of the cremation 
ground cakra, [17.20] i.e. in the Capricorn transit. Then, in the Aquarius transit, in 
the zenith, na, in between southeastern and eastern door, on the eastern spoke, vhi, 
on the southern spoke gy, on the northern spoke khu, on the western spoke kl. In the 
door, in the space between the doors, residing in the surface of the sky, joined 
with ha and ksa, going everywhere. Here, the twelve short and long phonemes of 


the six classes of consonants, that are the conveyors of the void mandala, are hkd, 
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hka, na, na, md, ma, nd, na, nd, fia, nd, na, for the goddesses of the twelve 
cremation grounds. The others, through the division of the four sarpdhyds,' are the 
four syllables at the end of each set of three transits, ha, hd, ksa, ks, in the four-- 
north, northeast, south, southwest--cremation grounds. [17.25] In this way, in the 
sixteen cremation grounds, there are the sixteen goddesses, in the six cakras, on the 
forty-eight womb lotus petals, there are the eight goddesses. The seeds [syllables] of 
these are a on the eastern petal, a on the southern petal, am on the northern petal, d 
on the western petal, a on the southeastern petal, Hah on the southwestern petal, ham 
on the northeastern petal, 4d on the northwestern petal. On the eight petals on the 
inside of the inside of them, there are the eight skulls. In the middle, the lightning 
sky-goer time cakra, Heruka, the lord, the leader, hii, phram, and at the end of the 
seed [syllable] of the male and female sky goers, a lightning bolt; together with that 
the s/-lightning bolt, the Apa-lightning bolt, etc., [17.30] ending with the kl lightning 
bolt. The male sky goers of these, through the division of states [bhdvabhedena] are 
the forty eight, the si-lightning bolt, and sr-lightning bolt. [18.1] Where the seed 
[syllable] of the female sky goer is long, then the seed [syllable] of the male sky goer 
is short; where [hers] is short, then [his] is long. The sl-lightning bolt and the si- 
lightning bolt, wisdom and method. [Similarly] the Apd-lightning bolt, and sr- 


lightning bolt. So it is to be expressed everywhere. So one should sacrifice in the 


‘In the following, it appears that the Tantra has added a fourth sammdhyd rite to the standard 
Vedic three at morning, noon, and twilight: the fourth may be at midnight? The sardhyd 

are the rites for the three conjunctions of the day—i.e. sunrise, high noon, and sunset, and 
involve the Gayaéri with its invocation of the powers of the sun as savitr, asking that it inspire 
men’s intellects. The Mdlinivijayottaratantra trequently speaks of all night, or late night and 
midnight meditation practices. 
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mandala the twice multiplied enclosing of the net of female sky goers--this is the rule. 
Here, what is the application’ in the reverse order of Scorpio, Sagittarius, etc., that is 
stated in detail. Here, with its explanation as restraining the twelve limbs [ot 
interdependent occurrence according to ultimate truth, there is the application [of bija- 
mantras] to the seats and subseats by the reverse order of Sagittarius, Scorpio, etc. 
With the progression of Capricorn and Aquarius etc. [18.5] there is application [of 
bija-mantras] to the upapilavas’ etc., according to the interdependent twelve limbs. 
Just as in the triple Cakrasamvara the one is, by the reverse order of the fierce and 
non-fierce eye etc., there is application [of seed mantras] to the seats etc., the second 
is by the great hero etc.; by the sequential order with the sub-cremation grounds etc. 
Here what is concealed in worldly practice is to be known as revealed. So in the 
northwest etc. spokes, the longs are from the influence of the course of the sun. 
In the right/southern channel, from the influence of the course of the prdnd. On the 
upper etc. spokes the shorts, through the influence of the course of the moon, 
[18.10] in the left/northern channel, through the influence of the course of the prdna, 


the application [of seed-mantras] is stated. In sequence, again, covertly, by 


' Nydsa, of mantras. 


2 Upapilava and pilava, like the words chandoha and upachandoha are used in Buddhist 
Tantric texts to designate pilgrimage sites, though so tar no one has resolved their etymology 
satisfactorily. The closest word I can find to pilava is pilu, the name of the tree Careya 
Arborea or Salvadora Persica (MW). Upapila appears again at 18.11, and at 20.10 we have 
the four pilavas, or the four vesmans (houses. mansions). Sodhalanighantuh 1.575b-576a (in 
the chapter on bitter herbs etc., Am/ddivargah), lists the following synonyms for pilu: 
sramst, Sttasaho, dhani, gudaphalo ‘pi ca\| virecanaphalakh, Sakhi, syamah, 
karabhavallabhak{| Sharma 1978:63). Dhanvantartyanighagfuh gives us a similar list of 
synonyms, adding that it removes blood and bile, and its fruit is bitter and heating. (Narahari 
1986:178). See Chapter 10.6 for a full discussion of these terms. 
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upaptlavddin etc., in the mandalas of Capricorn etc., the long and short syllables of 
the ka, ca, {a, pa, ta, and sa classes are to be given. The syllables ka etc. are 
expanded by the vowels / etc., exoterically; the syllables hka etc., the shorts, are 
expanded by the vowels a etc., with the divisions of Sagittarius, Capricorn, etc. So 
the earth etc. are in the northwest etc. spokes, through the course in the 
southern/right mandala; in the upper etc. spokes are space etc. through the course in 
the northern/left mandala--this is the rule for the meta-self. } {29} | 
[18.15] 5.30: The female sky goers consist of the short [syllables], have one face,' 
with knives and skull-shells in their hands; 

Stretched out in the archer’s pose’ with their individual petals, born of 
Danu,° drinking blood, with loose hair, naked; | 

On the feet, on the hips, on the forehead, on the ears, throat, and hands, 
a rattling etc.* bone seal, 


A garland with broken skulls on the head, on the surface of the hips, with 


' §asadhara = the moon = a name for “one." 


2 Alidhah. De Mallmann describes this under her classification of dynamic standing positions 
(sthanaka), posture split towards the left, with the right leg stretched out, the left one flexed. 
Pratydlidha is the reverse, with the left leg stretched out, and the right leg flexed. (De 
Malimann 1975:9). 


3 Danuja, or Danava, a demon. Danu was one of Dakya’s daughters. The Ddnavas are a 
class of demons opposed to the devas, mentioned trom the RV onwards. Danu is one of 13 
wives of KaSyapa, all daughters of Dakya--others engender men, animals, gods, etc. 27 other 
daughters of Daksa become the moon’s wives and form the lunar mansions. We find no 
mention of Danu in De Mallmann 1975, nor in the Nispannayogdvalit. The name does not 
show up in the Saivite Tantras either, as far as I’ve checked--so I suspect either a corruption 
in the text, or some local tradition incorporated into the verse—both speculations, though. It 
could be that the text should read dhanu-ja, i.e. produced or born from the bow. 


4 Ghurghurd: a great noise, a growling, etc. Here it appears to refer to rattling, a sound 
made by bones, probably intended to be quite loud. 
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the five colors of the Conquerors. | |30} | 
§.31: The two-faced male sky goers, in their hands excellent spear points' and 
damarus, lightning-bolt-staffs and bells, 
[18.20] Round the neck a glorious garland of skulls, and on the head, a crown, 
and a jewel in a lightning-turban, | 

With a beautiful throat, an anklet on the foot, a golden ornament on the 
hand, a girdle, earrings, 

A garland with filled skulls, with the ash seal covering the entire body of 
the tusked one./ {31} | 
5.32: The protector’s garland with skulls is on the head, and the garland of bald 
heads is around the throat, with a hundred faces; 

The half-moon is on the lightning head, on his own hips and 
hands are tiger skins and elephant skins; | 
[18.25] The two lords of Mara are on [under] the soles of his feet, the moon, sun, 
and fire are in the magdala, and ashes are on his limbs; 

The consort joined with the serpent chief, like the cosmic fire the female 
sky-goer, kissing. } |32} | 
5.33: On the cardinal direction leaves of the female sky-goers is the one who 
possesses the abundant damarus, the lightning ascetic staff, in fact, 

With excrement, urine, blood and human flesh, situated on the petals in 


the intermediate directions, and with a Soma vessel in hand; | 


' Pavi is a Vedic term for the point of a spear. 
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[19.1] And like that also the eight goddesses, and the cakra of the meeting of both 
happinesses, all around; 

Yellow, white, sun-like, dark colored and green body, dark blue colors in 
its own directions. | |33} ! 

5.34: The colors [and] marks of the protector, in the clan of the conqueror’s 
progenitor, are as before; the net of the three-eyed one, 

And mutually embracing, are to be known everywhere from the influence 
of one’s own and the other’s clan;! 

[19.5] With the various etc. aggregates and elements, with the sense objects and 
senses, and with the five other sense organs etc., 

With the directions and the earth, with the powers of the directions, and 
by those [females] dwelling with the sons of the conqueror, the goddesses are to 
be purified. | |34| | 

These five extra verses are easily understood. | |30-34} | 

Now the place of the seats etc. of the goddesses is stated-- 

5.35: With the eight divisions in the directions of Mt. Meru, all the seats and 
subseats are situated in the cardinal and intermediate directions; 

[19.10] The field, the Vedic recitation ground, the meeting ground, and the 
cremation ground,' from the half-boundary of the houses and wind; ! 

On the solar ground of the Buddha, the atom of the body-born men, [and] 


of the earthly deities and asuras; 


; Chandoha-meldpaka-citi-bhuvanam. 
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From the power of the lord, the one day expands, the clan [expands] 
through the manifestation of the sun and moon. | {35} | 

“Of Mt. Meru" etc. Here, in the directions of Mt. Meru--in the zenith the 
Yoginicakra ending in the wind circle, on the earth below the course of movement is 
for the purpose of conscious beings. Hence in the ocean circle, in the fire circle, in 
the wind circle, ending in the space [circle], as far as 500,000 yojanas [19.15] in the 
world constituent element/realm mandala, there is pervasion that ends in the hair in 
the body of conscious beings, because of practicing with the yoginis by the lord. 
Here on top of Mt. Meru is the lord’s five hundred thousand yojana womb lotus with 
eight petals. Its three sections are the pericarp, the solar mandala on top of the 
pericarp, [and] on top of the sun, on the surface of the right foot of Ka@lacakra, there 
is Marah, addiction is on the sole of his left foot, and that is Rudra. On the eight 
petals the eight lightning sky goers, Smoke, etc. On the inside of the inside of them, 
on the petals, the eight skulls filled with the nectar of immortality. Thus the sixteen 
petalled bliss cakra, with the divisions of the sixteen blisses, the goddesses, and the 
skulls. [19.20] Because the lord holds the four drops, he has four faces; from 
blocking the twenty-four fortnights, he has twenty-four hands; from blocking the two 
fortnights of the intercalated month, he has the two additional hands of the conqueror; 
as previously stated [he] is swift as lightning.' The single tace of Bhagavati is 


emptiness; the pair of arms are the causeless and the unapplied; the knife, the skull, 


: Vajravega, having the swiftness or speed of a bolt of lightning, is also the name of a 
Raksasa in the Mahdbharata, and of a Vidvddhara in the Kathdsaritsdgara. 
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the seal, etc. is the lack of ideas.' So, in the external lotus, in the eight directions of 
Mt. Meru, with the distinction of the directions, there is the five hundred thousand 
yojana--by the measure of the earth circle--knowledge constituent element cakra; in 
its three portioned earth there is a row of knives, with its two portions eight spokes. 
So in half the ocean there is the earth cakra, in half the latter [i.e. land] there is the 
water [19.25]* cakra. Likewise in half the fire circle there is the fire cakra, in half 
the latter there is the wind cakra. Then in half the wind circle there is the space 
cakra, and in half the latter there is the sky and earth [rajobhimih]. In the space 
circle there are the sixteen cremation grounds. This is the rule. Because here there 
is the five-cubit body ending in the hair; with that there are the external cremation 
grounds in the space mandala, by the purification of that there is the world realm 
and the five hundred thousand yojanas in the great Cakrasamvara. So, sequentially, 
in the eight directions of Mt. Meru, in the knowledge realm cakra, the seats [20.1] 
are in the directional spokes, because of stopping old age and death by stopping 
Sagittarius; the subseats are in the intermediate direction spokes, because of stopping 
birth by stopping Scorpio. Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. Then in the earth 
constituent element cakra, in the directional spokes, there are the four fields, because 
of the blocking of becoming by the blocking of Libra. The subseats are in the 
intermediate direction spokes because of the blocking of grasping for existence’ by 


stopping Virgo. Likewise a pair of cremation grounds. Then in the directional 


' Anabhisamskara. 
¢ The line number here in the Sarnath edition should read "25." not "30." 
3 Upddana. 
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spokes in the water constituent element cakra the four chandohas, [20.5] because of 
the blocking of craving [¢rsmd] by the blocking of Leo. The sub-chandohas are in the 
intermediate direction spokes because of stopping painful sensation (vedand) by the 
blocking of Cancer. Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. Then in the fire 
constituent cakra, in the directional spokes, the four meeting places,’ because of 
stopping touch by stopping sexual union. The adjacent meeting places are in the 
intermediate directional spokes because of stopping the six bases of consciousness by 
stopping Taurus. Likewise the pair of cremation grounds. Then in the wind 
constituent element cakra, in the directional spokes, the four cremation grounds, 
because of the blocking of name and form by the blocking of Aires. In the 
intermediate directional spokes the sub-cremation grounds, because of the blocking of 
vijfidna by the blocking of Pisces. Likewise [20.10] the pair of cremation grounds. 
Then in the space constituent element cakra, in the directional spokes, the four pilus, 
or the mansions, because of the blocking of mental creations by the blocking of 
Aquarius. In the intermediate directional spokes the sub-pilus, because of the 
blocking of ignorance by the blocking of Capricorn. Likewise the pair of cremation 
grounds. By the blocking of the samdhyds and the four transits, there are the four 
sub-cremation grounds. Then by blocking the sixteen digits of the moon, there are 


the sixteen cremation grounds. Thus "[possessed of] the true meaning of the twelve 


' Melapaka. None of the terms chandoha, meldpaka, pitha, or their upa- forms appear in the 
Dharmasamgrahah. Smasdana appears in relation to the ten ascetic practices (as smasdnikdah, 
i.e. some undefined practice related to cremation grounds). (Kasawara et al 1885:13). See 
Chapter 10.6. 
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forms, knowing the principles of the twelve forms," (N@° Sam 1.15),? by stopping of 
the eight portions of the day,” the eight goddesses. Now from stopping the day, i.e. 
in the exoteric support, [20.15] the goddesses are unveiled as having the intrinsic 
nature of what is to be supported. From the [perspective] of ultimate truth, by 
worldly concealment again, the production of the mantra deities in what consists of 
the seats etc., is stated by the lord in the root Tantra, as follows--* 

a) Kdmaripa and Jalakhya, Piirnagiri likewise, Oddivydna are the fourfold pi¢ha; 


their ndyikds are in Si, sr, pu, and si.3 


1 Davidson’s edition gives this as verse 133a (Davidson 1981:59). He translates it as "His 
referent truth in twelve aspects, knowing the sixteen aspects of reality, he is totally 
enlightened to the twenty aspects, awake, omniscient and supreme." (Davidson 1981:34—the 
second half of the verse reads: vimmSatydkdra-sambodhir vibuddhak sarva-vit parah). 


2 Prahara: about 1/8th of a day, or about a three-hour stretch. 


3 Verses lettered by me for reference purposes, with detailed notes on the place names 
following; the locations of the following places are taken from Monier Williams’ dictionary, 
Apte’s, Nundo Dey’s The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, an 
invaluable work that first appeared in serial form in the /ndian Antiquary, and the more recent 
A Historical Atlas of South Asia (see Schwartzberg 1992). I have not give page citations for 
these sources since the names can be easily looked up in Apte, MW, and Dey, and are all 
listed in the detailed Index to Schwartzberg. The majority of listings from Schwartzberg may 
be found on map 32a, "South Asia in the Age of Ghaznavids, Cahamanas, Later Calukyas and 
Colas, c.975-1200. 


4 (i) Kdmariapa is the name of Brahmaputra river valley in Assam, in the extreme northeast of 
India. In ancient times it referred to both the land and its people: Dey says = Assam, with 
its ancient capital in Kdmdkhya or Gauhati. (ii) Jaldkhyam, not listed in MW, Apte, or Dey. 
literally: ‘the place called jdla’; closest name we have is Jdlandhara, off the Sutlej river in 
the Panjab. (iii) Purnagiri, Schwartzberg identifies as a place of Sakta worship, located 
roughly at the location of the modern Bijapur in Karnataka. MW: N. of a place, cited from 
“catalogues,” literally: the full mountain—parna is also listed in "Cat." as a form of the sun; 
not listed in Apte or Dey. Dey gives Purnd as either a branch of the 7apti river, or a branch 
of the Godavari river. (iv) Oddiydga, the Swat region of modern Pakistan. N. of a place (as 
Uddiydna), Naudou locates it southwest of Kasmir. Dey identifies it with Ujjayini. yet given 
that Ujjdyini was an ancient captial of Mdlava, listed in the next verse as an upapitha, this 
seems an unlikely identification. In the Sddhanamdld (sddhanam #225) we have an Urdhva- 
pdda-vajra-vardahi-sddhanam that Abhayakaraguptah tells us is Odiydna-vajrapitha- 
vinirgatam, i.e. that comes from Odiydna. (Bhattacharyya 1972{2}:438-439). 
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b) Godavari and Ramegam, Devikottam and Mdlavam are the four [20.20] upapi{ has; 
their ndyikds are in s[, piu, sr, and Sya.' 

c) Arbudam, Munmunt, Odram and Kdra(u)nyapdtakam are the ksetras; dh, dr, thu, 
and ¢] are the basis of the goddesses on the surface of the earth.” 

d) Trifakuni is an upaksetram, as are Karmdrapdtakam, KoSalam, and Ladadesam; 


the ndyikds are in ¢], thi, dr and dht.* 


' i) Godavari~" granting water or kine;” N. of the Deccan river emptying into the Bay of 
Bengal. (ii) RdmeSga listed in MW only as name of an author, or name ot a linga. 
Schwartzberg and Dey locate Raémesvaram (= Setubandha) at the beginning of the old land- 
bridge to Sri Lanka, an island separated from the Indian mainland by the Pumben passage. 
with a well-known temple of RdmeSvara. (iii) Devikofta, Schwartzberg gives a Devikofa tor 
the modern Bangarh, on the border of Bangladesh. MW identifies as N. of a town on the 
Coromandel coast--SE India, on Bay of Bengal. Dey identifies it with Sogitapura, on the 
bank of the Kedar-Ganga river, off the road from Harwar to Kedarnath. I’d be inclined to 
accept the Schwartzberg identification. (iv) Mdlava = Malwa or Avanti in central India; Dey 
says that before the 7th or 8th century it was called Avanti-citing Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India p.28, and Kathdsaritsdgara \9. If this is true, it would suggest a post 7th-8th century 
date for the composition of the Mélatantra. However, I’ve not yet had the chance to research 
this name development myself. MW, from ‘catalogues’ lists 8 ndyikds as Saktis of Durga: 
Ugracanda, Pracanga, Candogra, Candandyikd, Aticanda, Camunda, Candad, and Candavati: 
he also lists ‘a class of female personifications representing illegitimate love’: Balint, 
KdmeSsvari, Vimald, Aruna, Medint, Jayint, SarveSvari, KauleSi; a kula-ndyikd is detined as 
‘a girl worshipped at the celebration of the orgies of the left-hand Saktas.’ 


2 (i) Arbuda is in the Vedas the name of a serpent demon conquered by Indra, and of the 
author of RV 10.94, later the term for a fetus, then also the name of a mountain in western 
India (aka Abi, a pilgrimage site for Jains); Dey identifies it as Mount Abu, in the Aravali 
range, in the Sirohi State of Rajputana. The modern region is the Pali district of Rajasthan. 
It was Rsi Vasistha’s hermitage, and is one of the five sacred hills of the Jains (the others 
being Satrufjaya, Samet Sikhar, Girnar, and Candragiri). (ii) Munmuniksetra is not listed in 
Schwartzberg, MW, Apte, or Dey. One possibility is Munnessarama, on the west coast of Sri 
Lanka, though the Malatantra list of place names does not include any specific locales on the 
island. (iti) Odra (Udra) is the name of a country = modern Orissa. Schwartzberg identifies 
the 10th century Odra as just the lower valley of the Mahdnadi valley as the river empties 
into the Bay of Bengal. (iv) Kdra/u/mya-padfakam--again, not listed in 
Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. Kdranya-pafaka would = something like "the artisans’ 
village." There is a Karanja from the 17th century in the modern Akola district of 
Maharastra that may have been Karanya, though this is speculative. 


3 (1) Sakuni. a bird, a demon or Asura, also a character in MBh and Hariv.. councilor to 
Duryodhana. Sakuni was also the N. of a son of Subala, king of Gandhara, and 
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[20.25] e) And the fourfold chandoham is Kalingam, Harikelam, Candradvipam and 
Lampdkam; the ndyikds are in bhi, br, phu, pj.' 
f) Kaficl, Konkanakam, likewise Himdlayam, and Nepdlam are the fourfold 


upachandoham; the ndyikds are in pl, phi, br and bhi.” 


Duryodhana’s maternal uncle, advising him on schemes to elminate the Pagdavas. Trisakuni 
is not listed in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. (ii) Karmdra-pdtaka—literally, "the blacksmith’s 
village." Not listed as such in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey. (iii) KoSala-—country, with 
capital in Ayodhya, modern Oude, cited in Pdginf, MBh, Ram. etc.: at the time of 
Sakyamuni Buddha KoSala was a powerful kingdom with incorporating Kapilavastu and 
Banaras. (iv) LaddadeSa--MW cites catalogues for /dga as name of a royal race; Ldda is the 
name of one of the servants who sacrifices himself on (883-902cE) King Samkaravarman’s 
funeral pyre (Rajatar.5.27); ladaka is the name of a people in the MBh. Dey says Ldda = 
Lata: southern Gujarat, between the rivers Mahi and either Tapti or Kim. There was 
apparently another Ldda identical with Rddha, in Bengal west of the Ganges. Schwartzberg 
refers us to Ladakh under Ladaka. 


ue) Kalinga. Schwartzberg locates to the coast of Orissa in the modern districts of Ganjam 
and Puri. MW: ‘name of a people and their country (the N. is applied in the Puranas to 
several places, but especially signifies a district on the Coromandel coast, extending from 
below Cuttack [Kataka] to the vicinity of Madras.)’; Dey says “The Northern Circars, a 
country lying on the south of Orissa and north of Dravida on the border of the sea.’ Kalinga- 
nagara was apparently the ancient name for Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. Apte gives the 
following unsourced quote from “the Tantras:’ "Beginning trom Jaganndatha, going to the end 
of Krsndatira, my dear, KalingadeSak is said to have the left-path as the highest." 
(VJagannathat-samarambhya krsndatira-antagah priye| Kalingadesah samprokto vama-marga- 
pardyana.) (ii) Harikela. Schwartzberg locates in North Tripura and the Kanmganj and 
Hailakandi districts of modern Assam. MW gives harikellya, “at play with Krsza,” the 
country of Bengal; Apte also gives Harikellyah, synonymous with Vangd, the Sanskrit name 
for Bengal. (iii) Candradvipa. Schwartzberg identifies as a town in the Ganges delta, in the 
modern Bangladeshi region of Perojpur in Kulna. MW: N. of a dvipa, cites 
Romakasiddhdnta as source; Dey has no listing. There was a Candrapura in the 
MadhyadeSa, and a Candrapuri in Oudh. Apte adds a Candrabhdga the river Chinab: 
Candravati as Chanderi in the Lalitpur district, MadhyapradeSa. (iv) Lampdka. Schwartzberg 
identifies a Lampdka northwest otf TakyaSila on the Kubhd river dating from the Mauryan 
empire. MW: a people and land in MBh and Pur., acc. to some the district of Lamghan in 
Cabul; supposedly = muruynda, the name of a King in the Vdsavadartd, the 7th century ce 
fictional work by Subandhu; Vdsavadattd’s story is mentioned by Panini 4.3.87 and his 
commentaries; murug da is the name for a dynasty and people in the Visnupurdya. Apte gives 
"N. of a country," or “a libertine.” Dey agrees essentially with MW, = "“Lamghan, on the 
northern bank of the Kabul rivers near Peshawar,” 20 miles NE of Jalalabad. 


@ (i) Kdftct is the ancient name of Konjeevaram. near Madras: Apte: regarded as one of the 
sacred cities of the Hindus. (The seven sacred cities are Avodhyd, Mathurd, Maya, Kasi. 
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g) Maéatrgrham, Praydgam, Kollagirih, and Grhadevatdah are the [20.30] fourfold 
Melapakam; the ndyikds are in ghi, dr, fhu, fhl.' 

(21.1] h) Saurdstra, and Kasmira, Suvarnadvipa and Simhala [constitute] the 
upamela[pajka; the ndyikd are in the tl, ¢ha, dr, and dAt.’ 


i) Nagaram, and Mahendrasdalam, SindhudeSam, and Kirdtakam are the fourfold 


K@ficivarantikd, Puri, Dvdradvati.) Conjeevaram is about 43 miles SW of Madras. (ii) 
Konkanakam--Schwartzberg identities as the coastal region of Maharashtra south of Bombay. 
MW: N. of a people on the western shore of the Deccan, cited from Harivamsa 784: Dey 
says = Parasurdma-deSa (citing Brhatsamhitd 14), with capital Tana; “It denotes properly 
the whole strip of land between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea.” Apte adds that 
Konkadega the modern Coimbatore, Salem, parts of Tinnevelly and Travancore. (iil) 
Himalaya = the mountains. (iv) Nepdla = the country. The references to Himdlayam and 
Nepdlam, generic terms for regions, without apparently any reference in this list of places to 
specific places in Nepal, Tibet, or Central Asia (taking the Kabul region as part of the greater 
India of old), juxtaposed with a large number of specific place names from India, suggest to 
me that the Kdlacakramilatantra was a product of the Indian subcontinent, not Central Asia 
as some have suggested. The logic of this point is simple--were the root Tantra really a 
product of Central Asia, then we ought to find some specific place names from Central Asia 
mentioned as pilgrimage sites. We do not. 


' (i) Matrgrham--MW: a temple of the divine mothers, citing Kddambarl as source. 
Schwartzberg, Apte and Dey have no listing. This may be an alternate name for Mathura. 
(ii) Prayaga--place of sacrifice, name of a celebrated pilgrimage site now called Allahabad. at 
the confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna with the supposed subterranean Saraswati. Formed 
part of the kingdom of KoSala. (iii) Kolagiri. Schwartzberg identifies Kola as the region of 
Coorg or Kodagu in Karnataka. Kolagiri would presumably have been a mountain in that 
area. Kolagirif is cited in MBh. tit.1171, acc. to MW, who says simply, “the name of a 
mountain.” Dey says Kolagiri = Kodagu (Mbh Sabha, ch.30; Pargite’r’s Markand.P. p.364) - 
- Coorg, a country on the Malabar Coast. (iv) Grhadevatah, literally, the house-deities; MW 
cites Bhdmintvildsa iii.12, ASvalayanagrhyasatra, Gautama-dharma-Sdstra, Mrcchakatika 
1.14-15, Kathdsaritsdgara 4.74.. Schwartzberg, Apte and Dey have no additional 
information. 


¢ (i) Saurdstra~the Surat region, the southernmost portion of Gujarat. (ii) Kasmira = Kasmir. 
The general reference to Kagmir, as with the general references to Nepal or the Himalayas. 
suggests that the root 7antra did not originate in Kasmir. (itt) Suvarnadvipa. Schwartzberg 
identifies as the Malay peninsula; lit: ‘the golden continent, MW: prob. the name of 
Sumatra, cites Kathdsaritsdgara and Buddhist sources: (iv) Simhala is Ceylon or Sri Lanka. 
Again, the text exhibits a detailed knowledge of the Indian subcontinent: regions peripheral 

to the subcontinent, such as Ceylon or Sumatra, are simply named, like Nepal or Himalaya. 
and here, Kasmir. 
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cremation ground; the ndyikdh are in jhi, jr, chu, and c|.' 
[21.5] j) Marudesam, and Gahvaram, Kulatd, likewise Samalam are said to be the 
upasmasanam; the ndyikdh are in cl, cha, jr, jhi.? 
k) Caritram, and Harikelam, Vindhyam, Kaumdrikdpuri are said to be the fourfold 


ptlavam; the ndyikdh are in ghi, gr, khu, and dht.° 


ur) Nagaram denotes town or city, and is itself the name for several in (MW:) T.Ar., MBh.. 
Manu, etc. Dey offers Camatkdrapura as synonym, or Nagarahdra. The latter was located at 
the confluence of the Kabul and Surkhar rivers., or else on the southern bank of the Kabul 
river, a few miles trom Jalalabad. Camatkdrapura = Anandapura in Ahmadabad. 
Schwartzberg says that Nagara refers to Jalalabad, so this may be the most likely 
identification. (ii) Mahendrasailam = the name of the Mahendra mountain range, aka 
Mahendragiri, \ocated along the coast of southern Orissa and northern Andhra Pradesh: 
(MW:) cited in Ramdyana 6.54.4; 4.49.43. Dey identities these as a range from Orissa to 
Madura, including the Eastern Ghats, and the range from the Northern Circars to Gondwana. 
(iii) Sindhudesam, the land of Sindh. Schwartzberg identifies Sindhu as the broad region of 
the lower Panjab river valley. Above its confluence with the Chinab river, the Indus river is 
called the Sindh River. (iv) Kirdtakam, the Kirdta are a mountain tribe. Schwartzberg 
identifies Kirata as the region of central and eastern Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. Dey tells us 
Kirdta = Tipdrd/Tippera, part of Tripura state and Chittagong in Bangladesh. Dey adds that 
the Tripure$vari temple in Udaipur, Hill Tipara, is one of either 35 or 52 Pithas. 


2 (i) Marudesam, maru denotes wilderness or desert. Schwartzberg says MarudeSam = 
Marwar, the region of Rajasthan containing Jodhpur. MW: given as the N. of a country in 
Katydyana Srautasitra and commentary; Apte - N. of a district. Dey gives only Mdrubhami 
(probably the same) = Mdrushtalf = the great desert east of Sindh; i.e. Rajputana. (ii) 
Gahvaram, deep or impenetrable, a cave or arbor. No additional information in 
Schwartzberg, MW, Apte or Dey. (ili) Kudatd, lit: clan-ness, not listed in MW, 
Schwartzberg, or Apte. Dey however has Kuldta, a section in the Kangra district. upper 
valley of Bias River, NE of Kangra., i.e. the Kathua and Kargil districts of modern Jammu 
and Kashmir; on the left bank of the Chenab river here there is a famous pilgrimage site 
called Trailokyandatha, with a six-handed image of Avalokitesvara, worshipped also as an 
image of Mahddeva. (iv) Samalam, with stains or spots, dirty. Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey 
have no listing for this. The Sarnath editors ofter Mamalarn as an alternate reading, most 
likely an alternate reading tor Mdmalapuram, a town Schwartzberg locates on his map ¢.550- 
700 A.D. a bit north of Pondicherry in the Chengal Anna district of Tamil Nadu. 


3 (i) Caritram. Schwartzberg locates a bit south of Puri, at the mouth of the Mahanadi rivers 
in Orissa. Dey says Caritrapura = Puri in Orissa. (ii) Harikelam, repeat trom (e), Bengal: 
(iii) Vindhyam, the mountain range: separates "Hindustan" from the Deccan, forming 
southern limit of MadhyadesSa. The Vindhyus are one ot the seven Kulaparvatas. (iv) 
Kaum@rikdpurt: denotes ‘city of the young ladies,” and refers to Cape Comorin, the southern 
extremity of the Indian subcontinent. In his map of Puranic India Schwartzberg identities 
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1) Upavesman, Virajas, Konkam, Tripurt and Srthattakam, this is said to be the 
fourfold; the ndyikah are in kl, kha, gr and dht.' 
m) The twelve hka etc. are the female messengers, the ndyikah of the void mandala; 
[21.10] the four Aa etc. and the sixteen are in the external cremation grounds. 
n) a, d, am, ah, ha, had, ham, hah, these are the female messengers on the lotus 
petals; on the eight indeed are the skulls, the pericarp, the village-ndyikah.’ 
[21.15] 0) By the cessation of the twelve limbs, since they are an obstacle to the basis 
of the transits,’ the twelve grounds are known as the pl¢hdh etc., according to 
ultimate truth. 
p) In conformation with ignorance etc., by concealment in Capricorn etc. [and] by 
Sagittarius etc. in the reverse course, they are old age, death, etc. 
q) With the property of unveiling, the female sky goers are the body’s constituent 


elements, [21.20] said to be of seventy-two types, according to the purified 


Kumari at Cape Comorin. Pilavam: here the fourfold pilus are defintively names of places. 


' (i) Upavesman, not listed in Schwartzberg/MW/Apte/Dey, would denote ‘the adjacent 
house.’ (ii) Virajas denotes ‘free from dust,’ or “free from passion.” Schwartzberg says it is 
the same as Jaipur; not listed as a place in MW/Apte/Dey. (iii) Konkam, probably the same 
as Konkanakam in (f) above. MW: the name of a country, Bhdgavatapurdna 5.6.8, 5.6.10: 
Apte: the strip of land between Sahyddri and the ocean (MBA. 6, and Rdjatarangini 4.159). 
(iv) Tripurt. Schwartzberg says = modern Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh. (Apte:) N. of a 
place near Jabbalpura, tormerly capital of the Chedi dynasty; Dey: Teor, on the river 
Nerbuda, seven miles west of Jabbalpur--where Mahddeva supposedly killed Tripurdsura. (ct. 
Doug Brooks’ Secret of the Three Cities--Brooks 1990:103). (v) Srihattakam. Schwartzberg 
identifies as the modern Sylhet, formerly also the region of the Cachar, Hailakandi, and 
Kanmganj districts of Assam. MW has Srthatta, as Silhet, a town, as does Dey. citing 
Yoginitantra 2.6. 


° Kheta, a village or residence. 


3 Lagna-ddhdra-pratytthatah. 
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differentiation of the dharmas.* 
r) By concealment those who are perfected in mantras are the ndyikadh in the houses 
etc.; now their seed syllable should be the beginning of the pif ha etc.’ 
(Vimalaprabhé continues): In that way, kd, jd, pa are in the pifhas; go, rad, de, ma 
in the upapl thas; a, mu, ao, kd in the ksetras; tri, ka, ko ld in the upaksetras. Ka, 
ha, ca, la are in the chandohas; [21.25] kdm, kom, hi, ne in the upachandohas. Ma, 
pra, ko, gr in the meldpakas; so, kd, su, sim in the upameldpakas. Na, ma, si, ki 
are in the §maSdnas; ma, ga, ku, sa, in the upaSaSdnas. Ca, ke, vim, ko are in the 
pilavas; vi, kom, tri, Sri in the upapilavas. Likewise in the sixteen cremation 
grounds, in the northwestern door, on the left and the right, kam, ka, la, la, kam and 
likewise ko, la, ha, la, la, ko. Also hka, hkd. So in what is foul smelling’ [22.1] pi 
is in the serpent fang, sa is in the western and northwestern doors. Now na, nd, kl, 
kl are in the northern door; for the young child and for death, bd is in the 
northeastern [door]. Then ma, md, when there’s corpse-burning Sd, in the terrible 
battle, gha. Then na, nd in the southern and southwestern door, in the trident- 
division,* §%, u in the remainder. Now /ia, fid in the eastern and southeastern door: 


on the left and right of the southeastern door for the terrible one bhi, for the tear- 


' Dharma-suddha-prabhedatah. 


* This notion of the bijaksara of the house-ndyikah being the first syllable of the pffha [name. 
presumably], sounds just like the explanation given in the Madlinivijayottara tor finding the 
location of the secret groups of Tantric practitioners. 


; Puti-gandha - adj. foul smelling, stinking; m. sulphur; stench. 

* MW lists as ‘the name of a place’ from catalogue sources. Dey says Sula-bheda-tirtha = 
Salapdat = Makri Fall, a place of pilgrimage near the confluence of the Nerbuda river and 
the mountain stream Sarasvati. 
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causing one bha. Then na, and #d are on the left and right of the northeastern door, 
ha for the laughing one, d for the loudly laughing one.' Then ha and hd [22.5] are 
on the left and right of the southwestern door, rau for the terrible noise, and phe for 
the howling sound.” Then kya and ksd@;_ thus the seeds of the sixteen cremation 
ground goddesses. Hence the twofold concealment of the net of ddkinis is stated tor 
the divine incarnation’ of the young person according to the custom of wordly places. 
Being made to wander around to the places of the pithas such as Kdmarupa and 
Jdlandhara is useless, even when the presiding deity of a crore of villages is ina 
single region, since the pithas etc. are stated [with the bijamantras].* Similarly [such 
perigrinations are useless] because [the pif has etc.] are not stated to be in the crores 
upon crores of presiding deities of villages in the ninety-six regions of Tibet, China, 


and Greater China.’ Therefore it was stated by the lord in the root Tantra that-- 


' Artattahdsa. 
2 Phetkara. 
3 Avatdranaya = dative singular of avataranam. 


* This is the first definitive statement in the text repudiating the practice of pilgrimage. So 
what we have here is a careful bija-mantra mapping to the well-known pilgrimage places in 
India of (probably) the 10th-1 1th century, with the specitic claim that pilgrimages to these 
sites are not necessary for the Tantric initiate. The logic of this procedure is that the bija- 
mantra code provides the initiate the ability to step out of the restrictions of normal space- 
time. Most folks need to travel to these pilgrimage sites for the appropriate time-determined 
(i.e. astrologically determined) experience of the divine presence through those sites. 
However, here it is claimed that the Tantric initiate can command the same experience of the 
divine presence through the magical power of this Sanskrit code system. 


> This statement indicates that at least Pundarika was acutely aware of the non-Indian potential 
audience of this text, and the larger trans-Asian Buddhist community he belonged to. One 
might expect that were the text, or Pundarika from outside of India, the Tantra or Punddartka 
might well mention other towns in these areas (Tibet, China, etc.) with the argument that 
their local deities were somehow relevant, or needed to be considered. In terms of internal 
dating markers, this remark strongly indicates that at least the Vimalaprabha was written after 
Buddhism had spread into Tibet and China, unless we chose to interpret this geo-theological 
sensitivity to prophetic awareness. 
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[22.10] The pffha may be Pirvavideha,' and it may be Jambudvipa in the south| 
In the west it may be Aparagodhdni, [and] in the north Uttarakuru| | 
The upadvipas may be in the intermediate directions, the upapifhas may be on 


the surface of the earth | 


In this way all the ksetras etc. may be in the circles of the oceans etc. | |? 


So in the Tricakrasamvara [and] in the Hevajra, what is a contradictory 
statement by the lord in the former and the latter, [22.15] is in order to free people of 


sharp senses from grasping. In this case the pf¢has and upapt thas etc. cited in the 


; Dey identifies Purvavideha as Rungpur and Dinajpur. It is however one of the four 
continents in Buddhist cosmology, in the East. As the Dharmasamgrahah (120) says: "The 
four continents are as follows: Pdrvavidehah, Jambudvipah, Aparagodanir, and 
Uttarakuru."(Kasawara et al 1885:129). Videhah MW identifies as “modern Tirhut,” citing 
sources beginning from the Satapathabrahmanah. Janaka was also known as “king of 
Videha" in the Upanisads, his capital city Mithila: Uttarakuru is the country of the 
northern Kurus, north of India. Jambudvipa is India. Aparagodanih or Aparagodanak is the 
continent west of Mahdmeru. 


¢ The point here is that these pilgrimage sites (that are encapsulated in the seed syllables) 
should not be thought of as restricted to those located in India, since they may equally well 
exist in the wider cosmos of the four Buddhist continents, the oceans surrounding them, etc. 
Kalacakratantra also uses other cosmological schemes. KCT 1.16 mentions seven continents, 
Candra (the moon), Sitdbha (white light), VaraparamakuSa (the very best grass), Kinnara (the 
mythical horse-headed man, or a type of celestial musician), Kraufica (has a variety of 
meanings, including the Curlew-a shorebird with long legs and a curved bill, and a mountain 
in the eastern Himalayas, north of Assam), Raudra (terrifying), and Jambudvipa, seven 
mountains, Nildbha (blue light), Mandara (lit: ‘slow,’ the mountain used by the gods and 
asuras to churn the ocean of milk), Nisadha (mountain[s] just south of //dvrta-the highest 
central part of the ancient continent, and north of the Himdlaya mountains), Manikara (lit: a 
jewel-hand) Drona (name of the wooden Soma vessel, a Kuru general, and several 

mountains), Sita, and Vajra; and seven oceans, salt, liquor, water, milk, curd, ghee, and 
molasses. (Newman 1987:501-502) (KCT i.71.15-25). Since we know there are no oceans 
on earth tilled with molasses, etc., and since by the | 1th century it’s a pretty good bet that the 
Indians also knew there were no oceans of milk, ghee, etc., we can ask what they were 
referring to. The metaphor of the ocean may refer to the vast quantities of these substances 
produced and consumed by human beings. Perhaps the curious names for the continents and 
mountains also are meant as representatives of mundane realities, mixed with some 


mythology. 
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Cakrasamvara are said to be set down and divided into the ksetras and upaksetras in 
the Hevajra. Since even the yogis’ worldly siddhis don’t come into existence in the 
external pffhas etc., in the metaself the twelve transits, the twelve limbs of ignorance 
etc., blocked by the blockage of old age and death by Sagittarius etc., should be 
recognized as the pifhas etc. In those pifhas etc., the coming and going--in the form 
of deities--of the purified constituents of the Tathdgata--i.e. the aggregates, 
constituent elements, and bases of consciousness--occurred in the past, is occurring in 
the present, [22.20] and will occur in the future; also because of the distinction 
between authority, enjoyment, and dissolution. By concealment, further, in the 
Tricakrasamvara, the four, eight, and twenty-four goddesses are stated to have 
rulership over enjoyment, dissolution, and authority according to the half-divisions of 
junctions of the day,' the divisions of the day,’ and the risings.* In this respect, in 
the Sarcakramahdsamvara, authority, enjoyment, and dissolution [occur] through the 
flowing of the astrological-transit [(/agna-] mandala. In this regard what’s called 
authority is the governance of the prdya, what’s called the enjoyment is its rulership, 


and what’s called dissolution is the place it should go to.}!35} | 


' Sandhya—dawn, noon, sunset, and midnight. 
@ Prahara-either 1/8th or 0.13 of a day (1/7.5). 


3 Lagna--the rising sign or ascendant, the point when any planet or star that is in the ecliptic 
(the path of the sun across the heaven) crosses the horizon. This happens at many times 
during the solar day, accounting for the beginning of individual days for each planet etc. (My 
thanks to Kim Plofker for this clarification). In this text, though, the term is frequently used 
to refer to the twelve astrological signs that the sun passes through, so that /agna refers to the 
transit of the sun into those signs. Here, we have -/agna-ardha-bhedena, “by the division 
into half of each sign," thus accounting for the twenty-four goddesses. The tour goddesses 
are mapped onto the four sandhyds; the eight goddesses are mapped onto the eight praharas. 
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5.36: The authority is behind the goddess, the dissolution is here in front, with 
the intrinsic natures of the five tattvas, 
[22.25] In the northwest and in the northeast, in the southwest and the southeast, 
and the nadir, in the east, and in the south, north, and west, !' 

In the usaisa, in the heart place, in what resides in the throat and head, 
and in the navel and secret cakra, 

In the eight-rayed cakra, above the surface, daily from Capricorn,’ in the 
intermediate spaces between each of the two transits between astrological 
signs. | | 36| | 

So The authority/governance is behind the goddess, the dissolution here in 
front, with the intrinsic natures of the five tattvas, etc. are detailed here. In this 
regard, at the transit into Capricorn that consists of five dandas,’ in the first danda, 
there is the earth mandala in the right channel; in the navel, in the twelve [22.30] 
petals, in the western directional portion of the Capricorn petal, the prdna flow is the 


authority in the northwestern spoke; this is the idea.* In this regard, [23.1] when the 


' Vayu = northwest, /‘a = northeast, Daitya = southwest, Vahni = southeast: adhas = 
nadir; kha-sura (lit: god of the sky = Sun) = east; ydmya (= of Yama) = south: yakya (= 
attendants of Kubera, guardian of the north) = north; apara = west. 

2 VMP here glosses pratidinam makardad. 


3A danda = a kala = a second, or 1/60th of a degree (there are 360 degrees in a circle). 
So five dandas = 5 seconds of a degree. 


“ So there are twelve petals in the navel, and these are matched to the twelve /agnas or 
astrological signs. On each petal the ten directions can be identified, each directional section 
apparently supporting an eight-spoked cakra (the vertical axis through the navel of the cakra 
giving the ninth and tenth directions). In the western directional portion of the Capricorn 
petal, in the northwest-directional spoke of the cakra on the western portion of the Capricorn 
petal, the ruling factor is the flow of the prdga. The ruling factor of what? The ruling factor 
during the first second (danda) of the five seconds of a degree that constitute the entry into 
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goddesses of the prdnaSakti are in the earth mandala, there is governance, i.e. 
duration, then in the middle water mandala, there is dissolution. Repeated grasping 
for rebirth is the cessation of the former [i.e. duration/governance] and the production 
of the latter [i.e. dissolution], as in the example of self study/recitation and the lamp, 
etc.; here also because the two modes! are dependent on arisal (birth) that ends in 
death. Therefore there is governance in the earth mandala, dissolution in the water 
mandala; governance in the water mandala, dissolution in the fire mandala; 
governance in the fire mandala, dissolution in the wind mandala; governance in the 
wind mandala, [23.5] dissolution in the void mandala; governance in the void 
mandala, dissolution in the knowledge mandala--thus in Capricorn. 

Then the transit into the middle, in the Aquarius petal, is said to be in the 
upper cakra.? Here when authority’ is in the avadharl in the knowledge mandala, 
then dissolution is in the left nddf in the space mandala. When authority is in space, 
then dissolution is in wind; likewise when authority is in wind, dissolution is in fire; 


when authority is in fire, dissolution is in water; when authority is in water, 


Capricorn. At this time, the earth maadala is in the right channel. 


: Dharmanor-genitive or locative dual of dharman (n) arrangement, disposition, custom, 
manner, mode, etc. 


2 Presumably “upper cakra” (cakre drdhve) here means the heart cakra, since this is the one 
above the navel cakra. Apparently the twelve petals of the twelve astrological signs form a 
continuum of influence along the main channels in each of the cakras--giving a twelve-petalled 
lotus wreath, as it were, around each cakra. So there are five arc-minutes of a degree that 
constitute the transition zone between each astrological sign. the "intermediate spaces between 
the signs,” (/agna-antardlu). Taking these transition zones in groups of two--ten danday 
each, the datis are located in the individual dugdas or degree-seconds. A kald = one arc- 
minute, or 1/60th of a degree. A kald and a dunda are apparently synonyms. 


3 Governance, duration. 
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dissolution is in earth; when authority is in earth, dissolution is [again] in the 
avadhitt in the knowledge mandala. It is the same in the Pisces and Aires mandalas, 
likewise [23.10] for the Taurus and Gemini maydalas, for Cancer and Leo, for Virgo 
and Libra, for Scorpio and Sagittarius. Thus in the sixty mandalas, enjoyment, 
authority, and dissolution, at the end of the three transits, are to be known as the four 
in the middle [channel].' So in that way in the northwest and northeast, in the 
southwest and southeast, and in the nadir, in the east, inthe south, the north, and 
the west, i.e. in the ten mandalas, and because of the word ca, also in the knowledge 
mandala. In Capricorn, in Aquarius, so also in the others. Now for Capricorn etc. 
the base cakra and nddis are stated, in the usgisa etc. In this regard there are four 
ndqts in the first sphere of the usnfsa cakra, [and] one in the middle. Similarly [in 
the first orb] of the heart etc. cakras, [there are four nddis and one in the middle. ] 
Therefore in the usmlsa-cakra in Capricorn and Aquarius, the transit of the 
northwestern etc. rays; due to cleansing of space in the eastern cakra, the mark of 
the lightning bolt. [23.15] Therefore in the space-cakra in the mandaia there is a 
row of lightning bolts. Similarly, because of the intrinsic nature of the heart, there 
is a row of swords in the wind cakra of Pisces and Aires. Similarly, since there is 
the inherent nature of fire in the one situated in the throat [cakra], there’s a row of 
jewels in the fire-cakra of Taurus and Gemini. Because of the intrinsic nature of 


water in the one in the head, there’s a row of lotuses in the water-cakra of Cancer 


' Madhyama is another name for the avadhiti. 
2 The Sarnath editors add -yu to anye here--a reasonable emendation. 
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and Leo. Because of the intrinsic nature of earth in the navel cakra, there’s a row of 
cakras in Virgo and Libra. Because of the intrinsic nature of knowledge in the secret 
cakra, there’s a row of choppers in Scorpio and Sagittarius. [23.20] In these cakras 
that each have eight rays, and above the surface, beginning from the Capricorn 
transit, daily, this motion is to be known by the yogin from the prdna. In this 
regard, wherever prdna causes governance (adhikdra) there, understanding the single 
word of the forty-eight worded [mantra] of the lord, together with the name of the 
feminine leader of the mandala, one should recite with the prdna-flow, not with the 
string of aksa beads.' In this way, understanding the single word of the sixteen- 
worded [mantra], disconnected from the cremation ground goddesses, one should 
recite the eight-worded [mantra] together with the eight goddesses of the lotus petals, 
as will be explained. Thus, for the female messengers of Capricorn etc., [23.25], the 
movement in the cakras in each of the two intermediate spaces between the transits 
is in each of the ten dangas. In this way, after a day and a night, there is movement 
of the prdna in the sixty mandalas with the sixty dandas.’ So here, in the individual 
mandalas, on the individual days of the demons, men, spirits, deities, and asuras, 
etc., there is transit of the yoginis, produced by reason of arising and dissolution-- 


Mahamdyd, Mahdraudrd, just as she causes [both] what was produced and its 


' Again we have a specitic directive not to engage in the "outer" or normal forms of exoteric 
worship and prayer. The use of the aksa-mdla is widespread among other yoga sects. (See 
Chapter 8.2.2. and 9.2.4. of this dissertation.) 

2 Over the course of 24 hours, the meditation covers all twelve astrological signs, and thereby 
the six groups of the ten daydas (seconds of a degree) built from the tive dagdas of each 
lagna taken in groups of two (5 dagdas x 2 lagnas each = 10 dandas: 10 dandas x 6 groups 
of two lagnas each = 60 dandas). Mapped into these sixty dugdas are sixty mandalas. 
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contraction | 

So Vajradhara himself is considered the maker and the remover| | 
[24.1] Prajfdpdramita is not the creator, Buddha is [not] the creator of embodied 
ones} 

She is not the destroyer, he is [not] the destroyer of the Buddhists, it is taught 
by the truth-teller} | 

Whoever performs the good and evil action of the body, speech, and mind {| 

The conscious being who enjoys the fruit of that, he is the agent, not anyone 
else.| 1! 
This is the rule of the lord. 
[24.5] Now the ndyaka’s seat is stated-- 
5.37: The lord’s lotus with all the lightning bolts, and with the syllables and with 
their seeds residing in the diamond jewels, 

Universal joy everywhere, the abode of equal happiness, the universal time 
of the lightning bolt possessor; ! 

In this moon flow, who enters into the guru’s mouth, he alone is 
Kalacakra; 


Called the time of the mdaras, causing fear of dying, this is the 


' The point of including this unsourced quote here, just following the preceeding discussion of 
the localizing of the détis etc. in the time coordinates of the meditation seems to be this: the 
text is arguing that the individual has ultimately supreme power over his or her situation, 
including all the supposed influences from astrology, gods, demons, etc. By mastering the 
meditation the practitioner gains mastery of his or her universe, and controls their own 
destiny. 
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dakinicakra. | |37' |* 
[24.10] “The lord" etc. In this regard, the usnfysa etc. six cakras, there is the transit 
of the yoginis by the syllables ka etc.; therefore, the lotus of the lord that is the 
central lotus in the mandala, it is with all the lightning bolts, i.e. with the four 
imperishable drops, i.e. unejaculated, with those situated in the lightning gems, 
the lotus located in the lightning jewel is universal joy everywhere, the abode of 
equal happiness because of its imperishability, the universal time of the lightning 
bolt possessor, producing joy among the yoginis. So in this moon juice, in the 
imperishable happiness, who enters in the guru’s mouth, in the knowledge face, he 
alone is [24.15] Kdlacakra, he becomes a yogi, this is the rule. So that cakra is 
called time, since it is said to consist of ignorance, etc. Of the madras, of the four 
aggregates etc., it causes fear of dying, this is the dakinicakra--free of all 
obscurations, it is not composed of the host of other deities. |} 37} | 

Now, for the accomplishment of worldly siddhis, the recitation of mantras is 
stated-- 
5.38: With the two syllables of wisdom and means, through the influence of both 
clans, the name of the dakinis and dakas, 
'™ MW cites Dharmasamgraha 80 as listing tour Mdras, skandhamdra, klefamara, 
devaputramara, and mrtyumdra; later theory elaborated millions with a single ruler Mara. 
MW cites Dharmasamgraha 52 as listing maranabhaya as one of five types of fear. This is a 
misprint—it should be Dharmasamgraha 71: The five fears (pafica bhaydni) are: fear of the 
Ajivikas (the sect founded by Gosdla, Mahdvira’s student), fear uf ASoka (afoka-bhayam-- 
presumably refers to the king; however Kazuwara suggests an emendation to foka-bhayam, 
fear of griet), fear of dying (marana-bhayam), fear of mistortune/poverty (durgati-bhayam),. 
and fear of speaking with one’s companions (pursada-vddya-bhayam--taking Kasawara’s 


emendation; parsadasddya-bhayam is what’s given in Kasawara et al:1885 edition--fear of 
the exhaustion of assemblies). 
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Is to be recited, with the three lightning bolts, together with the unrivalled 
place, divided into beginning, middle, and end; | 
[24.20] Because it is governed by praga, through the influence of both paths it 
conforms to each one’s individual karma; 

The dakinis and the lightning-bolt dakas, abiding in the six paths, go 
quickly to siddhi.||38)! 

"Wisdom and means" etc. Here in the Kdlacakra, with the two syllables of 
prajna and upaya. Here, where there is a short seed for wisdom, for its means, 
through the influence of the facing clan, there is a long [phoneme]. When there's a 
long one for wisdom, there’s a short one for means. So through the influence of the 
two clans, the name of the dakinis and dakas, i.e. the si-female lightning, the s/- 
male lightning, etc. Likewise the s7-female lightning, and the si-male lightning. 

Earth and wind are mutually [these two sets of bija-mantras] by the division into 
prajfa and upaya. Similarly for water and fire, the sr-female [24.25] lightning, and 
the Apii-male lightning. Likewise the Apd-female lightning, and the sr-male lightning. 
So the name of all the dakinis and dakas is to be recited, this with the three 
lightning bolts, together with the unrivalled place, is divided into beginning, 
middle, and end. In the beginning the sound Om; in the middle the beginning of the 
garland-mantra, with the first word, then the feminine lightning messenger seed,' 
together with the lightning daka, then the short hum sound, the thought-lightning, a 


long [phoneme] speech lightning; at the end, the phat sound. Then the garland- 


' Vajra-duti-bija. 
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mantra consisting of seventy-two padas.' Among these [25.1] seventy-two words, 
there are eight words at the beginning together with the lotus petal goddesses, sixteen 
words together with the cremation ground goddesses, [and] forty-eight words to be 
recited together with the names of the 1fras and vireSvaris of the six cakras. Here the 
eight words, [and] the four cremation ground words for the twelve entrances [of the 
sun into the 12 signs of the zodiac] in the central channel (madhyama) are to be 
recited, [and are] governed by the prdna. At the time of the [sun’s] transit into 
Scorpio etc., the remaining six words, since governed by the five mandalas, are 
governed by the prana [and constitute] the mandala; [25.5] together with its 
presiding deity [this] becomes’ the garland manrra for the yogins. In the splitting of 
the current,’ they go quickly to siddhi, residing in the sxi-paths,‘ residing in the six 
paths, of the Bhagavan, possessed of all the dakinis and lightning dakas. This is 
the rule. 

In this instance the application of the concealed upapilas etc. is in the goddess- 
garland mantra with Scorpio etc.--with the letters ka etc. For that there are the 


twelve [solar] transit words.° That is, om, Gh, him, hoh, ham, ksah, ham, ks, m, 1, 


' Here pada appears to mean simply ‘a word’ rather than a quarter stanza. 

2 In this context it seems best to translate siddhyati simply as "becomes." 

3 Vaha-bhede. 

4 ef, KaSmir Saivite material. The yaf-adhvan is a term for six paths of elements that run 
through the body, and are the focus of a variety of meditations and mantra-nydsa practices. 
(See Chapter 8.3.2 of this dissertation). 

> In the following section, the way the printed text is parsed suggests that there may be a 
number of locative markers {e} missing. An alternative understanding would be that where 
the locative marker appears to be missing, the word should be combined with the following 
bijamantra into a compound, with the first member in locative relationship to the bfamantra. 
A third possibility, and the one I think most likely, is that these words were originally 
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v, r, ya, kalacakra-hd, in the lightning bolt hum, him, phat, thus in the Scorpio 
[solar] transit, there is the aspirated recitation of the seventy-two.' Similarly in the 
Aquarius [solar] transit om, the tamer of the untamable-the destroyer of birth, old 
age, and death-svd, [25.10] in the lightning bolt, hump, him, phat. Om, the 
conqueror of the three worlds-haf, in the lightning bolt, hum, hiim, phat; so in 
Pisces. Om the lord of the great heros-ah, in the lightning bolt hwm, ham, phat; so 
in Aires. Om, the lightning-terrifier-hah,’ in the lightning bolt, hum, hum, phat; so 
in Taurus. Om the lightning bolt body-af, in the lightning bolt hum, him, phat; so 
in Gemini. Om, the lightning bolt limb-ham, in the lightning bolt, hum, him, phat; 
so in Cancer. Om, the lightning bolt eye-am, in the lightning bolt, hum, him, phar; 
in Leo. Om, the lightning bolt ear-hd, in the lightning bolt, hum, ham, phat; so in 
the Virgo [solar] transit. Om, the lightning bolt nose-Aa in the lightning bolt, Aum, 
him, phat; so in Libra. Om, the lightning bolt tongue-d, in the lightning bolt, hum, 
him, phat; {25.15] so in Scorpio. Om, the lightning bolt teeth-ksa, in the lightning 
bolt, hum, him, phat; so in the Sagittarius solar transit, one should recite with 
aspiration. Thus, in the twelve solar transits, there is the knowledge-mandala 
recitation. Om the lightning finger and toe-nail-k7, in the lightning dhi, the lightning- 


hum, him, phat--thus in the Capricorn earth mandala, a recitation of an additional 


intended to be without case endings as part of a md/d-mantra; such an approach would be in 
keeping with what appears to be the ‘phoneme-logic’ of bija-mantras: i.e. that these words 
and phonemes represent basic elements of the language, pre-existing, as it were, the level of 
grammar and syntax. I have therefore hyphenated each instance where a word without a case 
ending is followed by a bijamantra. 


' Sapdda-s atpaficagat = 56 + 1/4 of 56 = 72. 
2 Vajrabhairava. 
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370.25.' Likewise everywhere in the sixty mandalas. Om the lightning head hair- 
kha, in the lightning bolt gr, lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in water. Om the 
lightning body hair-gr, in the lightning bolt khu, the lighting-hum, ham, phaf--thus in 
fire. Om the lightning bolt ornament-dAl, in the lightning k/, the lightning-hum, him, 
phat--thus in the wind. [25.20] Om the lightning laughter-dd, in the lightning-hwm, 
him, phat--thus in the space mandala, in the cremation ground, the lord, the means; 
therefore the non-existence of the second seed. Likewise it is to be known in the 
space mandala everywhere. Om the lightning song-da, in the lightning-hum, him, 
phat--thus the aspirated recitation in the Aquarius space mandala. Om the lightning 
dance-dhi, in the lightning &/, the lightning-hum, hiim, phat--thus in the wind. Om 
the lightning fighter-rr,” in the lightning kAd, the lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in 
fire. Om in the lightning sovereign lord of anger khu, in the lightning gr, the 
lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in water. Om the lightning male sky goer k/, in the 
lightning gAi, the lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in the earth mandala, [25.25] the 
aspirated recitation. In this way the ka class is situated. Then in Pisces, Om the 
lightning female sky goers’ net surrounded c/, in the lightning jhi, the lightning-hum, 
him, phat--thus in the earth mandala, the aspirated recitation. Om you must come 
quickly, you must come chd, in the lightning /r, the lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in 
water. Om by the lightning being’s command, all the mdras, the obstacle removers, 
the kinnaras,’ the kimpurusas,* garudas,’ the gandharvas,° yaksas,’ raksasas,* 

' Sa-pddaikadaSonasastyuttaratrisata-jdpah. 


° Ayudhaka--one who has a weapon. 
3 Kinnara: ‘what sort of a man’--mythical horse headed humans or centaurs. 
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bhatas,' pretas,? kumbhandas,> apasmaras,‘ the ksetrapdlas,° the vetdlas,° the 
putands,’ the dustandgas,* the planets etc., who cause minor calamities with all the 
fevers and all the diseases, who delight in causing harm to living beings--to all of 
them, jak, having drawn [them] in quickly with the lightning elephant goad, /r having 
drawn [them] into the lightning, chu, the lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in the fire 
mandala. Om, those res residing in the overhead region, [26.1], having drawn them 
in, jAf having drawn [them] into the lightning, c/, lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in 
the wind. Om having drawn in those residing in the eastern direction, id having 
drawn [them] into the lightning, hum, ham, phaj--thus in the space mandala in the 
cremation ground. Then in Aires, Om having drawn in those residing in the southern 
direction, fia having drawn [them] into the lightning, hum, ham, phaj--thus in the 
space mandala in the cremation ground. Om having drawn in those residing in the 


northern direction, jhi having drawn [them] into the lightning, c/ lightning-hum, ham, 


* Kimpurusa: ‘what sort of man’--perhaps originally monkeys. 

; Garuda: the feathered race, it’s chief is Vignu’s mount. 

° Gandharva: heavenly musicians. 

” Yaksas: benevolent spirits. 

8 Raksasas: evil spirits. 

' Bhutas: ghosts, i.e the “has-been’s.’ 

° Pretas: spirits of the deceased. 

3 Kumbhanda: having pots for testicles, class of demons headed by Rudra. 

* Apasmara is sleeping sickness in Susrutasamhitd: also = epilepsy. Literally: forgetful, 
without memory. 

> Ksetrapdlas: field guardians. 

6 Vetdlas: demons inhabiting corpses. 

” Putanas: female demons attending on Skandha; the name of the witch who tried to poison 
Krsna. 

8 Dustandgas: wicked serpents. 
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phat--thus in the wind. Om having drawn in those residing in the western direction, 
(26.5] jr having drawn them into the lightning, chié lightning-hum, ham, phaf--thus in 
fire. Om having drawn in those residing in the northwestern direction, chu having 
drawn [them] into the lightning, /r lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in the water. Om 
having drawn in those residing in the northeastern direction, c/ having drawn them 
into the lightning, jhi lightning-hum, him, phaf--thus in the earth mandala, the 
aspirated recitation. Then at the Taurus transit, Om having drawn in those residing in 
the southwestern direction, ¢/ having drawn [them] into the lightning, hi lightning- 
hum, him, phat--thus the apsirated recitation in the earth mandala. Om having drawn 
in those residing in the southeastern direction, (Aa having drawn [them] into the 
lightning, dr lightning-hum, him, phag--thus in the water. Om having drawn in those 
residing in the nadir direction, [26.10] ¢r having drawn [them] into the lightning, thu 
lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in the fire. Om having drawn in those residing in the 
space mandala, ghi having drawn [them] into the lightning, ¢/ lightning-hum, ham, 
phag--thus in the wind. Om having drawn in those residing in the wind mandala, na 
having drawn [them] into the lightning-hum, ham, phag--thus in the space mandala, in 
the cremation ground, the aspirated recitation. Then in Gemini Om having drawn in 
those residing in the fire mandala, na having drawn [them] into the lightning-/um, 
him, phat--thus in the space mandala, in the cremation ground, the aspirated 
recitation. Om having drawn in those residing in the water mandala, dhi having 
drawn [them] into the lightning, d lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in the wind. Om 


[26.15] having drawn in those residing in the earth mandala, dr having drawn [them] 
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into the lightning, hd lightning-hum, ham, phaf--thus in the fire. Om having drawn 
in those residing in the desire realm, thu having drawn [them] into the lightning, dr 
lightning-hum, him, phaf--thus in the water. Om having drawn in those residing in 
the form-realm, ¢/ having drawn [them] into the lightning, gAi lightning-hum, ham, 
phat--thus in the earth mandala, the aspirated recitation. Then in the Cancer transit, 
Om having drawn in those residing in the non-form realm, p/ having drawn [them] 
into the lightning, bhi lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in the earth mandala the 
aspirated recitation. On having drawn in those residing in the body-constituent, phi 
having drawn [them] into the lightning, br lightning-hiwn, him, phag--thus in the 
water. Om having drawn in those residing in the speech constituent, [26.20], br 
having drawn [them] into the lightning, phu lightning-hum him phaf--thus in the fire. 
Om having drawn in those residing in the thought-constituent, bAi having drawn 
[them] into the lightning, p/ lightning-hum, ham, phar--thus in the wind. Om having 
drawn in those residing in the five aggregates, md having drawn [them] into the 
lightning, hum, him, phat--thus in the space mandala, in the cremation ground, the 
aspirated recitation. In Leo, Om having drawn in those residing in the five 
constituent elements, ma having drawn [them] into the lightning, hum, ham, phat-- 
thus in the space mandala, in the cremation ground, the aspirated recitation. Om 
having drawn in those residing in the five senses, bhi having drawn [them] into the 
lightning, pf lightning-hum, ham, phaj--thus in the wind. Om having drawn in those 
residing in the five sense realms, br having drawn [26.25] [them] into the lightning, 


pha lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in the fire. Om having drawn in those residing in 
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the five action-senses, phu having drawn [them] into the lightning, br lightning-hum, 
him, phat--thus in the water. Om having drawn in those residing in the five action- 
sense-realms, p/ having drawn [them] into the lightning, bAf lightning-hum, him, 
phat--thus in the earth mandala the aspirated recitation. Then in the Virgo transit, 
Om having drawn in those residing everywhere wherever [they are], tl having drawn 
[them] into the lightning, dhi lightning-hum, him, phaj--thus in the earth mandala, 
the aspirated recitation. Om in the great cremation ground, on the ground blazing 
with lightning and fire, you must throw down again and again chd in the lightning, 
[26.30] dr lightning-hum, him, phaj--thus in the water. Om with the lightning noose, 
on all the arms, you must bind again and again dr to the lightning, cha, lightning- 
hum, him, phat--thus in the fire. Om with the lightning chain on all the feet,’ you 
must restrain again and again, dh in the lightning, ¢/, lightning-hum, hum, phaj--thus 
in the wind. Om with the lightning of great anger you must pulverize again and again 
all those wicked ones who delight in causing harm to the body speech and mind of 
conscious beings, nd in the lightning, Aum, ham, phat--thus in the space mandala in 
the cremation ground. Then in the Libra transit, [27.1] Om with the lightning 
chopper you must chop [them?] up again and again, na lightning-hum, him, phat-- 
thus in the space mandala in the cremation ground the asprirated recitation. Om with 
the lightning trident you must split again and again, dhi in the lightning, ¢/-lightning- 


hum, him, phat--thus in the wind. Om with the lightning knife you must strike again 


' An elephant’s feet are bound with a frnkAala chain. See notes above to Srnkhald. verse 
5.14. 
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and again dr in the lightning thd lightning-hum, ham, phat--thus in the fire. Om with 
the lightning arrow you must split again and again thu in the lightning, dr lighting- 
hum, ham, phag--thus in fire. Om with the lightning peg you must stake down again 
and again ¢{ in the lightning, [27.5] dhi-lightning-hum, ham, phaf--thus in the earth 
mandala the aspirated recitation. Then in the Scorpio transit Om with the lightning 
hammer you must hammer' again and again s/ in the lightning, Sa lightning-hum, 
him, phat--thus in the earth mandala the aspirated recitation. Qm with the lightning 
discus you must cut through again and again Apa in the lightning, sr lightning-hum, 
him, phaf--thus in water. Om with the lightning spear you must split again and again 
ge in the lightning, Apu lightning-hum, him, phat--thus in fire. Om with the lightning 
club you must strike again and again Si in the lightning, s/ lightning-hum, ham, phat- 
-thus in wind. Om with the lightning sickle you must hew again and again Akd in the 
lightning, hum, him, phaf--thus [27.10] in the space mandala in the cremation 
ground, the aspirated recitation. Then in the Sagittarius transit, Om having made a 
crore and a half of multitudes you must make again and again Aka in the lightning as 
the oblation to all the ghosts on the cremation ground earth, hum, hiim, phat--thus in 
the space mandala in the cremation ground, the aspirated recitation. Om with the 
lightning drum you must invoke again and again the lightning ddkinis,’ Si in the 


lightning, s] lightning-hum, hum, phat--thus in wind. Om you must offer again and 


' Akotaya not in MW or Apte: kofdya is listed in MW as a root from Panini 3.1.17. without 
definition; Apte has only Koya as a fort, hut shed: kofaka as curving, bending, or the builder 
of sheds, a thatcher. To hammer as a [0th class verb seems most likely here. 


© Vajradakinir = accusative plural of feminine in -T. 
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again to the lightning ddkinis the blood of the members of Mara’s retinue, sr in the 
lightning, pé lightning-hum, ham, phag--thus in fire. Om you must offer again and 
again the five nectars' to the those appropriating the five nectars, [27.15] Apu in the 
lightning, sr lightning-hum, ham, phag--thus in water. Om together with all the 
lightning-ddkinfs you must perform again and again the expiation and nourishing and 
protection, concealing, guarding of all conscious beings, s/{ in the lightning, sv 
lightning-hum, ham, phac--thus in the earth mandala the aspiration recitation. In this 
way one should recite the garland mantra daily whose reckoning is the wheel of 
breaths.” In this regard there is no string of beads, there is no mantra pronunciation;* 
together with the inhalation and exhalation of the mantra syllables, the entry and exit, 
like a flower garland, should be looked at as [going] with the grain and against the 
grain,’ according to the intrinsic nature of the sun and moon. In this regard, over 
five days, an additional 8000, [27.20] [plus] a lac® of recitations should be peformed 
by the yogi in his meta-self. Over five hundred days a kofi® of recitations plus 8 lacs 
of inhalations. Then the body-purification in the same way, the speech purification 


likewise, [and] the thought purification. In this regard, after five hundred days, the 


' MW defines the paficdmrta as the five foods of the gods. milk, sour milk, honey, butter, 
and sugar, trom Hemacandra’s Caturvargacintdmani. 


2 The length of the garland mantra is equivalent to the circle of breaths/aspiration just 
described. 


3 Again, the exoteric or customary external practices of mantra recitation are specifically 
negated. 


4 Anuloma and viloma. 
> 100.00 = laksa; so here 108,000 repetitions. 
6 4 Koti = 10 million. 
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inhalation becomes motionless. The prdna attains the pot-state.’ Then, the five 
superknowledges are produced? in the yogis, so the lightning recitation sequence, or 
the hermaphrodite recitation sequence, occurs through the movement of prdna in the 
left, right, and middle [{nddis]--thus the rule of the lord.}}38}! 

(27.25] Now with the avadhiti-breaths, with the five cakras of the body, speech, 
though and knowledge, the concealment of all the Buddhas is stated-- 

5.39: These breaths become one quarter plus six and fifty in the central channel 
at the time of birth; 

With those [breaths] there are the cakras with the sets of eight; through 
dominion over the earth and sky the goddesses residing in the middle of the 
apertures; | 

With a single foot is born the mother of the three worlds, with a knife and 
a Skull-shell in her hands; 

Stretched out in a warrior pose, on top of the sun and moon, and 
embraced with a degree-second of the happiness of the nectar [of immortality], 
Kalacakra. | \39' |* 


[27.30] “These breaths" etc. Here, in the central channel, these breaths at the time 


'T.e., as though contained in a pot. 


Taking any form at will; hearing at any distance, seeing to any distance, penetrating men’s 
thoughts, knowing their state and antecedents. 


3 Reading in the commentary changes sapada--a word not in MW {sapadi denotes 
‘simultaneously’}--to sapdda, denoting ‘plus a quarter’. Dvdra = door; in the Upaniyads 
and in Sugruta, dvdra is used for the nine doors or apertures of the human body: this is 
probably where the navdtmaka mantra/goddess notion comes from. 
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of birth of the child, the fifty-six and a quarter breaths become fifty-six and a 
quarter, with those [breaths] there are the cakras with the sets of eight; through 
dominion over the earth and sky the goddesses residing in the middle of the 
apertures. [28.1] In the middle of these breaths are the eight breaths characterized 
by the body, speech, mind, and knowledge, according to the wisdom and means 
distinction; they are the eight goddesses on the petals of the womb lotus. Here there 
are no skulls, and the eight heros are, by the purification of form, in the earth cakra; 
the eight [heros] are, by perception purification, in the water cakra, the eight [heros] 
are, by sensation purification, in the fire cakra; the eight [heros] are, by samskdra 
purification, in the wind cakra; the eight [heros] are, by the consciousness 
purification, in the space cakra; the eight [heros] are, by wisdom purification, in the 
eight cremation grounds. [28.5] In this way, in the six {cakras]--the secret, the navel, 
the heart, the throat, the forehead, [and] the usnisa--[there are] the forty-eight. In the 
same way in the two nostrils, the two, in the two eyes, the two, in the two ears, the 
two, in the two holes at the base of the tongue and the uynfya--thus the goddess- 
group. In the same way, the fifty-six. With the remaining single foot is produced 
the mother of the three worlds, the universal mother, with a knife and skull shell 
in hand; by her, who is in a warrior pose, by she who is the immortality nectar 
portion, embraced, on the top of the sun and moon, on top of the temptations and 
the addictions,' standing, embraced, KGlacakra, the lord, the supreme syllable of 


happiness. Since the seeds of these breaths [28.10] will be explained by the 


' Maraklesopari. 
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upcoming statement “the /a etc., what are also the eight mdtrds" (KCT 5.125), they 
are not described here. In this regard, the esoteric meaning is that all of time is to be 
considered by the yogi to be the prdna in the central channel;' to the extent that its 
entrance and exit is stabilized, all of time goes to the pot-state. Then the yogi 
becomes attained of the five supersensory abilities (pavicdbhijfid) through the 
recitation [of mantras] with the prdna--this is the rule of the lord. In this way, “one 
should recited the mantra with unseparated portions, you must consider it joined with 
prdna," thus in all the Tanrras the lightning word [vajrapadam] was previously stated. 
Even though [28.15] the prdma-recitation is without the pronunciation of the mantras, 
and without an aksa-bead string, it is nonetheless called recitation [japa] because of 
the entrance and exiting of the prdna. | |39}| | 

Now is stated the purification of the divinity’s seat on either the outside or in 
the metaself-- 
5.40: The five [times] three fire, sun and moon, through the influence of the 
[five] sense objects and the [three] qualities [gugas], are the seats, having four 


progressions,” 


' This is a central concept with regard to the name of the text and the system. Through the 
carefully detailed map already given of how the phonemes encapsulate the cosmic astrological 
clock we live inside of, we have learned that the breaths, properly controlled, can control 
time. Then here, by achieving the much sought-after yogic state of kKumbhaka, being like a 
pot, the text says that all of time becomes contained within the yogin’s body--i.e. there is no 
aspect of time that is functioning outside of the yogin’s awareness or control. 


2 Here we do have an example of "Tantric" grammar: dsandni is neuter plural, abdhicdrd is 
masculine plural--one cannot be the appositive of the other. This sort of apposition that 
retains original case endings shows up frequently in the verses. 
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The days, filled with the seven rays,° are the sun’s and the moon’s 
unrivalled seats, | 

The nights, filled with the white rays, are the sun’s and moon’s unrivalled 
seats, 
[28.20] The days, seven-rays full, in the even and uneven place, are the sun’s and 
moon’s seats.| |40| | 

"Five" etc. Here, the seat of the unique hero,’ the moon is the semen, the 
sun is the blood. Since the five constituent elements consist of wisdom, the moon 
qualities are the five sense objects; here they are the moon seats of Locand etc., 
bounded by the space element. From the influence of the three qualities, the three 
solar seats are for Ratnasambhava, Amitdbha, and Amoghasiddhi. The great form 
consists of the four elements; since it consists of the four constituent elements, the 
moon seat is for Vairocana; since it consists of the knowledge ray, the sun seat ts for 
[28.25] sensation etc., because of the statement "the remaining ones are without 
form." In this way there are five moon mandalas, [and] four sun mandalas, since 
there is identity of and distinction between sattva, rajas, and tamas. In this way there 
is a nine-fold joining together of the aggregates and constituent elements, since they 
are the basis for the qualities and the sense objects; just as in the womb [they are the 


basis of] the consciousness etc. of the child, so in the divinity also there are in 


' Or, filled by the seven suns--saptdrkaparnd. 
2 For ekavira, see RV 10.103.1: AV 19.13.2; 20.34.17, where it is used as a name for Indra. 


Insler says the term means simply "A #1 guy.” (Personal communication, University Seminar 
on the Veda, Columbia University, November 9, 1995). 
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addition another four fierce-[deity]-seats. The four progressions are the solar seats 
of the fierce ones because of the influence of the growth and decrease of the solar 
wealth and debts of the sun. For the same reason the movements of the angry ones is 
the thirteenfold communion; for the same reason the seven days are the solar [28.30] 
seats, [and what are] filled with the twelve are the moon maygdalas, the nineteen fold 
communion is the third; [the ones] filled with black [29.1] are the twelve annual 
days and nights of the new moon; [what are] filled with white are the twelve days 
and nights of the full moon; in this way there are the twenty four sun and moon 
seats of the leader, throught the influence of the clans--either the moon [clan] or the 
sun [clan]. In the same way there is the twenty-five fold communion according to the 
distinction of the bases of the deities. Furthermore, the opposing seven days’ seats 
{that] are cast into the middle of these become the thirty-two seats. The thirty-two 
fold communion is [the communion] of the five aggregates, and of the four constituent 
elements, of the twelve bases of consciousness, and of the eleven fierce ones. [29.5] 
In addition, in the even and uneven places, there is the going of the prdna to the 
solar seat, and a coming to the lunar seat; therefore the communion is twenty-four 
fold. In this way it is of six kinds--just as in the womb the child and the constituent 
elements unite as the recipient and the received, so the deities meet--according to this 
maxim there is a sixfold communion. | }40} | 

Now seat-purification is stated in the Tricakra-- 
5.41: The spokes are the moon and sun movements, the seats on the lotus petals 


at the corners of the four doors; 
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{29.10] Furthermore, the movements are twice multiplied--from the sun and the 
moon, and these are themselves the seats; | 

The full ones are the daily and solar movements, and in the even and odd 
places the seats are the four movements; 

In the sun, or in the full moon, through the clan’s influence there is the 
leader, or in the hemisphere. | | 41} | 

"The spokes" etc. Here, in the three cakras, there are twenty-four spokes, and 
they are "the five,' in the five, the four, the four, the three, the two, and the one" 
[KCT 1.32]? i.e. the previously stated moon movements are twenty-five. Of those 
the twenty four [29.15] become the spokes of the three cakras. One, the twenty-fifth, 
is for the lotus-petal deity, as the seat for the pretas. The movements of the sun are 
from the twelve moons,’ i.e. there are eleven of these--three on the womb’s lotus 
petals, the remaining eight in the eight cremation grounds, the spokes arrayed as 
corpses. This is the basis. As for the corpses, the corpses are the goddess vehicles. 
So the Tricakrasamvara. Further, by the distinction of prior and subsequent, the 
motions are twice multiplied--in the Mahdsamvara the seats of the goddesses are 
seventy-two. Likewise the Safcakrasamvara. In the Mdydjala, the full ones are 


twenty-four, the light and the dark ones, the moon and sun seats. Likewise [29.20] 


' Bhatas. 

2 The text as we have it in volume | of the Sarath edition reads "“bhutdbhutesu veddh Sikhi- 
kara-Sasinah purva-bhdge ‘pare ca." (Newman’s 1987 translation skips from 1.27 to 1.128). 
The commentary (1.81.21-30) explain that these are candrapadani--positions of the moon. 
Sikhin and guna are both names for three. 


3 -Taste{6}-pair{2}-moon.’ 
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the seven days are the seven solar seats. The solar motions are the eleven solar 
seats. Now, due to a distinction of state, the lunar seats are in this way the forty- 
three seats, individually. By the even and uneven place, as before, the lunar and 
solar seat--so there are forty-five seats in the second. The four movements become, 
through the solar' distinction, the solar seats, or the lunar seats through the body-state 
distinction. In the same way are the forty-nine seats in the third Mdydjdla of the 
deities. Just as the constituent elements become the basis for the child’s prdna, 
[29.25] so they are perfected externally, as well as in the supreme. Thus the rule for 
complete purification in the [Guhya]-samdja, the Mdaydjala, the Tricakrasamvara, and 
the Satcakrasamvara. In these Tantras the leader is either in the sun because of 
lacking the properties of form and aggregates; or in the wisdom dharma, in the 
moon, because of having the property of form; Vairocana, in the compassion 
property, in the moon mandala, through the clan’s influence, through the influence 
of wisdom and compassion, is the leader; or is in the hemisphere, in the wisdom 
and compassion pair as Kdlacakra; i.e. the AdiBuddha since he is without succession- 
-thus it is established. ||411! 

Now for the wind etc. deities the face purification is stated-- 
[29.30] 5.42: The wind’s touch-face is one, and because of the opposite quality’s 
influence, the sealing face is second; 

Form and touch is the two-faced, the moon’s sealing face is the third; | 


[30.1] The touch, form, and taste face, and the face of milk/water’s is the sealing 


1 Ravikd. 
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face, the fourth; 

Beginning with smell, ending with the touch-born, the earth’s three faces 
are the fifth sealing face. | |42! | 

"Wind" etc. Here are the wind etc. deities’ twofold faces--the first ones 
through sense realm purification, the second ones through the three qualities’ 
purification. From their wind constituent, one face has the nature of the touch 
quality, the second, [30.5] consisting of the sound quality, is the sealing; in the same 
way, for the mental activity aggregate, the consciousness aggregate is the sealing. 
So, the wind’s touch-face is one, and because of the opposing quality’s influence, 
the sealing face is second, on the head, not in the face’s place. In the same manner, 
due to sense realm properties of form and touch, the fire’s face pair is the third 
sealing face. By that quality, and by sensation, there is the sealing of consciousness. 
Similarly the touch, form, and taste face is the triple face, from milk/water; the 
space characteristic, i.e. sound is the fourth sealing face; therefore there is the 
sealing of consciousness (vijfidna) by the name.' Beginning with smell, i.e. the 
fourfold earth face characterized by the smell, taste, form, and touch sense domains. 
[30.10] Therefore it is established that the consciousness aggregate is also the sealing 
of the form aggregate. |!42|! 
5.43: The void is the five-fold face also; and the sealing face of the navel is the 
sixth; 


It is exactly the same for the knowledge-element; through the influence of 


" Samjna. 
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the qualities, there is the face with the sixfold void; |' 

The one mixed in the fourfold, providing the fruit of equal happiness, is 
fivefold, two and three mixed; 

Wisdom and means is ten-faced; through the influence of the three-fold 
qualities, the twelve-faced is fourfold. | | 43} | 
[30.15] The void is five-fold, because of the statement that "the great void consists of 
five syllables" (Na. Sam 10.20), the five-fold face of the space constituent element is 
the consciousness aggregate’s sealing face, the south, the knowledge aggregate. It is 
exactly the same for the knowledge-constituent element, through the influence of 
the qualities, there is the face with the sixfold void;? for that six-faced one it is 
also the sealing of the consciousness element; this is the rule about the seal (mudrd) 
purified through the influence of constituent elements, sense objects, and qualities. 

Now one mixed in the fourfold, providing the fruit of equal happiness, is 
fivefold, two and three mixed. Here the wind element, consisting of the single 
quality of touch, is sealed by space; [30.20] when it [i.e. the wind element] is mixed 
into the earth element-- consisting of the four qualities of smell etc.--and is sealed by 
the space quality, then there is the union that provides the fruit of equal happiness and 
consists of wisdom and means. Similarly, a) what consists of the two qualities of 


touch and form--sealed by the fire and space qualities, [and] b) the water constituent, 


' “Mevam”" at the beginning of KCT 5.43b should read evam: the m belongs to the sastha at 
the end of KCT 5.43a. The commentary reads simply Evam instead of mevam (a nonsensical 
word in Sanskrit). 


2 Move the comma trom after yanmukhasya to before it. 
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consisting of the three qualities,’ [and] sealed with the space quality, [when (a) and 
(b) are] mutually combined, [they become] fivefold. The same holds true for earth 
and wind; [sealed by fire and space, and in combination with the water constituent of 
three qualities, they also become] fivefold. In this way, widsom and means is ten- 
faced, since the eastern and western [faces, and] the left and right [i.e. north and 
south faces] are mutually combined. In the Meta-self chapter of this [text] the 
explanation is given that "wisdom and means [are] the bone and flesh, and also the 
water and blood; the purifying fire is the urine itself” (Kd. T. 2.30); [30.25] 
according to this etc., this is the rule. 

Furthermore the threefold distinction of the opposite qualities is stated by 
"threefold" etc. In this regard, in all the constituents there are sattva, rajas, and 
tamas qualities, so because of these, all the constituent elements have three faces. 
Beginning with smell and ending with the dharma element, the constituents have six 
sense objects, and because of these they are six-armed. So similarly through the 
influence of the three-fold qualities, the twelve-faced is fourfold, i.e. wisdom and 
means, in front and behind, left and [31.1] right,” and above--this is the rule. In the 
[Guhya]samdja the mark for each of them [i.e. for all the constituents] is--by the 
purification of the semen, the channels, and the bones--the lightning bolt, the lotus, 
and the discus, on the right; [and by the purification of] the rajas, the blood, and the 


flesh--the lightning/diamond bell, the jewel, and the chopper, on the left, of 


' Adda visargah at the end of trigundtmaka. 
 Daksina should have an anusvdra on the end, i.e. dakyinam. 
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Aksobhya. Here, for that deity, its own mark goes on the right, in the palm of the 
first hand; in its [i.e. the self-mark’s] position goes a diamond/lightning mark. This 
is the rule in the [Guhya]samdja. Just as in the Samdja the Buddha takes the middle 
[and] Aksobhya goes into his [the Buddha’s] place, [31.5] likewise [Aksobhya’s mark] 
also goes into the [Buddha’s] mark. Similarly, the eleven faces from the six faces 
and the five faces [take the place of] the consciousness and knowledge constituents, 
[and these elements have, respectively] five faces and six faces, [i.e.] the five 
syllables of the great void, and the six syllables of the drop void. Furthermore, since 
the two are mutually dependent, the Samdja is thirty-two faced--this is the 
rule. | {43} | 

Now, the purification of the faces etc. according to the division of time is 

stated-- 
5.44: The face is foufold because of the divisions of the junctions of the day, and 
it is also threefold, because of the division of the /agnas,' there are three colors; 


[31.10] Because of the half-/agnas there is the division of the arms, and the odd 


' Prof. David Pingree and Kim Plotker (both of Brown University) have been kind enough to 
take a fair bit of time to explain to me what a /agna is—the term is not well defined in Monier 
Williams or Apte--and I want to thank them here for clarifying for me a small portion of the 
impenetrable thicket of Indian astronomy. As best as I understand it so far, a /agna is the 
amount of the arc of the ecliptic that rises in the rises from the horizon during the time that 
30° of the ecliptic rises from the horizon (2 hours). At any given time of the day, and for 
any planet or the sun, one can identify a rising lagna (the udaya-lagna) and a setting lagna 
(the asta-lagna) on the ecliptic. The third /agna is called the tribhona-lagna = tribham + 
tina = three astrological signs + less than. This point on the ecliptic is 90 degrees squared 
from either the rising sign or the descendant, a point that also happens to be three astrological 
signs distance from either the rising or setting /agna. To complicate matters a bit further 
though, Prof. Pingree and [ realized upon examining the Kdlacakra passages where lagna is 
used, that sometimes /agna in the KCT refers to the junctions between zodiacal signs. 
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(numbered /agnas) are equally embraced in the body and mind;| 

In the lagna subsections, in front and in back, the three face and six arms 
embracing, in the middle limb; 

Attachment to Wisdom, and the coming together, the laughing ones etc. 
are in the junctions of the three hour segments of the day.| |44} | 

"The junctions," etc. Here, because of the rule that "while the day is the lord, 
the lightning bolt possessor, the night is wisdom, widely famed," because of the 
division of the junctions by two praharas' each, the lord has four faces;? he has 
eight arms because of the half-prahara divisions,’ from midnight to noon. [31.15] In 
the same way there Wisdom also has four faces and eight arms, from noon to 
midnight. Equally embracing, i.e. at noon there is [equal embracing] of the day and 
the night.* The odd also: because it may be that [the prahara] preceeding the 
sandhy@ [at noon] from the day may be less, and [the prahara] following the sandhyd 
[at noon] may be greater, then, whenever that is the case, the Bhagavdn has five faces 


and ten arms, and the Bhagavari has three faces and six arms, for the augmentation of 


' The text reads prahara-prahara-sandhya-bhedena. A prahara is a 3 hour division of the 
day. Two of these, i.e. a prahara-prahara, constitute the time between each sandhyd (two 3- 
hour divisions = 6 hours; there are six hours between each of the four sandhydy = 24 
hours). 

@ There are four praharas during any twelve-hour period. Here, the twelve hour period 
from midnight to noon is said to provide the four praharas tor Kdlacakra’s tour faces. 


3 A half-prahara = |.5 hours: there are eight such divisions in a 12 hour period = 
Kalacakra’s eight arms. 

* According to this passage. dina becomes from midnight to noon, rdtra is from noon to 
midnight. 
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the day.” For the augmentation of the night Bhagavart has five faces, Bhagavdn has 
three faces--thus etc. is established; thus the one purification of Kdlacakra. Likewise 
the second is stated--threefold etc. In this sense there are twelve zodiac signs; 
among these are the signs of Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces;? [31.20] from the 
division of the mind-vajra into sattva, tamas, and rajas, there are the white, red, and 
black faces--from the division of the fagna, there are three colors. In the same 
way there are the Aires, Taurus, and Gemini faces, and because of the division into 
rajas, Sattva, and tamas division, [these] have the red, white, and black colors of the 
speech vajra. The Cancer, Leo, and Virgo faces, because of the division into sattva, 
tamas, and rajas, have the white, black, and red divisions of the body vajra. The 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius faces, because of division into tamas, rajas, and 
Sattva, have the yellow, red, and white colors of the knowledge vajra. Because of 
the half-/agna there is a division of the arm into three colors. There is a relative 
enumeration of each of the two of the six [arms], beginning with the root face, on the 
left and the right. [31.25] In the same way for the twelve-faces--the Bhagavdn has 


twenty-four hands, [yet] is [nonetheless] the one Kdlacakra. In this regard, among 


' The Sanskrit reads purva-sandhyd--apara-sandhydayor divd-ratryor hina-adhika-vaSatah. 
According to this syntax, purva-sandhya goes with divd and with Aina, stating that the day- 
prahara preceeding the noon junction, is less, and the night-prahara following noon is 
greater. The text is saying that when the midnight to noon day is shorter than the noon to 
midnight night, Bhagavdn is given an extra face and two extra arms to compensate. 


2 The text reads tesam madhye, literally: “in the middle of these." Since, as Kim Plofker has 
explained, Aires is considered the 0 degree point of the ecliptic, these three signs would 
constitute the last three signs of the zodiac, not the middle. If they do constitute the middle in 
a different understanding of the zodiac, then we are left with four and a half signs on either 
side. The section that follows makes it clear that we are dealing with four groups of three 
signs, so "among" must be the correct translation. 
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the previously mentioned deities, who have one face or four faces, when there is 
uneven and the even embracing, that is in a portion of a sandhya in front and in 
back, i.e. in what precedes the sandhyd, and in what follows the sandhyd,' as a 
joining together (meldpaka).* Where there is a mutual embracing of [deities] with 
three faces and six arms, that is in the middle limb* of the noon junction and of the 
midnight junction. Similarly in the body and mind, i.e. the fifth [lunar day]’ is in 
the object, the seventh lunar day is from the division of the bodily states. So the 
former and latter junctions are the embracing [according to the] Yoginitantra, from 
the uneven union of either the one faced and the four faced; or [from the uneven 
union] of the one faced etc. [31.30] and of the eight faced etc.; so in the Yogatantra, 
for the two with even [number of] faces and arms, the embracing is when there is 
equal day and night time--this is the rule specific for time. Similarly-- 


[32.1] Knowing good and evil, knowing time, knowing the covenant, possessed of the 


' Add a visargah to the end of aparasandhyaya. 


2 Meldpakah. This is the first instance in the fitth chapter of KCT where meldpakah is not 
used as a term referring to a geographic location. 


3 Madhyamam is also, acc. to Apte. the point where the meridian crosses the ecliptic. The 
ecliptic is the path through the celestial sphere taken by the sun, and the planets of the solar 
system. (Pluto’s orbit is not in the ecliptic, yet Pluto is not part of ancient Indian astronomy.) 
The ecliptic is therefore seen as essentially horizontal by a standing observer, though its angle 
in the sky varies with the season and one’s location on earth. The meridian is the vertical line 
across the heavens (or the celestial sphere) that passes through the celestial poles (not 
necessarily through the earth’s poles, since the earth is tilted with respect to the celestial 
poles), and passes directly over the observer’s head. Madhyamam is therefore the point 
where the meridian and the ecliptic intersect. 

* Paficamt: is the fifth lunar day (tithi). Saptamt is the seventh lunar day (tithi) of the 
fortnight. There is a festival on the seventh day. What artha refers to in this context is not 
clear to me. 
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vow,> the lord; 

Knowing the sattvic senses, knowing the appropriate time,” skilled in the triple 
liberation. (N@, Sam 8.13) 
Thus the Bhagavdn’s designation in the Namasamegiti. | 
[32.5] Now the Kriydtantras are stated--"Wisdom etc." Here attachment to 
Wisdom in the Yoginitantra, the coming together in the Yogatantra, also, is the 
union of what preceeds and follows the junction [of the day], i.e. the joining together 
of noon and midnight--thus it is proven in the Tantra pair that the laughing ones etc. 
are in the junctions of the three hour segments of the day. In this sense, at the 
junction of the first three hour segment (prahara) there is laughing Tantra; at the 
[junction of the] third three hour segment, the looking (/ksana) Tantra; at the 
[junction of the] fifth three hour segment the breast touching Tantra; at the [junction 
of the] seventh three hour segment the hand holding Tanera--in this way the fourfold 
Tantra. Why is that? In this regard, according to the degree of wisdom and laughter 


in the wind totalities,* [32.10] vibrational happiness occurs. By the seeing of the fire 


" Samayin is a term used in the Kasmir Saiva system, also for the "vow" or "covenant" 
possessor, i.e. the initiate. 


2 Vela is in MW as garden or grove, cited trom Lexicons, or a particularly high number, 
cited as a Buddhist usage. Veld = boundary, limit, time, season, period, time of day. It 
would appear that veld is intended here. Davidson takes it this way. 


3 Davidson’s edition gives this as verse 89. He translates it as "Knowing the skilltul and the 
destructive (Subhdfubha) and aware of timing, he understands the occasion and, possessing his 
vow, is the overlord. Knowing the faculties of beings and the correct opportunity, he is 
skilled in the triple release." (Davidson 1981:29) 

* MW lists vdyukrtsna as “one of the ten mystical excercises called krtsna,’ citing an 
unnamed Lexicon. Krtsnagata is the name of a samddhi in the Karandavytha. Krtsna = 
whole, entire. 
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totalities [vibrational] happiness occurs. By the breast touching of the water totalities 
[{vibrational} happiness occurs]. By the hand holding of the earth totalities happiness 
occurs. In this way there are the sixteen form realms;' by beginning with Akanistha 
[lit: not the youngest], [and] ending with [the realm] of the Brahmakdyas, their extent 
in the upcoming supreme syllable knowledge attainment will be expressed. The 
joining together of the desire realms is the union of the pair--thus the doctrine. 
Everywhere in the formless [realm] there is continued existence’ of the dispassionate 
ones.| 1441! 

[32.15] Now the desire state entrance is stated-- 
5.45: Into wisdom’s limb, into red and yellow, one enters, restrained is 
Kalacakra’s state; 

Wisdom’s state is in the white limb that is like a scraping cloud, for the 
lightning possessor the left and the east; 

By the wisdom state it becomes expanded in the beautiful young woman,’ 
the left and east limb, [and the one] belonging to Soma; 

[What] belongs to Rudra, the right and western limb, for the supreme 
conquering lord the expansion of the state is exactly like that.!| | 45! | 
[32.20] "Into wisdom’s limb" etc. Here, into wisdom’s limb, into red, is into the 


fire element, into yellow is into the earth element, one enters; restrained, 


' Rapa-avacaras. 
© Utpattih, sthitih, and layah are three states of existence. 


3 Varatanu is a term for a beautiful young woman: i.e. “she who has the best body.” 
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Kalacakra’s state, wisdom and means are to be understood, since in the coming 
together what is wisdom is the perceiver of the means state, and what is means is the 
perceiver of the wisdom state. Therefore, by the perception of the state there is 
happiness; by that [happiness arising] Kdlacakra’s white water element enters into 
the red limb, i.e. into the fire limb; [as a result] equal taste occurs. | 

In the same way the black wind of equal flavor arises in the yellow limb, in 
earth. Similarly for the gods in the south [and] in the west. In this way, the wisdom 
state [enters] into the white limb, i.e. the blood state enters [32.25] into the water 
element. In the lightning possessor’s left limb, i.e. in the black colored wind 
element of the deities, the yellow earth state enters into the east. Similarly, above 
and below, there is mutual joining together of the green and the blue. So it is 
expanded by the wisdom state in the beautiful young woman; for all sentient 
beings the left and the east and belonging to Soma; relating to Rudra, the right 
and the west, for the supreme conquering lord the expansion of the state is 
exactly similar; it is established that what’s above belongs to Soma, what’s below 
belongs to Rudra.!/451! 
5.46: Expanded by wisdom, the clan of the best host of the victor attains the state 
of having a dual intrinsic nature; 
[32.30] Expanded by the master of wisdom, in the intermediate direction also, is 
the restrained yogini host itself; | 
[33.1] The couple, right and left, with the sun and moon’s form also, in fact, 


former and latter, also; 
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Black, yellow also, dark blue and green, so from the sky to the nether 
world established. | | 46} | 

So by wisdom expanded, the clan of the best host of the victor, what has 
become the semen constituent, [and] is characterized by water, wind and space, 
according to the division of the body, that itself, because of the division of the states, 
is not distinguished from the rajas constituent [and] becomes what has earth, fire, and 
knowledge as its intrinsic nature. What has a dual [33.5] intrinsic nature is clan of 
the best host; i.e the host of the gods is [both] red and white; the left and nght are 
yellow and black; the former and latter, above and below, are dark blue and black. 
In this way, wisdom’s host clan is expanded by the master’s state in the 
intermediate direction, also, restrained, attains the state of a dual intrinsic 
nature. In the southwest and in the northeast there [the dual intrinsic nature] is the 
white and red; in the northwest and in the southeast the dual intrinsic nature is black 
and yellow--thus the rule. So the means’ host is situated in the cardinal directions, 
and in the intermediate directions is the yogini host, i.e. the wisdom host, of Locand 
etc., and of 7ard etc. So the couple, left and right, [33.10] with the sun and 
moon’s form also, in fact, former and latter also; black, yellow also, dark blue 


and green, so from the sky to the nether world situated, the deity host--thus the 


5.47: There are red wisdoms for the white ones, [and] the moon-whites for the 


red ones in exactly the same way;' 


' Tatha eva. 
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For the yellow ones, there are the black colored ones; there are the ones 
like the best gold also for the white clans; 

For the blue ones there are universal colored ones; on the other hand,' 
for the green ones also, there are the dark blue ones, stated in the same way; 
[33.15] In exactly the same way for the goddesses, the deities are to be known as 
residing in the cardinal directions of their own clans. | |47| | 

Hence, from the [sexual] embrace by [a member of] the supreme clan, there 
are red wisdoms for the white ones, for the means; there are moon-whites, the 
wisdoms, for the reds, the means. In exactly the same way for the yellow ones, 
for the means, the black colored ones, the wisdoms; the best gold resembling 
ones, the yellow wisdoms, also for the white ones. So for the black means, for the 
dark blue clans, the universal colored ones, i.e. the green wisdoms. On the other 
hand, for the green ones, for the means, the dark blue ones, the wisdoms, stated in 
the same way--thus [33.20] the axiom. Through the [sexual] embrace by [a member 
of the] supreme clan, there is the completion of activity; through the [sexual] 
embrace by [a member of] one’s own clan there is no completion of activity, because 
activity is stopped in one’s own self.” Happiness does not at all arise thinking with 
the vagina about the constituents to be produced from the vagina; nor for the same 


reason does happiness arise by thinking with the penis about [constituents] produced 


' Punar api. 
* Svatmani kriyd-virodhat—because of the blocking or cessation of activity in one’s own self, 
or in the individual. 
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by the penis.’ Hence the intrinsic lights in the Ka@lacakra are not the wisdoms, since 
in the intrinsic self activity is stopped. Now there is the perception of the intrinsic 
light of thought because it has the characteristics of a mirror image; that itself is 
considered. In this regard, in the mirror the male image does not resemble [a 
woman] with breasts and long hair, nor does it resemble? a woman’s image without 
breasts and vagina; [33.25] therefore there is no state [of engendering the image of a 
woman] by one’s own light. Likewise the opposite is also blocked.’ In this regard 
the marks on the left arm of the image are situated on the right arm of what is being 
reflected in the mirror. Similarly what is the left face [in the mirror] is its night 
face,* [34.1] and the state of its color is its own light; i.e. [the image] does not exist 
[independently]. Therefore, [it only exists] by the mandalacakra meditation with the 
embrace of the supreme clan, according to Kdlacakra’s axiom. In a different Tantra 
than the latter, further-- 


With whatever state [emotion] the mind of men is joined, by that [state] its 


' Pasas is the Atharvaveda and Satapatha Brahmana word tor penis. I’ve translated bhaga- 
cintayd and linga-cintayd (both instrumental singulars of -cintd) in the semi-colloquial sense 
we use in modern English, i.e. "thinking with his penis,” or "thinking with her vagina." I 
think the point the text is driving at is that the sexual experience intended in the Tantric 
context is not the self-driven lust that leads to problematic sexual experiences. Verse 5.47 
appears to be referring to specifics of identity transposition in sexual experience--the losing of 
one’s sense of self into the other, and vice versa. The difference here is that this ‘letting go’ 
is apparently an intended, planned, and designed experience, rather than the fortuitous one it 
tends to be in normal sex. 


¢ Ndpi. Here the api serves as a marker for the syntax of the preceding phrase. 


3 That is to say, a woman standing in front of a mirror does not produce an image of a man, 
with or without his genitalia, hair, ete. 


“ The right face of the reflectee. 
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constitution occurs;> the jewel is similarly of universal form.° 
[34.5] (Yogint Samcdratantra 11.2) 
Therefore careful consideration of speech that is confused and disordered is not 
possible. According to ultimate truth, further, in the meditation on the voidness 
image there is no conception of the image of the form; therefore, since it lacks the 
intrinsic nature of intrinsic light, it doesn’t exist. Sincé both knowledge and the 
knowable can be of any form and any color, and since both [knowledge and the 
knowable] lack the vikalpa of the infinitesimal atom and substance, there is no 
intrinsic reality [to them]. Hence one should perform the meditation on lack of 
intrinsic existence and lack of coming into existence of the pot, the cloth, the cart and 
the army’ etc. [The meditation] is not local, being devoid of all worldly customs.* 
[34.10] Thus the Maédhyamika doctrine, according to the axiom in the chapter on 
tattva in the mantra system. | |47] |! 
5.48: The wisdom Tantra [he expresses] certainly from the east; moreover from 
the opposite face itself [he speaks] what is pierced through by yoga; 


From the right mouth the master of victors speaks the Yogatantra, from 


: Literally: it goes to being made of that (tan-mayatdm yati). 
2 Since the jewel is altered in appearance by its background. 


3 The mention of send here as one of the objects of the nihsvabhdvah meditation suggests to 
me that it is directly related to the repeated phrase pratisend-ddarsah that Newman and 
Wallace translate as "prognostic image." See Orofino’s excellent article on prognostic or 
oracular mirrors, (Orofino 1994b), where she does not however deal with the customary 
Sanskrit denotation of send, and the usual denotation of prati- words in Sanskrit. 

* The phrase in Sanskrit is: na prddesikt sakala-loka-vyavahdra-rahita (the feminine endings 
for the agreement with bhdvand). The point seems to be that the meditation on the pot, cloth, 
etc. of the Tantric rites is enjoined universally for all practitioners—it is not a local variation, 
or a regional innovation; nor is it a local custom for ordinary purposes. 
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the left mouth [he declares] the Kriyd[tantra] etc., | 

The Yogacara [texts he utters] from the east, indeed, moreover from the 
western mouth [he proclaims] the madhyaga (Ma@dhyamaka) indeed, completely; 

The Sétranta' he speaks from the right mouth, and from the white mouth 
[he proclaims] the purified Vaibhasika, also.| | 48} | 
[34.15] 5.49: The Reveda the Indra of victors articulates from the western face, 
and [he exclaims] the Yajur{veda] from the left mouth; 

From the right face {he elaborates] the Sdma[veda], in supreme Hari’s clan 
{he communicates] the Atharvaga from the eastern face; ! 

From the eastern face [he expresses] the Kaulatantra, moreover from the 
western face [he proclaims] the Garuda [and] Bhitatantras.’ 

[He declares] the [Saiva] Siddhanta from the left face, [and] the 
Visngudharma [that is] like unto the rising sun [he proclaims] from the left 
[face].}|49! | 
5.50: From the rear, at the same moment, there is cessation (Nivrtti) from the 
supreme white face there is Vamnadeva, the support; 


[34.20] From the right Vidya and Aghora, moreover from the wind (western) face 


"Le. Sautrantika. 


2 1) This is the first mention of the Kaulatantra I’ve seen in this text--since it’s in the verses 
proper, it might appear to align the text historically with the Kaulatantra tradition. That is. 
unless these are interpolated verses—and they could be-the Malatantra, or Adibuddha was 
written at a time when the Kaulatantra tradition already existed. 2) MW lists Gdrudatantra as 
"N. of a Tantra work" without any further reference. 3) MW lists Bhdtatantra as "the 
doctrine of spirits (as contained in the 6th ch. of the Astanga-hrdaya)." This may be an 
abbreviation for the Bhiitaddmarutantra. Dyczkowski explains that the Garuda and Bhuta 
Tantras were two classes of Saivite Tantras. (See Dyezkowski 1988:39ff.). 
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Maruta and Brahmasanti;'' 

From the void face the void and the master; with the lord of the three 
realms, [they all]* are emitted for the sake of the world; 

The Ket, Treta, Dvapara, and Kaliyuga in addition, [are emitted] according 
to the division of the back face etc.*! | 50! ! 
5.51: In this way the hero sequence etc., from the influence of the sun’s 
movement, in fact, is the set of four daily junctions;* 

The bringing near is from the left face, and the supreme fear is expanded 
from the rear face; 
[34.25] From the eastern face is copulation, indeed, from the supreme white face 
sleep and dream also, Oh king; 

From the back there is the Vaisya [and] the twice born, the king of men 
also, likewise the Sidra class in sequence.!!51!! 
[35.1] 5.52: From the east the lord of victors utters the Sarvastivada, and the 
Sammitiya from the right (south), 


From the rear (west) face [he expresses] the Sthavariyam (Sthaviravddins) 


' The compound Mdruta-Brahmasantyau is unusual. The Sarnath editors suggest that it 
should perhaps be emended to -BrahmasSantl. The -tyau is simply the nominative dual ending 
for -tf in any case, so no emendation is necessary. The dual ending here indicates that the 
compound must be scanned as I have done. However, BrahmaSanti is not a commonly found 
name; it would translate to something like "She who brings the peace of Brahman," most 
likely a specifically Tantric goddess. 

@ Spharita is nominative plural, so it must be referring to all the preceding in this verse. i.e. 
nivrttih, Vamadevah, Vidyd, etc. 


3 Ie. these ages are emitted from the four faces. 
* Sandhydcatuskam. 
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on the other hand, the Mahasamghika [he emits] from the left (north) face; 

Humanity from the eastern face, further, from the western face, are 
expanded the animals, indeed; 

From the right face the ghosts and devas, from the supreme white face the 
narakas and the asuras.|{|52\| 
[35.5] 5.53: From the heart cakra, from the eastern face there is an vibrational 
expansion,’ and there is [an expansion] from the navel cakra, [and] from the 
opposite face; 

From the enjoyment [cakra] there is [a vibrational expansion], and from 
the innate [sahaja] [cakra] from the left face, on all sides; | 

From the middle of the faces of the cakras the emotion’ that is the state of 
vibrational expansion and settling conclusion’ moves in the body; 

And furthermore the entire three worlds also [moves as a state of 
expansion and conclusion in the body], certainly, also together with the different 
faces of the progenitor of victors. | 53} | 


5.54: From the glorious moon, water certainly flows into the moon-stone, since it 


' Spharanam. 
2 Bhavah. 


3 Nidhanam. From Vnidhd, to lay down, deposit, commit, put into. Nidhanam comes to 
mean: settling down, receptacle, conclusion, end, destruction, death, the concluding passage 
of a Sdman, etc. Although spharanam and nidhanam most simply refer to creation and 
destruction here, the choice of these terms also suggests a more technical meaning, related to 
the subtle body structures of the cakras. Given, furthermore, the fact that the text is 
discussing both micro and macrocosmic aspects, it is necessary to find the microcosmic 
import of the ‘creation’ and ‘destruction’ terms used. 
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is intrinsically without error;* 
[35.10] Similarly the omniscient quality’ flows from the lord of victors into the 
world, settling in the aggregates; | 

The dharma, and likewise water, achieves equal flavor by the relationship 
between the seed and the constituent element; 

By sentient beings’ thought purification there arises the manifold, through 
the power of prior Karma.!!|54}! 
5.55: There is no anxiety on the part of the creator of all things, in the three 
worlds’ abode, and [there is no anxicus thought engendered] from the thought 
gem,° 

Wicked beings do not see what is situated in thought,* because of the 
influence of the evil fruits of action; | 
[35.15] The fault is not from the thought-gem, because all beings experience good 
and evil fruit; 

When a being is purified, [he becomes] the Indra of victors, and he [the 
Indra of victors] is the man--what [would one want] with another victor?! |55| | 
5.56: The sprout produced by this grows; it produces, since it was produced, 
destruction; 


What is produced becomes the producer of what is destroyed--additionally 


, Nirvikalpa. 

2 Sarvajfta-dharmah. 

3 Cintamanih. 

* T.e. the thought-gem (cintdmani). 
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[it is the producer] of the king of seeds; | 

What previously [existed], that has died from another state-- hence the 
statement that it was not intrinsically produced; 
[35.20] From the void by this [manner just described] it came to the earth--[and] 
it will go, possessed of ten powers,' in a moment of happiness. ! | 56! |” 
5.57: From happiness, to happiness devoted, in a moment, here, spontaneously 
produced, devoted to no other feeling,° 

These aggregates are by that [manner] produced, furthermore, and they 
are the producers of this moment of happiness; | 

From what is purified there is dharma, then another furthermore, then 
again another, and from that it is purified;* 

Just as from the seed [grow] the roots, the branches, the flower and the 


fruit, so from what is cultivated [the dharma is produced] on the purified 


! Dharmasamgrahah 75: The ten abilities of the Bodhisattva are as follows: confidence 
{strength of attitude], mathematical abiliity, emotional strength, patience, knowledge, the 
power of renunciation, the power of pertected concentration, mental clarity, virtue, and the 
power of perception. ("Bodhisavvtdndm daSa baldni, tadyathd--adhimuktibalam, 
pratisamkhydnabalam, bhdvabalam, ksdntibalam, jfdnabalam, prahdgabalam, samddhibalam, 
pratibhadnabalam, punyabalam, pratipattibalam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:16.) 

2 This appears to be an abbreviated poetic description of incarnation and death; incarnation 
from the void. Death is equated with the moment of pleasure in ejaculation, just as the 
French call orgasm /e petit mort (the little death). 

3 This too describes the moment of procreation, the complete absorption in the pleasure of the 
momentary experience of orgasm. 

“ Four stages of initiation. 

> Again, this represents in abbreviated poetic form the basic argument of the Tantric 
philosophy. The aggregates constituting the living human being are engendered through 
procreation, and these aggregates in turn engender the next generation. When these are 
properly cultivated, however, and successively purified through the rites of Tantric initiation 
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[35.25] 5.58: The earth, water, and fire, and the wind, the taste and the supreme 
taste, and the atoms, the six sorts; 

Individually lacking smell, etc., and without sense objects, [yet] the 
ultimates are visible by knowledge; | 
[36.1] The desire-[realm]s, the form-[realm]s, the formless-[realm]s, Yama, Yama, 
and the moon,' the ultimate is the dharma realm; 

All the forms, they are permanently those that have become the innate 
basis for imperishable joy, everywhere. | | 58} | 
5.59: The sense objects and senses mutually become the aggregates, and the 
ignorances mutually destroy [them]; 

Mutually devoted to the five, situated in the six paths, from the moment of 
suffering and happiness; | 
[36.5] Having all the forms, everywhere, not enamored of another’s virtue, [they 
are] abiding, with unsplit lightning bolts; 


And the other emotions, on the other hand, have also gone into the earth 


and the mastery of the non-ejaculatory sexual rites, one may attain the realization of the [true| 
dharma. 


"In bhuta-samkhyd notation, yama-yama-sasin = 122. It is not clear yet what the 122 refers 
to. The Dharmasamgrahah 127 and the Guhyasamdja-pradipodyotana 169 both define the 
desire realm (kKdmadhdtu) as sixfold. The former definition reads: There are six deities who 
are the dominions of desire, as follows--the thirty-three attendants of the four great kings, 
[i.e.] the ‘satisfied ones’ (tusita), the watches of the day (ydmma), the transformed ones 
(nirmana), the sexual pleasure ones (ratayah), the created ones (parinirmita), and the obedient 
ones (vaSavartin). ("Tatra sat kimdvacard devah, tadyathd--cdturmahdrdjakdayikds- 
trdyastrimsds tusita yamd nirmdna-ratayah paranirmita-vaSavartinas ceti"--Kasawara et al 
1885:31). The Pradipodyotanakh definition is virutally identical. (Cdturmahdrdja-kdyika- 
trayastrimSad-yadma-tusita-nirmdna-rati-paranirmita-vasavartiti sadvidhah kamadhdtuh-- 
Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:26). 
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constituent, etc., in the principal emotion. | |59| | 
5.60: And with the great many emanation bodies Kalacakra manifests magical 
power;' 

And with the flashing flames of lightning {he manifests the magical power] 
of the asuras, gods, and men residing in the desire realm; | 

[He mamifests magical power] with the enoyment [bodies] of the form 
possessors, certainly, in the navel, [and manifests magical power] with the 
dharma bodies of the victors’ sons etc. and the arhats; 
[36.10] With the void portions {he manifests] the entirety of the void, [and] the 
entire three worlds, [and] with the winds [he manifests] the entire wind. | | 60}! 
5.61: With the fire portions [Ka@lacakra manifests] the entire fire, and the water 
likewise [he manifests entirely] by the world-wide diffused water portions; 

The entire earth [he manifests] by the earth portions, with the assembled 
sense objects the entire intrinsic nature of material objects; | 

One should teach that this sky-like single dt#man is everywhere, in the 
purified ground; 

In this way the buddha’s body comes into existence, and it does not die, 
either, since it has the single happiness as its intrinsic nature.| | 61 | | 
[36.15] 5.62: From the five formed, from the unity of that, there is this deep 


understanding” by the best of all the victors, 


' Rddhi. 
2 Abhisambodhih. 
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It [this deep understanding] has the form of twenty-shapes, on the other 
hand, and because of that it also has the intrinsic form of multiple illusions; | 

There is a single moment of it [of this deep understanding] that provides 
the fruit of equal happiness, and has no other activity as its intrinsic feeling, 

In this the means is imperishable, it is innate here in this moment, when 
entering the dharma-realm. | |62| | 
5.63: The Buddha fields are endless, of unmeasured qualities, as are the 
constituents, the atmosphere, etc.; 
[36.20] Maintenance, arisal, and destruction, threefold thus is existence; all 
sentient beings are in the six paths;| 

The Buddhas, the fierce ones, the gods, etc., with compassionate hearts the 
bodhisattvas, with their wives, 

This is the cakra of the victor, revered by three worlds, the one [cakra] of 
the one lord.| | 63} | 

So beginning at the forty-eighth verse, up to the sixty-third verse, the sixteen 
verses are easily understood. | {48-63} | 
[37.1] Now the purification of the ten forms in the body is stated-- 
5.64: The bodily hair, skin, blood and flesh have the same flavor, and likewise 
the bones, marrow, and vessels; 

In them [in the channels] there are the praga etc. winds; the sun, moon, 
and sky are in midst of the winds everywhere; ! 


Vijidna is in the moon’s midst, like a faultless gem it is embraced by all 
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the states of being, 
[37.5] That is the non-duality of existence and non-existence, the supreme 
immortal place, the pervading and unstruck. | |64} | 

"Hair"etc. Here bodily hair is the head hair, the space constituent; the skin 
and flesh are the wind constituent; the blood, twofold, is the fire constituent; sweat 
and urine are the water constituent; bone and marrow are the earth constituent; the 
vessels, the prdna etc., are the knowledge constituent. Rdhu and the tail are the 
knowledge-lightning bolt, RdAu is the thought lightning bolt; the sun is the speech 
lightning-bolt; the moon is the body lightning bolt. Of these four in the midst of 
the wind the sky is everywhere. Vijfidna is in the moon’s midst, in the semen’s 
midst, like a faultless gem, like a crystal, [37.10] embraced by all the states of 
being, because of being connected to what is placed upon it.' The non-duality of 
existence and non-existence,’ like an illusion, the image of the void,’ here 
indestructible happiness, the supreme immortal place, the pervading and unstruck 
is that--thus the rule. In the body, the purification of the ten forms. | {64} | 

Now with the ten grounds the constituents are purified-- 
5.65: The bodily hairs etc. are the moon; the ends [of the bodily hairs] situated 
all over the entire body are the grounds that are called the ten;* 


' Upadhaya-yogatah. This is the classic simile in Sanskrit, that the gem takes the color of 
what it is placed against, and the mind takes the influence of what it considers. 


2 Verse reads bhdvabhddvayatvam. 
3 Sunyata-bimbam. 


4 T.e. the ten bodhisartva grounds. According to Dharmasamgrahah 64, the ten grounds are: 
delighted, stainless, illuminating, brilliant, very difficult to conquer. facing forward, gone far, 
unmoving, good, and the cloud of dharma. (Dasa bhimayah--pramuditd, vimald, prabhdkari, 
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The six consonant classes, /a etc. are the others providing for the yogis the 
fruit of equal happiness, for all time; | 
[37.15] Therefore [these consonant groups] are to be investigated by yogis sitting 
at the guru’s feet, for the sake of liberation; 

There is no other Buddha, and anyone, even though without a body, as a 
pervader, is a provider of liberation. | |65| ! 

"The body hairs etc." The body hairs [and] the head hairs are ‘delighted;’ 
the skin [and] the flesh are ‘without blemish;’ the blood and twofold are 
‘illuminating;’ rasa [and] water are ‘brilliant;’ the bones and the marrow are ‘very 
difficult to conquer;’ the channels [and] prdna are ‘facing forward;’ the time-fire 
[and] the passion constituent are ‘going far;’ rdhu is ‘unmoving;’ the sun is ‘good;’ 
the moon is the ‘dharma cloud;’ [37.20] through the tamas, rajas, and Sattva 
character of passion, there is the descent of what is concealed. In this way, the 
bodily hairs etc. are the moon, the ends all over the entire body, having become 
unveiled. Of those, the grounds that are called the ten, those, further, are the six 
consonant classes, /a etc.,' [and] are called the application phonemes.? Among them, 
the ka group is ‘delighted.’ Similarly, by relative enumeration, ca, fa, pa, ta, sa, 
i.e. the six consonant groups, [and] /a, va, ra, ya, ha, al, o, ar, e, a, |, u, ¢, i, a, 


hah, am. Similarly, by the reverse order also, the long vowel etc. groups are the 


arcismati, sudurjayd, abhimukhi, daramgama, acald, sddhumati, dharmameghéd ceti." 
(Kasawara et al 1885:14).) 


' Verse reads lokddayo ‘nydh--the commentary parses this as lokddayo nydsamdtrika. 
° Nydsa is a term for the ritual application of mantras to various parts of the body. 
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grounds of wisdom. These! provide the fruit of equal happiness for the yogzts, all 
the time. Therefore [these consonant groups] are to be investigated [37.25] by 
yogis sitting at the guru’s feet, for the sake of liberation--thus the Bhagavdn’s rule. 
There is no other Buddha, and anyone, even though not having a body, as a 
pervader, is a provider of liberation. Here the bodily constituents are unveiled, 
[and they are] buddhahood-granting, and liberation-providing.| | 65} | 
5.66: The conscious beings [become] Buddhas, yet the other [does] not [become] a 
Buddha; the great one is found here in the world’s realm; 

By paying homage to them, also, the unperfected state of being is cut off, 
because it is without change; |! 
[38.1] Because, causing injury, the yogz goes to hell, beginning with the terrifying 
[hell], ending with the great [hell]; 

Therefore, even when the thinking is purified, one should not create 
opposition to wise or unwise people. | | 66! | 
5.67: Having attained the devotion of conscious beings, there comes into 
existence, Oh ruler of men, the purified thought of friendship etc.; 

Or else there may be thought of enmity and passion towards 
transmigrators of inauspicious qualities; | 


[38.5] The bodhicitta is always twofold, also, going and wishing to go;’ 


' Ami = nom. plural masc. of the pronoun asau. 

2 Presumably this refers to going towards liberation, or desiring to go towards liberation, in 
contrast to the non-progression of the mdra-cittam, the thought or awareness dominated not be 
enlightenment, rather by the four mdras. Dharmasamgrahah 80 defines the four mdras as 
follows--the aggregate mdra, the addiction mdra, the son of a god mdra, and the death mdru. 
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The ma@racitta is constantly without progress towards liberation, and 
without attention. | |67| | 
5.68: The mdrds create turmoil in the three worlds’ domain, and the bodhisattvas 
[create] peace; 

The chief [Indra] of the madras is also without prosperity, causing the 
paramount fear, and the prosperous one is the one teacher; | 

For the mardas the mara-intelligence resides in another’s heart--for the 
protectors [it is] the happiness intelligence; 
[38.10] Therefore with the buddha-experiences the entire three world proceeds to 
endless time. | |68! | 
5.69: What is the opinion of the worldly realm, the victors do not tell that to 
knowledgeable men; 

It is not the opinion of the buddhas, since through the influence of the 
orgasmic body a single cubit is many:!! 

The opinion suitable for conscious beings manifests constantly in the action 
ground of living beings; 

And if this one tells me an expressed-opinion, the gods say this one is an 
unbeliever. | |69! | 
[38.15] 5.70: The chiefs of the victors, produced by this, have, through the 


strength of daily (practice), exited with this from the womb; 


("Catvdro mdrah, tadyatha--skandhamarah, klesamdro, devaputramaro, mytyumarasceti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:17). 


' Sahajatanuvasat ekahastam hi anekam. 
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(They are] perfected by this moment, free from flowing,’ having become 
both vibration and non-vibration; ! 

Abandoning the buddha activity that is devoid of the equal happiness, one 
should cause it to become mutual, 

The buddha-hood of that sort [i.e. mutual] is intense, orgasmic happiness 
for many ten millions of kalpas.|!70} | 
5.71: There is no grape vine from the Nimba tree,” nor immortality nectar from 
poison, nor lotus from the brahma tree;* 
[38.20] Nor from the void nirvanic happiness, nor what’s beneficial from the 
influence of what’s evil, nor the siddhis from killing living beings;! 

Nor heaven from the sacrifice of animals, nor the supreme abode of Siva — 
from the blocking off of the senses; 

Nor from the Veda the language of omniscience, nor the steady 
indestructible happiness from the perishable, unpurified thinking. | !71| | 
5.72: The sinful thinking of conscious beings arises, Oh ruler of men, governed 


by Mara’s attendants; 


' Ksarana-virahita should end with a visargah (-virahitah), since it is followed by spanda-. 
In most instances terms for not flowing out, not pouring forth etc., such as a-cyuta or 
ksarana-virahita, are multi-faceted, meaning both non-ejaculating, and also thereby self- 
contained in a psychological and spiritual sense. In contemporary colloquial English we 
might say such a person is "very together.” 

 Nimba is identitied by MW as the Azadirachta Indica--its truit is bitter and its leaves are 
chewed at funeral ceremonies. 


3 The brahma tree MW identities as the divine tree, Brahma regarded as a tree, or Butea 
Frondosa or Ficus Glomerata. 
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Yet the devotion to merit and knowledge provides happiness, governed 
always by the bodhisattvas; | 
[38.25] [They] attain nirvaga by means of this joyful covenant, having destroyed 
the addictions and the mdras; 

Therefore the Maras create for them, on a daily basis, many 
obstacles. | |72/ | 
[39.1] 5.73: The action consort is to be practiced [with] at first for the sake of the 
growth of this orgasmic happiness of the victors; 

After that She of the solar form! fills the body, mouth, feet, usgisa and all 
the limbs; | 

She conforms to the lightning scepter, she generates imperishable 
happiness, she is adorned with the characteristics and secondary characteristics; 

With lightning bolts she illumines, [her] body resides in the three states of 
existence; from that there is the dharma realm.|} |73} | 
[39.5] 5.74: These four mudras, providing the fruit of impershable happiness, 
are to be meditated upon by the yogin, 

Everywhere, all the time, by engaging in great sexual pleasure, who are 
dedicated to the worldly path, | 

In the village, in the forest, and in the cremation ground, in the impure 
and in the pure abodes, and in the house and in the abodes of the deities, 


With the phonemic and non-phonemic spells, [and] with the bodily 


' Adityarapa. 
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strength and happiness providing pleasures of food and drink etc. | |74| | 

Now when the voidness image is being seen by [means of] the prdna blockage, 
the attainment of the moment for the yogis is stated-- 

5.75: By the winds being rubbed together, the flame tipped lightning makes the 
moon flow into the head; 

Whatever drop has flowed from this [place in the head], going into the 
throat and [then] into the heart, [then] into the navel and into the secret [cakra], 
it is withheld; | 

It is the drop’s vibrational flow going into the thunderbolt jewel, being 
withheld at the sex organ’s tip. 

[39.15] That moment of wisdom and knowledge, if it provides happiness with an 


ejaculated garland of drops....(the phrase continues with the first line of the next 


"With the winds" etc. By prdndydma the ten winds are rubbed together. 
When the speech image is being seen by those ten, the prdma and apdna etc. being 


rubbed together, [then there is] in the navel pericarp Candailr,’ the lightning flame’s 


' This is the most explicitly sexual reference in Chapter 5 up to this point. 


2 A candadla is an outcaste born from a Sudra father and a Brahman mother (see Sankhdyana 
Grhyasitra it.tv [MW]). Here we have a feminine of the term, apparently made into a 
Tantric goddess. MW gives candadld as the proper feminine of cayddlak. He cites 
Kuldrnavatantra vii as the source for “one of the 8 kinds of women attending on Kaula 
worship." The passage he refers to is Kuldrvgavatantra 7.42a. The passage discussing the 
initiation and worship of Tantric consorts reads as follows: 7.39: Therefore having 
worshipped the very beautiful consort with fragrances and fresh flowers, one should present 
the enjoyment-goblet with the divine intellect, 7.40: And inside of that there are also 
intoxicating, charming young women; honoring them with the divine intellect, one should 
give the goblet to them individually. 7.41: For the one who has not presented it, and who 
does not honor the reality of the clan with the consorts, his worship will be fruitless, and the 
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tip [or] ray; that tip in the head, i.e. in the forehead [cakra], causes the moon to 
flow--hence the bodhicitta has its birthplace.' Whatever bodhicitta drop has flowed, 
from this, from the forehead [cakra], having gone into the throat, the heart, the 
navel, the secret place, it is withheld, i.e. [39.20] by the prdma’s and apdna’s 
strength the bodily drop is in the secret [cakra} withheld--in the same way the speech, 
thought, and knowledge drop[s] are in the navel, heart, and throat withheld, hence, 
that is the vibrational flow of the drop. In this regard, the additional spontaneous 


flow--from the bodily drop that is situated in the secret [cakra], since it is held back-- 


goddess will not be satisfied. 7.42: The Candalt, a leatherworker’s wife or daughter, the 
daughter of a Kyatriya mother and a Vaisya tather (or. the daughter of an unmarried woman, 
or the daughter of a Magadha tribe), the daughter of the Pukkasa tribe (of mixed race), 
likewise, a dog-cooker (a mixed caste person--the men act as executioners or disposers of the 
kinless deceased), a marriage negotiator, a tisherman’s wife or daughter, and vaifya women, 
7.43: This is said to be the eightfold clan; [now] the non-clan [akula}] group of eight is 
stated: a woman from the Kauftca region of the Himdlayas, a woman who sells liquor. a 
female soldier {or wife or daughter of a professional soldier], and a woman who dyes cloth, 
7.44: A female singer, a washerwoman, an artisan, and a birdkeeper [? ‘related to the Cuckoo 
bird’], thus the eight. 7.45: And a young lady engaged in a vow, or one who is the basis of 
the yoga seal, she who is obtained voluntarily at the time of worship is to be known as 
orgasmic/innate by the wise. (7.39: Tusmat sulaksandm Saktim gandhapuspdksatddibhih | 
Abharccya devatdbuddhyd bhogapdatram nivedayet| | 7.40: Tadante kanyaka§-cdpi pramadas- 
ca manohardh{| Sampujya devatdbuddhyd dadyat pdtram prthak prthak|| 7.41: Anivedya tu 
yah Saktyai kuladravyam nisevate| pijitam nisphalam tasya devatd na prasidati|| 7.42: 
Candali carmmakari ca mdgadht pukkasi tatha| §vapact khattakt caiva kaivartti 
vaiSyayositah | | 7.43: Kuldstakam idam proktam, akuldstakam ucyate| Kantukt [kauftcuki] 
Sandiki caiva Sastrajlvi ca raficaki\ | 7.44: Gdyaki rajaki Silpt kaukikt ca tathdstamt\| Tantra- 
mantra-samdyuktd samaydcdrapdlikd.| {| 7.45: Kumdri ca vratastha ca yoga-mudradhdrapi vd' 
Pijdkale svatah prapta sa jheyd sahaja budhaih.| | (Avalon & Vidyaratna 1917:68).) It is 
clear trom the preceding list that both the kula group and the akula group of women come 
from the mixed castes, and outcastes who perform tasks shunned by the brdhman elite. Since 
a number of the mixed caste types are referred to by the term cagddla/d/f, it may be that this 
term came to be used generically for a Tantric consort, and thereby shows up in the 
Kalacakra verse as a representative name for the Tantric consort. Goudriaan, following 
Carlstedt, dates this work tentatively between 1000-1400 cE (Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan 
1979:11). Unfortunately Carlstedt’s writings are in Swedish, so [ haven’t checked his 
evidence (since I don’t read Swedish). 


' This is the first explicit localization of arisal point of bodhicitta. 
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is called the vibrational flow.' In that sense going into the thunderbolt jewel, being 
withheld at the sex organ’s tip, at the tip of the liga. The wisdom and knowledge 
moment is the vibration, that, if it provides happiness with an ejaculated garland 
of drops, as the cause, then there is no knowledge of the karmamudrd.” Hence 
wisdom and knowledge is explained. | !75} ! 
[39.25] 5.76: Therefore the dharma realm provides the orgasmic, non-vibrational 
moment of happiness,” 

Having with the praga drawn towards oneself all things residing in the six 
paths, having destroyed the addictions and the maras;| 

[It provides] prosperity/supernatural power, the ground of omniscience, 
three-worlds’ guruship, when yogis are born here; 


If one dies, having perceived that, having entered the path, [one is 


' The point here appears to be as follows: since the drops are held back, or stopped in the 
individual cakras, how could it be possible to have a vibrational flow (spanda-dravam)? The 
problem is solved by positing an additional spontaneous flow (aparam svaccha-dravam) trom 
these avaruddha drops. A contemporary image that comes to mind is of supreconductivity 
experiments, where the cooling of the material to the point where atomic motion of the 
material nearly ceases allows for the superconducting current to flow. Here, the spontaneous 
vibrational flow becomes possible once the drops have been stopped in the individual cakras. 
The use of the term spanda in this context suggests parallels with the SpandaSdstra of the 
Kasmir Saivite tradition. 


2 Karmamudra: The Bauddha Tantra Koga gives two useful explanations. The first. trom 
Sekoddesatika p.56, reads: The action consort, with [beautiful] breasts and hair, is the reason 
for happiness in the desire realm. The action is characterized by the activities of kissing, 
embracing, touching her private parts and rubbing [her vagina] with one’s vajra, etc.: she 
who is characterized by that is the consort [mudrd], inspiring confidence. Confidence here is 
characterized as destructible happiness. The consort provides joy, special happiness, and 
sexual pleasure. ("Karmamudra stana-keSavati kdma-dhdtu-sukhasya hetuh| Karma 
cumband-dlingana-guhya-sparsa-vajra-dsphdlanu-ddi-vydpdrdtmakam, tena upalaksitd mudra 
pratyaya-kdrint| Pratyayo ‘tra kyara-sukha-lakyanah| Mudam sukha-visesam ratim dadati iti 
mudrd--Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:24). 

3 Cf. Advavajrasamgrahah (Shastri 1927:32.15¢t). 
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liberated] after another birth. | |76| | 
[40.1] Therefore, because it is imperishable/non-ejaculated, what is the non- 
vibrational happiness moment, here, the dharma-realm, the perfection of wisdom, 
provides. Therefore [it--the non-vibrational happiness moment--is] the great consort 
happiness, the supremely indestructible, the action and knowledge consort happiness, 
the vibration, the means’ happiness, the perishable, the vibration,’ the child, and the 
full-grown. Just as the (alchemical) rasa is a child, a youth, full grown, and bound, 
so too the semen is the child, the mature, the aged, and the stopped, because of the 
destruction of all obscurations. An obscuration is an impurity. That itself is the 
bodhicitta rising upwards, when it goes into the forehead [cakra], [40.5] then it 
becomes what has come the way it has gone.’ That thinking, having by prana 
drawn towards oneself all things, i.e. the 21,600 [drops]’ residing in the six paths, 
i.e. residing in the six mandalas of the earth etc. Likewise having destroyed the 
addictions and the madras, the supernatural powers* of the omniscient [and] the 
twelve earths® as will be described. The three-worlds’ guruship--i.e. the 
superhuman powers of omniscience, of the knowledge of all forms, of the knowledge 
of the path, of the knowledge of the path’s forms, etc. it provides. For the birth of 
yogis, of the heroic ones. Hence the one who is accomplished in yoga, when to 
death he goes, being one who has entered the path, then by perceiving that, by the 
' Sarnath editors footnote: spanda does not appear in the Tibetan. 
* Tada yathagatam tathdgatam bhavati. 
3 "Two times ten thousand and two times eight hundred." (dvy-ayuta-dvy-asta-Satan). 


* rddhi is singular accusative in verse. plural accusative in the commentary. 
> Bhimim is singular accusative in verse. plural accusative in the commentary. 
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strength of memory traces, again, with another human birth, [40.10] one attains 
everything; after seven births, even being a non-heroic one,' one produces?” 
knowledge--this is the rule. | {76} | 

Now the arisal the bodhisattva’s governance is stated-- 
5.77: She who is without qualities and of slight appearance, bereft of sense 
objects, the body consort, she is twofold; 

After her, she who is passionately devoted, has the highest treasure of 
qualities, she who has speech’s intrinsic form, is twofold also; | 

The black one, the white one, devoted, she who delights in sense objects 
and qualities, the mind consort, she is twofold; 
[40.15] The eight, the two, the five [and] five, evidently, and the twenty, and the 
forty, and the hundred. } |77} | 

"She who’s without qualities" etc. Here she is a young lady, without 
qualities, without the dharma realm quality, because of not moving,’ she is of slight 
appearance, her bodily constituents not filled out,* without descended teeth, of eight 
years’ age. Then the second, whose teeth have descended, is more than ten years 
old. Hence the body consort, of unbroken womb.’ From the end of that, beginning 


from eleven years, up until the fifteenth year, the one passionately devoted, intent 


" See Note to KCT 5.19.d. 

¢ Abhdvayat = imperfect third singular of Vbhd. The sense here appears to be. "after seven 
births, even if one is not a practicing tantrika, one will have produced in oneself true 
knowledge, by knowing the preceding. 

3 Acyavanat. 

4 T.e. not having entered puberty. 

> Le., still a virgin. 
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on the treasure of qualities, up through the next five years, the speech consort 
[40.20] is twofold also. Hence the eight years, the two years, the five [and] the 
five years.' Then after twenty, the next twenty,’ i.e. [up to] forty years. Likewise 
the mind consort, one, devoted to the black state of being (kryna-bhdva-anurakta). 
In this way [up to] the sixty year old woman. In addition the next void and Veda,’ 
i.e. up until [an additional] forty years; devoted to the white state of being, an old 
woman, characterized by old age and grey hair, ending with one hundred years of 
age. Hence the mind-consort is twofold. Among these three, the body consort is an 
infant, the speech consort is a full grown [woman], the mind consort is an elderly 
[woman]. Aside from these three, [40.25] an eleven year old [girl], completely 
endowed with all the qualities, is to be protected by the royal guru, or by the king, 
[either of whom] has been consecrated, or by the other masters [who] have been 
annointed. | |77}! 

5.78: As long as [he] is not* yet a jewel lord, the progenitoress of the best of the 
victors is to be protected by the yogins; 
At the time when the jewel lord has been produced, having spun the 


mandala that is the abode of all qualities; | 


"Le. 8+2+5+5 = 20. So four types of consorts are here identitied—1) a young girl up to 
eight years of age; 2) a girl between ages 8 and 10; 3) a young lady between 10 and 15: 4) 
a young lady between [5 and 20. 

2 Kha-yuga = ‘aperture-pair’ = 0,2 = 20. 

3 Sunya-veda = 0,4 = 40. 

* The Sanskrit should be emended by eliding the hyphen. Here we have an example of non- 
standard Sanskrit: a-sydd is used tor na bhavati, as made clear by the first line of the 
commentary. Sydd. as the third singular optative of Vdy, cannot normally take an a- prefix as 
a negation marker. 
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[41.1] With the buddha-governance mantras, {he] releases the equal happiness, 
together with the mantra, into the secret lotus; 

Having provided protection in the secret [lotus],' he should make savory 
the bodhicitta residing in the lightning jewel. | | 78} | 

As long as the jewel lord does not exist. "Does not exist," i.e. does not 
exist, [and] as long as there is rajas,’ it is to be protected. The jewel lord at time 
of production, having produced [by spinning] the maydala that is the abode of all 
qualities, the kdlacakra [mandala], previously having made her well instructed, then 
[41.5] having consecrated her, with the buddha governance mantras, with the six 
lightning bolts, with the Mafijusri samadhi, and having made her into prajfid, he 
releases equal happiness, at the time when there is flow in the right nad, [he 
releases] the bodhicitta, into her secret lotus together with the mantra, together with 
the body, speech, and thought mantra, he discharges. Then having provided 
protection in her secret [lotus] with the six limbs,’ then he should make savory the 
bodhicitta residing in the lightning jewel. The yogi gives that to her also. What is 
outside of her lotus, having grasped that with the ring finger and thumb, he should eat 


it with relish for the sake of complete protection, [41.10] according to this 


' Sounds like an injunction to contraception. 

2 I.e. menstrual blood. The point appears to be that until the male cdntrika has mastered the 
technique of non-ejaculatory orgasm, some form of birth-control for the woman must be 
employed. 

3 SekoddeSattka defines yadanga-yoga as: sense withdrawal, concentration, breath control, 
meditation, recollection, and perfected concentration. (Pratydhdras tathd dhyadnam pradndydmo 
atha dhédrand| anusmytih samddhi§ ca sadango yoga ucyate | |--(Dwivedi & Shashni 
1990:99).) However, the “six limbs" for providing protection to the consort may be 
something quite different. 
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prescription. | }78}!! 
5.79: In that case, should there be a child, he is a son of the victor’s progenitor, 
[and] he himself is beautiful lightning;” 

Whenever there is an excess of wisdom, a daughter will be produced, 
Buddha’s mother [she] certainly will be;! 

Therefore, with the other three flowers, he who holds the white lotus, 
Jambhala, with a lightning bolt in hand; 

The other’ eight, with the eight flowers, situated in the cardinal and 
intermediate directions, those possessed of great supernatural power, the fierce 
kings. | |79} | 
[41.15] In that case, in the depositing [of the bodhicitta in the secret lotus], should 
there be a child, a beautiful diamond is he indeed.* From an excess of wisdom, 
i.e., from an excess of ovum, if a daughter is produced, then the universal mother 
becomes the authority.” Therefore Buddha’s mother she certainly will be, i.e. the 
universal mother of Ma/fijuSri’s; [thus] the precept on authority. Therefore, with 
the other three flowers. Here, if in the first menstruation a foetus is not produced, 
' This certainly sounds like a fairly explicit injuction for post-coital oral sex. Apparently the 
yogin was instructed to ensure successful birth control by oral consumption of the post-coital 


tluids in the consort’s vagina. Any doubt about the explicitly sexual meaning of this verse 
should be dissuaded by the following verse. 


2 Mafijuvajra. 

3 These eight are masculine—-anye is only masculine plural. Anmyds is the feminine plural. 
“ The comma should be moved to after the eva—sa, masculine singular, cannot refer to 
duhitda. 


° It’s not entirely clear what this sentence means. It may be (though this is purely 
speculative) that daughters produced in Tantric rites were consigned to the care of the 
Vifvamdtd, perhaps the senior consort of the Tantric community. 
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then again and again with each menstrual discharge, having spun the mandala, with 
the other samddhis, one should release the bodhicitta. In this way, [if a child is born 
after coitus] in the second, [he is] the white lotus holder, i.e. he is the emanation of 
the Lord of the World [Lokefvara]. [41.20] [If a child is bom after coitus] in the 
third [menstrual cycle], he is Jambhala’s emanation; in the fourth, he is the one 
with a lightning bolt in hand,' in the case of a son [being born]. In the case of a 
daughter, she is governed by the Pdndard and Vasudhdra sound lightning. Then the 
other eight, with the eight flowers, situated in the cardinal and intermediate 
directions, those possessed of great supernatural power, the fierce kings. Here’ 
when Jambhala rules in the east, with the usnisa samddhi the usnisa rules. When the 
speech lightning is held in the hand of the extremely dark blue woman, either the 
Sumbha king? or She of terrifying eyes* comes into being.» Then [when a child is 
born after coitus] in the fifth menses [the son is] the obstacle destroyer,° [41.25] [and 
the daughter is] she who is infinitely heroic; [when a child is born after coitus] in the 


sixth menses, [the son is] the destroyer of wisdom’ [and] [the daughter is] Jambhi;* 


' Vajrapani should be in bold: it’s in the verse. 

2 Since the following lays out the eight “others” with the eight flowers, the paragraph break 
here in the Sarnath edition seems inappropriate. The potential boys and girls born from 
Tantric rites at during the fifth through twelfth menses of the year are laid out into the eight 
directional petals. 

3 Te. one of the Krodhesvaras. 

* Raudrakst. 

> Sumbha is the name of an Asura slain by Durga, sourced to Harivamsa, Raémdyana, and 
Purdnas by MW. 

3 Usually GaneSa in a Hindu context-here one of the Krodhesvaras. 


? Prajfiantakah, one of the ten KrodheSvards (see Dharmasumgrahah |1. Kasawara et al 
1885:3). 
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{when a child is born after coitus] in the seventh [menses], [the son is] the Lotus- 
Destroyer,' and [the daughter is] a resolute woman;? [when a child is born after 
coitus] in the eighth [menses], [the son is] the Destroyer of Death,’ and [the daughter 
is] an arrogant woman.* Then [when a child is born after coitus] in the ninth 
[menses], [the son will be] of great strength,’ and [the daughter is] Mdre/t/ct;° [when 
a child is born after coitus] in the tenth [menses], [the son will be] the Unmoving,’ 
and [the daughter will be] Cundd.* [When a child is born after coitus] in the eleventh 


[the boy will be] a miser,’ and [the daughter] a worrier;'° [when a child is born after 


8 ‘She with the tooth’-MW notes KCT 3,132 as a citation for ‘name of a goddess.” VMP on 
KCT 3.132 glosses Jambhi as “she who has the form of red lac," (ldksdkdéri-KCT 2.114.17). 


' Padmantakah, another Krodhesvarah. 

2 Manint. 

3 Yamdntaka, another Krodhesvarah. In Guhyasamdjatantra 13, we find a slightly different 
list of the ten KrodheSvards--Yamdntaka, Apardjita, Hayagriva, Vajrdmyta, Takkirdja, 
Mahdbala, Niladanda, Vajracala, Mahosnisa, and Sumbha. (Bhattacharyya 1931:70-71). 

* Stambhi--a stiff woman, like a pillar. 

> Mahdbalah, another of the Krodhesvaras. 


© This is a feminine derivative of Marici; Both Apte and MW give it as Sakyamuni’s mother. 
a Buddhist goddess, or an Apsaras. Maricih is either a ray of light, or one of the ten 
Praja@patis, the mind-born sons of Brahman. Maricah is the name tor KaSyapa, one of the 
revered rsis tn the Brdhmanas, son of Maricih. 


? Acalah, another Krodhesvarah. 


8 MW lists cunda as one of Sdkyamuni’s disciples. The Dharmasamgrahah does not list 
Cunda, suggesting the term name may be a later development. 


9 MW lists ¢akka trom Kathdsaritsagara \xv as ‘a niggard.’ The story by Somadeva he refers 
to tells the tale of a foolish Takka miser who dies rather than share his pudding with a friend. 
Penzer’s note explains the term as either a miser or a rogue, and also as the ancient name of a 
once dominant tribe of the Panjab. Stein also identities Takka as a region in the Panjab. 
following Cunningham. (Stein 1990{1}:205 n.150). Perhaps the tribe had a reputation for 
miserliness. A ‘miser’ would seem the best translation here for ¢akki. Takkirdjah is one of 
the ten KrodheSvardas. 


'0 Bhrkuti, an alternate spelling for bhrakuff, she whose brow is contracted: or someone 
perpetually frowning. 
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coitus] in the twelfth [menses], [the boy will be] he who has a dark blue stick,'', and 
[the girl will be] she of the diamond chain;’ so it is in the intermediate directions. 
Similarly with the fierce samddhi the there is governance by the fierce [deities] over 
the foetus. Then the thirteenth menstruation is again just like the first, the ignorance 
etc. limb. !!79! 13 
[42:1] 5.80: Whatever menses is produced in that month, that is also, in fact, the 
springing forth of Manjughosa;* 

For twenty years, at each menses, a really intelligent’ bodhisattva [is 
produced]; | 

[One] somewhat less intelligent is born then, up to forty [years];° 

Then for the next twenty years, on the other hand, [is produced] one who 
is not intelligent,’ and has little fortitude. | |80! ! 
[42.5] Therefore whatever menses is produced in that month, indeed, that menses 


is also the springing forth of Mafjughosa. In this way, relying on a samadhi 


' Neladanda, one of the Krodhesvaras. 

2 Vajrasrnkhala. 

3 The twelve limbs of the mutual origination (pratityasamutpddah) causation chain 
(Dharmasamgrahah 42:) ignorance, mental fabrication, consciousness, name and form, the six 
bases of awareness, touch, perception, thirst and self-appropriation, becoming, birth. old age 
and death. sorrow, lamentation, suffering, despair, and updydsds {9}. 
("DvdaduSdngapratityasamutpdddh--avidyd, samskaro, vijidnam, némaripam, saddyatanam, 
sparso, vedand, trsnopdddnam, bhavo, jatir-jaramaranam, Soka-parideva-duhkha- 
daurmanasya-updaydsd§-ceti." (Kasawara et al 1885:9).) 

* He of the beautiful voice. 

> Mahdsatevika. 

© Sanya-veda = 0,4 = 40. 

? Anya-sattva = other than intelligent. i.e. not that bright. The view persists today that a 
woman who bears a child too late in life risks giving birth to a child with serious handicaps. 
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focused on that,' the yogi should discharge the bodhicitra. That is the basis of the 
foetus; up to twenty years,” at each menstruation, when the bodhisattva comes 
into being, whether there be one, or two, etc. from the mother, [he will be] a greatly 
intelligent one. [One] somewhat devoid of intelligence comes to be, until forty 
years, from the mother, i.e. up until [the next] twenty years. And then on the 
other hand, one who is not intelligent, and of little fortitude. In that way, [up 
through] eighty years, the foetus is governed [42.10] by the differences between the 
mother’s sattva, rajas, and tamas.||80} ! 

5.81: Therefore the menses in the womb is not a sense domain that is repulsed-- 
there is no consecration/seminal effusion from its destruction;° 

How much less could the consecration of wisdom, with the statements of 
the lord of victors, be given by an impotent* man?;!° 

Their [feminine plural] earth, water, fire, wind and space qualities are to 
be searched for with the victor’s limbs; 


This one [she] becomes the agent for the objective of sentient beings, she is 


' This is a slightly liberal translation of tad-upari yam samddhim dlambayitva. 
* VimSadvarsani ydvat should be in bold; it’s in the verse. 


3 The point here seems to be that due to the fertile potency of the menses~as the source of 
human life--the ascetical denial of women, sex, and menses is considered ineffective. There 
appears to be a double entendre to sekah here--the term refers to both consecration, and to 
seminal fluid. With the destruction or loss of the menses, seminal fluid is impossible since 
the child who grows into a virile man would not exist: secondly. without menses, the sexual 
power harnessed in the Tantric rites would not exist. 


* MW cites Lexicon source definition for nastabija as ‘destitute of seminal secretion, 
impotent.’ This is a standard usage in Sanskrit. Naysfa-x indicates that x is non-existent. 


5 So just as Tantric rites are impossible without menses, they are also impossible without 
semen. So the verse offers a dual repudiation of ascetic denial of the sexuality. 
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many fruited, she is the bodhicitta’s service. | |81} ! 
(42.15] Therefore the menses in the womb is not a repulsed sense domain of the 
fetus--there is no consecration/seminal effusion from its destruction; i.e. when 
there is no seed of wisdom and [there is] seed of means, through growth, how much 
less could the consecration of wisdom, with the statements of the lord of victor, 
by an impotent man, i.e. by an old man, be given? Just as [this is true] for the 
bhiksu, so [it is true] in wisdom; just as [it is true] for the bhiksunt, [so it is true in 
means]. In this sense the twenty year old ones, the beautiful ones, for the purpose of 
consecration, for the purpose of authority, the earth constituent, with twenty years 
each for the earth element, and in just the same way possessed of the qualities of 
water, fire, wind and space,' up to a century,’ are to be searched for with the 
victors’ limbs.* This one [she] becomes the agent for the objective of sentient 
beings, she is many fruited, she is the bodhicitta’s service, [42.20] because she 
begets the bodhisattva.||81! | 

Now the drinking of the immortality nectar is stated-- 

5.82: She who drinks blood, she is the single nectar, the bee of the best of gods 


and men; 


' So each twenty years represents, or is governed by, one of the five dhdtus, or 
paftcamahabhitas. 

2 Yavat shouldn’t be bold; it’s not in the verse. 

3 The syntax of this sentence is: the beautiful, twenty year old women, who have the 
qualities of earth, water, fire, wind, and space in each of their (ideally) twenty year segments 
of 100 years of life, are to be explored with the victor’s limbs. The "victors" here are the 
Tantric adepts. Angair anvesanlyd, to be searched for or investigated with the limbs certainly 
sounds like a metaphor for sexual exploration. 
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[She is] the secure dwelling, from the secret etc. face; located in the 
lightning jewel, it has not entered into the middle of the lotus;|' 

Feces and urine, blood and flesh, the supreme equal flavor, having entered 
into the middle of the protected dwelling, 
[42.25] This is knowledge and the nectar of immortality, and it is taught by the 
three realms’ lord in all the Tantras.| |82'| 

"Who drinks blood," etc. In this regard, externally, by the exoteric meaning,’ 
the bee who drinks blood, she in esoteric meaning is the avadhati’. She who at the 
time of ejaculation drinks the blood constituent, she is the bee, the one nectar of the 
best gods and men she is the bee, the avadhiiti, arrested--this is the meaning. She 
who externally is the secure dwelling of what is enjoyed, she is by esoteric meaning 
the protected dwelling, the bodhicitta,; from the secret etc. face, located in the 
lightning jewel, has not externally entered into the middle of wisdom’s lotus. In the 
same way the unemitted feces and urine, [43.1] blood and flesh, the supreme equal 
juice, not flowing,* having entered into the middle of the protected residence, is 


arrested [and] becomes revealed.” This knowledge and the nectar of immortality is 


' This appears to be an instance of the much ballyhooed Tantric Sanskrit--the feminine chardiy 
is referred to by the neuter AulifSamangatam ... pravistam. Such variations are not uncommon 
in Purdna Sanskrit, or even in the Mahdbhdrata. Even here, though, since chardis is glossed 
in the commentary (3.42.28) as bodhicittam, one could well assert that kulif§amanigatam 
agrees correctly with the neuter bodhicittam. 


2 Neydrtha. 
3 The central channel. 
* t would emend the Sanskrit to asravam (not flowing), rather than asrdvam (inaudible). 


> This is an interesting refinement--the bodhicitra, though not emitted externally into the 
vagina (lotus), is said to enter it while being arrested in the tip of the penis (lightning jewel), 
and thereby becomes revealed—not otherwise. 
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not emitted, it is the five nectars, as taught by the three realms’ lord in all the 
Tantras, it does not have any external location--[this] is what’s taught for [the sake 
of achieving] perfection; thus the rule about the nectar. | |82}! 

Now protection and eating in the covenant is stated-- 

[43.5] 5.83: When the wisdom’s dharma arises,' the bliss that also falls is to be 
strenuously protected; 

Anyone who becomes (i.e. is born as) an intelligent being (mahdsattva) by 
that way, he certainly becomes a bodhisattva in the victor’s clan; | 

Therefore the raksasds [and] Mara’s attendants eat that at their daily 
Tantric gathering, 

With the wisdom flower joined, they teach that what is eaten provides the 
fruit of Siva’s bliss. | |83} |? 

"Wisdom" etc. Here, when there is a [sexual] congress, if the bodhicitta--of 
the yogin practicing meditation--is unrestrained, [and] falls [43.10] when the wisdom 
arises, then when the wisdom’s dharma rises, the bliss that falls is also to be 
protected strenuously. Why is that? Anyone who by that, by the bodhicitta that is 
released with samddhi, comes into being, he [will be] certainly a bodhisattva in the 
victor’s clan, increasing the Sugara’s lineage; since [the preceding is so], therefore 


that bodhicitta, devoid of the protection of the Sugaras, of those not gathered 


' This appears to refer to female orgasm. See commentary. 

* This is the first explicit denunciation of Saivite Tantric doctrine in the fifth chapter--strongly 
suggesting that Saivite Tantra had attained sufficient status at the time of the composition of 
the Laghukdlacakratantra that it merited recognition by the Buddhist author[s]/redactors. 
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together, i.e. the raksasas [and] Mara’s attendants, the semen stealers, eat in a 
daily (Tantric) meeting. Men who also have the designation ‘yogi,’ teach that what 
is eaten, combined with the ‘flower’ of the wisdom (consort), provides the bliss of 
Siva. These other foolish people [43.15] go to hell. !83}! 
5.84: Not without loins' is the lightning bolt residing in the supreme happiness, 
as long as it is not withdrawn from the lotus; 

In this sense it is the Buddha’s abode, because when there’s perfection of 
passion, then that is certainly the case; !° 

Having entered into the heart of one’s own lightning by the thunderbolt 
and the lotus, the knowledge cakra is entered into; 

[It] takes on the form of a cakra because of having filled both these bodies 
with rays of light.|'84!!* 
[43.20] Then the vajra is not without loins as long as it is not withdrawn from the 
lotus by the Buddhist manrra possessor; in this sense it is the Buddha’s abode, 


because when there’s passion-perfection, then that is certainly the case. Having 


' | Nakaryam [cf. Panini 5.1.121—dkarya = being a-kata.| The most literal translation of 
ndkatyam is “not without loins." It is not listed in any of the dictionaries or lexicons I’ve 
consulted: MW, Apte, AmarakoSa, Dharmasamgrahah, AbhidharmakoSa, 
Abhidhdnacintdmani. However, the double negative makes sense here; the ‘lightning’ or 
vajra in consideration here is the erect penis in the woman’s vagina--both partner’s loins are 
certainly involved. 

2 The Tantrika does not lose his erection as long as he is in coitus with the wisdom/consort. 
3 This is a common use of an enclitic particle (here vai)--as a marker for a repeated phrase. 


* | would assert that from the point of view of the Tantrikas, the notion that Tantric sexual 
rites result in "filling both bodies with rays of light" is not just a poetic metaphor. The whole 
complex of the Tantric paradigm, with its inherited Vedic and yogic aspects, argues for the 
notion that these rites are intended to ‘electrify’ the body with divine fire and light. 
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entered into the heart of the means by the path of the lightning bolt, having entered 
into the heart of wisdom by the lotus path, the cakra of deities has entered into the 
heart of one’s own lightning; it makes the cakra shape because of the pair of 
bodies, having filled this one with rays of light.} | 84} | 

5.85: If there is no perfection (stddhi) at all, [then] what’s remaining in the 
lightning jewel is to be consumed, 

[43.25] In order to protect it, [since it] supports the entire victors’ clan in the 
place of the arisal of wisdom’s dharma;| 

[44.1] And now when one is joined with wisdom, on the other hand, the 
statement is said [that] it is the Buddha’s body; 

And whoever really desires the destruction of this, such a deceitful one is 
killed with the lightning bolt.! |85! ! 

If this perfection does not occur at all, then, grasping the bodhicitta 
remaining in the lightning jewel with the ring finger and thumb, it is to be eaten. 
Just as in the external lotus of wisdom,’ the come’ itself is also to be eaten by the two 
of them. [44.5] In the location of the arisal of wisdom’s dharma, moreover, [it] 
supports the entire victors’ clan for the sake of protection--the six lightning bolts 
in the forehead etc. [and] in the heart etc. [are] the six limbed. When joined to 
wisdom, 1.e. when joined to the blood, now when the one, the bodhicitta, is 


' Just as in the commentary on KCT 5.78 above (p.49, 1.9), the grasping is with the thumb 
and ring finger. 


2 See p.41.9, KCT 5.78, above. 


5 Interestingly, the sexual fluids here appear to be referred to as “the come,” (dgatam), just as 
in the slang English expression. 
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protected, [then] there is great virtue. On the other hand the statement is said to 
be the Buddha’s body, [i.e.] this bodhicitta. Whatever attendant of Mdra desires 
the destruction of this, such a deceitful one is killed with the lightning bolt, by 
Heruka. Thus the rule on the protection of the covenant of, and the consumption of 
the bodhicitta.\!85}| 
[44.10] 5.86: The many mantras proclaimed by the lord of the three worlds have 
ferocious activity as their intrinsic nature; 

They all generate fear in and the destruction of Mara’s troop, at any time, 
for us living beings; |' 

The makers of memories,’ delighting in the war sphere, the other are 
killers and heretics;° 

The sons of the supreme victor are to use them for the sake of the 
protection of those living beings. | ! 86} | 

Here in the mantra system, the multiple mantras that are spoken by the 
three worlds’ lord, [those mantras] having cruel deeds as their intrinsic nature, 
they all generate destruction and fear in Mara’s troop, for living beings 
{praninam], for us, all the time. Here the Madras, they are the agents of 
memories, delighting in the domain of war, killers, the others are also heretics. 
They are to be used by the supreme victor’s sons for the sake of the protection of 


living beings. Those refers to the side [devoted to] the Veda dharma etc.; [the 


' Praninam. 
2 Ie. because they kill, leaving us with only memories of the formerly living. 
3 Tirthyas or tirthikas--non-Buddhists. 
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mantras cause them to be afraid] because of [their] fear of the destruction of that 
[Veda] dharma, not [because the Victor’s mantras] are for the purpose of taking their 
lives. | 186} 1! 
5.87: The gakinis, with iightning bolts in front, are not to be invoked by the 
knowers to kill animal-(natured) people; 

They are emitted by the three worlds’ lord in the world realm for the sake 
of the protection of intelligent beings, | 
[44.25] Therefore they generate hostility and protect the adept at the proper time 
every day; 

Because this mara, who has been conquered by the adept, proceeds to 
death through the power of karma. | |87| | 

In this sense, the lightning da@kinis in the Yoginitantra, they are for the 
purpose of killing ignorant animal-(natured) people, [and] are not to be solicited by 
Buddhists, by the knowers. Why [do they exist]? Since they are widely diffused 
in the world realm by the three worlds’ lord for the sake of the protection of 
intelligent beings. Therefore they protect the worlds. Supremely compassionate, 
they are hostile to the adept [44.25] i.e. to the [adept who] breaks his word to the 
world. Now when death etc. is being caused, if the conquered one through karma’s 
power proceeds in fact to death, then this one is the mara for the adept, [thinking] 


by me [it is] slain, due to self consciousness [egoity], the adept goes to hell by an evil 


Pradgahdnaye--dative singular. The clarification is that the destructive fury of the mantras is 
aimed at the destruction of the Vedadharma, not at actually killing those who espouse it. 
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action; he does not perform evil action who is without possessiveness, without self- 
consciousness. The way [he sees] himself is the way he sees conscious beings. | | 87} | 
[45.1] 5.88: Men’s thought is in every way addicted to despicable science, 
because of the influence of inauspicious fruits, 

This science [on the other hand] causes the entire three worlds to be tamed 
by me in a single moment; | 

So [the one possessed of] greed-bewildered thought enters hell, having 
abandoned the gift of [true] knowledge; 

In the latter case’ the [material] substance [becomes subservient, just as] 
one’s own wife is subservient; Alas!, [such is] the progress of bad 
practice. | |88!! 
[45.5] Here, transmigrating men’s thought, in every way, through the influence of 
inauspicious fruit, is addicted to despicable science. This science [on the other 
hand] causes the entire three worlds to be tamed by me in a single moment; so 
[the one possessed of] greed-bewildered thought enters hell, having abandoned 
knowledge’s gift, [and] approached death. In the latter case, when death is being 
approached, the [material] substance becomes subservient, [just as] one’s own wife 
is subservient, i.e. devoted to another. Alas!, for the transmigrators [such is] the 
progress of bad practice.| |88| | 

Thus in the commentary on the short Kdlacakratantra accompanying the root 


Tantra, [45.10] in the twelve thousand line [long] Vimalaprabhd, the great teaching 


' Prsthe~on the back, in the rear or hinder part. 
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on the effusion etc. of the Yoginf Tantra, the first [section] in the wisdom chapter. | | 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 12 James F. Hartzell 
Translation of the Fifth Chapter of the Kalacakratantra and Vimalaprabha 

12.1. The Second Mahoddesah 
(2) The Great Teaching on the Specification of the Four Body Purification. 
There is neither being nor non being, nor being and non being, nor is there either 
what is without both natures, | 
[45.15] Honoring what lacks the four logical possibilities,’ i.e the body that is the 
great bliss. | | 
Drawn up by The Beautiful Lightning? from the primal Buddha, [who is] without a 
successor, | 
That characteristic of the four Buddha bodies is detailed. | | 
5.89: Neither wisdom nor even means, this innate body became the dharma 
body; 

Wisdom and means are its intrinsic nature, certainly, lacking tamas, 
because of the distinction between knowledge and vijfidna; | 
[45.20] It is this enjoyment body, crying out, seemingly, the agent for the purpose 
of many intelligent beings; 

For the sake of the maturation of intelligent beings this also becomes the 
Buddha’s emanation body. | |89} | 


“Not wisdom" etc. Here wisdom consists of fifteen kalds,’ the bright 


Kofi--literally a point. 
2 Mafjuvajra. 
3 15/60ths of a degree. 
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fortnight; the dark fortnight [that is] the waning of the [fifteen] lunar kalds is the 
means. Similarly the bright is the night and the dark is the day. So the innate body 
is neither wisdom nor even means, this is the innate body of the Buddhas. In this 
way the bright fortnight is non-existent, nor is there a dark [fortnight] [since] it 
consists of unreal kalds; neither is real or unreal; [45.25] since they are mutually 
denied [logically], there is no meeting' of the two. There is not even the non- 
existence of both--that is to say, the innate happiness is not without both the bright 
and dark fortnights. In this way, the innate body is said to be the complete 
purification of the four logical possibilities,” the sixteen kalds, [and] possessing the 
property of voidness, [46.1] because it is characterized by flowing, and because of the 
indestructible fourth [state] of the yogins.’> Hence it is proven that it is neither male 
nor female.* Here the innate body, in fulfillment of one’s own interests and in 
fulfillment of the interests of others, becomes° the dharma body, through the 


dissolution of deep sleep. It has also wisdom and means as its intrinsic nature, 


' This is the only appearance (in Chapter 5) of the term meldpakah, with a meaning other 
than that of a pilgrimage site. The point here is that since neither the bright fortnight nor the 
dark fortnight are real, the meeting point of the two of them also does not really exist. 

2 Catuskofi. 

3 This is a reliable instance of a referent within the text to the inheritance from the Yoga 
tradition of India. The fourth state traces its roots to the earliest Upanisads, and arguably 
even to the Vedas and Brdhmagas. Here the text refers to it as “the fourth state of the yogis," 
a phrase without need of further explanation since it is assumed that every reader knows full 
well about the waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and fourth state espoused--by the time this text 
was apparently written--already for about 3000 years in India. 

“ Since it is innate, it is innate to both man and woman--it is not restricted to either sex. 
More than anything else, this central logical point about the central logical construct of the 
Kdlacakratantra-i.e. the innate body--should remove any doubts about the tradition’s 
evenhanded attitude towards gender. 


> The pertect of Wbhd is used for a generic present tense here. 
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certainly, lacking tamas, due to the distinction between knowledge and vijndana. 
Here knowledge is the perceiving thought of the yogin, vijfidna is the knowledge of 
another’s thought, perceptible, characterized as knowable. In the same way the 
perceiving thought is wisdom, since it is lacking in [erroneous] imagination; [46.5] 
the yogis’ means is perceptible thought, created/determined (parikalpita), 
characterized by compassion. Therefore, because of the distinction between 
perceiving and perceivable, the dharma body, with the intrinsic nature of [both] 
wisdom and means, is the agent for the purpose of others. And it is produced from 
the innate [body]. In this way the innate is flowing in the navel, ripened in the 
dharmacakra [and] in the heart; it is this dharma body, the enjoyment body, for the 
fulfillment of the interest of others, crying out, seemingly, the agent for the 
purpose of many sentient beings. Here, with the divine eye, the form without past 
or future is seen as a reflected shape, perfectly transparent; in that [perfectly 
transparent form] the sound that issues forth is the echo,' the enjoyment body, 
intrinsically wisdom and means. With the divine ear [46.10] the divine vijfidna is the 
perceiver, the echo is the perceivable. Therefore one knows the calculation of time in 
the past and the future, in a certain kalpa,’ in a certain yuga,’ in a certain year, ina 


certain month, in a certain fortnight, in a certain day etc., such and such occurred, 


' Prati$abdah. 
2 1000 yugas, 4.32 billion years. 


3 The four krta/satya, treta, dvdpara, kali, of 1,728,000, 1.296.000, 864,000, and 432.000 
years respectively. 
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such and such will be.* Therefore, intelligent beings are to be taught, i.e. through the 
dissolution of the dream state, in the throat, human effort is the enjoyment body, 
because of chastity. For the sake of the maturation of intelligent beings this one 
again becomes the enjoyment body, it becomes the emanation body, intrinsically 
wisdom and means. Though one of the intelligent beings, because of seeing its 
various emanations, [it appears to be] many. In the same way the union of one and 
many [46.15] is evidently wisdom and means, covertly the cessation of [both] one and 
many. It is also, through the dissolution of the waking state, in the forehead [cakra] 
the spotless emanation body, "the completely visible form, the jewel ensign,’ the 
great gem" [Nadmasamgiti 9.24].* Thus the one is the innate, it itself is the dharma-, 
the enjoyment-, and the emanation-[bodies]--so it is fourfold.|!89}! 
5.90: One is this lightning being, resembling the cloud of universal destruction, 
Heruka indeed [he] is; 

For the sake of the maturation of the raudras, and for the sake of the 
happiness of the stupified, he is also the victor of the covenant; | | 
[46.20] The jewel master of the distressed is he, and the lotus holder for the sake 
of the passion of the impassioned; 

For the sake of the destruction of obstacles, [he] is also Amoghasiddhi, 
' The point here is that one gains the ability to see into the past and into the future, with 


specificity, knowing specific past events of any particular time. and specific future events at 
predictable times. 


° Urdhvaretasah—{keeping} the semen above. 
3 Name of future Buddhas—Ratnaketuh. 


“ In Davidson’s edition—verse 142b; "displaying forms without exception, he is Ratnaketu, 
the great gem." (Davidson 1981:35 & 59). 
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sword and lotus in hand.! |90! | 

He himself, as previously stated, is one, this lightning being, resembling the 
cloud of universal destruction, black, Heruka indeed is [he]. With the 
imperishable’ quality, the other is that vijfidna, Heruka. For the sake of the 
maturation of the raudras, he is also Vajrasattva’s vibration. He is also the 
lightning being for the stupefied, for the sake of their maturation, the covenant 
victor, [he] is the brilliant one,” the other one has that form. He is also [46.20] the 
jewel master of the distressed, for the sake of generosity [he] is [the Buddha] 
produced from the gem.’ Because of her imperishable property, the other one is she 
[who is] sensation, the [feminine] agent of imperishable happiness. He is also for the 
sake of the destruction of obstacles, Amoghasiddhi, with sword and lotus in hand: 
because of their imperishable quality the other [masculine] ones are the mental 
creations’ causing unveiled thought, [and they] destroy the Mdras etc.--so the five 
Buddhas are purified. | {90} | 
[47.1] Now the five constituent elements are stated-- 
5.91: Through enmity the universal mother, like the fire of cosmic destruction, 
became a dakini; 

Through confusion she [became] The Eye by name, [possessed of] supreme 


compassion; [she became] Proud,* because of pride; ! 


' Unejaculated~acyura. 

2 Vairocana. 

3 Ratnasambhavah. 

* Samskaras. 

> Mamakt = ‘mine’ or ‘possessiveness.’ i.e. proud ownership. 
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Through passion she [became] White' by name, the treasury of all 
qualities, and she [became] the savioress’ by envy; 


[47.5] These two are of universal form, and all the others became the sense 


domains and senses. | !91! |° 


"Through enmity" etc. Here, through the destruction of natural enmity, 
through great enmity, she, the perfection of wisdom, voidness, of universal form, 
the universal mother, she became the mistress of the lightning constituent, the 
lightning da@kini. In the same way, through confusion’s destruction, through great 
confusion she became, The Eye by name, [possessed of] supreme compassion, 
Mamaki, through pride’s destruction, from great pride’s cause. Through passion’s 
destruction, through great passion she [became] White, treasury of all qualities; 
she [became] the savioress through greed’s destruction, through great greed.* 
[47.10] In the same way the other space constituent, the other earth constituent, the 
other water constituent, the other fire constituent, the other wind constituent, i.e. the 


characteristic of [each] constituent element, through the unconcealed image, through 


' Pandara. 

Tarint. 

3 The Dharmasamgrahah 4 says: "The four goddesses are as follows--[Iluminating, 
Possessiveness, White, and the Star." ("Catasro devyah, tadyathad--Rocani, Mdmakt, Pdndara, 
Tara ceti."(Kasawara et al 1885:2).) The term ddkini does not occur in the 
Dharmasamgrahah, nor does Visvamdtd, suggesting that these are Tantric additions to the 
earlier set of four. Similarly, we find at the beginning of the Guhysamdjatantra we find a 
version of the earlier set of four (Buddha-Locand, Mdmaki, Pdnddravdsint, and Samaya-Tdard) 
emanating from Mahdvairocana Buddha. (Fremantle 1971:27 & 176), with no mention of 
ViSvamatd or Dakint. It may be, theretore, that the presence of these two goddesses/Buddha 
consorts may serve as markers for the relative dating of Buddhist tantric texts. 


“ So here mahd-x = ‘the destretion of x’. 
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imperishable happiness, is proved. These two, having universal form, smell etc. are 
the others, the sense realms; the ear etc. are the others, 1.e. the senses; the others, 
speech, the hand, etc., are the other action senses and performance [senses] etc. 
Hence-- 

[47.15] Everywhere the hand and foot, that is everywhere the eye, 
head and face; | 
Everywhere the learned in the world, everything having turned, [it] remains. | ; 
[Bhagavadglta 13.13] 
[is] Vajrasattva. Similarly-- 
Self-knowing, other knowing, everything, universal [sdrviya], because [of 
being] the best person, |} 
[47.20] Transcending comparison in the world, [he] is to be known as the ruler of 
knowledge, the best. | | 
[Namasameiti 10.13]! 
Likewise-- 
Of accomplished aim, of accomplished wishes, from all desires freed, | 
Without imagination,’ without destruction, the constituent, the dharmadhdatu, 


the best, unchanging. ! | 


' In Davidson’s edition this is verse 155. "Knowing himself and knowing others. being all 
for all, indeed he is the highest type of person; completely beyond all comparisons, he has to 
be known, the supreme monarch of gnosis." (Davidson 1981:37 & 61). 


2 Yogasatra 1.9 defines vikalpa as "Sabdajfdndnupati vastuSunyo vikalpah." 1.K. Taimini 
translates as "An image conjured up by words without any substance behind it is fancy." 
(Taimini 1962:17). Woods translates vikalpa as "predicate relation." “The predicate-relation 
(vikalpa) is without any [corresponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of 
perception or of words." (Woods 1914:26). 
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[47.25] [Namasametti 6.15]! 


[Thus] the specification about the characteristics of knowledge and the body in the 


[48.1] Now is stated the varied expansion of the Buddhas through the influence of 
the abode of intelligent beings-- 
5.92: With the intrinsic natures of the five aggregate [he] sports tenderly in the 
lightning women’s vaginas; 

For the sake of the maturation of intelligent beings, also, who lack the 
prescribed rules, [and] by whom merit has not been acquired; | 

Who sports in the purified abude, etc., the Bhagavan, the cause of the 
listeners; 
[48.5] The maintenance in this manner is for the sake of the highest support of 
those possessed of the supreme discipline. ; {92} | 

"The five" etc. Here the descent in the womb of those free of the 
obscurations of addiction etc. is the taking on of the five aggregates, in the lightning 
women’s vaginas, in a woman’s womb, [and] the sporting for coming together 
[sexually], that is [done] tenderly’ for the maturation of those lacking the 
prescribed rules, for natural people, who have not acquired merit. Similarly it is 


said-- 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 56: "His aim accomplished and thought (saykalpa) accomplished. 
he has abandoned thought. Devoid of meditation, his sphere is indestructible, the 
dharmadhdatu, supreme, imperishable."(Davidson 1981:26 & 53). 


2 Krpayd should be boldfaced, it’s from the verse. 
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For the lightning-body bodies, for the Buddhas, what is of transient 
existence[?] | 
[48.10] In those equal to the pith of the plantain [tree], what anxiety [is there] about 
other people?! | 
According to what begins with the preceding, [it is] for the maturation of the 
espousers of the doctrine of transiency. Further, in the purified abode etc., the 
coming forth is for the sake of the destruction of the ego of the listeners who have 
attained the divine state. This divine state [brings] great suffering at the time of 
-ejaculation--by this instruction [it is] for their maturation. In this manner the 
condition is what in voidness [is] for those possessed of the supreme rule, for those 
possessed of welfare etc., beginning with Maitreya, in the north, in the complete 
enlightenment state, for supporting, for the four body teaching. The void intrinsic 
State is voidness, in this regard without past and future it is to be known as void, its 
perception is existence, [48.15] voidness, deep and noble, since past and future are 
lacking, deep, through past and future perceiving, noble. So it’s said-- 

The voidness espouser, the bull, deeply and nobly bellowing, | 


The dharma conch, the great sound, the dharma-cheeked,' the great battle, ! !? 


' Te. the dharma-conch blower. Davidson translates gandt as “bell,” though it does not 
appear as a word in MW, Apte, or AmarakoSa. Apte does have gandi, though, as the trunk 
of atree. Conceivably ganqi refers to the hollowed out trunk of a tree used as a type of 
drum. Ghanfd does = a bell, though we should then emend the text. Amara gives gandira 
and samasthild as two types of cucumbers. (Amarasimha 1882:115). Abhidhdnacintamani also 
has no gandi or gandin. The lack of listing tor gaydf or gandin as a distinct word in any of 
these lexicons suggests to me that it most likely is simply an -in possessive of ganda, i.e. ‘he 
who has [dharma]-cheeks,’ since one’s cheeks would bulge out considerably while blowing on 
a conch, much like a trumpet player’s. 
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Unsituated nirvdna, the ten directional dharma kettle drum, | 
[48.20] Without form, possessing form, foremost, having varied forms made by the 
mind, || 

The radiance in the appearance of all forms, holding all the reflections. | | 

[Namaamegtti 8.2-3]' 

Thus the description of the Bhagavdn in the Naémaamelti.\ 192} | 
5.93: The threefold sporting [is} for the sake of the maturation of conscious 
beings, with the distinctions of the body, speech, and thought; 
[48.25] The external meta-self [is] the best, and it comes forth, restrained, from 
the lightning bolt possessor, always; | 

On the outside, in various places, it comes into being, the forth-coming of 
the pragza wind in the beautifu! bodied [woman]; And what comes forth in 
the earth etc. magdala, that also [comes forth] from the lord in the lightning 
woman’s vagina. | 193} | 
[49.1] 5.94: And the thinking does not move in the sense realms of sound etc., 
and the latter is exactly like that; 

In this manner, there is stability in the place of the supreme happiness, 
e Though rapa can = sound, it’s more common usage is as “battle.” as something one 
delights in. "Battle" seems the more appropriate meaning here since the conch itself is used 


like a bugle for sounding the call the battle. The simile seems to be that Mafijusri is the 
conch, the sound of the conch, the blower, and the battle itself. 


' Davidson vss. 77b-79; “he is a bull among the speakers of emptiness with a roar both deep 
and high. As the conch of the Dharma he has great sound, and as the gong of the Dharma he 
has great noise; by his nonlocalized (apratisthita) nirvana he is the drum of the Dharma in 
the ten directions. Without form and with form he is the foremost, with various forms made 
from thought (manomaya). Being the majesty in the shining of all form, he bears the 
reflected images in their totality.” (Davidson 1981:28 & 55). 
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[and] speed in body, speech, and thought; | 

The one lightning bolt possessor is three fold, covered with the sense 
realms and the senses, and with the constituents; 

Dwelling in the three roads and the three places, having also gone to the 
three realms, for the sake of the many intelligent beings. | |94} | 
[49.5] 5.95: In the Tantras, in this way, it wes heard by me, i.e. that statement 
was known by me in this way; 

The lightning bolt possessor, the moon flow etc. in the head, and in the 
throat and heart lotus, in the navel, and in the concealed [cakra]; | 

In the vagina of the lightning bolt women, that has gone into the supreme 
lotus, with the drop liberation triad; 

Having entered into the Buddha field, that one here, the Bhagavan, he is 
knowable by the yogis.! |95! | 
5.96: They see the one as many, through the influence of the qualities of 
observation, with the feelings of peacefulness, passion, etc.; 
[49.10] [They see the one] Residing in the cakra {as many], with [the feelings of 
peacefulness, passion, etc. that are] engendered in one’s own heart from prior 
births, through the power of the memory traces; |! 

The infinite language’ with one meaning enters into the hearts of living 


beings with their individual feelings; 


"Cf. Book 4 of the Yogasutras, 4.1-!3 for a very similar set of ideas. 


* See commentary on KCT 5.127, quotation of this verse on p.66 of Sanskrit text--has 
ekarthanekabhdsa instead of ekdrthdnantabhdyd, i.e. the many languages with one meaning. 
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The one situated in the cakra one undertakes to remove alms-giving to 
those residing [in heaven?],' for the sake of merit. ! |96! | 
§.97: To animals, spirits, and demons, to serpents, gods, and men, to Indians 
and Tibetans,’ etc., 

In the threefold [time, i.e.] past, future, and present, even, [she] is 
continually expressing the true law;! 
[49.15] [She] is stabilizing the threefold world on the path, with their individually 
different languages; 

This one is the language of the omniscient, the provider of the fruit of 
equal happiness, and is not the language of the gods. |! |97|! 
5.98: Even by the Buddhas [she] is inacessible, since [she] is of infinite qualities, 
and is the magic of the Buddha’s emanations; 

She causes the atman to be seen in the abode of the three worlds, just like 
Indra’s net;!° 

Divided by the various emotions, she has entered into the individual 
thinking of the victors together with the gods and men; 


[49.20] This one is the arisen dharma, she is the origin of what causes error here 


' Or to the protectors—alternate reading given in text by Sarnath editors. 


2 The mention of Tibetans in the verses of the Laghukdlacakratantra provides pretty solid 
evidence that at least this particular verse post-dates the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet. 


3 Though the notion of Indra’s net, or the Sakrajala, becomes popular in Chinese Buddhism, 
it is not helpful in dating the text. As MW indicates in a citation, we find the idea already in 
the Atharvaveda: "This world so mighty was the net of Sakra, of the Mighty One: With this. 
the net of Indra, I envelop all those men with gloom." (Griffith 1895-6{1}:344). 
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[in this world], like the sky in the water.*! |98/! 
5.99: Taking all forms, yet inaccessible by those with sense domains and senses, 
the body-lightning of the victor; 

The speech lightning, producing the dharma with the cries in the 
individual hearts of all creatures; |? 

The intrinsic nature of the thought of intelligent beings, present 
throughout the entire earth, the thought lightning of the lightning bolt possessor; 


The perceiver of emotional states, like a spotless gem,” that in fact is the 


4 


knowledge lightning bolt.! |99!! 
[49.25] 5.100: The charities etc., the six,” the four, providing the fruit of equal 
happiness; [and] the powers [Saktayah] they are stated to be ten; 

Among these the purified means, the supreme tenfold full thoughts at the 


end of the pot;!° [see 5.112 note]** 


'The appearance of the sky [retlected] in the water gives the talse impression that the sky is 
in the water. In these two verses, 5.97-98, the idea is expressed that the language of the 
omniscient ones is not the language of the gods, nor even of the Buddhas-rather it is the one 
language that appears to have many meanings due to the variations in our emotions and 
thinking--and thereby it is the source of illusion and error, while at the same time being 
source of the fruit of equal happiness. 


* Ruta reters to the characteristic sounds of the voices of all types of living creatures, i.e. 
roar, neigh, song, etc. 

3 Just as a spotless gem allows one to see what lies below it, so the spotless gem of the mind 
allows a clear view of one’s emotional states. 

* See Sanskrit page 78, commentary on KCT 5.127 for a quotation of this verse. 

> Dharmasamgrahah 105 lists three types of charity: giving of the dharma, the giving of 
meat, and the giving of friendship. ("tatra ddnam trividham, tadyathad--dharmadanam, 
amisaddnam, maitriddnam ceti.”) (Kasawara et al 1885:27) 

© We could emend the text to ghanfdnte, to indicate “at the end of the bell [initiation], ” 


though there is no support for this in the commentary. Pot (ghafa) is another name for pot 
(kalaSa), the alternate name for the Master/dcdrya initiation, the first of the four consecrations 
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[50.1] [They are possessed of] Mara’s and the addictions’ destruction, indeed; the 
remover, i.e. sexual love, the lightning bolt multitude, the trees etc.; 

The six consorts, the set of six voids, the progenitor of the three realms, 
knowledge and vijidna, the one.!!100! !! 
5.101: The cakra, transparent on all sides, "the three realmed," happiness, the 
jewel of this one itself is passion; 

The lotus, the destruction of addiction, the sword, the lightning bolt also, 
the great knowledge body, because [it is] indivisible; | 
[50.5] The cutting off of ignorance, the agentess, and here the six, also, that are 
produced with the others from the clan, 

They are also to be known in this way, like the sky, as the equal flavored 
aggregates, constituents, and senses, etc.!!101! '? 
5.102: In him indeed the birth-form reaches destruction, and that is called the 
great form; 

In her transmigratory suffering goes to destruction, she is the called the 
great awareness; | 

In her, the transmigratory name goes to finality, she has the great 


lightning bolt name; 


(abhisekas) leading to the sexual union of the yogi and the yogini. See note to KCT 5.112b. 
' This is clearly a list of some sort. 

2 These three verses. KCT 5.101-103 are quoted in the commentary on Sanskrit page 101, 
line 16ff., at the end of the long passage on KCT 5.127. 


3 Again we have the idea that mahd-x = ‘the destruction of x ~ See above, footnote to VMP 
Sanskrit p. 47.9. 
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[50.10] In him transmigratory growth goes to its end, {he is] the lightning mental 
creation (samskdra) itself. | | 102} | 
5.103: In him the waking etc. state reaches its end, that is also called vijnana; 

In him the ignorance state goes to finality, that is the munt’s knowledge 
exactly; | 

These, Vairocana etc., the supreme victors most excellent, are sixfold, the 
six clans; 

The others [are possessed of] the six constituent divisions, earth, fire, 
water, wind, space, and peace. | | 103; | 
[50.15] 5.104: In her all confusion goes to finality, she is the Eye/Illuminator, the 
female supporter;' 

In her all pride goes to finality, Possessiveness is she, water itself; | 

In her all passion goes to its end, White is she, the oblation; 

In her all envy goes to its end, the Saviouress is she, the wind also. | | 104; | 
5.105: In her, all enmity ends, [she is] the mistress of the lightning-bolt 
constituent [Vajradhatvisvari], the sky; 
[50.20] In her all jealousy ends, she is the syllable, the universal mother; | 

The eye that sees the visible and invisible form in the mind and in the 
navel, 

The great ear that hears the sound from far away as though it were 


clear[ly heard nearby], those belong to the victor.} |} 105| | 


' Dharitrt. 
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5.106: She, the beautiful nose who perceives all smell that causes the supreme 
happiness, she belongs to the lord, also; 

And she, the tongue that constantly tastes even the welfare-providing 
nectar of one’s own moon, also [belongs to the lord];' 
[51.1] The lightning touch ravishes’ in every direction, constantly--that is the 
lightning body’s sense; 

The mind that enters into the equal happiness through the intercourse of 
wisdom and means, that is this one’s [the lord’s] dharma. ; | 106} | 
5.107: These, divided sixfold are the bodhisattvas together with their wives, 
possessing senses and serse domains; 

All those forms etc. are the sense domains of the best of the victors, of six 
sorts, everywhere; | 
[51.5] Very clear, unborn, stopped, causing supreme happiness, not turbid, 
accessible via knowledge; 

And the others [that] are not perceivable in the three realms, are also 
accessible to the entire world by means of the senses. | |107} | 

So from the ninety-second verse the next fifteen verses are easily 
understood. | | 93-107} } 

Then the single hidden verse, that itself is explained in detail-- 


5.108: The extremely strong one’ in addition causes the attraction of knowledge 


‘Tt is not uncommon to use ca for an ellipsis in Sanskrit. 


2 See Apte, definition #3. "Remove" doesn’t make much sense here. except in the sense of 
‘carrying one off,’ much like a seduction. 
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to itself here, and Jambhah' [causes] entrance into that, 
[51.10] Stiffness? [causes] the binding of that, indeed, and through the influence 
of the supreme happiness, the proud one’ [causes] satisfaction; | 

The lightning-speed creates the producing of the equal flavor of the 
cakra[s] in the knowledge cakra; 

In such a way, indeed, the lightning-bolt goddesses, [both] manifested and 
restrained, are in the Yoginitantra body.| ; 108} | 


"Knowledge" etc. Here, indeed, having accomplished [becoming] a covenant- 


3 Atibalah. 

' Jambha, the name of a demon (derived from ‘jabh, to seize. crush, destroy, snap at with 
the mouth) appears early in Vedic literature. Atharvaveda I1.4.1-2 reads: "For length of life. 
for mighty joy, uninjured, ever showing strength. We wear Vishkandha’s antidote, the 
Amulet of Jangida. Amulet of a thousand powers, Jangida save us, all around. From 
Jambha, and from Visara, Vishkandha, and tormeniing pain." (Griffith 1895-6{1}:36). Ina 
note Griffith cites a passage tound by Weber in the Kausika Sutra (32.1): "jambha-grhitaya 
stanam prayachhati, ‘[s]he offers the (mother’s) breast to the (child) seized by Jambha,’" 
suggesting teething pain or some other infantile disorder (Griffith 1895-6{1}:37). Human 
breast milk is now known to provide 2 wide arsenal of anti-microbial agents (see Newman, 
Jack, "How Breast Milk Protects Newborns,” Scientific American, vol 273 (6), December 
1995, pp. 76-79), so the demon Jambha may be a generic ancient name for the demon 
causing infantile diseases. Zysk, however, indicates that jambha reters to lockjaw, a 
symptom of tetanus, noting that viskandha and viSara suggest other tetanus-like symptoms, 
‘tearing the shoulders apart,’ and body-wrenching pain. (Zysk 1993:55-57). He says, 
"references to jambha point to its meaning as ‘convulsions,’ ‘teething.’ ‘iock-jaw,’ or as 
Caland. following Sdyana suggests, “ein Raksasa ... der die Mundsperre ... verursacht.”" 
a demon that causes the closing of the mouth.] (Zysk 1993:172). 

2 Stambhah; MW gives a snecificaily Tantric definition as “the magical arresting of any 
feeling or force, as of hunger, thirst, or of the forces of water, fire, &c., as taught in the 
Tantras," along with generic terms such as paralysis, stiffness, solidity, a pillar, etc. In 
Abhidhanacintamani’s Devakdndah (2.219) stambha appears as a synonym of /ddyam, 
stiffness, in a list of terms for sweating and horripilation or excitement. (stambho jddyam 
svedo gharma-nidaghau pulakah punuh| romdfcah xanfako romavikdro romaharsanam | | 
(Hemacandra 1964:84). 


3 Manakah. 


[i.e. 
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being* in the magdala and cakra meditation, then the drawing into oneself of the 
knowledge cakra, [dkarsana], its entering, binding, satisfying, [are all] to be made 
into equal flavor by the mantra possessor. Jah, him, vam, and hor--[51.15] i.e. the 
drawing into oneself is [done] with the lightning goad, the entering [is performed] 
with the lightning, the binding [is accomplished] with the lightning noose, the 
satisfaction with the bell--[these are] renowned everywhere as the fierce kings 
standing in the eastern, southern, western, and northern doors, [and] as the lightning 
dakints in the Yoginitantra. That very [pcint] is stated in the Inner Chapter’--the 
extremely strong one causes in addition the attraction of knowledge to itself, in 
this, in the body. When in intercourse with 2 young woman, the knowledge being’ 
makes the semen into a part of the prdna etc. winds, by drawing that into himself by 
what’s inside the samdhyd language,’ i.e. he causes the bodhicitta to completely fill 
up upwards into the head--this is the meaning. And Jambhah [causes] its entrance; 
i.e. the inner fire, [51.20] that having made flow, causes the entry of the flowing 
drop-form into the throat, into the heart, into the navel, [and] into the concealed 


lotus. Stiffness, i.e. the earth element, causes the binding of that drop form, that is, 


' Or ‘time-being,’ samaya-satrva. 
2 One would think adhydma functions as an abbreviation here for the second chapter of the 
Kdlacakratantra, although this phrase does not actually occur in the second chapter verses. 


3 Jfdna-sattva, i.e. a person possessed of true knowledge. 


“ Samdhya is the term for the morning, noon, and evening junctures of the day, with the 
Tantric addition of midnight--it would make much more sense to interpret samidhydbhdsd as 
language refering to these junctures--not as obscuration--rather as the Tantric equivalent tor 
the Vedic mantras that are used to access and control the movement of time/destiny at its 
vulnerable points--time’s murmans so to speak. 


> Here then, Jambha, the Atharvaveda disease-causing demon, has been transformed into 
tejas, the internal fire of the body. This is pertectly in keeping with the logic of Tantric yoga 
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through the influence of the supreme happiness it does not cause the going out of 
what has come with extreme speed.'! The proud one,’ is said to be the vibration 
located in the lightning jewel in the secret lotus, a clear liquid from the drop of the 
water element; through the influence of its imperishable happiness, the water element 
causes the satisfaction, i.e. the coldness in the body*--this is the meaning. In 
addition, (the Saktis] Locand etc. awaken that very flowing happiness so that it goes 
upwards from that place, with the lightning-bolt singers’ [51.25] previously 
mentioned. Then, Locand impels it in the navel for the purpose of flowing, Mamaki 
[impels] in the heart for the sake of maturation, Panddrd [impels it] in the throat for 
the sake of human effort, Tard [impels it] in the head for the sake of purity. The 
great happiness, having been made to rise up by them in that way, having become 
pure, causes the revelation of all the aggregates, constituents, bases of awareness etc. 


Then it becomes the place of omniscience for the yogis; it is not made to rise up by 


as espoused in this text. Mastering the wind flows in Tantric yoga is repeatedly said to free 
one from various diseases. Here Jambha has been tamed and turned into an aid to 
enlightenment and liberation. 


' This appears to say that stambha or the earth element is responsible, through the influence 
of the ultimate happiness. for preventing the orgasmic rush (dgatasya ativegah) trom exiting 
the body. 

¢ Mana itself = either an opinion, pride, conceit, listed as one of the six addictions at 
Dharmasamgrahah 67: passion, anger, pride, ignorance, erroneous views, and doubt ("saf 
Klesah--rdguh, pratigho, mdno, ’vidyd, kudrstir, vicikitsd ceti" (Kasawara et al 1885:14) and 
one of the six concealments of samddhi at Dharmasamgrahak 118: sloth, pride, wickedness, 
arrogance, discontent, and lack of enjovment of the truth ("satra sat samddhy-dvarandni, 
tadyathd—kausidyam, mdadnam, Sdthyam, auddhatyam, andbhoganh, satydbhogas-ceti" (Muller 
& Wenzel 1974:29). Mdna also = measure, or measurement, and MW gives mdnakah as a 
measure or weight. 

Presumably coldness is equated with satisfaction in the sense of the cooling of the erotic 
urges after satiation 

* Vajra-xitikas. 
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the song of the yogints in the imagined mandala.' This is the esoteric meaning, both 
secretly and openly in all the tantras.|!108} |! 

[52.1] 5.109: The dark-blue-staffed [deity]* causes the striking down of the 
maras, indeed, in the three worlds’ abode, 

And the unmoving fierce [deity whose roar is] like the roar of universal 
destruction, [causes] their binding, and the intensely heroic [fierce deity causes] 
their fastening; | 

The fakki [fierce king causes] the destruction of their strength, and like a 
pillar, [causes] their paralysis on the surface of the earth; 

The usnisa [fierce deity] also [causes] the destruction of their supernatural 
power; as before, the fierce goddesses are [both] manifested and 
restrained. | | 109! ! 

[52.5] 5.110: And then there is also the vibration of the word-recitation etc.’ for 
the sake of the maturation of the ghosts; 

Likewise [there is the vibrational manifestation] of the gods Indra etc. in 
the cardinal and intermediate directions, for the sake of the protection of 


people; | 


' Here at least Pundartka appears to be drawing a real functional distinction between the 
actual sexual yoga described in this chapter, and the visualization yogas without real consorts. 


e Dharmasamgrahah lists the ten fierce deities, as follows: the destroyer of death, the 
destroyer of wisdom, the destroyer of the !utus, the destroyer of obstacles, the immovable 
king ot fakki [in the Panjab], the blue-statfed one, the very powerful one, the turbaned, the 
turner of the wheel, and the king of Sambhara [a region near Jaipur]. ("dasa krodhah, 
tadyatha--yamdntakah, prajfidntakah, padmdntako, vighndntako, 'carafarkirdjo, niladando, 
mahdabalo, usnisas, cakravarti, sambharardjas ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:3). 


3 Carcika is a term for Vedic recitation of a word--cf. Hcat 1.7. 1064. 
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And there is, by the lightning possessor, the emanation of the entire clan 
of serpents for the sake of the maturation of the ndgas; 

And there is also the vibrational emanation for the sake of the maturation 
of the daityas with the great dog’s face etc.|!110! ! 

Then the dark blue-staffed etc.' cause the coming and going etc. in space of 
the activities of the action senses, [52.10] having performed the striking down etc. of 
the Maras; having conquered al! the M4ra retinue with the power of the four skills,’ 
dharmacakra in motion--thus the previously stated characteristic, thus the rule. | | 109- 
1LO} | 
5.111: Whatever other vibrational emanation there is in the lord’s mag dala, it 
ends in what’s produced from the creature; 

Everything, for the sake of the purposes of intelligent beings, of the best of 
various qualities, is to be known as in one’s own body;! 

In this sense the tantras [and] the mantras are located in the various clans, 
according to the distinction between yogini and yoga [tantras]; 


The consecration is also of two forms in this [tantra], through the influence 


' The -Adayah should not be bold faced: only niladandah appears in the verse. 


@ Rinpoche et al 1994b:52.10. Dharmasamgrahah 77 lists the four skills as follows: skill in 
attaining enlightenment, skill in knowledge of the destruction of faults, skill in nirvdga, and 
skill in inculcating value ("abhisambodhi-vaisdradyam, aSravaksayajfdna-vaisdradyam, 
nairvanikam, drgf{hjavatarana-vaiSdradyam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:16). in the 
Mahdvyutpatti these are listed somewhat differently: skill in teaching about all the dharmas, 
skill in knowing the destruction of all faults, skill in ascertaining and explaining the unerring 
dharma for [overcoming] obstacles, skill in the reality of the access to nirvana that provides 
complete success (sarvadharmabhisambodhi-vaisdradyam, sarvdsravaksayajfhdna-vaisdradyam., 
antardyika-dharma-ananyathdtva-niScita-vyadkarana-vaisadradyam, sarva-sampad-adhigamaya 
nirvadnika-pratipat-tathdtva-vaisdradyam). (Csoma de Koros 1982{2!:249-250). 
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of the quality of the child, it is worldly and extra-wordly, also.!!111!!' 

In such a way also, through the unconcealed happiness, whatever other 
vibrational emanation there is in the lord’s magdala, it ends in what’s produced 
from the creature, to the three and a half crore [35 million] limit, in the metaself to 
the body hair limit, the unconcealed collection of constituent elements, all that? for 
the sake of the purposes of intelligent beings, having the best of various qualities, 
is to be known as in one’s own body.° In this sense the tantras [and] the mantras 
located in the various clans, according to the distinction between the yogini and 
yoga [tantras], are the wordly siddhis. The consecration in this, in the Kdlacakra, 
is twofold, also, through the influence of the quality of the child, it is worldly 
[52.20] and unsurpassed,’ through the influence of the quality of those desiring the 
unsurpassed path--thus the rule.}}1111! 

Now is stated the purpose of the worldly and world surpassing consecration-- 
5.112: Touching the breast of the wisdom [consort] and tasting the nectar and 


embracing; 


" BauddhatantrakoSsah cites DohdkoSavyakhyd p.92 tor the following differentiation between 
loka and lokottara: ‘there are two types of thinking, worldly and world-transcending. The 
worldly type is characterized by imagination (vikalpa), and to be refuted. The world 
transcending type is stainless, characterized by the dharmu body, or intrinsically 
innate/orgasmic (sahaja-svaripa).’ ("Citta-samjfAda dvividha--laukiki lokottara ca\ yal-laukikam 
tad-vikalpa-laksagam nirdkrantyam| yal-lokottaram nirmalam dharma-kaya-laksanam sahaja- 
svarapam vd." Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:41). 

2 The etad should not be bold--it’s not in the verse. 


3 The verse reads sarvam sattvorthahetor varavividhagunum .... The commentary reads this 
as sarvasattvartham etad varavividhagupam... 

* The verse reads seko ’smin dviprakari ‘pi Sisugunavasdi lokalekettarasca. The 
commentary reads seko ‘smin didhd ‘pi siSugunavasdd iaukikah anuttaro. 
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The fourth moment in intercourse with the wisdom [consort], [and] what 
resides in the nectar in the fluid of the bodhicitta;|' 

All of that is worldly, indeed, shown with supreme compassion for the 
sake of the path; 
[52.25] The world-transcending consecration of the supreme lord of victors is the 
embrace with the divine consort.! | 112} | 

With "wisdom" etc. Here the laughing, gazing, holding hands, [union in] the 
pair, i.e. the fourfold consecration [is also known as] the teacher, the concealed, the 
wisdom, [and] the knowledge; “the fourfold, [that]? is also like that" [Guhyasamdja 
18.112] [thus] according to the word stated in the /Guhya/samdja etc., [53.1] the 
water pot etc.’ consecration is just an agreement, by concealment [conventionally], for 
making [the initiate] into a teacher, not the reality [satrva]. According to the 
statement, "having been consecrated, one should impart the reality," the fourfold 
consecration is not the reality, [the fourfold consecration being] laughing, gazing, 
hand [holding], [and] union of the pair. Here the non-dual reality being considered is 


not the non-dual knowledge produced because of the action-consort. In this sense, if 


' Caturthakdla is in Manu 9.110 and Apasatambha’'s Dharmasitra 1.25.10 & 1.27.11 the 4th 
meal, i.e. the evening of every second day (of one’s fasting). Manu 6.19 defines 
caturthakdlika as one who takes only every fourth meal {MW p.385}. 


2 Sarnath editors add rat here in brackets. 


3 Fremantle’s translation includes the first 17 chapters of the Guhyasamdja, not the 
eighteenth. 


* As Snellgrove explains, "the first consecration may also be known as the Jar-Consecration 
(kalasabhiseka)}, for it consists of six subsidiary consecrations, in all of which the ritual jar 
(kalaSa) is used. These six consecrations are those of Water, Crown, Vajra, Bell, Name, 
and Master." (Snellgrove 1959{1}:131}. [See Advayavajrasumgrahah, 36.1-21, 
Sekatanvayasamgrahah, translated in introduction--where kalasah is used for kalasah.| 
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the happiness produced because of wisdom is knowledge of wisdom [on the part] of 
the means, then the knowlege of the means [on the part] of wisdom [that is] produced 
because of the means [53.5] is for perfection [siddhi]. In this way, if there are two 
knowledges that come into being, it is because of the distinction between both 
knowledges [i.e. types of knowledge].' Hence there is no non-duality. Because of 
the lack of non-duality, there is a lack of Buddhahood. Now wisdom’s knowledge is 
knowledge of wisdom; similarly there is also the fault, [that] the means’ knowledge 
is knowledge of the means; thus it is proved. Therefore the happiness of the means 
is perishable, twofold, young, mature; the vibrational happiness of wisdom is old; of 
those two, of the pair, when the non-vibrational [happiness] comes into existence by 
means of the great consort, then it is non-dual, lacking the two senses. Hence 
touching the breast touching etc. cf wisdom is worldly, taught for the purpose of 
introducing the path. [53.10] The world-transcending consecration of the supreme 
lord of victors is the embrace of the divine consort, this is what's stated.!1112}! 
5.113: [She], the mere appearance of thought, is produced in one’s own mind just 
like a reflection in a mirror; 

She is to be served by the yogindras, by all the victor sons, and she is 
served by the Buddhas; | 

She, the fully developed light of knowledge, burns entirely the Mara host 


together with the sense objects; 


' The argument appears to be that the non-dual knowledge that arises through the yoga with 
the action-consort is not really non-dual, since it involves knowledge on both the yogin’s part 
(the means), and on the yogini’s part (the wisdom)--each learning about the other. 
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{She] provides also the passions etc. in the body [and] the equal happiness 
of the yogins after a year’s yoga.'! ;113!! 
[53.15] The verse beginning with the mere appearance of thought is easily 
understood. !!113! |? 
5.114: Wisdom and knowledge become thought, and just the appearance of that 
is tenfold; 

Consecration is the immersion in this, like the mirror image of stainless 
moonlight, indeed; | 

From that [immersion] there is the unejaculated nirvanic happiness, and it 
is innate, indestructible, and fourfold; 

This is the Buddha’s face, residing in the mouth of the heart; the glorious 
guru abides in that.| 1114} | 
[53.20] "Wisdom, knowledge” etc. are detailed. Here wisdom and knowledge, 
respectively, are the perceiver and the thought; and from that, from the perceiver’s 
thought, the tenfold, smoke etc., is perceivable, a mirror image, like the pratisend; 
it itself is knowledge, the perceivable thought--thus the meaning. In the same way, 
just like the reflection of one’s own eye in a mirror is perceivable as one’s own eye, 


so [likewise] wisdom and knowledge.’ Consecration is the immersion in this. 


' Cf. Malinivijayottaratantra last few chapters tor repeated use of the ablative to signal 
passage of time. 


2 This verse (5.113a] offers a pretty good example of why citta is better translated as thought. 


3 [.e. both one’s own wisdom and one’s own knowledge are perceivable through perceiving 
their reflection in thought--thought here functioning as a mirror. 
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Here, what is in the perceivable thinking from the perceiver’s thought, the entry into 
that is not a movement into external sense domains; withdrawal of sensual 
awareness, medtiationai focusing, subtle energy/breath extension/retention, [53.25] 
holding the meditative focus,' is said to be immersion. With the six limbs, from 
that, from the immersion, there is the unejaculated nirvagic happiness, and it is 
innate, indestructible, and fourfcld, a happiness higher than the child’s and the 
adult’s vibrations, having surpassed [any] resemblance to the world, stated according 
to the custom of the three worlds--this is the meaning. Devoid of laughing, looking, 
touching, holding hands, and sexual embrace, free of the cause of the action consort 
and the knowledge consort, having the characteristic of voidness in the appearance of 
all its forms. This Buddha face, the knowledge face, situated in the heart of him, of 
the master, is transformed into one’s own experience,’ situated in the mouth, for 
granting to the students it remains always, it is the glorious guru, the lightning bolt 
holder [Vajradhara]--this is the meaning.’ [53.30]* The others are not for awakening 
the happiness of the two senses.}!114!!° 

[54.1] Now the entry of this one into the image of his own thought is stated-- 
5.115: By those whose thinking is deeply engaged in the akdsa, who with eyes 


unblinking have entered onto the lightning bolt path; 


' Pratydharah. dhydnam, prandyamo, dhdrana. 
¢ The Sarnath editors’ addition of bhutam in parentheses here seems unnecessary to me. 


3 The text often reads in a way that suggests it is written as a textbook for Tantric masters, 
for those who will teach and initiate students. 


* There's a typo in the Sarnath text here-80 should be 30. 
> This is unclear. I’ve tentatively changed -avabodhara to avabodhaya, dative singular. 
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From the void, smoke, a ray of light, the manifestly stainless sun itself, the 
lamp; |{' 

The flame, the moon, sun, and lightning bolts also, the ultimate digit,’ is 
seen, the drov also; 

[54.5] In the middle of that, the Buddha’s image is a multiple enjoyment body 
without sense domains. |!115!! 

Beginning with "Akdga."*’ Here, in the mantra-system, in the perfection 
vehicle, there is a twofold yogic practice: there is a practice of yoga in the dkdSa, 
and [the practice of yoga] in open space.* He will achieve yoya in the akdsa who at 
night, in a house without holes, in the darkness, with thought deeply engaged in the 
akdSa, sees the signs of smcke etc., with eyes unblinking, having entered onto the 
lightning bolt path. In this sense, with his pra@nd entered into the central channel,° 


from the void itself, by those whose thinking is deeply engaged in the akasa, who 


‘it is very interesting that these terms smoke, etc. do not occur in the Hevajratantra, yet are 
found in the Guyhasamdja and commentary. The mahdmdrd meditation is described as the 
path of smoke etc. (mahémudrd-bhdvand-margo dhiimadikah) at Rinpoche et al 1986:19.19 
(cf. Newman 1987:280). Dwivedi and Shashni quote Rinpoche et al 1926:19.22-25 in their 
definition of nimittam. 


2 As David Pingree has explained to me, the notion cf a sixteenth digit of the moon is a 
poetic invention. The fifteen Aa/ds of the moon are the fifteen slices of the moon that 
progressively light up as one moves from the new moon to the fuli moon. This is a standard 
idea in Indian astronemy. The court noets invented the idea of the sixteenth digit for the 
fullest full moon of a woman’s beauty. The sixteenth digit idea was apparently adopted into 
Tantric doctrine, and is here correlated with the drop of nectar from the moon/soma in one’s 
head. 

3 See Dharmasamgraha 32 on dkd§a as one of the three asamkrtdnis, and AbhidharmakoSa. 

* Abhyavakdsa. Dharmasamgraha 63 lists ubhyavekdsika among the twelve ascetic practices. 
... at the base of a tree, on a Single seat, in an open space, in a forest, at a cremation 
ground... (....vrksa-mdulika, ekdsanika, dbhyavakdsika, dranyakuh, SmaSdnikah.... Kasawara 
et al 1885:13). 

> Avadhutt or madhyamd. 
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with unblinking eyes have entered onto the lightning path, (54.10] from the void 
[there is] smoke, a ray of light, the evidently stainless sun itself, [and] a lamp-- 
{this he] will see with the night-yoga. Then he sees the cloudless sky. Then from the 
sky, again in the daytime-yoga--"from the sky arisen, self-arisen, the great fire of 
wisdom and knowledge," (Na@masamgiti 6.20)'--thus the fire is seen in the cloudless 
sky. Thus, "Vairocana,’ the great light, the light of knowledge, the sun," 
(Ndmasamgiti 6.21), a image of the moon, the light of the world, the sun, the torch 
of knowledge, the lightning-seizer,* the great brilliant flame, shining, the highest digit 
of lightning,* i.e. the king of science, the highest mantra lord, the drop possesor.’ In 
this way, the tenfold cause® is declared by the Bhagavan in the [Guhya] Samdja etc, 
by the night yoga, and in the Namasamgiti by the day yoga, is by the Bhagavan 
stated. Then "the manira king is the great achiever of objectives," (Nadmasamegliti 
6.22), so in every form, cloth, pot etc. one sees [his] image. In the middle of that, 


in the middle of the drop, without sense domains, since it is lacking elementary 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 61b. “Arisen from the sky and self-arisen, he is the exalted fire 
of self-gnosis.". The next two quotes are from Davidson verses 62a and 63a respectively: 
"Vairocana, the great lumen, the light of gnosis, he is the illuminator," and “he is mantrardja 
performing the great goal." (Davidson 1981:26 & 54). These portions of the Nadmasamgitih 
are quoted in full on VMP Sanskrit p. 69, commentary on KCT 5.127 (see Chapter 13 of this 
dissertation). 

* Literally: “coming from the sun:" virocana is a name for the sun. 

3 Vajrarahu. 

* This is an innovation. Normally the parakala or paramakala is attributed to the moon. 
Here lightning is also said to have an extra portion. 

> This is a very interesting synthesis of many of the ideas earlier fcund in the Rgveda, 
Brahmanas, etc. 

6 Again. see nimitta in Introduction, and BauddhtantrakoSe quotes on this. 
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substance,’ [and] since it is lacking imagination [kalpand], the multiple enjoyment 
body. Then by the image-yoga the unstruck sound itself is heard. Thus the 
emanation body, through the appearance of form, [54.20] [and] through the 
appearance of sound, is enjoyment--this is the meaning.| {115} | 
5.116: The sky [GkdSa], free of rain clouds, is to be observed by the yogi with 
steadfast gaze; 

Until, indeed, a black line, the vibrating, spotless doer, is seen in the time 
channel; |* 

In that [channel] there is the omni-colored clear image/disk of 
omniscience, like the sun [reflected] in the water, 

Of every form, one’s own thought, without sense-domains, non-other, 
thought itself. | | 116} | 
[54.25] Here in the day-yoga, the akasa, with steadfast gaze, rain-cloud free, is to 
be observed by the yogi, in the forenoon; in the afternoon, [this meditation is to be 


perfomed] having turned the back to the sun.* Otherwise one will become blinded by 


the sun’s rays; therefore [one should practice in that way], due to that prohibition. It 


' According to the MW listing, dravya refers to the 9 Nydya elementary substances, prthivi, 
dp, tejas, vayu, dkd$a, kdla, dif, dtman, manas. These are shared by the VaiSesikas. Jains 
have 6--jiva, dharma, adharma, pudgala, kdla, dkdfa. Dharmasamgraha does not list 
dravya. The term is discussed at length in the Abhidharmako§a and its commentary, generally 
in relation to Vaibhdsika theories of matter. 


¢ Andhata-ndda or andhata-dhvani \iterally means the sound that is not produced by beating-: 
perhpas a reference to an electric sound, i.e. a ‘fire’ sound? 


3 Kalandq{f is another name for the avadhati, the central channel of the subtle body in the 
spine. 
“ Cf. Malintvijayottara meditation techniques. 
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is to be looked at daily until in the middle of the drop a black line, the size of a 
young child, the vibrating, spotless doer, is seen. In the time channel, in the 
avadhiti, internally, the image/disk of the omniscient, the world, without remainder, 
omni-colored, like the sun [reflected] in the water, of every form, one’s own 
thought, without sense-domains, non-other, thought itself. There is not thought of 
another, [55.1] because there’s not knowledge of the thought of another. Here, first, 
the image of one’s own thinking is seen with the fleshy-eye of the Tathdgara; with 
the divine etc. eye, knowlege of another’s thought is seen; therefore in the 
Dharmasamgraha the five eyes of the Bhagavan are declared.' Thus sequentially, the 
fleshy eye, the divine eye, the Buddha’s eye, the wisdom eye, and the knowledge eye, 
will come into being by the meditation’s power. Then the unseen, not anything else, 
exists for the omniscient one.!}!117] | 
[55.5] 5.117: When the disk is seen, one should perform at the appropriate time 
each day the restraint of the praga wind; 

Until, indeed, the cakra of light rays is seen surrounding one’s own body, 
being made to move;| 

After six months one reaches the equal happiness of the ascetics that is 
free of touch, and is the thought of the path; 

Going to the end of passion and dispassion, the moment also grows into 


the number of breaths of the lord.!{ 117) | 


' Dharmasamgraha 64: The five eyes are the fleshy eye, the dharma eye. the wisdom eye. 
the divine eye, and the Buddha eye. ("Pafica caksumSi--mdmsacaksur, dharmacaksuh, 
prajfdcaksur, divyacaksur, buddhacakyus-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:14). 
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Then, when the disk is seen, at the appropriate time each day, [one should 
practice] the restraint of the praga wind, i.e. the pot state,’ until, indeed, [55.10] a 
cakra of light rays is seen surrounding one’s own body, being made to move, in 
the previously discussed image/disk in oneself. Then, after six months, one reaches 
the equal pleasure, the indestructible pleasure that is free of touch, free of the pair 
of the two [sex] organs, that is the thought of the path, i.e. the thought of the image 
of voidness, on the part of ascetics, those who are principally practicioners of 
celibacy. Then there is the moment characterized by the attainment of enlightenment 
in a single moment, thoroughly conversant etc. with passion and dispassion. 
Passion, i.e. reaching the end of the bright half [of the lunar month], characterized by 
the sixteen digits. Dispassion, going to the beginning of the dark [half of the lunar 
month], [what] is entered with the dark half of the lunar month is characterized by the 
time of attaining enlightenment, that very moment grows into the number of 
breaths, [55.15] i.e. the number 21,600. From the tip of the lightning jewel in the 
secret [lotus],* it grows; after 3600 moments, having slain breaths of that number, 
one attains the secret lotus; thereby there is a pair of earths. In this way, in the 
navel, in the heart, in the throat, in the forehead, the four are the eighty-six grounds. 
In the usnfsa, there are twelve because of the dissolution of all the breaths. | | 117} | 


Now the five mandalas’ destruction is stated-- 


' Te. kumbhaka, making oneself like a pot that contains the bodily winds. 

This sexual metaphor, i.e. from the tip of the penis inside the vagina, appears to contradict 
the notion in the verse that the equal pleasure is without touching, without the pair of sex 
organs. 
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5.122: Earth progresses to water, and water [goes] to fire, and fire [goes] to 
wind; 

The wind [goes] to the void, also, and the void proceeds to the ten-fold, 
truly, the cause [proceeds] to the cause; | 

The universal form [proceeds] to the unstruck indestructible supreme 
happiness, the knowledge body; 
[57.20] From knowledge the magical power [rddhi] and the yogic perfection 
[siddhi] comes into being, Oh king of men, in the birth here, in fact, of 
men.{|122! | 

By "the earth" etc. Here, when the yogi has unblinking eyes, and his thought 
is elevated into the void with a fierce gaze, then the earth is in either the left or in 
the right [channel], i.e. it is a subsidiary characteristic.' When the yogi performs a 
meditation at the time the earth is flowing in the right [channel], then this is the rule; 
not however at the time when [the earth etc.] is flowing in the left channel, [and so 
on] according to the sequence beginning with the space mandala. Therefore, to 
whatever mandala on either the left or the right the prdna flows, because of its having 
that property, [57.25] the mandala is called that [i.e. earth mandala, etc.]. 
Therefore, in the right channel, in the earth mandala, the prdna goes to the water 
mandala, In the same way, up to the knowledge mandala, [the prdna] flows with 
space etc. in the left n@df. In this way the void proceeds to the tenfold cause, 


smoke etc., the cause goes to disk/image of universal form. From the disk/image it 


" Upalaksanam. 
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goes to the indestructible happiness, that itself [58.1] is knowledge of the perfection 
of widsom. And from knowledge there is magical power, flying in the sky etc., 
and yogic perfection also, i.e. mastery of the three worlds, comes into existence, oh 
lord of men, in the birth here, in fact, of men; this is the exact specification for 
the entry into the path. | | 122}! 

Now the sixteen divisions of the four bodies are stated-- 
5.123: Passion is the emanation body; restrained it becomes the filled speech 
itself of that one; 
[58.5] Fire is the emanation thought, creating supreme happiness, and real 
knowledge’ of this is the Orissans;| 

Joy is the enjoyment body, it [becomes] the supreme bliss of cessation, by 
the stages of this; 

Speech and thought become the thunderbolt of knowledge, because [it is] 
the innate joy itself of this lord.!!123} | 

"Passion" etc. Here, because of the truth of origin,’ where there is one body, 
there are others also, i.e. speech, thought, etc. Passion, i.e., from the cessation of 
the body’s joy, the emanation body of the Buddha comes into being, restrained. 


[58.10] Of it, i.e. of the emanation body, the destruction of the joy of speech, 


' Taking jfdnam eva as ‘real knowledge.” 


2 Dharmasamgrahah says there are four parts to the truth of the producing cause--due to the 
cause, due to the arising, due to the origin, and due to the basic idea. ("Samudaya-satye 
catvdra adkdrah, tadyathd--hetutah, samudayatah, prabhavatakh, pratyayas-ceti." Kasawara et 
al 1885:23). Pruden translates these as "material cause" (Aetu), “arising or origin" 
(samudaya), “appearance” (prabhava), and “efficient condition" (pratyaya). (Pruden 
1991{4};1110). 
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speech itself is it, filled. Fire is the emanation thought, fire, i.e. the cessation of 
the joy of thought. The supreme happiness maker is the knowledge lightning of the 
emanation. The Orissans is the cessation of the joy of knowledge. In this way there 
is the fourfold emanation, likewise the fourfold enjoyment.' Joy is the enjoyment 
body, the cessation of the body’s supreme joy; it [becomes] the supreme bliss of 
cessation by the stages of this. The supreme bliss, the enjoyment speech, is from 
the destruction of the supreme joy of speech. The joy of cessation, enjoyment’s 
thought, is the cessation of the supreme joy of thought. In this way [58.15] speech 
and thought [become] the thunderbolt of knowledge, the innate joy of this lord,’ 
the cessation of the supreme joy of knowledge; thus enjoyment, from this the 
fourfold dharma. | | 123}! 
5.124: The tremblings, indeed, [are] the dharma body, honored by the three 
worlds, the production of speech occurs from that; 

The rollings around’ indeed, are the dharma thought, the knowledge 
destroying the fear of existence, from this indeed, is sleep; | 

The syllable, indeed, is the purified body, the drop-sounds of the digits 
that are without accent, in sequence; 
[58.20] Speech and thought [become] the knowledge thunderbolt, located in the 


three worlds, from the purified body of the lord.| !124] |! 


'T.e. emanation body, speech, thought, and knowledge, and enjoyment body, speech, 
thought, and knowledge. 


We should use the Sarnath editors suggested emendation of Sambhor asya tor sambhogasya. 


3 Again, I’ve taken ghuirma-apparently not a word in Sanskrit, as gharna, as in KCT 5.118 
and VMP 55.22. This is however a guess. 
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The tremblings, indeed, [are] the bliss of cessation in the body; the cessation 
of that is the dharma body, honored by the three worlds; from that, from the 
dharma, there is the production of speech, i.e. the stoppage of the joy of the 
cessation of speech. The rollings around, indeed, is the stoppage of the joy of the 
cessation of speech, dharma thought, destroying the fear of existence, the dharma- 
knowledge; from this is sleep, the stoppage of the joy of the cessation of 
knowledge. The syllable, indeed, i.e. the innate joy of the body; the cessation of 
that is the purified body. The accentless drop sounds of the digits, in sequence. 
[58.25] The digit, i.e. the cessation of the innate joy of speech, is the purified speech. 
The drop, i.e. the cessation of the innate joy of thought, is the purified thought. The 
nasal sound, i.e. the cessation of the innate joy of knowledge, is purified knowledge. 
In this way, the knowledge-thunderbolt, located in the three worlds, from the 
purified body of the lord, from the thunderbolt being, is divided into the sixteen 
divisions of joy, according to the statement "knowing the reality that has sixteen 
aspects" (Ndmasamgiti 9.15).' The reality of sixteen aspects, according to revealed 
[truth] is the great imperishable happiness; according to concealed [truth] it is the 


twelve aspects?” of the Buddhas and of the transmigrators. Therefore, by the cessation 


' Davidson’s edition verse 133a; “knowing the sixteen aspects of reality.” According to a 
note Davidson supplies, Mafijusrimitra in his Ndmasameitivetti equates these sixteen aspects of 
reality to sixteen kinds of emptiness. (Davidson 1981:34 & 59). However, AbhidharmakoSah- 
bhdsya 7.13 defines the sixteen aspects as the four aspects of each of the four noble truths. 
(See Pruden 1991{4}:1110-1113). Here the reality of sixteen aspects is given a new 
definition--the mahdksarasukham. 


2 T have not found any listing of dvddasakdara in either the Abhidharmakosah or the 


Dharmasamgrahah. It appears to simply reter to the twelve limbs of pratityasamutpdda, trom 
the next sentence. 
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of the twelve limbs, by the dissolution of the prdna, “the lightning-sun, the great 
world," (Ndmasameglti 8.33),' "the true meaning of the twelve aspects" (Na@masamegiti 
9.15),? through the cessation of rajas. [59.1] With the stoppage of the semen in the 
sixteen digits, "the stainless light of the lighting-moon," (Namasamgiti 8.33),° 
"knowing the reality of the sixteen aspects," (Ndmasameglti 9.15), thus the Bhagavan 
Kdlacakra is perfected.|! 124} | 

Now, the cessation of waking-etc. is described-- 
5.125: Waking and dreaming’s intrinsic form, and the other, this intrinsic form 
of deep sleep and the fourth [state]; 
[59.125] Situated in the body, dissolved in the breath, [it] spreads to the sense 
objects, without moving, dissolved in the thinking; | 

Situated in knowledge, through the embrace of a woman, the moment also 
exists in the flowing bodhicitta; 

From the emanation etc., the restrained, fourfold thought lightning 
sequentially comes forth into being.| | 125} | 
' Davidson’s edition verse 109a: "the vajra-like sun, the great light." (Davidson 1981:32 & 
57). Davidson takes mahdlokah as mahda-Glokakh. Following my arguments about the 
fundamental and shared Indian notion of the sun as the source of life and the location of 
heaven, taken from the Brdhmanas, and evident in such terms as amdvdsya tor the new moon 


night, a term that literally = “dwelling at home,” I prefer the notion "great world" as another 
name for the sun. However, Davidson’s choice is equally defensible. 


2 Davidson’s edition verse 133; "his referent truth in twelve aspects." Davidson provides 
Mafijusrimitra’s explanation: "Endowed with the characteristic of the twelve aspects of the 
senses and the sense-fields (dyatanas), he has those twelve [aspects] which are the twelve 
aspects of provisional truth (sarmvettisatya)."(Davidson 1981:34 & 59). 

3 Davidson’s edition, verse 109a: “with the stainless brilliance of the vajra-like moon" 
(Davidson 1981:32). This may in fact be the phrase that provided Pundarika with the title for 
his commentary on the Kdlacakratantra, given his fondness for quoting from the 
Ndmasameg)itih. Induh = a drop, especially a drop of Soma, in the earlier Vedic literature. 
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“Waking” etc. Here, situated in the body of the transmigrators, 1.e. situated 
in the head, the bodhicitta is the characteristic of the waking-[state]. Dissolved in 
the breath, i.e. located in the throat, it is the intrinsic state of dreaming. In both 
states [59.10] it spreads to the sense objects. Without moving, dissolved in 
thought, located in the heart, also this other one, i.e. the third, thought, the intrinsic 
nature of deep-sleep. The knowledge state, i.e. located in the navel, the intrinsic 
nature of the fourth [state], through the embrace of a woman, the characteristic of 
the unejaculated moment’s. When the bodhicitta is flowing,' that itself is the 
thought, fourfold, stopped, the characteristic of the emanation-, enjoyment-, dharma-, 
and innate-bodies, of the Buddhas, comes into existence. Therefore, from the 
emanation etc., sequentially, the restrained fourfold thought lightning comes 
forth into being.| | 125! | 
5.126: In this way, the thought is fourfold, residing in the threefold world, in the 
middle of the drop of living beings; 

[59.15] It is to be protected by the chief yogis, providing the fruit of equal 
happiness, the pervader, for the purpose of liberation; | 

When there is release of the drop, where is the release? It is in the birth- 
seed of the yogis that lacks the supreme happiness; 

Therefore, for this reason the happiness-moment in transmigration is 
always to be shunned by the ascetics. | | 126; | 


In this way, the waking etc.’s characteristic is the thought of the 


"The commentary glosses drute as drute sati, i.e. it glosses "flowed" as "is flowing." 
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transmigrators, fourfold, in the middle of the drop of those residing in the three 
worlds, at the base of the bodhicitta, the bodhicitta; that itself is to be protected by 
the chief yogis, providing the even happiness fruit, [59.20] providing the fruit of 
the indestructible happiness, pervading, for the sake of liberation’s. When the 
drop is released, when it falls into the true basis, where is the release of the 
deposited bodhicitta? It is in what’s free of the supreme happiness, in the basis, in 
the birth seed of the yogis. Therefore, the moment of transmigratory happiness 
is for this reason always to be shunned by the ascetics. Here, the perishable 
(moment?)! i.e. the perishable vibration, thus, is to be shunned; thus the Bhagavdn’s 
rule. The yogf must make it [go] upwards, with non-vibration etc., until it become 
stainless. Just as it has come, so it has gone, thus the rule about the arisal of the 
indestructible happiness will be stated in detail in the next sloka beginning with 
“unity,"? in the perfection of knowledge about the supremely indestructible. 
Therefore here is the end of the section.| 1126} | 

Thus, in the twelve thousand [line] Stainless light commentary on the short 
Kdlacakratantra that accompanies the root tantra, the great teaching on the 
specification of the purification of the four bodies etc., the second section in the 
Knowledge Chapter. | | 


12.2. Pundaritka’s Explanation of the Dharmasamgrahah 


' The parethetical is a suggestion by the Sarnath editors. 
2 Ie. KCT 5.127 with its forty-page commentary. 
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Now the Dharmasamgrahah’ of the Buddhas is described-- 
§.238: The pair of knowledge and space, certainly, and this other triad of jewels 
and vehicles, also, 
[148.5] The addictions,’ the Mdaras,° and the delights,‘ and on the other hand, the 
restraints,° supernatural powers,° and the outflows, |” 


The [four] proficiencies,® the [four] truths,’ and on the other hand, then, 


' This is the Dictionary of Buddhist technical terms, a Sanskrit summary of Buddhist doctrine 
I have cited frequently in notes throughout the dissertation for definitions of terms used in 
Buddhism. It has not been completely translated into English, although Kasawara provided 
English equivalents for many terms in the notes to the verses. (See Kasawara et al 1885). 
The text is cited frequently in Monier Williams’ dictionary. 


@ Dharmasamgrahah 67 lists six addictions, passion, enmity or resistance, pride, ignorance. 
false views, and doubt (sat klesah--ragah, pratigho, mano, ’vidya, kudrstir, vicikitsa ceti. 
Kasawara et al 1885:14). 

3 The four Maras are identified at Dharmasamgrahah 80 as Skandhamdrah, KleSamdro, 
Devaputramaro, and Mrtyumdrah. (Kasawara et al 1885:17). 


“ Vihdras = diversions, resting places, etc. These are listed at Dharmasamgrahah \6: 
friendship, love, joy, and patience (Catvdro Brahmavihdaraéh—maitri, karund, muditopeksd ceti. 
Kasawara et al 1885:4). 


> No niyatds are listed in Kasawara et al’s edition of the Dharmasamgrahah. 


© The four rddhipddas are listed at Dharmesamgrahah 46: the supernatural ability that accrues 
through training in the effort in the perfected concentration on the will, the supernatural 
ability similarly [acquired through training in the exercises for perfected concentration] on 
thought, the supernatural ability [similarly acquired through training in the efforts towards 
perfected concentration] on vigor, and the supernatural ability acquired through training in the 
undertaking of perfected concentration on intellectual investigation. ("Catvdra rddhipddah, 
tad-yathd--chanda-samddhi-prahdygdya samskdra-samanvdgata (ddhipddah, evam citta 
rddhipddah, virya rddhipddah, mimdmsd-samddhi-prahadndya samskdra-samanvagata 
rddhipddas-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:10). (Catvdra rddhipdddh, tadyathéd-chanda-samdadhi- 
prahdgdya sumskara-samanvagata tddhipddah| evam citta rddhipddah\ viryam ¢ddhipddah | 
mimdamsd-samadhiprahdndya samskdra-samanvagata rddhipddas ceti. Kasawara et al 

1885:10). (See footnote to Sanskrit page 70.17 above). 

’ Asravas are not listed as a separate group in the Kasawara et al edition of the 
Dharmasamgrahak. 


8 See Dharmasamgrahah 77, where the four proficiencies are described as catvdri 
vaiSdradydni, tadyathd-abhisambodhi-vaisdradyam, d$rava-saya-jfidna-vaisdradyam, 
nairvanika-mdrga-avatarana-vaisdradyam ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:16). As Kasawara et al 
point out, one of the four is missing from the Dharmasamgrahah list. In Csoma de KGrés’ 
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the entirety of smrtyupasthdana,' 

The four, in the [Dharma] Samgraha, are to be meditated upon by the 
yogis who possess the lightning bolt of the victors’ lord.| {238} | 

"Knowledge," etc. Here, in the Kdlacakra, the Dharmasamgraha having been 
cognized by the yogi, then the teaching about the 7antra is to be performed. 
Otherwise, without the Dharmasamegrahah, there is teaching about the bad path; 
therefore the Dharmasamgrahah. Here, knowledge is [148.10] the pair of 
knowledge and space, the grasper is the thinking, what is to be grasped is the image 
of the void; thus the pair; wisdom and means are not the union of the vagina and the 


penis. The teacher of the three vehicles comes into being for this purpose for sentient 


edition of the Mahdvyutpatti Section 173, the four are give as sarvadharma-abhisambodhi- 
vai§dradyam, sarva-dsrava-ksaya-jfidna-vaisdradyam, antardyika-dharma-ananyathdatva- 
niScita-vyakarana-vaisdradyam, and sarva-sampad-adhigamdaya-nirydanika-pratipattathdtva- 
vaifdradyam. (Csoma de KG6rés 1982{2}:249-250). See below, commentary page 148.20, for 
translations. 


° The four truths are given at Dharmasamgrahah 97-100 in an elaborated form a) the truth of 
suffering has four forms--from impermanence, from suffering, from void[ness], and from 
non-self; b) the truth of the arisal of suffering has four forms, from its cause, from its arisal, 
from becoming, and from conception; c) the truth of the cessation of suffering has four 
forms, from its cessation, from its pacification, from its being presented [i.e. being taught], 
and from exiting; the truth of the path has four forms, from the path, from the method, from 
acquiring it, and from nirvdga. (97: Tatra duhkhasatye catvdra dkardh, tadyathd—anityato, 
duhkhatah, Stinyato 'ndtmata§ ceti|| 98: Samudayasatye catvdra adkdrdh, tadyathd--hetutah, 
samudayatah, prabhavatah, pratyayatas ceri|| 99: Nirodhasatye catvdra dkdrah, tadyatha-- 
nirodhatah, Sdntatah, pranitato, nihsaranata$ ceti|| 100: Mdargasatye catvdra dkarah, 
tadyathd--mdrgato nydyatah, pratipattito, nair[vjdnika§ ceti|| Kasawara et al 1885:23:; I 
emended the last term from nairydnikah to nairvdnikah.) 

' Dharmasamgrahah 44 lists the four smyryupasthdnas-earnest meditation on the body, on 
perception, on thought, and on the dharma in each of those. (Tatra katamdni 
smytypasthandni, tadyathd--kdye kdydnudarSa-smytyupasthédnam, vedandydm vedandnudarSsa- 
smytyupasthdnam, citte citta@nudarsa-smytyupasthdnam, dharme dharmdnudarSa- 
smytyupasthdnam, Kasawara et al 1885:9). (See also Csoma de Kérds 1982:{1}:13 for a 
simpler version of the same list.) 
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beings,'! becomes the sage of the three vehicles. Here the three vehicles are the 
listener’s vehicle, the pratyekabuddha vehicle,’ and the samyak-sambuddha vehicle.’ 
"Vehicle" is understood in this way. The three jewels, indeed, are the jewel of the 
Buddha, the jewel of the dharma, and the jewel of the community (samgha). The 
teacher, the teaching, and the solicitation for instruction are the three roots, that is, 
the arisal of the bodhicitta, the purification of the recipient, and the abandonment of 
self-conscious action and of selfish action.‘ [148.15] Similarly, the three refuges are 
the Buddha’s protection, the dharma’s? protection, and the community’s protection. 
The addictions are the four, passion, hatred, confusion, and pride on the part of 


sentient beings. The four Maras are the aggregates, the addictions, death, and the 


' This statement appears to relativize all prior Buddhist teaching into a preparatory structure 
for the practice of Tantra. 


2 Pratyeka in its most basic sense = "one by one" or “each one." While the bodhisattva is 
committed to the salvation of all living beings, each individual praryekabuddha becomes 
singly a buddha, without waiting for others--that is, they become buddhas one by one. 


3 Although MW translates samyak-sambuddha as "one who has attained complete 
enlightenment,” giving rise a common translation "completely enlightened buddha," | think 
this is somewhat misleading. Samyak (the compounded torm of samyafic) = turning together, 
going along with, combined, united, entire, whole, complete. Sambuddha = thoroughly or 
completely awakened. In contrast to the pratyekabuddha ideal, the suggestion seems to be 
that the samyak-sambuddha is thoroughly awakened in a combined or united sense-i.e. a 
community oriented sense, as opposed to a strictly individual sense. I would argue that the 
term encapsulates a buddha-level sense of the bodhisattva ideal--‘the communal completely 
awakened one,’ i.e. the Buddha committed to all sentient beings, as is the bodhisattva. 


* Ahamkara is frequently translated as "ego." The literal translation is "I-action," or "I [am] 
doing [it}]." I think the notion of what we call “self-conscious action" is more accurate--i.e. 
being overly concerned with oneself while doing something, instead of having the 
one-pointed, ekdgrata focus on the activity at hand. "Ego" may be too broad a term. 
Mama-kara is literally “action for me," i.e. selfish activity. 


> Sarnath editors add bracketed buddhaSarafnam dharma]saranam--cotrecting what must have 
been a scribal error. 
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divine son (devaputra).® The destroyers of these are the four brahma-vtharas of the 
Buddhas--friendship, love, delight, and patience. In this way, the four 
liberations--voidness, causelessness, lack of application,’ lack of conceptions.’ The 
four states of supernatural power" are free will,’ valor, thinking,° and inquiry. The 
four outflows of sentient beings are as follows--the outflow of desire, the outflow of 
becoming, the outflow of ignorance, [148.20] and the outflow of point of view. The 
four proficiencies of the Buddhas are as follows--proficiency in mounting’ all the 
dharmas; proficiency in teaching all the dharmas; proficiency in introducing the path 
to nirvana;® proficiency in relinquishing and in knowledge of the destruction of 
outflows. The four truths are as follows--the truth of suffering; the truth of [its] 
arisal; the truth of the [eightfold] path; the truth of the cessation [of suffering]. The 


four reliances (pratifarands) are as follows--the reliance on meaning [and] the 


' [ve yet to find an etymology for the choice of the term devaputra for one of the four 
maras, though it could be a not-so-subtle dig at the brahamanical kingship lines who claimed 
divine lineage through the sun or moon, or at Hindus who usually have the names ot gods 
(hence ‘John Smith’ in Sanskrit is devadatta, i.e. given [the name of] a god--thanks to Gary 
Tubb for explaining the derivation of devadatta). 


2 Apranihita. 

3 Anabhisamskara. 

* Rddhi-pdda. 

> Chandas-—this also translates as desire, will: it is also the term used for metrical science (as 
in the chanting of the Vedas). 


© Another example of where the passive sense of “mind" would be inappropriate; the active 
sense of “thinking” is more in keeping with the other three rddhipddas. 


” Arohana--ascending, mounting, riding (as a horse). In colloquial English we would say 
“getting on top of it," or "getting a handle on it,” or “getting the hang of it." 

8 Sarnath editors parenthtically insert nuirvdgika as an alternative reading for nirdvarana in 
the compound nirdvarana-mdrga-avatdrana-vaisdradyam. As given, the text reads 
"proficiency in introducing the exoteric path,” a notion in some ways more in keeping with 
the context of this Tantric text that teaches an esoteric path. 
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non-reliance on letter (i.e. the literal); the reliance on intuition [and] the non-reliance 
of dualistic consciousness; the reliance on nitdrtha and the non reliance on neydrtha; 
[148.25] the reliance on the body of teaching (dharmakédya) and the non-reliance on 
personal authority. The four mindfulnesses are remembering the body, remembering 
perception, remembering thinking, and remembering the dharma. The four realities 
of the Samgraha are generosity, kindness in speech, purposeful activity (arthacarya), 
and commonality of meaning (sdmdndrtha). Here, by the word artha the great 
objective [is meant], the supreme syllable; the practice of that is the state of 
commonality of meaning.' Through giving of the dharma, generosity; the four 
dharma gifts are--that all samskdras are impermanent; all samskdras are suffering; 
all dharmas lack a permanent self; nirvdna is peace. [148.30] The four right 
exertions’ are--the arisal of will for exertion in the non-arisal of [as yet] unarisen 
faults, the abandonment, [149.1] hostility towards arisen sins {and the arisal of]° the 
root of happiness; the production of the unproduced virtues; the transformation 
(parindmand) in Buddha-hood of the unproduced roots of happiness--thus the four. 


These sets of four, with the lightning bolts of the victors’ lord, are to be meditated 


' Is the suggestion here that by the yogic/meditational practice with the paramdksara the 
practitioner achieves a level where the commonality of meaning is perceived; just as the 
commonality of experience/identity arises through the experience of the universal 
dharma-body, as opposed to the finite experience of the separate individual (pudgala)? 


@ Dharmasamgrahah 45 gives the four right exertions as the protection of the arisen roots of 
happiness, the production of the [sources of happiness] that have not arisen, the destruction of 
those things that have arisen and are not suitable, and no futher arisal of the unarisen things 
[that are not suitable]. (Katamdni catvadri Samyakprahdndni, tadyathd-utpanndnam 
kuSalamalandm samraksanam\| Anutpanndndm samutpddah\| Utpanndndm akusaldnam 
dharmandm prahdnam{ Anutpanndndm punar anutpdda§ ceti| | Kasawara et al 1885:10). 


3 Sarnath editors add “utpddah" in brackets here. The text appears to be a bit corrupted 
here. 
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upon by the purification of the body, speech, thinking, and knowledge, and by the 
purification of the emanation, dharma, enjoyment, and intrinsic nature bodies, [and 
these sets of four] have the form of deities for [the purpose of the attainment of] 
worldly siddhis.||238} | 
[149.5] 5.239: The powers of the five meta-faculties, the perspectives of the 
preeminent lord of victors, [and] the five eyes, 

In this way the aggregates, senses, and memories, are six, and the limbs of 
enlightenment and the worship is seven, | 

The seven and towards the paths of the eight limbs,' the state of good 
protection, the embodied ones, [and] the eight liberations, 

What’s called the hole, certainly, the nine-limbed, the other doctrine; the 
stages extend in [all] the directions. | |239! | 

In this way, the five meta-faculties--the bodhisattvas’s divine eye, divine ear, 
knowledge of others’ thinking, [149.10] remembrance of prior existences, power of 
[moving] through space [i.e. flying]. The five powers are the power of faith, the 
power of valor, the power of memory, the power of perfected concentration 
(samadhi), and the power of wisdom. In this [same] way, the five senses. The five 
perspectives of sentient beings--seeing the true body, seeing the inner perceiver, 
seeing what is false, seeing the recollection of the perspective, and seeing the 


recollection of the vow of morality. The five eyes of the Buddhas--the flesh eye, the 


" Sarnath editors propose correcting ayfdnhgamdrgakh (nom. pl.) to asfdngamdrgan (acc. 
pl.)--probably because of the following prati. 
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divine eye, the Buddha’s eye, the wisdom eye, and the knowledge eye. The five 
aggregates of the extraordinary Buddhas--the aggregate of morality, the aggregate of 
perfected concentration, the aggregate of wisdom, the aggregate of liberation, and the 
aggregate of seeing the knowledge of liberation. The worldly form etc., the 
constituents earth etc., the senses such as the eye, etc., the sense domains such as 
smell etc., the anus etc. organs of action, the activities of the action senses, such as 
speaking, etc., are thus the fivefold, and together with the dharma realm, all are 
sixfold. The six remembrances are the memory of the Buddha, the memory of the 
dharma, the memory of the community, the memory of renunciation, the memory of 
virtuous conduct, and the memory of deity. The seven limbs of enlightenment 
are--the memory limb of complete enlightenment, the investigation of the dharma 
limb of complete enlightenment, [149.20] the heroism limb of complete 
enlightenment, the love limb of complete enlightenment, the confidence limb of 
complete enlightenment, the perfected concentration limb of complete enlightenment, 
the patience limb of complete enlightenment.' The seven-fold worship is praising, 
honoring, viewing, rejoicing/approving, solicitation [of teaching], entreaty, [and] 


adoration.’ The eight-limbed path is correct view, correct motivation, correct 


; Dharmasamgrahah 49 gives the seven limbs of enlightenment as smytisaombodyangam, 
dharmapravicayasambodhyangam, viryasambodhyangam, pritisambodhyangam, 
prasrabdhisambodhyangam, samddhisambodhyangam, upeksdsambodhyangam (Kasawara et al 
1885:10), exactly the same as the list here. 


@ Parindmand. We could also translate this as simply ‘transtormation’ as in being 
transformed by the worship or teaching. MW gives this term simply as "a type of worship." 
citing Dharmasamgrahah 14. Pari + WVnam = to bend down, also to change or be 
transformed, to develop. In adoration one both honors and is transformed, so adoration 
seems an appropriate translation for this term. Dharmasamgrahah 14 gives a slightly 
different list than what we have here: saptavidhd-anuttara-piijd, tadyathd--vandana, pujand, 
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speech, correct task, correct [means of] livelihood, correct effort, and correct 
concentration.! The eight liberations’ through meditation are seeing that form is 
void, seeing that the inner self and the external form [are both] void [149.25], [seeing 
that] [what’s called] the void is the image [that has] the universal form; seeing that 
the void is created by good and bad views; seeing that the void is the basis of the 
infinity of space; seeing the void is the basis of the infinity of consciousness; seeing 
that, in the image of universal form, the void is the basis of poverty; seeing that the 
void is neither the basis of consciousness, nor unconsciousness; seeing that the void 
is the cessation of what’s known by consciousness, in the meditation on voidness. 
The eight embodied ones are the four great elements--form, smell, taste, and touch. 


The doctrine of the nine scriptural divisions of the recitations’--the Sara, the song, 


pdpadeSana, anumodand, adhyesand, bodhicittotpddah, parinamand ceti. (Kaswawara et al 
1885:3). Our text replaces pdpadesand with simply desSand, and bodhicittotpddah (arisal of 
the bodhicitta) with ydcand (entreaty for the teaching)--a rather repetitious term for adhyesand 
(solicitation). 

' Our text gives only seven limbs of the path. Dharmasamgrahah 50 adds the eighth, 
samyaksmytih or right recollection, before samyaksamddhih. (Kasawara et al 1885:11). 


2 Dharmasamgrahah 59 gives a slightly different list of the eight liberations, as follows: the 
one possessing a form Sees that form is void; the one possessing the consciousness of the 
form of the internal self seeing that external forms are void; seeing that the infinite basis of 
space is void; seeing that the infinite basis of consciousness is void; seeing that the basis of 
poverty is void; seeing that the basis of neither consciousness nor non-consciousness is void: 
seeing that the cessation of the sensation of consciousness is void. (rapi ripdni paSyati 
Stinyam, Adhydtmdripasamjat bahirdharipdyi pasyati Sinyam| akdSdnantydyatanam pasyati 
Sunyam| vijRdndnantydyatanam pasyati Sinyan| dkificanydyatanam pasyati Sanyam'| 
naivasamjfdndsamjfidyatanam pasyati Sinyam| samjfdvedayatinirodham pasyati Sinyam 

cetit | Kasawara et al 1885:12-13). 

3 Samgiti-kdra--literally, the making or doing of a song or recitation; i.e. scriptural 
recitations. Dharmasamgrahah 62 gives these as the nine divisions of scripture, that is sara. 
song, grammar, religious verse, expressions of praise, the long sutras, stories of miracles, 
and teaching. (Navdngapravacandni, tadyathd--siitram, geyam, vydkaranam, gadthoddnam, 
jatakam, vaipulyam, adbhutadharma, upaddna§ ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:13). 
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grammar, [149.30] rejoicings,' the niddnam,’ history, birth stories, the long [séras], 
the [stories of] miracles, for the Dharmasamgrahah. | \239| | 
5.240: The Buddha’s powers of the directions’ are the well-known ten powers’ in 
the understanding of the twelve limbs, 

In form etc., cessation, indeed, likewise the twice multiplied nine [i.e. 
eighteen] independent buddhadharmas, |* 


[150.1] The thirty two marks of the best of the victors’ lord, and the eighty 


' Gathodanam, literally, the rising of air for singing. 

2 Niddna normally refers to a cause of existence. Matching this against the list from 
Dharmasamgrahah 62, we see that updesa is missing from our text, replaced by the dubious 
niddnam vrttam. 

3 Digbalani. 


* Dharmasamgrahah 74 gives us the ten masteries or powers of the bodhisatrvas—the power 
of long life, the power of thinking, the power of self-discipline, the power of dharma, the 
power of supernatural ability, the power over birth, the power of liberation, the power of 
concentration, the power of action, and the power of knowledge. (Bodhisattvandm dasa 
vasitah--Ayurvasitd, cittavaSsita, pariskdravasita, dharmavasita-rddhivasita, janmavasita- 
adhimuktivasitd, pranidhdnavasitd, karmavasitd, jfidnavasitad ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:16). 


? Dharmasamgrahakh 79 gives us the eighteen independent buddhadharmas, as follows: there 
is no error on the TJathdgata’s part; there is no haste; there is no theft of memory; there are 
no uncollected thoughts; there is no variability in consciousness; there is no patience lacking 
in tranquil consideration; there is no loss of will; there is no loss of fortitude; there is no 
loss of memory; there is no loss of concentration; there is no loss of wisdom; there is no 
loss of liberation; there is no loss of perspective on the knowledge [leading] to liberation; 
preceded by the knowledge of all bodily activity, lack of upward motion into ignorance (7); 
avoidance of ignorance preceded by the knowledge of all vocal activity, the avoidance of 
ignorance through the knowledge of all mental activity; knowledge [of what is] obstructed by 
meeting with a traveller in the past; knowledge [of what is] obstructed by meeting with a 
traveller in the present. (AsfddaSdvenikd buddhadharmah, tadyathd--ndsti tathdgatasya 
skhalitam| ndsti ravitam| ndsti musitasmytitd| ndsty-asamd@hitacittam| ndsti ndndtvasamjfd | 
ndsty-apratisamkhydyopeksa\ ndsti chandaparihdyih| nasti viryaparihdnih| ndsti 
smytiparihdnih| ndsti samddhiparihdnih| ndsti prajhdpdarihdgikh| ndsti vimuktiparihdnih| nasti 
vimuktijfidnadarSanaparihdnih| sarvakayakarmajfdnapirvangam ajfidndnuparivyttih| 
sarvavakkarmajfdnapurvangam ajfidndnuparivyttin| sarvamanaskarmajfiinapirvagam 
ajfidndnuparivrttin| atite ‘dhvanyasamgamapratihatajfidnam\ pratyutpanne 
‘dhvanyasamgamapratihatajfdnadarsanam ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:17). 
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subsidiary marks,' 

All of this is in the body, is to be meditated upon by the mantra possessor 
as the supreme station of the lord. | |240} ! 

The ten such as the ten perfections etc. are stated in the perfection of 
knowledge of the supremely indestructible. The eighteen independent 
Buddhdharmds are mentioned. Here, the qualities of the twelve ascetical practices of 
the bhiksus are living on alms, possessing the three monastic garments, only eating 
afterwards, [150.5] sitting quietly, properly spread out, having only one seat, living in 
the open space, sleeping on the roots of trees, dwelling in the forests, staying in the 
cremation grounds, making clothes out of rags from the dust heap, and dressed in 
woolen clothes.” In this way, having learned first the entire Dharmasamgraha, then 


the supreme place--neuter’--of the lord in one’s own body is to be meditated upon 


' See Kasawara 1885:53-60 where both the thirty-two marks and the eighty subsidiary marks 
are listed in Sanskrit and translated into English. 


2 This last term has a misprint in the Sarnath edition—it should read ndmatikah instead of 
ndmantikah. This is an old list of qualities of the bhiksus, found in Pali literature. The list 
virtually matches the list given in the Dharmasamgrahah 63. The Dharmasamgrahak has a 
couple of other minor modifications in its list--khalupascddbhaktikah instead of 
pascddkhalubhaktikah; and a slight difference in order, with vrksamidlika, ekdsanika, 
dbhyavakdsika instead of vrksamdlika after the latter two. The Pali includes a thirteenth, 
nesaggikangam (Kasawara et al 1885:13). 


3 The commentary adds napumsakam atter quoting the word paramapadam trom the verse. 
Napumsakam reters either to something neither male nor female--i.e. either a eunuch, a 
hermaphrodite, or a neuter word. The grammatical sense must be intended here, though the 
rationale for Pundarika’s clarification is not entirely clear to me. One possible explanation 
could relate to his point made at 148.10-I1, that the pair of wisdom and means is not the 
union of the penis and vagina (dvayam prajfnopdyo na bhaga-linga-samyogah). Pundarikah at 
times seems to favor the monastic and celibate traditions a bit, and his emphasis on the neuter 
aspect of the ultimate goal may have something to do with that predilection here. Such an 
attitude would seem to be emphasized by mentioning here the teacher in company with the 
mantra possessor, not a yogint or Tantric consort--this is however speculation on my part. 
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by the mantra possessor, together with the teacher. | |240} ! 
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Tantric Yoga Chapter 15 James F. Hartzell 
Translation of the Fifth Chapter of the Kalacakratantra and Vimalaprabha 
(3rd Mahoddesah--Pundarika’s 40 Page Sanskrit Commentary on KCT 5.127) 
[60.1]' The great teaching called the perfection of knowledge about the supremely 

indestructible. 

Homage to the glorious lightning being. Homage to the great consort, the 
supremely indestructible bliss. Homage to the gurus, Buddhas, and bodhisattvas. 
Homage to the fierce kings, the lightning da@kas, and the ddkinis. 

Now, from the innate body produced from the iridestructible/syllable, there is 
a piercing of the properties that assume the form of syllables situated on the arms, 
[60.5] etc. [forms] coming from the transforming’ mark of the hiwmkdra on the vowels 
and consonants of the moon and sun lotus seats:’ since this is the case, therefore the 
Bhagavan’s perfection of knowledge about the supremely indestructible is described-- 
5.127: Because there is unity of the vowels 2nd consonants, of the moon and the 
sun, there is no Gsana for the lightning possesscr; 

By the humkara itself, the mark is transforined; the other is not regarded 
as the form of the syllable; !* 

{The mark is the mark] of what’s produced by the indestructible, of what 


' Page numbers refer to the Sarnath edition (Rinpoche et al 1994b): 60.1 refers to page 60. 
line 1, etc. 

2 I’ve taken parinata, a past participle, in an active sense. 
dsana-himkdra-parinata-ciltni-utpdda-riiva-varta-bauja-samstndna-parikalpand-charma- 
prativedho. Ripa-parilanund = assuming 2 shape. 

: Aparam, the other, nere: presumably refers tc a vowel or consonant without the Aumkdrak. 
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resides in the perishable receptacle,° of this divine-sense; 
[60.10] [It is the mark] of the drop of universal form, of the supreme victor lord, 
of (he who] sustains the universal iliusion.| | 127} | 

Beginning” with "unity." Because there is unity of the vowels and 

consonants. ‘Beginning with a’ refers to the set of vowels beginning with the letter 
a. The letter ha is the moon, and individually it is also a vowel.’ ‘Beginning with 
ka’ refers to the set of consonants; the syllable kya is the sun, and individually it is 
also a consonant. Of the two, i.e. of the vowels and consonants, [and] of the moon 
and the sun, or of the phoneme ha and the phoneme kya. There is unity of the 
phoneme a and the phoneme pa; the unifying seat is the basis. The lotus has the 
nature of the consonant pa. The lunar mandala has either the nature of the phoneme 
a, or the nature of the phoneme da. [60.15] The solar mandala has the nature of 
either the phoneme r (rephdtmaka), or the nature of the phoneme kya. Of the one 
designated, of the lightning possessor; the thunderbolt/diamond of the indivisible 
one is the uejaculated/indestructible knowledge of the supremely indestructible 
happiness;* that is in him, therefore he is a lightning possessor. [So vajinah] refers 
to that designated lightning possessor. Not, i.e. [whose] basis lacks an dsana [yogic 
posture]. Likewise, transformed by the hémkara, the lightning-mark; i.e. the body 
of the deity, transformed by the lightning mark, whose properties are formed by the 
"Te. the mortal body. 
2 Here begins a 43 page section of the commentary, before we get to verse 5.128. 


3 For fans of Tantric Sanskrit--this is decidedly non-Paninian. 


“ The text reads paramaksarasukha[sya/--the sya added by the Sarnath editors. I’ve simply 
taken the parama-aksara-sukha-jfadnam as a single compound. 
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syllables situated on the arms, is not regarded as having the designated characteristic. 
Why is that? Because the applied characteristic is intrinsically perishable. Here the 
a-sounds etc.--the vowels, and the ka-sounds etc.--the consonants, [60.20] having 
perishable natures, and interdependently arisen, are said to be indestructible by those 
who know the Sdstras.' In the same way it’s said-- 

"{It] does not perish, it does not move, it goes to another place, hence the 
vowel is called by the word indestructible." Therefore, the one possessed of bad 
mantras, confused, perceives as indestructible either the collection of vowels or the 
collection of consonants. From [the point cf view cf] ultimate reality neither the 
vowel nor the consonant group is indestructible. By the word ‘indestructible’ [is 
meant] the intuition that is the supremely indestructible happiness, the lightning-bolt- 
being. In the same way, the mind, and since it provides protection, [and] the mantra, 
are called the intuition of the supremely indestructible. Similarly, by the Victors it is 
called [the one] whose meta-nature is other. the perfection of wisdom, [60.25] the 
illuminator of matter, the great consort, possessing the form of innate bliss, the state 
filled with the vibrations of the dharma-reaim, the innate body. The two who are 
imperceptible to the interdependently arisen senses, and imperceptible by the divine 
senses, the lightning being and the mother of the Buddha, both have the supremely 
indestructible bliss as their intrinsic nature, both have transcended the properties of 
the ultimate particles, both are like the dream in the prognostic or oracular mirror 


(pratisenddar§a),* both have the intrinsic form of the supremely-indestructible. Here 


' Pundartkah must be referring to brahmans here. 


2 Cf. Sekeddesah v.24tf. and Néropa’s {ikd thereon [according to Torella]; also cf. Bauddha- 
Tantra KoSah, from Rare Buddhist Text Project, Sarnath 1990--for pratisenddarsah: also see 
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are the indestructibles, i.e. form, sensation, perception, imagination, and 
consciousness, unveiled, the five indestructibles, known as the great voids. Similarly, 
the earth, water, fire, wind and space constituents, unveiled, [61.1] are called the five 
indestructibles. The six indestructibles are the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and 
flesh, unveiled, without each one perceiving their individual sense domains. Similarly 
the form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and dnarma constituents are revealed, and are 
called the six indestructibles. These take on the one same taste as the aggregates, 
constituents, and bases, [and as one] become the drop-void. This drop, also, being 
imperishable/unejaculated, is called the supremely indestructible. The supremely 
indestructible also is the a-sound; [61.5] and complete enlightenment is produced 
from the phoneme a, consisting of wisdom and means, the lightning bolt being, the 
neutral place,' called the innate body, consisting of knowledge and the knowable, 
because of the indivisibility of the cause and the fruit. It is also Kalacakra, the 
Bhagavan, called the place of the supremely indestructible happiness by the Bhagavan 
in the Na@masameiti, in praise of the great maydala of the lightning-element, with the 
first Sloka-- 

As here follows, the Bhagavdn, the Buddha, the awakened, has his origin in 
the phoneme q;| 


The a-phoneme is first among a!l phonemes, it is the great objective, the 


Sansrit pages 87 (line 30)--88 (several times). and page [01, line 1, below; see page 102, 
line 10, for a reference to this “mirror-knowledge” discussed in the Ndmasamgitih. 


' Napumsakapadam. 
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supremely indestructibie. | | 
[61.10] (Ndmasamegtti 5.1)! 
Likewise in praise of the knowledge about performance of religious duty,” with the 
second Sloka is stated, as here follows-- 
Generating the purpose of all mantras, the great drop, indestructible, | 
The great void [consisting of] five-syllables, the drop void [consisting of] six 
syllables. | | 
(Namasameiti 19.2)° 
[61.15] Likewise in the root Tantra, is also stated, as follows-- 
The conjunction of the vowels and consonants is the sacrificial seat* of the 
lightning being, | 
And the hamkdra etc. of the body produced from the indestructible is not 
desired. | | 
By this, from what’s arisen from the indestructible, rising in the perishable 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 28a; "And in this way the blessed one, the Buddha [Majijusri], the 
completely awakened, born from the syllable a, the foremost of all phonemes, of great 
meaning, the supreme syllable." Davidson prefaces verse 28 with the line: "Fourteen verses 
on the Vajradhatu Mahamandala." (Davidson 1981:22 & 51). 


2 Davidson translates this phrase, Aytydnusthdnajfdna as “situationally effective gnosis” 
(Davidson 1981:36 & 61’). 


3 Davdison’s edition, verse 144; “The progenitor of the significance of all mantras, he is the 
great bindu, devoid of syllables; the five syllables and greatly void, he is voidness in the 
bindu, with one hundred syllables.". Davidson remarks in a note that it is "certainly a 
Strange verse, there is no consensus on it among our commentators.* (Davidson !981:36 & 
60). Davidson’s edition has fatdksarah instead of the sad-aksarah in the VMP--the first 
difference I’ve found between Ndmasamgitih quotes in the VMP and Davidson’s edition. 
Given the prevalence of five and six syllable sets in the KCT and VMP, the lack of mention 
of a hundred syllable set, and Davidson’s remar< that "no one [of the commentators on the 
Namasamegitih] identities the hundred syllables" (Davidson 1981:36, note 119), I’m inclined to 
take the sadaksarah as the correct reading. 


* Vistara--made of kusa grass. 
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receptacle, from the divine-sense, i.e.,' the perishable is characterized by states of 
production and cessation, it is the moment of ejaculation; what becomes the 
receptacle of that [perishable moment] is the supremely indestructible, the 
imperishable moment; it is designated as "time." That in fact [1.e. what was just 
stated] is the lightning bolt knowledge. The unveiling of that time [i.e. the 
indestructible, not-fallen or not ejaculated moment], is the cakra [that is] the 
aggregates, the constituents, and the bases; [61.20] the unveiling is knowable as the 
unity of the three worlds. That itself is called the great mandala of the lightning 
constituent. It is of universal form, i.e. ail the senses, the drop-form, sustaining 
the universal illusion, the Bhagavdn’s body, consisting of wisdom and knowledge. 
So it is stated by the Bhagavan in the fifth chapter of the Tantrardja, with the second 
verse in praise of the five forms, as fcllows-- 

Time, the lightning of the universe, etc.,” the incomparable purusa, 
omnipresent, without manifestation, 

Standing at the tcp, the ears, nose, mouth, eyes, and head, the hands and feet, 
are everywhere, | 
[61.25] The end of being, the leader of beings, the best supporter of the three 
eerie: the cause of causes, 

The beginning of science, achievable by yoga, the place of ultimate happiness, 
I praise the Kdlacakra. || 


(Kdélacakratantra 5.245) 


' There is no iti in the verse, it should not be bold. 


* Though visvddi vajram is parsed here, I’ve taken it as it appears in the verse on page 151 of 
the Sanskrit (volume 3, Rinpoche et al 1994b). 
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[62.1] Similarly, the other science of the inner/meta-self was also stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Inner Self chapter (KCT Chpt.2), with the ninety-sixth verse-- 

The Vedas, together with the subsidiary Vedas, with what is considered Smrti, 
and with logic and the philosophical doctrines, is not science, 

Nor are the other texts composed in the world by the poets Vydsa, Vaisvdnara 
etc.,| 

What is called science is the imperishable science of the meta-self, stated in 
fact here in the world by the sages, 

[62.5] Where the entire three worlds comes into being, Oh ruler of men, and where 
it also dissolves. | | 
(Kdlacakratantra 2.96) 

In addition, he alone is the lord Kdlacakra who consists of wisdom and means, 
described by the relationship of the knowable and knowledge. Here knowledge of the 
supremely indestructible becomes the cause of the destruction of all obscurations; the 
means is called ‘time.’ The knowable consists of the three realms, characterized by 
infinite existence, a wheel; that indeed is wisdem. The unity of knowledge and the 
knowable is the wheel of time. The Kdlacakra’s cakra was described by the lord in 
the Royal Tantra, in the fifth chapter, with the ninety-sixth verse-- 

The Buddha fields are endless, of unmeasured qualities, as are the constituents, 
the atmosphere, etc.; 

Maintenance, arisal, and destruction, threefold thus is existence; all sentient 


beings are in the six paths; | 
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The Buddhas, the fierce ones, the gods, etc., with compassionate hearts the 
bodhisattvas, with their wives, 

This is the cakra of the victor, revered by three worlds, the one {cakra] of the 
one lord. 

[62.15] (Kdlacakratantra 5.63) 

The cakra of time--that has the form of knowledge--is characterized as 
knowable. The unity of the two, of knowledge and the knowable, is K@lacakra. By 
this sequence of statements, he alone is the lord Kdlacakra who is of this sort, the 
lightning being, praised by the Victors in all the Tantras. In the root Tantra, in the 
fifth chapter, it is stated by the lord- 

The knowledge that is in every wavy indivisible is designated 
‘lightning/diamond.’ | 
[62.20] The sentient being that is the unity of the three worlds is recalled as ‘the 


? 


lightning being.’| ! 

Therefore, from the drop of universal form that arises from the indestructible, 
from the innate/orgasmic body (sahaja-kdya) of the universal lord of Victors who is 
the sustainer of universal illusion, the relationship of the basis and the designee is not 
considered as for the purpose of the perfection of the great consort (mahdmudra). 
Since for the purpose of the practice of worldly [yogic] perfections a (logical) 
relationship of the support and the supported (4dhdra-ddheya-sambandha) is accepted, 


therefore (such a relationship) is not accepted for the yogi who delights in the practice 


of the supremely indestructible happiness, who has received teaching from a true 
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guru, who has abandoned bad company, who has meditated on the causes smoke etc., 
who is possessed of the primal action, who has purified the central [channel], [62.25] 
whose thoughts are committed to the hignest love like the sole son of the universal 
being, who desires to mount up onto the purified' place of omniscience, who has 
abandoned conceptualized meditations on the mandalas, cakras, etc., who has 
observed, in the space path, the non-arisen properties of omnipresent voidness that are 
like the image (of an attacking army) in a divinatory mirror (ddarsa-pratisend), [63.1] 
whose thoughts are on the dream-like objective that appears as a vibrational emanation 
of his own thinking, for whom the void is an investigation into the properties that 
constitute the collection of ultimate particles, who has repelled the voidness of 
annihilation, who is devoted to the properties of self-intelligible happiness of the 
inner-self (edhyditma), who has abanconed tne self-intziligible properties of the 
happiness of the external senses, who consists of wisdom and art, for whom one 
moment stabilizes the bodhicitta, who has received the teaching about the path of 
wisdom and knowledge [that leads tc] the supremely indestructible happiness, the 
imagined property of the deity of the mandala who is established on the arms etc. by 
means of the syllables as marks for the basis and the designee [63.5]. ! 

Now there is no stability of the mandala-cakra [achieved] through imagined 
thought. Why is that?. Because it has the properties of arisal and cessation. Here, 
when the moment has pela. the yogf should cause the leader to come into being. 


At that moment, the prior deities etc. cease to exist. At the moment that one causes 


" MW lists vimdrga (Panini 6.3.122) as a variant of vimarga, from vi + Vmq). to wipe off or 
clean. Vimdra is not a word in Sanskrit, sc we need to emend the text here. 
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the prior deity to come into existence, the leader etc. ceases to exist. In this way, 
sequentially, all the deities cease to exist. When one causes the blue-faced one to 
come into being, then the red faced ones etc. cease to be. [63.10] When one causes 
the red faced one to come into being, there is no blue faced one etc. In this way, 
sequentially, all the faces cease to be. At the moment that one causes the lightning 
mark to come into being, the marks of the chopper etc. cease to be. At the moment 
one generates the chopper mark, at that moment the lightning etc. marks cease to be. 
In this way, sequentially, there is non-existence of all the marks. How so? Just as 
when the knowledge from the vase (initiation) is stopped the knowledge from the 
cloth (or silk ribbon initiation) arises, likewise when the knowledge of the mandala 
leader is stopped, the knowledge of the prior deity arises. In this way, from the 
arisal and cessation of [those] that are produced, [63.15] there is non-existence, from 
the arisal of those that are not produced there is non-existence, because of the non- 
existence of both what arises and what does not arise, there is non-existence of all [of 
these]. Therefore, imaginary meditation for the purpose of the perfection of the great 
consort is not to be undertaken by the yogi. And it was stated by the lord in the 
Nadmasamegltih, with the fifth verse in praise of the elements of the truly purified 
property, as follows-- 

With goals accomplished, with desires achieved, with all desires abandoned, | 

Without variation,' indestructible. the element realm is the truth realm, the 


supreme, unchanging. | | 


' Nirvikalpah. In the Yogasiitras, Woods translates vikalpa as “predicate relation" (Woods 
1914:19); Taimini translates it as "fancy" or “imagination” (Taimin 1961:14). 
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[63.20] (Namasamegtiti 6.15)! 
The lightning being’s ego, though, is not to be exercised. In regard to that, in fact, it 
was Stated by the lord with the twelfth verse— 

Accomplished in science and [good] conduct, the Sugata, the world knower, 
the highest, | 

Unselfish, without self-consciousness, established in the system of the two 
realities. | | 
[63.25] (Nadmasameglti 6.12)? 

So, according to the Tathdgata’s statement, the imaginative meditation, and self- 
consciousness on the part of the lightning being, are not to be practiced by the yogi 
who has resorted to the truth of the ultimate objective. 

Indeed, it was stated by the reality-knowing Bhagavan, the Tathagata, in all 
the royal Tantras--first, meanwhile, one should cause to come into being the 
protection-wheel. Then, meditating on the seed syllable of the deity in the mandala 
of one’s heart, performing the purification of the liberation face, etc., awakening the 
Tathdgatas on the earth’s surface with the light rays from the seeds of knowledge, 
worshipping them, the mantra-possessor undertakes the instruction on sin, taking 


pleasure in merit, [63.30] going to the three refuges, restoration of one’s own nature,’ 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 56; "His aim accomplished and thought (samkalpa) accomplished, 
he has abandoned thought. Devoid of mentation, his sphere is indestructible, the 
dharmadhatu, supreme, imperishable" (Davidson 1981:26 & 53). 

2 Davidson’s edition, verse 53; "Completed in wisdom and goad conduct (vidydcarana), he is 
well-gone (sagata), the best as witan of the world. Without a sense of an ‘I’ and ‘Mine’. he 
is established in the practice of the two truths” (Davidson 1981:25 & 53). “Witan" is an 
archaic word for a wise man or counselor. 


3 This is not a phrase found in the Dharmasamgrahah. 
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generation of the bodhicitta, resorting to the path, [and] reliance on voidness. Then 
one should generate the arisal of dharma that has the space element as its intrinsic 
nature; in the middle of that, transformed by the hamkdra, [64.1] is the lightning 
ground. Now, according to the intention of the wisdom Tantras, the wind etc. 
mandalas on Sumeru’s upper surface are either the upper apartment,' or the lightning 
cage. Then the mandala, transformed by the body-lightning, completely filled with 
all characteristics, is joined to the moon and sun seats. Now in the middle, the lunar 
disk is transformed by the phoneme pa, and by the lotus ma phoneme, while the solar 
disk is transformed by the phoneme ra. In the upper part, with the seed syllables of 
the knowledge of the lunar and solar vowels and consonants, one should generate the 
image of the deity that consists of the five knowledges of the mirror, of identity, of 
investigation, of accomplishment, and of the purified dharma realm [64.5].’ Then the 
body, speech, and mind lightning, flowing with wisdom and passion, is awakened by 
the goddesses, the lightning singers, and is, in addition, governed by the body, 
speech, and mind, and accomplished by its own mark. Then the mantra-possessor 
should cause to occur, in the mandala, the release of the host of deities, the drawing 
to himself of the knowledge-cakra, the entering [into it], the binding, the satisfying, 
the making of equal flavor by the covenant/time-mandala, the consecrating with all 
the Tathdgatas and goddesses, [and should make] himself into the lightning being’s 


self-consciousness endowed with a diamond/lightning tiara ornament. | 


' Kutagaram. 

@ Snellgrove translates these as mirror-like wisdom, wisdom of sameness, discriminating 
wisdom, active wisdom, and wisdom of the pure absolute (HVT 1.8.6-7: Snellgrove 
1959{1}:74). See also Shastri 1927:37, and Guenther 1963:73 note) for other explanations. 
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[64.10] Here, how can the maydala-cakra meditation be an conceptual meditation 
[vikalpa-bhdvand] since the prohibition was stated according to the Tathdgata’s 
statement? This will be someone’s opinion. Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika] 
that on this very point that is true; that [is expressed] by the reality-knowing 
Bhagavan for those who, relying on the worldly concealed truth, through the 
influence of the abode of intelligent beings, are of young minds, deficient in strength, 
who have not examined supreme reality, whose thought trembles [in the face of] deep 
and noble knowledge, who delight in the practices of pacification etc., who are 
attached to the enjoyments of the sensual realms, who are desirous of practices for the 
worldly yogic perfections with swords, pills, ointments, mercury, and elixirs, [64.15] 
[this truth being] knowledge that has arisen interdependently, that has as its sense 
realm what has arisen interdependently, that is indicated (as something the initiate 
should perform), and that is capable of (the resulting) activity for the indicated’ 
purpose. Therefore, because of its capacity for activity for the authorized purpose, 
having resorted to the truth of the ultimate purpose, therefore there is this statement 
by the Tathdgata. How much more is it the case, then, that just as it was stated by 
the Tathdgata, so there is also incomprehensible efficacy of the approved substances 
such as imaginative meditation, mantras, the jewels, stones, swords, pills, mercury, 


and elixirs? that are capable of achieving the indicated purpose. In the same way it is 


' PradeSika appears to be used here in the same sense that we mean in English when we say 
that certain substances have certain “indications,” i.e. they are specifically meant to be used to 
treat certain specific disease conditions; in this sense they are also "authorized." since they 
are not meant to be used for other conditions. “Approved,” as in ‘approved by the FDA’ 
would be modern equivalent. 


2 Although rasdyana is used as a generic term for alchemy. it specifically also refers to 
‘elixirs,’ i.e. the mixtures of plant juices, ashes, herbs, mercury, etc. that are described in 
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also seen here that he who performs the white meditation, the tranquil form, [and] the 
pacification action does not undertake the killing etc. actions. [64.20] Similarly he 
who undertakes the black meditation, the terrible form, [and] the killing, does not 
undertake the actions of subjugation etc. Likewise the one who undertakes the red 
meditation, the passion form, [and] the subjugation, does not undertake the paralysis 
etc. actions. The same holds true for he who undertakes the yellow meditation, the 
paralyzed form, [and] the paralyzing, he does not undertake the pacification etc. 
action. It is to be understood in the same way for the poison, also. Whoever 
performs the white meditation on the drop form in the forehead, he makes the poison 
non-poison. Whoever performs the red meditation performs the agitation of the 
poison; whoever performs the black mediation performs the transference of the 
poison; whoever performs the yellow meditation performs the paralysis of the 
poison; i.e. whoever performs the authorized conceptual meditation, [64.25] he [also] 
performs the activity for the authorized purpose. The jewels, mantras, and herbs are 
also to be understood in this way.|' 

Here the mantra also being perfected, he who performs pacification does not 
perform the killing etc. action. He who performs killing does not perform the 
subjugation etc. action. He who performs subjugation does not perform paralysis etc. 
He who performs paralysis does not perform the peaceful etc. action. Hence the 


worldly knowledge is not capable of [achieving] action for the purpose of world- 


alchemical texts. See below, 65.17, where elixirs are one of the siddha-dravya-substances 
used by the siddhas. 


' Pundaritkah appears to be arguing that the various meditative techniques take the place of the 
various alchemical practices, and are just as effective. 
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transcending knowledge. In the same way, even having perfected the sword etc., it is 
not {capable of activity for the purpose of world-transcending knowledge], as stated 
by the Bhagavdn. [64.30] 

Even one mantra, perfected, accomplishes all actions; how is it authorized? 
It will be authorized for whomever the purpose is. Therefore [although] it is stated-- 
here, even one mantra, perfected, accomplishes all actions, this by itself is not proof. 
Why is that? Because there is a distinction in its activity. Here, since there is a 
distinction in the activity of even one mantra, there is a distinction, and it was 
described by the Tathdgata. For example, the homage in the peaceful etc. [action] 
ends with a mantra recitation; [the praise] in the welfare promoting [action] ends 
with a svahd; [the praise] in the attracuing [action] [65.1] ends with a vausaf; [the 
praise] in the enmity [action] ends with a Aim; [the praise] in the subjugation [action] 
ends in vasaf; [the praise] in the killing [action] ends in phat. Likewise, even in the 
performance of an oblation,' there is a difference stated by the difference in the pots. 
Here when the oblation is offered in the rounded pot,’ [on a fire made] with faggots 
from the Udumbara etc. sap trees,’ with darva grasses that are not milked out,* the 
‘ Homakarya. 
@ As customary, the following list abbreviates the syntax. In the first, model sentence, a yadd 
... fadd construction appears to be understood: when the oblation ts offered.....then the 


mantra effects the result. I’ve therefore added this postulated when...then... construction to 
the following sentences matching the pattern. 


3 The four ksira-vrksas are the Nyagrodha, Udumbara, AS$vattha, and Madhuka. The 
Nyagrodha is the Indian fig tree, with downward growing roots, Ficus indica or Ficus 
benghalensis. Zysk locates a passage at Rgvidhdna 4.17-18 identifying a rite using RV 
10.162 and amulets of Nyagrodha wood to protect against abortion or stillbirth (Zysk 
1993:52-3); see also Susruta 5.22, 5.25, 5.49. The Udumbara (or Udumbara, the latter the 
preferred Vedic spelling acc. to MW; does this spelling here represent part of a self- 
conscious appropriation of Vedic authority?) {Ficus glomerata—see Satapathabrahmana 
7.5.1.22; used for making amulets against poverty and hunger (AV 19.31.11 & Zysk 
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mantra causes [the magical action of] pacification; it does not accomplish the welfare 
promotion etc. action. When the oblation is offered in the square pot, with the 
previously mentioned faggots [providing the smoky fire], with corn and butter 
[offerings], [the mantra] accomplishes the welfare promotion [action]; it does not 
accomplish the killing etc. When the oblation is offered in the bow-shaped pot, with 
bone-faggots [providing the fire],’ with human flesh, poison, and blood [offerings], 
[65.5] it performs the killing [action]; it does not accomplish the ruination of an 
adversary etc. When the oblation is offered in the pentagonal pot, with crow-feathers 
and strips of human fat, it accomplishes the ruination of an adversary; [the mantra] 
does not accomplish subjugation etc. When the oblation is offered in the seven- 


cornered pot, [on a fire made] with Kimsuka faggots,’ with red flowers [and] with the 


1993:51), for wealth and prosperity, and for sacrificial posts, and ladles-AV 19.31 (Griffith 
1895-6{2}:236-7); see also Susruta 4.33.}. The ASvattha tree, Ficus religiosa, is used tor 
upper arani, while the Sami wood is used for the lower receptacle in making fire with a fire- 
drill, with the two homologized respectively to man and woman--AV 6.11.1 (Griffth 1895- 
6{1}:203). The tree is said at AV 5.4.3, 6.95, and 19.39.6 to form the seat of the gods in the 
third heaven and to be the place where the general purpose healing herb Kusfha was born 
(Zysk 1993:40,43,241; and Griffith 1895-6{1}:244 etc.). The Madhiika tree, {Madhuca 
indica; see SuSruta 4.32, 4.41., 4.44}. (See also Zysk 1993:258-9 for botanical names). Our 
passage indicates that fresh faggots of the Udumbara and the other sap trees are used with the 
fresh durva grass (Cynodon dactylon, bermuda grass or dog grass, Zysk 1993:259) to create a 
(very smoky) fire; in casting the mantra into the pot on such a fire one performed the magic 
rite of pacification. Zysk cites KduSika Sutra 26.9-13 with a description of the use of four 
tips of durva grass mixed with other ingredients in a concoction to stop excess blood flow 
from menstruation or wounds (Zysk 1993:79). The flowering grass grows abundantly in 
India (Griffith 1895-6{1}:249) Ddurva is also one in a long list of ingredients making up the 
candanddya oil used to alleviate fever. (Carakasamhitd Cikitsdsthdnam 3.258; Sharma 
1983:77). 

4 Darvadugdhair—i.e. the grasses still with the sap in them. 

‘Te. with burning bones. 

* KimSuka is the Butea frondosa tree; it bears beautiful blossoms often alluded to by poets: 
the name literally means ‘what a parrot?!’ Synonyms are paldSah, parna, and kirmt (Zysk 
1993:259) Ash of the tree is mixed with various concoctions in alchemical formulas and for 


urinary diseases. (Caraka, Cikitsa. 1.3.15 & 33, and 6.31). The wood was also used to make 
sacrificial posts (Griffith 1895-6{2}:82) and to make the juAa ladle and covers of some 
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lightning water,' it accomplishes attraction; it does not accomplish subjugation etc. 
When the oblation is offered in the triangular pot, with khadira [wood] faggots,’ with 
sweating Bilva flowers,’ [the mantra] accomplishes subjugation; it does not 
accomplish paralysis etc. When the oblation is offered in the six-cornered pot, [on a 
fire made] with Bilva faggots, with stainles smesmas,* it accomplishes paralysis; it 
does not accomplish stupefaction. [65.10] When the oblation is offered in the 
octagonal pot, [on a fire made] with arka faggots,’ with thorn-apples and kusumadyas°® 
offered into the fire, it accomplishes stupefactions; it does not accomplish 
pacification etc. Similarly there is a stated by the distinction in (types of) powder 
(rajas).’. White powder is used in the pacification [action], [and] in the welfare 


promoting [action]. Black powder is used for killing and ruining of an adversary. 


sacrificial vessels (Griffith 1895-6:210). 

" Urine? 

* Khadira is Acacia Catechu--a very hard wood whose resin is used in medicine-see RV 
3.53.19 where it is used for the axel of a chariot (Griffith 1889{1}:398,400). Pieces are 
taken internally in a concoction to counter tuberculosis (Zysk 1993:14-15); cf. SuSruta 3.34, 
13.43 etc. 


3 Bilva is Aegle Marmelos, the wood apple tree. Its yellow fruit pulp is eaten; the wood is 
used for sacrificial posts; the unripe fruit is used medicinally. (MW, Sharma 1992:49), and 
see Sufruta 4.12, 4.25-26. For indications see Dash 1987:65. 


: Nairmdlyasmesmabhir. ve been unable to find Smesma in any of the dictionaries or 
lexicons. A close variant reading might be Slesman, phlegm--this is however unlikely since 
the term refers to one of the three humors. There is however a Slesmdtakah, the plant Cordia 
myxa (Sufruta 4.16; 27.159 etc.). 


> Arka is Calotropis Gigantea or Calotropis procera. See Susruta 4.4 and 4.22. For 
indications see Dash 1987:214 and Sharma 1992:40. 


° Kusumamadhya is the name of a tree bearing a large acid fruit, Calita Gac, Cordia Myxa. 
or Dillenia Indica; here we have kusumamadya; this could be an alternate spelling, or else 
we have kanaka-kusuma-madyair, with the thorn-apple-blossom-liquors. We may also need 
an emendation here to kusumbha, as in kanaka-kusumbhddyair-with thorn apples, saffron, 
etc. 


” Due to the various colors mentioned rajas appears to refer to "powder," as probably 
powders used to draw mandalas tor magic rites. 
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Red powder is used in subjugation and attraction. Yellow powder is used for 
paralysis and stupefaction. Green powder is used for restoring to life.' Similarly, a 
distinction is stated because of the difference between rosaries.’ In the pacification 
[action], there is mantra recitation with the crystalline rosary; for welfare promotion, 
[there is mantra recitation] with a pearl rosary; in the killing [action], [there is 
mantra recitation] with a rosary of human-teeth; for ruination of an adversary [there 
is mantra recitation] with a camel teeth rosary’, or with a donkey-teeth rosary; for 
subjugation [one performs mantra recitation] with a putrajiva’ rosary; [65.15] for 
attraction [to oneself one performs mantra recitation] with a lotus-seed rosary, or with 
a red-sandal’ rosary; for paralysis [one performs mantra recitation] with an 
Elaeocarpus Ganitrus® rosary; for stupefaction [one performs the mantra recitation] 
with an aristha rosary;’ for revivifying [one performs] the mantra recitation with an 
emerald® rosary. In this way, for those who are adept, there is also the indicated 
quality of the substances [used by] the siddhas, i.e. mantras, herbs, gems, sword, 


mercury, elixires, etc.; [this] is not the quality of the knowledge of the supremely 


' Cf. stories from Marpa’s biography on restoring birds etc. to life. 

* The term is aksa-sitrah—literally a string of eleocarpus seeds. These seeds were and still 
are used to make prayer beads or rosaries. However, from our text it is evident that the term 
was also used generically for different types of rosaries. 

3 In earlier Vedic literature usra = a buftalo. 

4 MW lists putrajiva or putramjtva as the "Putranjiva Roxburghii (from its seeds are made 
necklaces which are supposed to keep children in good health), L." None of Zysk, Sharma, 
Dash, Amarasimha, or Hemacandra mention it. 

° Rakta-candanda, Caesalpina Sappan. 

© Rudraksa--from MW by way of Wilson. 

’ Aristha is listed in Yajfavalkaya 1.186 as the soap berry tree, Sapindus Detergens Roxb. 
whose fruits are used for washing; also defined as Azadirachta Indica from Ramdyana 
2.94.9, and as garlic, and as a medicinal plant. (MW). 


8 Marakatam. 
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indestructible. Here in the three-billion' worldly constituents, in the Buddha field, 
just as the Bhagavdn with many emanation bodies, with the various cries [of animals, 
etc.], simultaneously accomplishes the goal of sentient beings; likewise the yogt is 
not able to accomplish the goal of sentient beings with these indicated practices, 
[65.20] because of the fact that they are indicated. It is stated by the Bhagavdn in the 
Ndmasamegiti, in praise of investigative knowledge, with the first sloka, as follows--? 

Thatness, the non-essentiality of existence,’ the indestructible pinnacle of 
existence, | 

The voidness espouser, the buli, deeply and nobly bellowing, } | 

The dharma conch, the great sound, the dharma cheeked,* the great battle, |° 


[65.20] Unsituated nirvdna, the ten directional dharma kettle drum, | | 


' The number reads tri-sahasra-mahasahasra: three thousand times a great thousand. A 
great thousand = a million. We find the same usage in English, derived from Latin and 
Italian: mille = a thousand; mille + -one = a great or big thousand = millione or a 
million. 


2 This is a repeat of the quote from VMP 48.17-21, with the addition of one preceding line 
from the Ndmasamgiti. 


3 Dharmasamerahah 116 lists two types of nairdtmya: the non-substantiality of things. and the 
non-essentiality of the individual. ("Nairdtinyam dvividham, tadyathd-—dharma-nairdtmyam 
pudgala-nairdtmyam ceti," Kasawara et al 1885:29). 


* T.e. the dharma-conch blower. Davidson translates gandf as “bell,” though it does not 
appear as a word in MW, Apte, or AmarakoSa. Apte does have gandi, though, as the trunk 
of atree. Gandi refers to the hollowed out trunk of a tree used as a type of drum. Ghanfd 
does = a bell, though we should then emend the text. Amara gives gandira and samaypthila 
as two types of cucumbers. (Amarasimha 1882:115). Abhidhdnacintdmani also has no gandi 
or gandin. The lack of listing for gandi or gandin as a distinct word in any of these lexicons 
Suggests to me that it most likely is simply an -in possessive of ganda, i.e. ‘he who has 
dharma-cheeks,’ since one’s cheeks would bulge out considerably while blowing on a conch, 
much like a trumpet player’s. 


> Though rana can = sound, as Davidson takes it. its more common uSage is as “battle,” as 
something [a soldier] delights in. “Battle” seems the more appropriate meaning here since the 
conch itself is used like a bugle for sounding the call to battle. The simile seems to be that 
Maifijusri is the conch, the sound of the conch, the blower, and the battle itself. 
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[48.20] Without form, possessing form, foremost, having varied forms made by the 
mind, | 

The radiance in the appearance of all forms, holding all the reflections. | | 

[Namasameiti 8.2-3]' 

Likewise, in the Royal Tantra, also, in the fifth, wisdom chapter, with the 
ninety-seventh verse, the language of omniscience is described by the Bhagavan 
[65.30] as follows-- 
To animals, spirits, and demons, to serpents, gods, and men, to Indians and Tibetans, 
etc., 
In the threefold [time, i.e.] past, future, and present, even, [she] is continually 
expressing the true law; | 
[66.1] [She] is stabilizing the threefold world on the path, with their individually 
different languages; 

This one ts the language of the omniscient, the provider of the fruit of equal 
happiness, and is not the language of the gods. 

(KGlacakratantra 5.97) 

Furthermore, in that same chapter, in the preceding verse, the action of the 
omniscient body and speech is stated as follows-- 
[66.5] They see the one as many, through the influence of the qualities of 
observation, with the feelings of peacefulness, passion, etc.; 


[They see the one] Residing in the cakra [as many], with [the feelings of 


' Davidson vss. 77-79; Davidson translates 77a as "Being suchness, actual egolessness, the 
limit of actuality, and devoid of syllables." (Davidson 1981:28). 
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peacefulness, passion, etc. that are] engendered in one’s own heart from prior births, 
through the power of the memory traces; | 

The multiple language with one meaning enters into the hearts of living beings 
with their individual feelings; 

The one situated in the cakra one undertakes to remove alms-giving to those 
residing [in heaven?],' for the sake of merit.|! 

(Kdlacakratantra 5.96) 

[66.10] Here, just as the omni-form, omniscient body, speech, thought, and 
knowledge, without variation, capable of effecting every objective, comes into 
existence; likewise the imaginative meditation, mantras etc., even though mastered, 
are not capable of effecting every objective for the yogis. In this way the entirety of 
the earth etc., also, made visible by those free of passion, becomes the limited 
individual (prddeSika). Why is that? Because of the limited individual’s 
(pradesika’s) growth and expansion. Here, the one who is free of passion makes all 
earth’ visible before his eyes; he causes all earth to vibrate; [yet] he is not capable 
of making all water vibrate. In this way the entirety of the individual is knowable 
[66.15] as exactly the extent of the entirety of the void. Here the mandala and 
lightning bolt possessor who causes the Samdja mandala to vibrate, he cannot make 
the Cakrasamvara etc.. [mandala] vibrate. Who causes the Cakrasamvara to vibrate, 
he is not able to make the Samdja etc. [mandala] vibrate, due to its limitation. Now 


someone will be of the opinion that, here, in this mandala-cakra, when it is being 


' Or to the protectors--alternate reading given in text by Sarnath editors. 
@ Here the text refers to the earth dhdtu or mahdbhata, not the globe per se. 
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made visible before the eyes,' all the mandalas and cakras of the three worlds also 
become visible before the eyes; [and] there are no other three worlds outside of the 
mandalas and cakras of the aggregates, constituents, and bases of consciousness. 
Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response]--here, because if when the one is 
being made visible before the eyes, [66.20] in either the constituent-entirety, or in the 
mandala-cakra, the triple world becomes visible before the eyes, and the state of 
omniscience etc. comes into being, then, when the place of omniscience is attained, 
then there would be no state of omniscience, no state of knowing all forms, no state 
of knowing the path, nor a state of knowing the forms of the path. In addition [if] 
when one entirety of earth etc. were being made visible before one’s eyes or were 
being made visible before one’s eyes in the mandala-cakra, were there to be really 
complete Buddha-hood, then there would be none of the states called a monastic 
disciple [frdvaka], a solitary Buddha, or a siddha. Here, just as in the triad of 
vehicles the Bhagavdn’s statement is heard, in some such Buddha field, in some such 
world-constituent, by some one’s son, in some clan, in some such era, [so] the 
Tathagata comes into being with the thirty-two marks of a great man, adorned with 


the eighty [66.25] secondary marks, with the six supernatural abilities. In some such 


' My preference for translating sphdrayati and other derivatives of sphar makes some sense 
here, I think. These maydalas become visible as images before the mind’s eye, or perhaps 
before the physical eyes--this apparently was conceived of as a shimmering, vibrational 
appearance. Recall the repeated references to mirror-like images; images in a mirror can be 
made to move, by moving the mirror, or moving the reflected object around; other 
reflections were those of the sun or moon on the water, where the image shimmers, and 
appears at times to vibrate. ‘Vibrate’ in English has a range of connotations and uses, 
including the 1960’s slang sense of ‘vibes’ or ‘good vibrations’ for felt-energy; this slang 
sense, and perhaps a more technicai sense of what we would term ‘physical vibrations,” such 
as the subtle vibrations in sound or light waves, would appear to be combined in the spharana 
notion, as used in the Tantras. 
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place [he becomes] completely awakened; in some place or other is takes his 
pleasure, performs the turning of the wheel of the law, teaches some sort of dharma 
with various sounds [of different creatures] to intelligent beings of various 
dispositions, in some such place, having performed the beholding of the great 
constituent,' [he is] completely liberated. Having seen, among these constituents, the 
greatly superior miracle, those constituents are honored by the gods, asuras and men; 
it is not” the same [for a yog!, i.e. that] in some such Buddha field, in some such 
world-constituent, in some such kalpa, [having] the thirty-two mahdpurusa marks, 
[having] the eighty secondary marks, [having] the six supernatural abilities, the yogi 
is born in some such place, completely awakened, [66.30] taking his pleasure in some 
place, [nor] does he turn the wheel of the law in some place or other, [nor] does he 
teach some sort of dharma with various sounds [of different creatures] to intelligent 
beings of various dispositions, [nor] does he demonstrate the magical growth of his 
body simultaneously in three billion constituents, [nor] having performed the great 
constituent inspection in some place or other is he completely liberated. Having seen 
the greatly superior vibrational expansion of these constituents, [67.1] these 
constituents are honored by the gods, asuras, and men. Therefore the yogi does not 
become completely awakened when this mandala-cakra is being made visible in front 
of his eyes. Why is that? Because there’s no turning the wheel of the law, [and] 
because there’s no manifestation of the Tathdgata. Here, just as Maitreyanatha is 


prophesied by the Tathdgata, [since] he will come into being in a future time as a 


‘It’s not clear what this refers to. 
2 I’ve added bold just for clarity. 
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Tathagata, [and] others such as BhasmeSvara etc.' will be prophesied by the 
Tathagata as completely awakened ones. It is not the same that any yogf, when the 
single mandala-cakra [67.5] is made visible, will become completely awakened; so 
the Bhagavan proclaims. However, through influence of the abode of sentient 
beings,’ the meditation on the magdalas and cakras, as described by the Bhagavan, is 
for the purpose of achieving the worldly yogic perfections by the sword, pills, 
ointments, mercury, elixirs, etc. Therefore, through making the deities of the 
mandalas and cakras become visible, the sword etc. yogic perfections are achieved by 
the adept, though the state of omniscience is not achieved. If the state of omniscience 
were achieved by the power of the meditation on the maydalas and cakras, then what 
would be the purpose of the siddhas communicating the statements of the Bhagavan in 
their own texts?? So the worldly siddhis [67.10] do not provide the quality of 
omniscience, because of the statement [that they are] contextual or partial (prddeSika) 
because they lack the language of omniscience, and because they investigate the 


concealed magical power of the physical body.* When the concealed property [of the 


' Bhasmesvara is the name of Siva as a future Tathdgata, trom the Karandavyahasitra. 
This reference serves as an internal dating marker, placing the Vimalaprabhd post the 
Karandavyahasitra. 

2 In medicine, raktasaya is the physical heart, the blood’s receptacle; dmdSaya is the 
stomach, undigested food’s receptacle. So sattvdSaya could be the brain, the receptacle of 
consciousness. 


3 The use of the term svagranthe, in their own text, or in this text, raises an interesting 
question. If svagrantha refers to the Kdlacakratantra, this suggests Pundarika is refering to 
the siddhas relating the Buddha’s words in this text. Since Pundartka wrote the commentary, 
he could only be referring to the verses of the KCT itself. This offers an interesting twist to 
the oft-stated traditional argument that the Buddha taught the 7antra-he did, then, yet it’s the 
siddhas who communicated the Buddha’s words. However, svagranthe may be used in a 
generic sense to refer to texts by Buddhist alchemists, who quote Buddha therein. 


“ Savarana-kdya-rddhi-samdarsanat. 
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physical body] is being made visible, the yogf does not become omniscient, therefore, 
when the revealed property is being made visible, the yogi does become omniscient, 
due to the non-concealed dharma’s characteristic. The omniscient one has a divine 
eye, a divine ear, knowledge of others’ thoughts, recollection of former lives, the 
magical power to go everywhere, the destruction of all outflows, the power of the 
knowledge of what is proper and improper, the power of the knowledge of the 
ripening of karma, the power of the knowledge of the one and the many constituents, 
the power of knowledge from senses near and far, [67.15] the power of the 
knowledge of various propensities, the power of the knowledge of the cessation of 
suffering and the entry into the practice of the dharma, the power of the knowledge of 
the termination of pain, the power of the knowledge of cutting off multiple births, the 
power of the knowledge of all miraculous abilities, [and] the power of the knowledge 
of the destruction of outflows.’ In the same way the stage’ that is entirely radiant 
with the brilliance of the great solar disk the stage with the radiance of nectar, shining 
with the great moon; the stage with the light of the atmosphere, well-established like 
the sky; the stage with the radiance of lightning, charming; the stage with the light 
of a gem, established by consecration; the stage with the light of a lotus, its stainless 
properties intrinsically purified, without limitations; the stage of performing the 


' Dharmasamgrahah 76 gives a different list of the ten powers of the Tathdgatah, as follows: 
("Tathdgatasya dasa baldani, tadyathd--sthdna-asthdna-jfdnabalam, karma-vipdka-jfidnabalam, 
nand-dhdtu-jndnabalam, ndnd-adhimukti-jAdnabalam, sattvendriya-pardpara-jfAanabalam, 
saratra-gdmint-pratipatti-jndnabalam, dhydna-moksa-samddhi-samdpatti-samkle$a-vyavaddna- 
vyutthdna-jfidnabalam, purva-nivadsa-anusmyti-jfidnabalam, cyuty-utpatti-jidnabalam, GS$rava- 
ksaya-jfdnabalam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:16). 

¢ This appears to be a new set of bhumis or bodhisattva stages of Mahdydna. See 


Dharmasamgrahah 64 and 65 for the traditional sets of ten or thirteen (Monier Williams’ 
citation is incorrect). Here we have twelve bhumis described. 
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actions of a Buddha; [67.20] the incomparable stage; the stage whose comparison 
pierces all comparisons;' the stage of the unsurpassed light of wisdom; the 
tremendously brilliant stage of omniscience; the stage knowable by each individual, 
filled with the knowledge of yogfs.? On the Tathdgata’s part there is no stumbling; 
there is no crying out; there is no lost memory; there is no uncollected thought; 
there is no variegated consciousness; there is no negligence in his consciousness; 
there is no decrease of his desire; there is no decrease of his strength; there is no 
deficiency in his memory; there is no deficiency of his samddhi; there is no [67.25] 
deficiency in wisdom; there is no deficiency in knowledge and perception of 
liberation. In the past time, uninterrupted, independent, and unapplied* knowledge 
[and] perception occur; in the future time, uninterrupted, independent and unapplied, 
knowledge [and] perception occur; in the present time, uninterrupted, independent, 
and unapplied knowledge [and] perception occur. All bodily action is preceded by 
knowledge, [and] returns to knowledge; all vocal action is preceded by knowledge, 
{and] returns to knowledge; all mental action is preceded by knowledge, [and] 
returns to knowledge. Hence everywhere, all the time, well established in sameness,* 
[67.30] because of having penetrated into voidness, the Tathdgatah is one whose 
wisdom is thoroughly purified, because it is characterized as unveiled. Furthermore, 


there is no one who, concealed, with wisdom not thoroughly purified, [can] become 
' T agree with the Sarnath editors’ suggested emendation of prativedhita for prativedhato. 

@ The stages given in the Dharmasamgrahah 64-65 are: pramudita, vimald, prabhakary- 
arcismatt, sudurjaya, abhimukhi, dirangama-acald, sddhumati, dharmamegha ceti\ | 
samantaprabhda, nirupama jfidvati| | (Kasawara et al 1885:14). 

3 Apratihatam, asangam, apranihitam. 

4 The preceding [from VMP 67.21, tathdgatasya....| appears to be a more expository and 
intellectually flavored rendition of part of what is meant by the term samarasah. 
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the single lightning being of ten powers through the thoroughly purified emanation by 
imagination of the deities of the magdalas and cakras who are situated on the arms 
with the syllables of their names. However, [68.1], having fallen from the path of 
omniscience, being overpowered by false self-consciousness, [such a one] thinks that 
"I am also the lightning being with the ten powers." This one is not [possessed of] 
the ten powers, [does not] have strength equal to the ten powers, is inferior 
(pradeSikah) [and] a great fool. For such a one, Buddha-hood would be 
unprecedented here [in this world], [and] a really extraordinary marvel, because of ail 
the yogr’s obscurations. It was stated by the Bhagavdn, in praise of knowledge by 
investigations, with the ninth sloka in the Ndmasamegiti-- 
[68.5] Quieting the pain of the three sufferings, the end of the three, without end, 
reaching freedom from the three, | 

Liberated from all obscurations, attaining the sameness of space. | } 

(Namasamegiti 8.9)! 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement the yogi does not become 
omniscient by the power of meditation on imagined forms. | 
[68.10] Certainly [some might argue] it was stated by the Tathdgara in all the royal 
Tantras, that the five aggregates’ are the buddhas Vairocana etc.; [that] the 
constituent elements are the goddesses; [that] Locand etc. are the six senses; [that] 


the Bodhisattvas Earth-Womb’ etc. are the sense domains or objects; [that] form- 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 85; "Easing the distress of the three kinds of suffering and 
bringing the three to an end, he is endless, passed to the triple liberation; released from all 
veils, he has passed [to the state of] equality (samara) like space." (Davidson 1981:29 & 55). 
2 Ripa, vedand, samjfd, samskara, vijfdna. 

3 Kyitigarbhah. 
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lightning,’ etc., are the goddesses; [that] the bewilderment-lightning etc., [i.e.] the 
god of death, etc., are the fierce kings. Therefore, the body of sentient beings is the 
Buddha’s emanation body--such will be someone’s opinion. Therefore it is said [by 
me, Pundarika, in response, that] although there is the statement by fools in this 
regard [that] sentient beings’ body is the Buddha’s emanation body, such is not the 
Tathdgata’s statement; he tears to shreds such thinking.” In the real truth, [68.15] 
were it the case that the body of sentient beings were the Buddha’s emanation body, 
[then] all the sentient beings residing in the three worlds would have already become 
completely enlightened. The activities of listening, thinking, meditating, giving, etc. 
for the sake of Buddha-hood would be useless, because of previously [having become] 
completely enlightened. The birth and death of all sentient beings would not occur. 
In samsdra, the obstacles of happiness, suffering, hunger, thirst, etc. would not exist. 
The six abhijfds’ and the vibhatis of Buddha quality would [not]* come into being. 
And since what is explained by the Tathdgata would not be seen, heard, [or] inferred, 


therefore, since there would be no Buddha quality, conscious beings would not 


' Interestingly, MW lists Rupavajrda as “a goddess," citing the Kdlacakra without giving a 
verse. 

2 | want to thank Gary Tubb for clarifying for me the confusing syntax of Pundarika’s version 
of presenting a purvapaksa, and then refuting it. 

3 The five abhijfds are the divine eye (clairvoyance--divyacaksuh), the divine ear 
(clairaudience--divyafrotam), knowing another’s thoughts (i.e. the ability to read minds-- 
paracittajRdnam), memory of prior incarnations (purvanivdsdnusmytih), and magical power 
(rddhih) (Dharmasamgrahah 20; Kasawara et al 1885:4). According to MW, the eight 
vibhatis are agiman--the power of becoming as minute as an atom; laghiman, extreme 
lightness; prdpti, attaing or reaching anything [e.g. the moon with the tip of the finger]; 
prdakdmya, irresistable will; mahiman, illimitable bulk; [Sitd, supreme dominion; vasitd, 
subjugating by magic; and Admmdvasdyitd. the suppressing of all desires. These are not listed 
in the Dharmasamgrahah. The entire third book of the Yoga Sutras is called the Vibhuti- 
pada; divyaSrotram is discussed at YS 3.42. 


* There appears to be a na missing here. 
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become buddhas, because of being truly stuck in transmigration. It was stated [68.20] 
by the Bhagavan in the Nadmasamegitih, in praise of the very purified Dharmadhdtu, 
with the thirteenth Sloka as follows-- 

Situated at samsdra’s furthest and highest point, residing in the dry land of one 
who’s completed his duties, | 

Spit out from isolation-intuition, [he is] the sword of wisdom, cleaving asunder 
[ignorance]. | | 

(Namasameiti 6.13)' 

Hence according to the Tathdgata’s statement, sentient beings’ body is not the 
Buddha’s emanation body. ! 
[68.25] Certainly [some might argue, that] as stated by the Tathdgata, through 
the influence of meditational practice, the aggregates, constituent elements, and bases 
of consciousness? etc. will come to exist in the form of the mandalas and cakras. 
Therefore [they would assert,] the same is true of Buddha-hood;? such will be 
someone’s opinion.* Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response]--because in 
this case what some immature people might say is that by dint of practice, the 
aggregates, constituent elements, bases of consciousness etc. will come into being in 
the form of the maydalas and cakras, [and] therefore in just the same way Buddha- 
hood [will come to be in the form of the mandalas and cakras]; [immature people 
' Davidson’s edition, verse 54; "Standing at the uttermost limit of samsdra, he rests on this 


terrace, his duty done. Having rejected isolatory knowledge (kaivalyajfidna), he is the 
cleaving sword of insight." (Davidson 1981:25-26 & 53). 


é According to MW, in Susruta, dyatana is the cause of a disease; with the Buddhists, 
dyatanas are the five senses and the manas, considered as the inner seats. 


3 Te. that it is achievable through the mandala and cakra meditations. 
* Remove the question mark in the Sarnath edition. 
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claim this] was stated by the Tathdgata--[and I Pundarika respond,] that is not so, 
since the requisite merit and knowledge is lacking. Because, here in this world, were 
it the case that the aggregates, constituent elements, bases of consciousness etc.--of 
yogis who lack the requisite merit and knowledge--became, through the strength of 
meditation practice, the form of the maydalas and cakras, [68.30] and by the power 
of the practice of imaginary/visualization meditation (vikalpa-bhdvanda) also would 
become completely enlightened, then another one, even lacking material wealth, 
[69.1] could think "I am king," and he through the power of [meditational] practice 
would become king. Lacking the requisite merit, however, this is not seen. Just as 
with a mental construction (vikalpa) one lacking the requisite merit will not become 
king [even] through the influence of practice over many kalpas, so lacking merit and 
knowledge, the yogi does not become completely enlightened [even] through the 
influence of the visualization meditation (vikalpa-bhdvand) over many kalpas, since 
merit and knowledge are lacking. It is stated by the Bhagavdn, in the praise of the 
very purified dharma constituent, with the sixteenth sloka, [69.5] as follows-- 

Merit possessing, [having] the requisite merit, the form of knowledge, the 
intellect, | 

Knowledge possessing, reality and unreality-knowing, endowed with the 
requisite pair.'| | 
! Dharmasamgrahah \\7 defines the twofold requirement as follows: requisite merit, and 
requisite knowledge. ("Sambhdro dvividhah, tadyathd—punya-sambhdro, jfidna-sambharas- 
ceti. Kasawara et al 1885:29). Though it has been popular to translate sambhdrah as 
"accumulation," the term really refers to preparations, provisions, necessary supplies, the 
required collection of things needed, such as for a sacrifice. As is frequently the case with 
Buddhist and Upanisadic writings, and with later Tantric material, Vedic terms are self- 


consciously employed with new meaning. Just as there is a requisite collection of material for 
the Vedic rite, so there is requisite merit and knowledge for the Buddhist path. 
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(Ndmasamgtti 6.16)! 

Hence according to the Bhagavén’s statement, the one lacking merit and 
knowledge, does not become a Buddha through the effect of the practice of meditation 
on the imagined form. !? [69.10] 

Certainly [some may opine, that] if the visual-form meditation (ra@pa-bhdvand) 
is a mental construction (vikalpah), [and] from the mental construction (vikalpa) the 
yogt will not become a Buddha, then for what purpose is this body with the clans of 
deities in its mandalas and cakras to be purified? Such will be someone’s opinion 
that it is the Tathdgata’s statement. Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in 
response]--in this instance this is true, since according to the esoteric/communal 
language (samaya-bhdsd), the group of Vairocana etc., individually designated as 
Tathdgatas, are not intended literally through a relationship of designator (vdcaka) 
and designated (vdcya), as [would be the case when speaking] of a pot, cloth, etc.? 
The woman’s organ [vulva] is [what is meant by] the lotus; the man’s organ [penis] 
is the lightning bolt; the feces is Vairocana; the urine is Aksobhya; the blood is 
Ratnasambhava, the semen is Amitdbha; the flesh is Amoghasiddhi; so, by the 
names of the five Tathdgatas, the names of the five nectars are designated. 


Furthermore, from the perspective of ultimate reality, there are no deities. Therefore 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 57; "Possessed of merit (pugyavdn), with accumulated merit, he is 
knowledge and the great source of knowledge. Possessed of knowledge in knowing the real 
and unreal, he has accumulated the two accumulations." (Davidson 1981:26 & 53). 


2 Vikalpa-rapa-bhavand-abhydsa-vasad. 
3 Again, thanks to Gary Tubb for helping clarify this passage. The point is that the five 
amytas described below are intended to represent the five dhydni Buddhas, Vairocanah, etc. 


The five names of the five Tantric amrtas mentioned, feces, urine, etc.. are not meant 
literally here. 
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the divine body is not able to express this smelly body, since it lacks the sdra [the 
essence of digested food]. It is stated by the Bhagavan in the Namasamgliti, in the 
praise of the truly purified dharma constituent, with the three verses beginning with 
the twenty-first, as follows-- 

[69.20] The sole essence of the [storm] cloud [of dharma], the [true] nature of the 
thunder bolt, the instantaneously born! lord of the world, | 
[69.20] Arising from the atmosphere, self-engendered, the fire of wisdom and 
knowledge, the great one. | | 

Vairocana,* the great flame, the light of knowledge, the sun, | 

The world’s lamp, knowledge’s meteor/torch, the great brilliant flame,’ the 
brightly shining. | | 

Science’s king, the foremost mantra master, the mantra king, the great 
accomplisher of objectives, | 
[69.25] The great usnisa, the miraculous usnisa, all-seeing, master of the sky. || 

(Ndmasamegtti 6.20-22)* 


Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the limited body is not the 


'Te., like a crack of lightning. 


* Vairocana literally = "solar," or “coming from the sun," and in non-Buddhist writings is a 
name for the sun, for Visnuh, and for Agnih. The verb root is vi + Vruc, to shine forth or 
be radiant. Virocanah is a name for the sun. 


3 Mahatejas—in yogic and Tantric contexts tejas appears to usually refer to the internal fire of 
the body. 


* Davidson’s edition, verses 61-63; "(61:) His unique essence impenetrable, himself a vajra. 
immediately arisen he is the lord of the world; arisen from the sky and self-arisen, he is the 
exalted fire of insightful gnosis. (62:) Vairocana, the great lumen, the light of gnosis, he is 
the illuminator, the lamp. of the world, the torch of gnosis, with great splendor he is radiant 
light. (63:) Vidaraja, the lord of excellent mantras, he is mantrardja performing the great 
goal. As the exalted Coronal Dome (mahosntisa), the marvelous Coronal Dome, he teaches in 
every sort of way, the lord of space" (Davidson 1981:26 & 54). 
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Buddha’s body. | 

Certainly [some might believe, that] if the Tathagata does not have a form, 
then none of his activities for the sake of sentient beings would occur--conception in 
the womb, playing as a youth, engaging in all the practical arts,’ leaving behind the 
women in the palace apartments in order to become an ascetic, sitting on the seat 
under the bodhi tree, destroying Mdra’s attendants, the descent of the deities, turning 
of the wheel of dharma, the thirty-two marks of the great man, the eighty subsidiary 
marks, the light-ray mandalas of Sagittarius etc., [70.1] the four observances of the 
religious mendicant,’ etc., the occupations, [and] coming and going through the 
atmosphere. Likewise the Bhagavdn’s community of accomplished disciples would 
also not exist; the great parinirvdna, the greatly superior miracle, seeing [all] the 
dhdtus at the same time,*? would not occur. The vibrational emanation from the 


dhdtus, constituted by the [relics] of the hair, teeth, flesh, bones, etc., that are 


'MWw says there are 64 bdhya-kalds, such as carpentry, architecture, jewelry, acting, poetry. 
etc., and 64 abhyantara-kalds, such as kissing, embracing, etc.—cites his Indian Wisdom p. 
185. 


* Catur-trya-patha-ddayo. According to MW: the four positions of the body in the 
observances of a religious mendicant; i.e. going, standing upright, sitting, and lying down. 
MW cites simply Buddhist and Jain sources. MW refers also to airyapathikt, occurring in 
Hemacandra’s PariSisthaparvan. Irya MW explains as “wandering about as a religious 
mendicant." The term is from Wir (irte), to rise (like the wind); in later language it is more 
commonly used in the causative, to cast, throw, excite, bring to life, pronounce. The term 
airydpathika occurs at several places in the AbhidharmakoSabhdésyam ot Vasubandhuh, in 
reference to a type of thinking. At Abh.2.72, in explaining how different states of mind or 
thinking arise from antecedent states, Vasubandhu classes four types of thinking in the 
Kdamadhatu that characterize what Pruden translates as the "undefiled-neutral mind" (anivrti- 
avydkytam cittam). These four are vipdkaja (produced from the maturation of karma), 
airyapathika (related to bodily position), Sailpasthdnika (related to the practical arts of life) 
and nirmdga (fanciful or invented). (My translations differ from Pruden’s: Pruden 
1991{1}:315; Vasubandhu [975:106). Though it is not in the Sanskrit by Vasubandhu. 
Yasomitra’s commentary glosses [ryapathesu as Sdyana-dsana-sthiti-cankramesu, i.e. lying 
down, sitting, standing, and walking around. (Shastri 1970{1}:362). 


3 Dhatusamdarsanam. 
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honored by those dwelling in the three worlds, would not occur. Moreover, the 
really wonderful assumption of the Tathdgata’s form takes place by the form- 
possessing Bhagavan, [70.5] not from the non-form possessing [Bhagavan]. 

Therefore the Bhagavan’s achievement of a form-body does not occur improperly-- 
this here will be the opinion of all sorts of people. So it is said [by me, Pundarika, in 
response, that] here, what will be stated by immature people, i.e. that the Bhagavdn’s 
form-body achievement does not occur improperly--this in fact is not true. Why is 
that? Because of having the characteristics of arisal and destruction. Because here, if 
there were on the Bhagavdn’s part, from [the point of view of] supreme reality, this 
birth into a womb, the activity of coming and going for the sake of all sentient 
beings, [and] the seeing of the dhdtus [remaining after] the great parinirvdna, then the 
Tathdgata’s achievement would be fruitless. Why is that? Because from seeing the 
constituent elements of the [Buddha’s] body, [70.10] and from the great parinirvadna, 
the Bhagavdn’s form-body is achieved, and it is also not achieved. This produced 
body [that] is destroyed is achieved, [yet] how will it produce the adept’s 
indestructible body? [How,] being oneself in this way twice surrounded,! will the 
incomplete establish the highest? Now seeing the dhdtus is the greatly superior 
mark; here, when the dhdtu-seeing pectin. at this time, the thirty two marks of a 
great-man, the eighty subsidiary marks, the Sagittarian [etc.] light-ray mandalas 
(Dhanuh-prabhd-mandalani) are, for the body consisting of a heap of dhdtus, 
destroyed. Since the previous body does not exist, there is no lightning-being body in 


the dhdtu-heap. [70.15] Since there is no body, there is no mastery of the other 


' The text should probably read evam-dviparttam, not eva-dviparitam. 
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[body] of the lightning being, due to mutual cessation in this regard. For the one not 
possessing reality,’ [the bodies] are destroyed, because [they possess] the qualities of 
production and cessation. For the practice (sddhana) of the lightning-bolt being who 
possesses the properties of creation and destruction (utpdda-vindsa-dharmino 
vajrasattvasya) completion, the Buddha qualities [that are] the continuous stream? of 
the perfected wisdom, voidness, the reverential recollections,’ the right-efforts,* the 


supernatural sensory powers,” the integral parts of enlightenment,° the path,’ the 


" Atattvino. 

2 _avenikd. 

3 Also often translated as ‘earnest meditations.’ Smrti = memory, recollection; upasthdna = 
approaching, going into the presence of (for worship, attendance, or service), a sanctuary or 
abode of a deity. There are four of these (Dharmasamgrahah 44): meditation with regard to 
the body in the body, meditation with regard to sensations in sensation, meditation with 
regard to thinking in thought, and meditation with regard to (the seventy-five) dharmas in the 
dharmas. ("Tatra katamani smytyupasthandni? Tad-yathd--kdye kdya-anudarsa- 
smytupasthdnam, vedandyaém vedand-anudarSa-smytyupasthanam, citte citta-anudarsa- 
smytyupasthdnam, dharme dharmaénudarSasmytyupasthdnam." Kasawara et al 1885:9). 


, Samyak-prahdna. There are four of these (Dharmasamerahak 45): the protection of the 
roots of good [attributes] that have already appeared, the cultivation of those that haven’t 
appeared, the abandonment of bad attributes that have appeared, and [ensuring] the non- 
recurrence of those [bad attributes] that have not appeared. ("Katamdni catvdri samyak- 
prahdydni, tadyathd-—-utpannadndm kusala-muldndm samraksanam, anutpanndndm samutpddah, 
utpannandm-akusaldndm dharmandam prahdgam, anutpanndndm punar-anutpadas-ceti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:10). Note that the term prahdna is used in both of its senses: effort or 
exertion in samyak-prahdna; and relinquishment or abandonment in anutpannam-akuSalandm 
dharmdndm prahdyam. 


5 Rddhipddendriyabala. These are tour (Dharmasamgrahah 46): the supernatural ability that 
accrues through training in the effort in the perfected concentration on the will, the 
supernatural ability similarly (acquired through training in the exercises for perfected 
concentration] on thought, the supernatural ability [similarly acquired through training in the 
efforts towards perfected. concentration] on vigor, and the supernatural ability acquired 
through training in the undertaking of perfected concentration on intellectual investigation. 
("Catvdra ¢ddhipddah, tad-yathd—-chanda-samadhi-prahdydya samskadra-samadnvdgata 
rddhipddah, evam citta rddhipddah, virya rddhipddah, mimdmsd-samddhi-prahandya 
samskara-samanvagata ddhipdda§-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:10). 

© There are 7 bodhi-angas, subdivisions or integral parts of [complete] enlightenment 
(Dharmasamgrahah 49): memory, the investigation of the law, vigor, pleasure, confidence, 
perfected concentration, persistence. ("Sapta bodhyangdni, tadyathd--smyti-sambodhyangam, 
dharma-pravicaya-sambodhyangam, virya-sambodhyangam, priti-sambodhyangam, 
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truths,’ the meditations,* the measureless,’ the formless,* the absorptions,° the doors 


prasrabdhi-sambodhyangam, samddhi-sambodhyangam, upeksd-sambodhyangam." Kasuawara 
et al 1885:10). 


"Te. the noble eightfold path (Dharmasamgrahah 50): correct view, correct conception, 
correct speech, correct business, correct lifestyle, correct exercise, correct memory, correct 
concentration/meditation. ("Arya-astangika-mdrgah--samyak-dystih, samyak-samkalpah, 
Samyak-vadk samyak-karmantah, samyag-djivah, samyag-vydydmah, samyak-smytih, samyak- 
samddhis-ceti."” Kasawara et al 1885:11). 

: Probably the four noble truths (Dharmasamgrahah 21): suffering, its arisal, its cessation, 
and the path ("Catvdry-drya-satydni, tadyathd—duhkham, samudayo, nirodho, margas-ceti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:5). However, we may also have reference here to the two truths 
(Dharmasamgrahak 95): conventional or concealed truth, and ultimate reality truth. ("“Dve 
Satye, tadyathd—samvyti-satyam, paramadrtha-satyam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:22). 


2 A similar list of the Buddha’s qualities--shared with either disciples or ordinary people-- 
appears in the Bhdsyam on AbhidharmakoSak 7.35 (Vasubhandhu 1975:417 Skt; 
Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1148-49). The remaining portion of the Abhidharmakosah and 
commentary details these. AbhidharmakoSah 8.2 and commentary describe the four 
meditations: the first includes reasoning, reflection, delight, and happiness (vitarkah, vicdrah, 
pritih, and sukham). The second lacks reasoning and reflection (/vitarka/-vicdra-varjitam 
dvitiyam); the third lacks reasoning, reflection, and delight (/vitarkaj-vicdra-priti-varjitam 
trtiyam); the fourth is without all four (/vitarka/-vicdra-priti-sukha-varjitam). (Vasubandhuh 
1975:433 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1219). In the Dharmasamgrahah, dhydnah would 
refer to either the four meditations or the threefold meditation, or both. The four meditation 
are as follows (Dhamasamgrahah 72): the first meditation is the pleasure and happiness 
produced by discrimination that includes both reasoning and reflection. The second 
meditation is the pleasure and happiness from internal exhilaration. The third meditation is 
the pleasure produced from patience and memory. The fourth meditation is perception of no 
suffering and no happiness that is the purification of patience and memory. ("Catvdri 
dhyanani, tadyathd-—sa-vitarkam sa-vicdram vivekajam, priti-sukham iti prathama-dhydnam; 
adhydtma-pramodanat pritisukham iti dvitiyam; upeksd-smyti-samprajanyam sukham iti 
tyttyam, upeksd-smyti-pavisuddhir aduhkha-asukha vedanda iti caturtham dhydnam iti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:15). The threefold meditation is (Dharmasamgrahah 95): the meditation 
that includes the removal of faults; the meditation on pleasure and recreation; the meditation 
on complete adornment. ("Dhydnam trividham, tadyathd--sadosa-apakarsa-dhydnam, sukha- 
vaihdrika-dhydnam aS$es-vaivhisita-dhydnam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:28). 


3 Or the immeasurables (apramandh). These are four (Abhidharmako§ah 8.29): friendship, 
love, joy, and patience (maitrI, karund, muditopeksd ca--Vasubandhu 1975:453 Skt: 
Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}:1264). 


* The Ariépyas. Like the dhydnas there are four of these. They consist of four aggregates, 
because they lack the form aggregate, and they are generated by discrimination of the lower 
stages. One is generated by the discrimination of the fourth meditation, because it has the 
infinity of space as its basis. The [second], generated by discrimination of that has the infinity 
of consciousness as its basis. The [third], generated by discrimination of that has absolute 
nothingness as its basis. The [fourth], generated by discrimination of that has neither notions 
nor no ideas. ("Caturtha-dhydna-vivekajam hy-dkd§a-dnantya-dyatanam| Tad-vivekajam 
vijfidndnantydyatanam| Tadvivekajam akificinydyatanam| Tadvivekajam naiva-samjfdna- 
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of liberation,' the super-sensory abilities,? the samddhis,’ the dhdrantis,‘ the strengths,” 


asamjfid-dyatanam iti evam catvdra ariipydh." Vasubandhuk 1975:434 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 
1991 {4}:1219-20). 

> The eighth chapter of the AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam describes the samdpattis in detail. 
AbhidharmakoSabhasyam on 8.14 describes 30 samdpattayah: six following the first 
meditation without inflows (andsrava-prathama-dhydna), seven following the basis of 
nothingness, eight following the second meditation, nine following the consciousness basis. 
(Vasubandhuh 1975:443 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1244). The dhydna-samdpattayah and 
the dripya-samdpattayah are two prinipal classes of the absorptions not included in the list of 
30. 


' The three vimoksamukhdni are names for a type of the three samddhayah. The three perfect 
concentrations are one with both logical analysis and reflection, one without logical analysis 
and with reflection, and one with neither. ("7rayah samddhayah uktah sitre| savitarkah 
savicdrah samdadhih\ avitarko vicdramdatrah\ avitarko ’vicdra iti|" Vasubandhu 1975:448-9 
Skt.) When these three are without inflows, they are called the three doors of liberation. 
("Andsravas tu ete trayah samddhayas trini vimoksamukhdni ucyante." Vasubandhu 1975:450 
Skt.; Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}:1258-59). 

2 The abhijfids--these are knowledge of magical power, clairaudience, reading others’ 
thoughts, memory of prior incarnations, knowing [the time and circumstances] of death and 
rebirth, and knowing about the destruction of inflows. (AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam on 7.42): 
rddhivisaye jfhdnasdksatkriyd abhijAd| divya-srotra-cetahparydya-purvanivdsa-anusmyti-cyuti- 
utpdda-dsrava-ksaya-jNdna-sdksatkriyd abhijfidh| etdh sadabhijndh|. Vasubandhu 1975:421 
Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1157). 


3 Samadhih, perfected concentration, is defined as singular focus of the thought, or ‘one- 
pointed-ness’ of thinking (samdadhiS-cittasya-ekdgratd) in the commentary on 
AbhidharmakoSah 2.25 (Vasubandhuk 1975:54 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 1991{1}:190). There are 
three basic samddhayah (AbhidharmakoSah 8.23): perfected concentration with intellectual 
analysis and reflection; perfected concentration with only reflection, no logical analysis; and 
perfected concentration with neither. (Vasubandhuh 1975:448-449 Skt; Poussin/Pruden 

1991 {4}: 1256). 

Dharmasamgrahakh 52 describes four of these, the dtma-, the grantha- (text-), the dharma-., 
and the mantra-dhdrani. (Kasawara et al 1885:11). 


> There are ten balas (AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam 7.28), or jfdna-baldni—powers of knowledge. 
These are listed at Dharmasamgrahah 76 (differing from the ten powers of the Bodhisattvas, 
listed at Dharmasamgrahah 75): the ability to know--what’s proper or improper, the ripening 
of karma, the various constituent elements, the various propensities, the higher and lower 
senses of intelligent beings, the means of going everywhere, the purification and completion 
of meditation, emancipation, absorption, and suffering, the memory of prior lives, destruction 
and arisal, and the ability to know the destruction of inflows. ("Sthdna-asthadna-jAdna-balam, 
karma-vipdka-jfidna-balam, ndnddhdtu-jfdna-balam, ndnddhimukti-jAdnabalam, sattvendirya- 
pardpara-jfanabalam, sarvatra-gamint-pratipatti-jAdnabalam, dhydna-vimoksa-samdpatti- 
samkle§a-vyavadana-vyutthdna-jfidnabalam, purva-nivdsa-anusmyti-jfdnabalam, cyuti-utpatti- 
jfidnabalam, dSrava-ksaya-jndnabalum ceti.". Kasawara et al 1885:16.) 
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the proficiencies,° and the analytical sciences,’ would be useless. The triple refuge 
taking, the instruction about sin, rejoicing in merit, the production of the bodhicittah,’ 
the merit and knowledge [70.20] provisions,* [and] the multiple enlightenment 
practices, would be in vain. The distinctions in wisdom and knowledge--that consist 
of what’s heard and what’s thought about--would cease to be distinctions.* The 
methods consisting of wisdom and means would become non-methods. With regard 
to the ultimately real truth, the delight in the profound and lofty dharma would 
become non-delight. With regard to worldly concealed truth, [the practices 
undertaken] for the achievement of worldly yogic perfections [siddhis], i.e. [being] 
surrounded by the lightning/diamond lance and armor, by the lightning/diamond 


enclosure, by the lightning/diamond cage,° by the security cakra etc.; what's 


' There are four skills (AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam 7.28). These are listed at 
Dharmasamgrahah 77: skill in attaining ealightenment, in the knowledge of how to destroy 
the inflows, in attaining nirvanah, and in undertaking the path. ("Abhisambodhi-vaisSdradyam, 
asrava-ksaya-jfidna-vaisdradyam, nairvdnika-margdvatarana-vaisaradyam ceti." Kasawara et 
al 1885:16). 


2 The pratisamvidah are four (Dharmasamgrahak 51): the analytical science of the law, of 
material purpose, of etymology, and of eloquence. ("Catasrah pratisamvidah, tadyatha-- 
dharma-pratisamvid, artha-pratisamvin, nirukti-pratisamvit, pratibhdna-pratisamvic ceti." 
Kasawara et al 1885:11). 

3 Papadesand, [punya]-anumodana, bodhicittotpddah are three of the seven types of 
unsurpassed worship (sapta-vidhdnuttarapuja), as described at Dharmasaumgrahah 14 
(Kasawara et al 1885:3). 


“ Dharmasamgrahah 117-the provision is twotold--the merit provision and the knowledge 
provision. ("Sambhdro dvividhah, tadyathé—punyasambhdro jndnasambharas ceti." Kasawara 
et al 1885:29). 

> Dharmasamgrahah 110 defines wisdom as threefold: produced by what’s heard, by 
thinking, and by meditation. ("prajfd trividham, tadyathd-Srutamayl, cintémayl, bhdvandmayi 
ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:28). Dharmasamerahah 114 defines knowledge as threefold: what 
is without vikalpa, what awakens homogenity in vikalpa, and (?) what is invisible in means 
with a true objective (?) ("Avikalpakam, vikalpa-samabhdva-bodhakam, 
satyarthopdyaparoksam ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:28). AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam 7.7 gives a 
set of ten knowledges (Poussin/Pruden 1991 {4}:1095). 


© Pafjara also denotes the ribs, and the body. 
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described as government of (adhisthdna) the aggregates, the constituents, the bases of 
consciousness; the ritual application [of the mantras] of the door guardians; what's 
accomplished by the initiations and entrance into the [state of becoming] the 
knowledge being;' in the worldly constituents that are the emanation of the five sorts 
of mandalas that consist of heaps of light,” [70.25] the collection of the great quantity 
of all the [types] of worship that provide for the objectives of living beings on the 
part of people who are being initiated into that, all (would) become completely 
useless. And that is not so.> Therefore, for the lightning bolt/diamond being who 
possesses the properties of creation and destruction, the qualities of proficiency etc. in 
the ten powers also do not come into existence. 

Someone else [may argue], that if the Bhagavan possesses a form in this way, 
then, since he is situated in one location [at any one time], he will not be capable of 
performing purposeful action for the sake of beings--who are of as many clans as 
there are particles of dust in the mountains, in the worldly realms that are like unto 
the sands of the Ganges river--because of his having a form body. Now, the 
expression ‘with a form body’ is for those of young intellects, since having gone into 
one worldly realm [70.30] having performed purposeful action for the beings residing 
in that [realm], going then into another worldly realm, then he goes into yet another. 


He, though joined [to a particular realm], does not unite [with that realm]. Why is 


; Jfidna-sattva-pravesa-abhisekddibhir vihitam. 


@ This compound provides in a kernel a basic doctrine here: the dhdtus that constitute the 
individual’s body are considered to be emanations from the mandalas that are themselves of 
five sorts, and consist of a mass of light. 


3 Te. all these previously mentioned attributes of the Buddha, and the activities for achieving 
worldly siddhis, are not in fact completely useless. 
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that? In even one directional sector the constituents are countless. Why then would 
he be incapable--over multiple kalpas, going again and again with a form-body--of 
performing purposeful action for the absolutely endless beings residing in the ten 
directions? 

[71.1] Now [others would say], by the power of meditation and mantra, 
drawing out the beings residing in worldly realms of the multiple Buddha fields, 
placing [them] in front [of himself, i.e. in one place], he teaches them the dharma. 
Placing them on the path, he releases [them back] into their individual worldly 
realms. That [I, Pundarika, say] is itself exceedingly false-~even with a supremely 
atomic form he is not capable of placing [himself] in front of the countless form- 
possessing beings residing in the worldly realms in all the holes in the sky [i.e. 
everywhere].' Now the statement of those of immature intellects is [that] even with 
this [71.5] form body in one Buddha field, he performs purposeful action for the 
beings residing in three billion? worldly realms; discussing this statement as 
containing ultimate reasoning is useless, just as a statement by isvara [i.e. Siva], 
taken as a command, lacks reasoning and proof. According to the received tradition, 
etc., /§vara is without parts, the universal agent. He is also independent of action, he 
freely creates the universe for the sake of sport, or destroys [it]. In the same way, 
[though] he is not similar to that, the form-body Bhagavan is the agent for the sake of 


all beings, who has mastered commands (or mastered the brow-cakra, djfid-siddha). 


' The term is Sarva-ambara-kuharesu-—in all the holes in the sky. We could stretch the 
connotation of this a bit and say it refers to ‘worlds’ around other stars--the stars being the 
‘hole in the (night) sky. 

2 Three thousand times a great thousand {a million} = 3 billion: trisahasra-mahavahasra-. 
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In this way, since there would be a lack of wisdom on the part of [both] the Buddhists 
and the heretics, there would be no distinction even between their pandits. Therefore, 
this statement, [even] without examination, is not from the Bhagavan. [71.10] The 
Lord’s statement is auspicious in the beginning, auspicious in the middle, and 
auspicious at the end. 

In this manner the Bhagavan said 

"Wise men, O bhiksus, accept gold etc. after burning, cutting and rubbing on 
a touchstone,’ } 

So should you accept my words, not out of respect for my authority."} !? 
[71.15] Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement in the Namasamgltih,’ the 
Buddha, being examined critically, does not have a form body. Why is that? Since 
it is produced from the sky, since it is self-produced, since it is [both] the universal 
form and without form, since it holds the four drops, since it transcends the 
comprehension of what’s without parts, since it holds a crore of the fourth joy, since 
it is the great passion of dispassion etc., since it is without possessiveness, since it is 
without self-consciousness, since it is entirely imperishable constituents, since it 
produces the objectives of all the mantras, the great drop, since it is indestructible, 
since it is the great void of the five syllables, since it is the six syllables of the drop 
void, since it has become identical with the dkdsa, etc.; [71.20] in the Namasameiti, 


by what begins with "Now the lightning bolt holder, the glorious one," and ends with 


, Apte lists nikasah as a touchstone or whetstone, tig. anything used as a touchstone or test: 
the term also refers to the streak or line of gold left by testing it on a touchstone. 


* Thanks to Robert Thurman for correcting my translation of this couplet. 


3 Even though Pundarikah states that this is a verse from the Ndmasamgitih, it does not 
appear in Davidson’s edition, and the Sarnath editors do not provide a citation. 
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"Oh knowledge-body, let there be homage to you,"' with the one hundred and sixty- 
second Sloka, by the Buddha, by the Bhagavan, the lightning-bolt holder body of 
Vajrapani [he who has a lightning bolt in his hand] is illuminated by both of the 
truths,” etc. In the Royal Tantra also, the emanation magic produced by the Buddha 
is Stated by the Bhagavan, in the fifth chapter, in the ninety-eighth verse-- 

For the buddhas also [she] is unapproachable, because [she] is of unlimited 
quality, the Buddha’s emanation magic: 
[71.25] She displays the dtman in the three world’s abode, exactly like Indra’s net; 

Divided by the varied states/feelings, she has entered into the individual 
thinking of the Victors together with the gods and men; 

This one is the arisen dharma, in the semen, in the navel, seemingly, she is 
the origin of what causes error in this world. |! ! 

(Kdlacakrutantram 5.98) 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the Bhagavdn does not have a form- 
body, because of there being an assembly of all the buddhas. If the buddhas had 
form-bodies, then there would be no blinking of the eyes even by the ultimate atomic 
<font Having heard the Bhagavdn’s statement according to the sequence stated like 
this, [71.30] even so sentient beings, having examined the profound and lofty dharma 
as stated by the Bhagavan, do not understand [it], and examining the guru for 
Buddha-hood, [they] do not honor [him], the great fools, being overcome by avarice 


in this very birth, [thinking] ‘our [72.1] putrid body will become a Buddha body.’ So 
' Te. the entire verse portion of the Ndmasamygitih, verses 1-162 in Davidson’s edition. 


2 I.e. conventional or concealed truth, saynvrtisatyah, and ultimate reality or revealed truth. 
paramarthasafyakh or vivrtisatyah. 
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(those who have not been properly initiated),' greedy with false expectations, through 
associating with evil friends, through serving false gurus, here, [they believe that] the 
five nectars, Vairocana etc., the portions of badly cooked beef etc., are to be eaten, 
since they are intrinsically purified, as stated by the Tathdgata; by these 
consumables, the body becomes without old age or death; one will even become the 
lightning being, the boon giver. In other cases, by perfected meditation on the fierce 
kings in the lightning bolt clan, living beings may be killed; in the sword clan, by 
Amoghasiddhi’s samadhi [72.5], one may tell lies; in the jewel clan, by 
Ratnasambhava’s samadhi, another person’s property may be taken; in the lotus clan, 
by Amitabha’s samadhi, another’s woman may be seized; in the cakra clan, by 
Vairocana’s meditation, the five nectar meats may be consumed; on yet another 
occasion the paths of the ten evil actions may, by deity yoga (devatd-yogena), be 
performed by the yogin. So in this way, obeying the instructions of an evil teacher, 
[they] perform the action paths [consisting of] the ten evil [actions]; [they] consume 
the impure, unawakened, unillumined [foods] that are not changed into nectars. 
These foods, also, the five nectars, do not become what provides the qualities of 
Buddha-hood [72.10] to those eaters, since they are not informed by the Tathdgata’s 
Statements. 

However, [Someone may argue], in all the Royal Tanrras [there are] statements 
by the Tathagata that the five nectars may be consumed by the yogin. In this case, 


how can there be a prohibition against these? [Such] will be someone’s opinion. 


" See the satirical characterization of the Buddhist and Saivite Tantric initiates by Ksemendra 
I have translated in Chapter 6 of this dissertation. 
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Therefore it is stated [by me, Pundarika, in response, that] in this case it is the 
statement by those of young minds that the five nectars, etc. are consumable, 
according to the statements by the Tathdgata in all the Tantrardjas. {I Pundarika say 
that] that is true however [only] for the yogins, not for ordinary [prdkrta] beings. For 
these ones [i.e. the yogins], by the mantra’s power or by the meditation’s power, the 
purified, awakened, [72.15] illumined, nectar-transformed poisons become non- 
poisons; the intoxicating drinks become the milks; the harmful poisonous waters that 
cause death to living beings become the alchemical elixirs; the bones become 
flowers; the teeth become pearls;' the skull becomes the lotus;? the flesh becomes 
the son’s hair;? the blood becomes olibanum;* urine becomes musk;> the semen 
becomes camphor; the feces becomes the quadripartite unguent,° the hairs of the 
body become saffron filaments. In this way the many harmful substances, through 


abandoning their harmful intrinsic natures, are purified [72.20], awakened, 


' MW also lists muktdphalam as a species of flower, or the fruit of the LavalT plant (See 
SuSruta 27.145). 


2 Bhavanti here must be a misprint for bhavati. 

3 This may simply refer to the hair of one’s son as a precious thing. There is a putrafjiva—a 
plant also known as pavitra or mantra siddhaka, used in ayurvedic medicine. (Dash 1987:326- 
7). [have yet to find any references to putrakeSah in the medical textbooks. 


* Olibanum, Liquidambar Orientale. This is the botanical name for frankincense. Apte 
defines it a benzoin/incense. Benzoin is "a balsamic resin obtained from certain tropical 
Asiatic trees (genus Styrax of the storax family) and used in medicine and perfumery and as 
an incense." (Webster’s 1988-130). 


> Kastirika. Musk is obtained from a small sac in the abdomen of the male musk deer 
(Webster’s 1988:895), a small hornless deer from the mountainous regions of central Asia. 
MW reports that musk comes from Kasmir, Nepal, Western Assam and Bhutan--these are all 
mountainous regions. The musk is used as the basis tor perfumes, and is today often made 
synthetically. See Brhatsamhita 77 for preparation of perfumes (Bhat 1982{2}:704-718). 


© Sandal, agallochum, saffron, and musk. MW references Bhdvaprakasah vii. 
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illuminated, formed into nectars, with their intrinsic natures purified [by]’ statements 
by the Tathdgata, not because they have not abandoned their harmful intrinsic nature. 
And these poisons etc., with their intrinsic natures purified, having been made into 
nectars, consumed by the yogins, become in the body very powerful nutrition. Feces 
etc., with their intrinsic nature purified, smeared on the body, become endowed with 
divine aromas. Hence the [foods] described by the Tathdgata are for the yogins, not 
for others--who are not adept at the deity mantras, who constitute an assembly of 
fools? who act with arrogance towards the pandits, who are deceitful cheats, who are 
greedy for the wealth of the colleges and monasteries,’ who are restricted to birth and 
[72.25] [re]-birth in the ghost’s hell form of existence [pretanarakajdati], who have 
destroyed both their own and other people’s goals, who advise the opposite goal from 
the goal stated in the Tantras, uncritical men who are Mdra’s attendants--[such is the 
case with regard to] the consumables describe by the Bhagavdn. By those evil 
minded ones, the poisons etc., the noxious substances, the five nectars, that are 
purified, awakened, illumined, [and] made into nectars, even after many kalpas, they 
‘To make any sense here, the Sanskrit ought to read rathagaroktais. As the Sanskrit reads 


in the Sarnath edition, tathdgatoktdni, the compound is appositional to aneka-dravya-dustdni, 
i.e. the many corrupt substances. 


2 From the point of view of religious sociology, it appears from this sort of discussion that 
the interpetation of certain types of Tantric statements, and acting upon them, by the non- 
initiated—probably either laymen or religious people who adhered to other traditions or aspects 
of Buddhism, was a problem for the tantrikas. What this points up is a flourishing and 
functioning Tantric culture that, despite its preference for some secrecy and restricted access. 
was generating ripple effects in its cultural context to the extent that other groups were 
attempting to adopt certain of its practices without the requisite training and appreciation of 
the intentions and effects of these practices. 

3 Another cultural/sociological note--the maths and monasteries of the day~I 1th century 
Kashmir and elsewhere in north India, were sufficiently wealthy that there were those who 
coveted their wealth and material possessions. This by the way offers another reason why the 
Muslim invaders may have sacked these places-plenty of wealth to plunder. 
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do not lose their corrupt intrinsic natures. Because their corrupt intrinsic natures have 
not been discarded, they are not raibeuiniees} whose intrinsic nature is purified. 
Therefore, for those who are possessed of corrupt substances, to the extent they are 
not capable of destroying the corrupt intrinsic nature through either the power of their 
meditation, or by the power of mantra, either the clan son, [72.30] or the clan 
daughter, or the mendicant, or the mendicantess, or the male or female lay follower, 
or the primordial action possessor,' or the one who delights in the Vajraydnam;’ to 
such a one, the teacher of the Vajraydna, or the guru possessed of the primordial 
action, or the one endowed with ability in mantras [73.1] does not give the rule for 
the consumption of or anointing by the poisons etc. and the five nectars, etc. 
Through the consumption of unpurified poison etc. [the non-initiate] will die; through 
anointing with unpurified ceremonial ointments he will become one who thinks ill of 
the world; through self-inflicted death, through disregard of the world, hell will 
come into existence, pecs of the renunciation of human dwelling on the part of 
those who have bad mantras. So it is stated in the Némasamegiti, in the salutation, 
with the fifth Sloka-- 
[73.5] I will make [this] clear for human beings according to the particularity of 
their dwelling 

For the destruction of all addictions, [and] for the destruction of all 


ignorance. | | 


" Adikarmikah 
* This is the first instance of the term vajraydnam in the fifth chapter. 
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(Namasamgiti 1.15)? 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, through the influence of the 
abode of all beings, the rule is to be given by the lightning teacher to the students, in 
such a way that self-inflicted death, thinking ill of the world, does not occur for those 
possessed of the primordial action. However [some may contend], if in this thinking 
ill of the world hell does come into being, then all the perspectives? create mutual 
disregard; through mutual [73.10] disregard, all the perspectives will lead to hell. In 
this sense, if the philosophical texts are contradictory, then all the doctrines, and all 
the religious observances, morality etc. would become meaningless--such will be 
someone’s opinion in this world. Therefore it is stated [by me, Pundarika, in 
response, that] what is stated in this regard by immature people--i.e. that all the 
scriptures etc. are contradictory--is not so. Why is that? According to thinking that 
has examined reality, there is no fault in those mutually disputing doctrines, because 
the thinking rests in the examination of ultimate reality, because there’s lack of 
thinking about harming all beings, because of thinking of helping all beings. Here, 
furthermore, [73.15], the worldly practice in the consumption and anointing with the 
poisons etc. and the five nectars, etc., is not the examination of ultimate reality. And 
poison etc. and the five nectars etc. are not reality; examinations of them are not 
faults, nor from disregarding the world. Therefore, through the influence of the 


abode of beings [i.e. the three worlds], the dharma instruction for the Buddhists is not 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 15; "For the destruction of their every defilement and elimination 
of all their unknowing, I will reveal this [Litany] to beings, each according to his own 
disposition." (Davidson 1981: 21 & 50). 


2 Darfanas, the philosophical schools. 
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separate from the abode of beings [i.e. the three worlds]. Even the dwelling of 
humans comes into being according to the custom of the land and people. Therefore, 
according to the custom of their land and people, according to the worldly concealed 
truth, the worldly dharma is to be taught by the lightning teacher. The world 
transcending knowledge, furthermore, is in fact common to both truths. And it is not 
[73.20] understood according to what one can eat or not eat. Because the consumable 
and non-consumable is [concerned with] merely filling the stomach; it is not the 
purification of the four doors of liberation that is neither created nor designated [and 
is] the cause of voidness.' Therefore, vy the one possessed of the primal action, the 
(rule) about what may or may not be eaten is to be followed to according to the 
custom of his own land, and according to what’s of his clan, or not of his clan. In 
some lands, one can be purified by the water from the skull of a Kapdlika,’ in other 
lands cow flesh is acceptable eating; in other lands, horse flesh; in yet other lands 
dog flesh; in other lands elephant flesh; in other lands human flesh is consumable.’ 
Similarly, other flesh [73.25] may be eaten by any of the castes or outcastes 
according to the custom of the place, in every way. In some other place, the drinking 
of alcohol is prescribed for Brahmanas; in some other place it is permitted for 


Siidras; in some other place it is permitted for the Kulina and for the non-Kulina.* 

' Sunyata-nimitta-aprauihita-anabhisamskara-catur-vimoksa-mukha-visuddhih. 

* An explicit reference to the apparently widespread cult of the kapdlikas. See Chapter 3.2.4. 
of this dissertation. 

3 First explicit reference to contemporary cannibalism in I {th century India; however, even 
today we still speak of cannibals—this may simply be hearsay. 

* Apte defines: "of high descent, of a good family, well born; a worshipper of Sakti 
according to the left hand ritual; a Brdhmaga of the highest class in Bengal. Here it 


probably refers to members and non-members of Tantric cults. [t’s not actually possible to 
tell from the sandhih whether the masculine kulina or the feminine kulind are being used here. 
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In some other land, dog droppings are consumable; in some other land there is no 
rinsing of the mouth after eating; in some other land pork may be eaten; in some 
other land buffalo-meat; in some other land mutton [may be eaten]; likewise other 
meat also may be forbidden for eating by castes and outcastes according to the custom 
of the land. Some places the Canddlas [offspring of Sadra women and Brahmana 
men] may be [Buddhist] disciples, in some places [disciples] come from the four 
castes [73.25]; in some places [disciples] come from all the individual castes. In 
some lands, when the husband has died, the son’s mother may become [the son’s] 
wife; in some other land there may be marriage between a brother and a sister; in 
some other land there may be a marriage to a maternal uncle; in some other place 
there may be mutual sexual intercourse of clan and non-clan members; in some other 
land bradhmant women may practice prostitution. [74.1] So in this way, according to 
the custom of many places, what’s consumable or nonconsumable, and sexual 
intercourse with clan or non clan members, may be followed by the yogin.' 

Likewise, the clan deity--[whether it is] the serpent deity in someone’s clan, the goat 
in someone’s clan, the hog in someone’s clan, the buffalo in someone’s [clan], [or] 
the owl in someone’s [clan]. In the same way yet other animals, as clan deities for 
others, are not to be killed, and not to be eaten. Likewise, someone’s clan deity may 


be a demon; someone. else’s the sun; [74.5] someone else’s the holy fig tree; 


or whether both are intended. 


' Whatever else we may posit about the I Ith century Tantrikas, this sort of discussion and 
argumentation suggests a cosmopolitan quality to their faith. With a more catholic awareness 
of the ritual, purity, and moral codes of other groups and faiths, the true Tantric yogin is 
freed from any one particular code of caste or faith behavior, and allowed to indulge in 
whatever practices are most fit tor the situation--a sort of religious carte blanche, or an | 1th 
century Indian version of the dictum, ‘when in Rome, do as the Romans do.’ 
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similarly others may even be trees. For others the clan deities are not to be divided, 
nor separated. In this way the worldly conception also is seen. Why is that? 
Through harm to one’s own clan; through assistance to one’s own clan. In this 
world, their deity, propitiated, performs a service [to the clan]; opposed, it causes 
great harm. Therefore, the possessor of the primal action behaves, according to their 
land and clan custom, delighting in mantras, meditation, and spiritual practice, until 
he becomes one possessing perfection in mantras, or perfection in knowledge. Then 
he voluntarily follows what’s to be eaten and what’s not to be eaten, what’s accessible 
and inaccessible, what’s drinkable and not drinkable, nor is he capable of doing any 
damage to that [custom]. [74.10] Hence the possessor of the primal action, when he 
is perfected in mantra, becomes a yogi. From moving through the space of the 
manifested mandala-cakra, he becomes a siddha; through destruction of the 
obscurations of the knowable that turn into the mdras and addictions, through seeing 
the perfection in manifestation of the magical power of the universal form, through 
turning the wheel of dharma, through the influence of seeing the collection of all the 
dharma aggregates, he becomes omniscient. It is stated by the Bhagavan in the 
Praise of Investigative Knowledge, in the Ndmasamgiti, with the three Slokas 
beginning with the fortieth, that there is a union of wisdom and means--as follows: 

[74.15] Possessed of great perseverance in the illusion net, the overlord of all 
the Tantras, the supreme one} 
[Wearing] entirely a lightning loin cloth, supporting the entire knowledge 


body| | 
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Entirely good, very wise, with the earth as his womb, supporting the earth} 

The great passion of all the buddhas, supporting the universal emanation 
cakra}\ | 

The pinnacle of the intrinsic existence of all states of being, supporting the 
intrinsic existence of all states of being} 

[74.20] The universal goal of the unarisen things, supporting the intrinsic 
being of all things. | | 

(Nadmasametri 8.38-40)' 

Likewise it is also stated in the Royal Tantra, in the fifth chapter, by the two verses 
beginning with the sixtieth-- 

And with the great many emanation bodies Kdlacakra manifests magical 
power;? 

And with the flashing flames of lightning [he manifests the magical power] of 
the asuras, gods, and men residing in the desire realm; | 
[74.25] [He mamifests magical power] with the enjoyment [bodies] of the form 
possessors, certainly, in the navel, [and manifests magical power] with the dharma 
bodies of the Victors’ sons etc. and the arhats; 


With the void portions [he manifests] the entirety of the void, [and] the entire 


' Davidson’s edition, verses 114-116: "(1 14:) With the great perseverance of the Mdydjdla, 
becoming the monarch of all Tantras, he is supreme. Maintaining every cross-legged 
position, he bears every gnostic body. (115:) As Samantabhadra the very intelligent, being 
Ksitigarbha supporting the world, as the great womb of all Buddhas, he bears the wheel of 
every sort of transformation. (116:) Foremost as the proper nature (svabhdva) of all existents, 
he maintains the proper nature of all existents. By nature unarisen, yet with every sort of 
referent, he bears the proper nature of all dharmas." (Davidson 1981:32). 


2 Rddhi. 
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three worlds, [and] with the winds [he manifests] the entire wind. | ! 

With the fire portions [Kdlacakra manifests] the entire fire, and the water 
likewise [he manifests entirely] by the world-wide diffused water portions; 

The entire earth [he manifests] by the earth portions, with the assembled sense 
objects the entire intrinsic nature of material objects; | 

One should teach that this sky-like single dtman is everywhere, in the purified 
ground; 

[74.30] In this way the Buddha’s body comes into existence, and it does not die, 
either, since it has the single happiness as its intrinsic nature. | | 
(Kdlacakratantram 5.60-61) 

[75.1] So, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, from consuming the five 
nectars, from the power of mantra recitation and imaginative meditation [vikalpa- 
bhdavand] on the mandalas and cakras, the yogin does not become a completely 
awakened Buddha. 

Certainly [some may argue], it has been stated by the Bhagavan that when the 
mandala-cakra has become visible before one’s eyes, then the yogins will achieve 
perfection in the great consort [mahdmudrd]. Therefore it is stated [by me, 
Pundarika, in response] that in this case the previously mentioned mandala-cakra is a 
net of imagination, limited (prddesikam) [75.5], providing the fruit of limited [yogic] 
perfection. Now this is the error of fools: that [there is] the siddhi of a certain 
person, [who] having understood the physical consort (karma-mudrd) in this instance 


becomes invisible by the power of a pill, by the power of the mantra, by the power of 
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the seven revolutions,’ by the power of the sword etc., or by the power of the 
meditation, or by the power of practicing the mandala-cakra. [Yet] he is not 
liberated from all obscurations, [and does not] become the omniscient Bhagavan, the 
lightning-bolt being. The great mandala holder is described by the Bhagavdn, in the 
Ndmasamegiti, in the praise of the Lightning Element Great Mandala, [75.10] as 
follows: 

Residing in the perfected concentration of the great meditation, maintaining the 
body of the great wisdom] 

The very powerful one, the great art, the ocean of 
attentive knowledge. | ! 

(Namasameglti 5.10)" 

Hence according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, this is the yogic perfection 
[siddhi] of the great consort [mahdmudrd]. The great consort is characterized by 
intrinsic lack of all properties, is endowed with the best of all forms, is the perfection 
of wisdom, is the progenitoress of buddhas; she is also called by the name Source of 
Reality (dharmodaya)’ Therefore, from Source of Reality [75.15], there is the arisal, 
without intrinsic nature, of all things. The things without intrinsic nature are the ten 
powers and proficiencies etc., [and] the eighty-four thousand feeling aggregates; their 
arisal having taken place, there is reality source, the Buddha field, the dwelling of 


buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the place of sexual pleasure, the place of birth; there is no 
' Saptdvarta--I have not yet found an explanation for what the seven revolutions are. 


2 Davidson’s edition, verse 37; "Present in exalted meditation (dhydna) and concentration 
(samddhi), bearing the body of great insight. he is great strength (mahdbala), great means: 
his is aspiration (pranidhi) and the gnostic ocean (jfdnasdgara)." (Davidson 1981:23 & 52). 


3 This is also a Tantric code name for the woman’s version of bodhicitta. 
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reality source in addition to this that is the arisal of blood, urine, and semen. In this 
case the domain of passion and dispassion [exists on the part] of the transmigrators, 
not [on the part] of the Tathdgatas. Therefore, the reality source! is she who has the 
intrinsic form of the dharma realm, the universal mother, constantly sexually 
embraced by the Bhagavan in the wheel of time, removing all obscurations. Here 
[75.20] passion is the time of birth, ejaculation is the time of death; the meeting of 
the two is the indestructible time. It’s cakra is known as the great circle of the 
lightning element, the aggregates, constituents, and bases of consciousness without 
obscuration, called the great circle of the lightning bolt constituent. With this [cakra 
that is] produced from the indestructible, she [who is] not-arisen is sexually embraced 
as the great consort. Whosoever embraces this great consort many times, day and 
night, because of the influence of merit and memory traces from a former life, [or] 
because of the instruction of a true Guru--[the great consort who is] free of all 
qualities and conceptualizations, who is merely the appearance of one’s own thinking, 
who is endowed with the best of all forms, who is the great voidness, who is the 
progenitoress of innate [orgasmic] joy--having made [75.25] [her] visible before his 
eyes, he, having attained perfection in the great consort, is called the omniscient 
Bhagavan. Therefore the duties of yogah are not to be performed by the possessor of 
the primal action; the duties of the siddhah are not to be performed by the yogin; 
the duties of the omniscient one are not to be performed by the siddha. Similarly, 


according to the previously stated rule, the [customs of what is] consumable and non- 


' The Sarnath editors suggest emending dhurmodayo to dharmoday4, to agree with 
dharmadhaturipint etc. 
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consumable etc. are to be followed by the possessor of the primal action. 

Now’ according to the predilection of evil-minded ones, of the demons, [and] 
of those characterized by the teachings of false gurus, [they say] there is a statement 
made in this regard by the Tathdgarah in the royal Tantras [that] [75.30] all 
[substances of the] esoteric group” are consumable by the one whose thoughts are free 
of imaginary constructs [nirvikalpa-cittena]. Therefore, first to that extent [they say] 
we consume the five nectars etc.; afterwards, through the influence of that practice, 
there will be perfection in the covenant; through the influence of the perfection in the 
covenant, the poisons etc. that are non-consumable will become consumable; and the 
feces etc. that are foul smelling will become sweet smelling. Because of the 
statement in this regard, [76.1] there is the ultimate contradiction. How could there 
be first, to that extent, entry into the fire, and then afterwards, by virtue of practice, 
magical quenching? of the fire. [In response, I, Pundarika say--] And it is not so. In 
this case, for the very evil ones, for the worst rogues, for those who ridicule the 
teaching on omniscience, for those disruptive of the great covenant, for those who 
dwell in the Avici hell, for those of unpurified minds--if [their] mind [becomes] 
purified, then why would they not perform the duties of a yogi? In this instance, 
because of his purified mind, the yogi enters the fire, and he is not burnt by the fire. 
He can stop a maddened great elephant [76.5] and he is not killed by that elephant. 


He can mount a lion or tiger, etc. and he is not torn to pieces by that lion or tiger, 
: My paragraph; not a paragraph in Sarnath edition. 

2 Sarva-samaya{h]-there must be a word missing or understood here. It cannot be that the 
samayah (either appropriate time, or the esoteric community) are consumable. 


3 This is the translation of agni-stambhana give by MW, without reference. However, it 
makes good sense here. 
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etc.’ He can enter a full stream’ and he is not carried away by the full stream’s 
current. He can consume poison and is not knocked unconcious by the poison. He 
can eat weapons such as swords and is not cut in the mouth by the weapons.’ He 
does the same [with] the consumable and non-consumable, and accomplishes the 
transformation of his own supreme form. Similarly, the one possessed of the primal 
action does not perform the multifaceted yogi’s duties. It’s stated by the Bhagavan 
that there’s a tenfold arrangement of yogis: first (1) the yogi possessed of the 
production by thought etc. [cittotpddika] [76.10], then (2) the one who’s become a 
child, (3) the one who’s become a youth, (4) one possessed of the primal action, (5) 
the one born from a yogdcdra birth [yogdcdrajanmajah}, (6) the one conversant with 
the practice [prayogasumpannah], (7) the one well acquainted with the dfaya, (8) the 
one without metamorphosis, (9) the one who’s received the consecration, and (10) the 
one who is bound to the one caste.* Then there are the ten supernatural powers 
[vasita] of the bodhisattva: (1) the mastery of long life, (2) the mastery of karma, (3) 
the mastery of initiatory purification [pariskara-vaSitd], (4) the mastery of self- 


confidence [adhimukti], (5) the mastery of profound religious meditation [pranidhdna- 


' This fits with the depictions of some of the 84 mahdsiddhas as riding tigers, etc. 


2 Kakapeyam = literally ‘crow-drinkable,’ referring to a container of water filled to the brim 
so a crow may drink from it. 


3 Apparently then yogi activities included some well-known circus tricks. Modern 
practitioners of sword swallowing explain that they practice relaxing their throat muscles until 
they can swallow the blades without injury. 


* Is this in part what the kula notion is all about?—-that in a world where the proliferation of 
castes and subcastes was all important in social life, the tantrika initiations brought the 
individual into a single family, a single clan, a single caste, without the external distinctions 
otherwise so dominant~just as Buddhism itself was ostensibly anti-caste. This in itself would 
have been quite revolutionary in its implications, since the tantrika trans-caste behavior 
included trans-caste sexual relations, the potential for mixing of blood lines and blurring of 
the racial/genetic distinctions protected by caste restrictions. 
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], (6) the mastery of prosperity, (7) the mastery of production [upapatti-], (8) the 
power of dharma, (9) the mastery of thinking [citta-], (10), and the mastery of 
knowledge [/fdna].' The ten grounds: (1) the delighted, (2) the stainless, (3) the 
solar, (4) the fiery, (5) the truly invincible, (6) the confident, [76.15] (7) the far- 
reaching [daéramgama], (8) the unmoving, (9) the benevolent, and (10) the cloud of 
dharma.’ Likewise the ten perfections become fulfilled--the perfections of generosity, 
moral virtue, patience, courage, meditation, wisdom, means, concentration, strength, 
and knowledge. In this way the yogi becomes a bodhisattva.’ It was stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Ndmasamgiti, in the praise of the truly purified dharma realm, with 
the third and fourth Slokas-- 

The one who has achieved the ten perfections, and has the ten perfections as 
his abode! 

[76.20] Who has the purification of the ten perfections, and whose conduct is 
[guided] by the ten perfections} | 

Becomes the Master of the ten stages, the leader, the governor of the ten 
stages | 

Whose dtman is well purified by the ten [types of] knowledge, who maintains 


the real purity of the ten [types of] knowledge. | ! 


' This list differs only slightly trom that at Dharmasamgrahah 75, using upapattivasitd instead 
of its virtual synonym janmavasitd, and varying the order: "dyurvasitd, cittavasita, 
pariskaravasita, dharmavasita, rddhivasita, janmavasita, adhimuktivasita, pranidhdnavasita, 
karmavasita, jfidnavasitd ceti." (Kasawara et al 1885:16). 

2 See Cleary’s translation of the twenty-sixth chapter of the Avatamsakasitram tor a detailed 
description of the ten stages of the bodhisattva’s spiritual progression. (Cleary 1993:695-81 1). 
> One of the pleasant and interesting differences between the Saiva and Bauddha Tantras—~the 


former leads the yogi to self-transcendence in identity with Siva, the latter here to 
transformation into a bedhisattva, then later identity with Kdlacakra. 
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(Namasamegtti 6.2-3)' 
Hence the yogi whose thoughts are truly purified is said by the Bhagavan to be a 
bodhisattva. 

In this regard,” in the mantra vehicle, [76.25] whoever, by either the vira path 
or the svddhisthadna path,’ having entered the charnel ground in the dead of night, 
may be incapable of making the Bhagavan Heruka appear before their eyes through 
the power of their mantra recitation, oblation [offering], or meditation, [even] after a 
year, two years, up to twelve years, or up to the point of their death, [such people 
would be] similarly [incapable of making appear before their eyes by such methods] a 
deity such as Samantabhadra in solitary places such as a mountain, a garden, or the 
bank of either a river or ocean. Being without courage in the domain of action and 
practice for either their own or another’s sake, [even] having performed mantra 
recitation, oblations, offerings, meditation, and the visualization of the mandala-cakra 
etc., because of the inappropriate place and time, being of unperfected mantras, and 
with their thoughts indifferent to the deity, by that sort of [76.30] imperfected path 
they will have fallen from the path of the visualization of the great consort, they will 


be without the teachings of a true guru, they will have fallen into great destruction, 


' Davidson’s edition verses 43-44; "Having obtained the ten perfections (daSapdramita), he is 
the basis (dfraya) for the ten perfections. Being the purity of the ten perfections, he is the 
practice of the ten pertections. (44:) Being the lord of the ten stages (dafabhumi), he is the 
protector established on the ten stages. Himself pure with the ten knowledges, he is the pure 
bearer of the ten knowledges." (Davidson 1981:24 & 52-53). 

2 A new paragraph should begin with iha: the line beginning with ato yogf should not be 
indented--it constitutes Pundarika’s standard summary point of his preceding argument. 

3 Svadhisthanah is the name for the second cakra trom the bottom of the spine in the Hindu 
naming system. While the Buddhist system of subtle body cadras recognizes only the guhya 
below the navel, the Hindu system has two, the mulddhdra at the base of the spine, and the 
svadhisthdna at the level of the genitalia. 
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having bad gurus; [because of these reasons such people] cause to be taught the 
perfection of wisdom for those of young minds who have not perceived the profound 
and lofty dharma. [77.1] For this reason it was stated by the Bhagavan Tathdgatah 
in the Prajfdpdramitd--" without false conceptulizations are all dharmas, void are all 
dharmas, signiess are all dharmas, wishless (apranihitah) are all dharmas, free of 
embellishments are all dharmas, free of production are all dharmas, imperishable are 
all dharmas, void of cause are all dharmas, inconceivable are all dharmas." 

Therefore, as for obtaining the fruit of omniscience, it is likely to be achieved 
by the bodhisattva, the great being, who is not dependent on all the dharmas; [77.5] it 
is not established in form or aggregates, not in perception [vedand], not in 
consciousness, not in samskdras, not in worldly knowledge, not in the earth 
constituent is it established, not in the form constituent, not in the water element is it 
established, not in the fire element is it established, not in the wind element is it 
established, not in the void element is it established, not in the eye constituent is it 
established, not in the form constituent, not in the visual knowledge constituent, not 
in the hearing constituent, not in the sound constituent, not in the aural knowledge 
constituent, not in the nose constituent, not in the smell constituent, not in the 
olfactory knowledge constituent, not in the tongue constituent, not in the taste 
constituent, not in the lingual knowledge constituent, not in the body constituent, not 
in the touch constituent, not in the corporeal knowledge constituent, not [77.10] in the 
mind constituent, not in the dharma constituent, nor in the mental knowledge 


constituent is it established. 
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In this way, the perfected wisdom, the unthinkable knowledge of the 
Tathagata, was expressed by the Bhagavdn for the attainment of completely perfected 
Buddha-hood. In what way is it unthinkable? Since its intrinsic nature is passion and 
antipathy. Because in this regard when thinking occurs on the part of beings, then 
there will be passion for the realities of the supreme being [paramesthavastusu], and 
there will be antipathy towards the undesirable realities, the two--passion and 
dispassion--being the two causes of samisdra. When, furthermore, the Tathdgata’s 
knowledge exists free of thinking [nisScintanam], then there will not be passion for the 
desired realities, and there will not be antipathy towards the non-desired realities; 
from the lack of both, in fact, samsdéra won't exist, and through its non-existence, 
there will perfect Buddha-hood. So [77.15] the practice of Buddha-hood is the 
Tathdgata’s knowledge without thinking; there is no other conceptualization samddhi 
(na anyo vikalpah samddhih). In this way, the non-awakened ones will say [that they] 
are desirous of the knowledge without thinking--any such ones [who believe this] have 
fallen into the great destruction. Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response, 
that]--because in this regard, if the knowledge that is free of anxious thought provides 
Buddha-hood, then why did not all beings become buddhas? Even for these who are 
in profound sleep, knowledge free of thinking occurs, [they do not have] passion for 
the desired realities and anitpathy for the non-desired realities. Therefore in this state 
of deep sleep, passion and antipathy do not exist,' and since it is not the case that by 
this knowledge free of thinking all beings became [77.20] completely perfected 


buddhas, therefore the Jarhdgara’s knowledge free of thinking does not exist, since in 


' Syatam, 3rd, dual, optative. 
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the Samddhi chapter in the Prajnhdpdramitd [there are] the samddhis described by the 
Bhagavan, [and] among these is the samddhi called the Jewel Lamp. 

In this case, if the Jewel Lamp thinking did not exist, or [at least its] 
appearance [did not exist], then how could there be a samddhi called the Jewel Lamp? 
Likewise the other samddhis could not exist free of thinking, since they are 
characterized as self-intelligible, and [77.25] because there’s no voidness [cognized] 
by the stupid. 

Now there is this statement on the part of the immature ones: if the 
Tathadgata’s knowledge is self-knowable, then how is it that all the dharmas are stated 
by the Tathdgata to be lacking intrinsic nature? In this regard it is said [by me, 
Pundarika, in response, that] in this case the Tathdgata’s knowledge is called the 
recognition of the lack of intrinsic nature in all dharmas; it is not the thinking in 
deep sleep that is characterized by a lack of intrinsic nature. It is stated in the 
Prajfidpdramitd--"there is that thinking that is the thinking that is non-thinking." [A-, 
S-, Pr- 3-- Astasdhasrika-prajndpdramitd). If there were no self-intelligible 
Tathdgata’s knowledge called ‘illuminating the material world,’' then there wouldn’t 
be any teaching about the dharma by the Tathdgata because of the influence of the 
domain of sentient beings. [77.30] All dharmas lack awareness, since they are 
unknowable. Now [if] the door of the senses is self-knowable, then the completely 
omnipresent all-pervading doesn’t exist, since it is completely concealed. Therefore 
the Tathdgata’s knowledge is self-knowable, knowing the intrinsic nature of all 


dharmas, free of conceptualization, free of the senses. It is stated by the Bhagavan in 
! Prakyti-prabhdsvaram. 
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the Nadmasamgiti, in the praise of the knowledge via direct perception, with the three 
Slokas beginning with the twentieth-- 

[78.1] Nirvana is happiness, peace, the best, emancipation, the ultimate, | 

It causes the end of pleasure and suffering, it is the foundation, dispassion, the 
destruction of fraud. |! | 

Unconquerable, without equal, unmanifest, without likeness, unmixed, | 

Without parts, omnipresent, pervading, subtle, the seed, without inflows. | | 

Free of passion, passionless, stainless, having spit out the dosas, without 
disease, | 

Truly awakened, the really awakened Gtman, omniscient, all-knowing, the 
supreme. | | 

(Namasameiti 8.20-22)' 


Similarly in the praise of the performance of duty, by the thirteenth Sloka, as follows- 


Knowing the d&tman, knowing the supreme, everything, of everything, because 
[of being] the highest person, | 
[78.10] Transcending all resemblance, knowable, the ruler of knowledge, the 


supreme. | | 


' Davidson’s edition, verses 96-98; “He is nirvdya, cessation, peace, well-being, deliverance 
and termination. Ending pleasure and pain, he is the utter conclusion (nisthd), renunciation. 
with residues destroyed. (97:) Unconquerer, incomparable, indistinct, indivisible and spotless. 
he is partless, with total access, all-pervading, yet subtle, a seed (ba) without impurities. 
(98:) Without dirt, stainless, with faults expelled, and free trom disease, he is wide awake, 
himself awakened, omniscient, universally knowing and supreme." (Davidson 1981:30 & 56). 
Davidson’s edition has antakah instead of antagah in 96a. 
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(Nadmasameglti 10.13)? 
In the Royal Tantra it is also stated, in the fifth chapter, with the ninety-ninth verse-- 
Taking all forms, yet inaccessible by those with sense domains and senses, the 
body-lightning of the victor; 
The speech lightning, producing the dharma with the voices in the individual 
hearts of all creatures; |? 
[78.15] The intrinsic nature of the thought of intelligent beings, present throughout 
the entire earth, the thought lightning of the lightning bolt possessor; 
The perceiver of emotional states, like a spotless gem,’ that in fact is the 
knowledge lightning bolt. | | 
(Kdlacakratantram 5.99) 
Hence the Tathdgata’s knowledge is self-knowable [and] without sense [basis]. 
Certainly [some may argue], if the Tathdgata’s knowledge is self-knowable, 
then since there are no aggregates, constituents, or consciousness-bases, it does not 
come into being; [78.20] [in contrast to this erroneous view] it is stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Royal Tantras-- 
"When the aggregate doesn’t exist, wisdom and knowledge are not obtained 
through the union of the two [sex]-organs. At the time of the exit of the bodhicitta, 


in between the simultaneous production and the cessation, constituting the conclusion 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 155; “Knowing himself and knowing others, being all for all. 
indeed he is the highest type of person; completely beyond all comparisons, he has to be 
known, the supreme monarch of gnosis." (Davidson 1981:37 & 61). 


2 Ruta refers to the characteristic sounds of the voices of all types of living creatures, ie. 
roar, neigh, song, etc. 


3 Just as a spotless gem allows one to see what lies below it, so the spotless gem of the mind 
allows a clear view of one’s emotional states. 
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of the three drops is just the one moment, the completely beneficent, the knowledge 
of great bliss; this itself is said to be self-knowable." 

[78.25] In this case, [the question] how does the bodhicitta drop, without 
nirvana, become the non-sensual, completely beneficent, great bliss? is like pondering 
whether a sky flower can be smelled by the son of a barren woman--it is meaningless; 
such will be someone’s opinion. Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response]- 
-this was not stated by the 7athdgata in this way [that] the bodhicitta drop [is] the 
perishable bliss, the completely beneficent, the great bliss, wisdom and knowledge, 
since there’s the prohibitory statement "the fourth, that is also like that" 
(Guhyasamdjatantra 18.112).' In this regard, if the third perishable bliss becomes 
wisdom and knowledge, the completely beneficent, the fourth great happiness, [78.30] 
then it will be the designation of what’s [already] called that.* And that is not 
correct. Why? Because it involves a further fault in what is stated. [79.1] Just as 
when "hand" is being stated, there is in fact a hand, similarly also milk, [i.e. when 
one says ‘milk’ it refers to real milk]. Here [we have] the statement of fools and 


madmen, not the statement of pandits. Therefore because there’s the statement "the 


" Caturtham tat punas tathda is page 160, line 13 of Bhattacharyya’s edition of the 
Guhyasamdjatantra (Bhattacharyya 1931:160.13). The passage reads as follows: With the 
vajra of the body, speech, and mind in the magdala of the body, speech, and mind, having 
sealed the body, speech, and mind, one should create the mandala that is drawn (lekhya- 
mandala). The consecration is formed into a three-fold division in this Tantra. The pitcher 
consecration is first; second is the secret consecration; the third is wisdom and knowledge, 
and the fourth is also like that. (Adyavdkcittavajrena kdyavakcittamandale| dmudrya 
kdyavdakcittam kalpayet lekhyamandalam}| abhisekam tridha bhedam asmin tantre 
prakalpitam| kalaSadbhisekam prathamam, dvitlyam guhydbhisekatah| prajfhdjfanam trtiyam 
tu, caturtham tat punas tathd| | Bhattacharyya 1931:160.9-13). It’s not clear what the 
"18.112" reference refers to, since even counting by lines, caturthah tat punas tathd is line 
243 of Bhattacharyya’s edition. Perhaps the "112" refers to the Tibetan version? 


* I.e. the third happiness would be the designation of what is the fourth happiness. 
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fourth," the third is not [intended]; from the statement "that is also like that," that 
too is wisdom and knowledge. So according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the non- 
awakeners' are lost [who] will say in this regard that with the statement by the 
Bhagavan “the fourth, that is also like that," what is stated is the third, [and] the 
fourth name is not [expressed]. Here is the advent of adharma on the part of foolish 
people [79.5] who, desiring the perishable happiness arising from sexual union, have 
destroyed the knowledge of the great indestructible bliss. Therefore, the happiness 
from the ejaculation of the bodhicitta, does not become the fourth completely 
beneficent knowledge of great bliss. It’s stated by the Bhagavdn in the Ndmasamgiti, 
in the praise of the knowledge of one who’s performed their duty, by the third sloka-- 

With the universal form, without form, holding the four drops] 

Without parts, transcending comprehension, holding the pinnacle of the fourth 
meditation |} | 
[79.10] (Ndmasamegtti 10.3) 

In the Royal Tantra it is also stated, in the fifth chapter, with the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth Sloka, as follows-- 

In this way, the thought is fourfold, residing in the threefold world, in the 
middle of the drop of living beings; 


The pervader [i.e. the drop], providing the fruit of equalized happiness, is to 


' 4-prabodharas = nominative plural of a-praboddhy, the agent noun. Presumably Pundarika 
is referring to bad gurus, those who do not awaken their students to reality. 

2 Davidson’s edition, verse 145; "Having all apsects, having no aspects, he bears four bindus: 
partless, beyond enumeration, he sustains the limit at the level of the fourth meditation." 
Davidson adds in a note that bindu refers to bijamantra. (Davidson 1981:36 & 60). The text 
says sodasha-ardha-ardha-bindu--half of half of sixteen drops = half of eight = four. 
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be protected by the yogi-indras for the purpose of liberation; | 
[79.15] When there is release of the drop, where is the release? It is in the birth- 
seed of the yogis, [the seed] that lacks the supreme happiness; 

Therefore, for this reason the happiness-moment of transmigration is always to 
be shunned by the ascetics. | | 

(Kdlacakratantra 5.126) 

Hence the fourth is not the third. In this regard, if the drop that is the third 
were that same fourth [drop of] wisdom and knowledge, then the Bhagavan would not 
be the holder of the four drops; if the fourth were cessation, then there would be no 
holder of the pinnacle of the fourth meditation on bliss, the supreme, cessation, and 
orgasm. Hence there is the non-sensual, self-knowable, Tathdgata’s knowledge. 
[79.20] Therefore the bodhicitta is to be very firmly protected by the yogi, it is not to 
be released. And there are no other drops either in the body, or externally, different 
than the bodhicitta drop, such as the urine, water, etc., that will become the providers 
of the fruit of Buddha-hood. Some will say, in regard to this, that is not so, since if 
the fourth--wisdom and knowledge--is not the third, and [if] the Bhagavan is the drop- 
holder, then according to the statement “that is also like that," who will become 
wisdom and knowledge? In response to this it is said-- 

[79.25] Here in the Lightning/Diamond Vehicle (Vajraydna), relying on the worldly 
and world-transcending truth, the wisdum (consort) is said by the Bhagavan to be 
threefold, according to the individual designations of action consort (kKarma-mudra), 


knowledge consort (jfidna-mudrda) and the great consort (mahd-mudrd). Among them, 
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the action consort happiness and the knowledge consort happiness are characterized by 
vibration (spanda-laksanam), and the great consort happiness is characterized by lack 
of vibration (nikspanda-laksanam) for the yogf. Here, if the knowledge of wisdom is 
wisdom-knowledge characterized by the falling [of the seed], [with] the fruit of art 
produced by reason of wisdom as wisdom and knowledge, then the fruit of wisdom 
produced on account of the art is the knowledge of art, for the sake of [yogic] 
perfection with the great consort. In this way the two knowledges are mutually 
dependent. [79.30] So, since there’s a lack of the true pairs of knowledge in each of 
the individual knowledges, [and] because there’s a lack of non-dual knowledge, there 
is also lack of Buddha-hood, since {each individual knowledge] lacks the purified 
supreme indestructible knowledge. Now if the knowledge of wisdom is wisdom and 
knowledge, then [80.1] the knowledge of art is art-knowledge; so we have the prior 
fault. The purified knowledge of the supremely indestructible was described by the 
Bhagavan in the Ndmasamgiti, in the praise of knowledge via direct perception, with 
the pair of Slokas beginning with the thirty-sixth, as follows-- 

In the cross-legged sitting position of the awakened thunderbolt, the dharma 
holder of the songs of the Buddha! 

Springing forth from the Buddha’s lotus, the glorious one, holding the sheath 
of omniscient knowledge! | 
[80.5] Holder of the universal illusion, the king, holder of the Buddha science, the 
great one} 


The thunderbolt’s tip, with the great sword, purified, the supremely 
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indestructible. | | 
(Namasamgiti 8.34-35)! 

In the Tantrardja the defining characteristic of the great consort is also 
described in the Sddhana chapter by the two verses beginning with the one hundred 
and ninety-ninth-- 

Leaving aside this action consort with her turbid heart, [and leaving aside] the 
mentally created knowledge consort, 

{80.10] One should produce the divine consort who engenders the best of the 
Victors, for the purpose of true enlightenment] 

[She] is stainless, without alternation, the most contacted,’ equal to the sky, 
pervading, accessible via yoga, 

Standing supreme, the brilliant fire of knowledge, removing the turbidity of 
life, having penetrated the wheel of time. | | (K@lacakratantra 4.199) 

The consort, taking on the form of illusion, is in the navel, in the mind, and in 
the corporeal mirror,’ 

{80.15] Illuminating the three worlds, emitting multiple rays like lightning’s fire! 


Externally in [many] physical bodies she is undivided, free of [external] sense 


' Davidson’s edition, verses 110-111; " Maintaining the cross-legged position of the 
completely awakened, he preserves the Dharma discussed by the Buddhas. Arisen from the 
lotus of the Buddha, he is glorious, wearing the treasury of the omniscient’s gnosis. (111:) 
Bearing every sort of illusion, he is king, and as the holder of the incantations (vidyddhara) of 
the Buddhas, he is exalted. Vajratiksna with a great sword, he is pure with the highest 
syllable." Davidson notes that a is the highest syllable. (Davidson 1981:32 & 57). 


¢ The compound is kha-sama-hata-tamadm. Kha-sama = sky-like, or equal to the sky. Hara 
in astronomical contexts = contacted (tama the superlative suffix). The sky is the most 
contacted since every planet, star, etc. also ‘touches’ the sky. 


3 Ripavad-darpane. 
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objects, [she] is pure light, located in the sky, 

The ilusion of consciousness [she] embraces the thinking, and she is one ina 
world of many forms! ! 
(Kalacakratantra 4.198) 

In the root Tantra it is also stated-- 
[80.20] Leaving aside the action consort, [and] the mentally-constructed knowledge 
consort (/fidna-mudrdm vikalpitdm) | 

By union with the supremely indestructible, one should produce the great 
consort (parama-aksara-yogena mahdmudrdm vibhdvayet) | | 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s rule, the happiness of the action consort is 
not the happiness of the completely beneficent supremely indestructible; likewise the 
wisdom-bliss that is mentally-created through meditation on the mandala-cakra is not 
the completely good bliss of the supremely indestructible, since it is not free of 
mental creation [vikalpita-aparitydgdt}. Nowadays, because of the instruction of false 
gurus, those whose knowledge of the great consort has deteriorated create animalness 
(pafutvam);' [this] is not Buddha-hood, [80.25] because there’s a lack of knowledge 
about the great consort. There is also the path--"the fourth, that is also like that," 
(Guhysamdjatantra 18.112).? So because of not knowing the fourth initiation, all the 


initiations would be pointless. 


"Is this a reference to the Kasmir Saivas? Adhund means ‘now’ or ‘at this time’ in a 
temporal sense referring to present time; it is not usually used to introduce a phrase the way 
atas is. If this is a reference to the Saivite yogis, then there’s a suggestion that the rival 
system was gaining popularity when Pugdarika wrote the commentary. 


2 This is the same passage as cited above, 98.28 of the Vimalaprabha. The phrase does not 
occur elsewhere in the [8th chapter of the Guhyasumdjatantra. 
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Certainly [some might argue] if there is the completely good bliss of the 
supremely indestructible, that very fourth, i.e. the knowledge of the great consort, 
would not exist without the great consort. Then for what reason was the meditation 
on the great bliss with the joining together of the two senses [sexual union] stated by 
the Bhagavan? [80.30] With this meditation, here in this birth, it was stated [by the 
Bhagavan] that Buddha-hood, and being a lightning holder [are achievable]; such will 
be someone’s opinion. [81.1] Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response], 
here in this world, what was stated by the Bhagavan regarding the practice of the 
great bliss with the joining together of the two senses is true; it was stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the fifth chapter, with the one hundred and ninety- 
ninth verse-- 

By the passion whereby sentient beings have arrived at death the saviors 
[buddhas] are freed, 

What sentient beings strive to protect on a daily basis, the saviours give 
away, | 

[81.5] The happiness residing in their own hearts that sentient beings give 
away, the conquerors protect, 

So this practice of the supreme Victors would be a difficult task for gods, 
serpents, and demons. | | (Kdlacakratantra 
5.199) 

In this sense, sentient beings who (otherwise) end up dead, i.e. reach the final 


destruction, on account of this passion that has fallen [dripped--rdgena cyutena--i.e. 
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ejaculated], they (can) become liberated buddhas, saviors, by means of the non-fallen 
{i.e. non-ejaculated passion] that becomes the supremely indestructible. [81.10] What 
sentient beings protect, such as their sons, wives, etc., the saviors give away. What 
sentient beings give away, that great bliss, the buddhas protect. For that reason, the 
practice that is a difficult task for gods, demons, men, and serpents is transformed by 
the Tathdgatas--that very practice of the unemitted bodhicitta is to be routinely 
practiced by the yogis, for the purpose of the spiritual practice of the supremely 
indestructible. Therefore what’s stated to be the bliss-meditation with the joining 
togther of the two senses is not a state of ejaculating the bodhicitta. This inclination 
towards ejaculation [of the bodhicitta] on the part of sentient beings has as its intrinsic 
nature the incidental impurity from the primal time;' from this [impurity] samsdra 
results]. The inclination towards ejaculation that occurs with the sexual embrace of 
the consort, will become, by that very embrace, an inclination towards non- 
ejaculation, [81.15] like the child and the fire (s@raka-agni-vat).’ It’s stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the Sddhana chapter, with the two hundred and 
twenty-fourth verse-- 

There is no hostility’ in the fire to the quicksilver, [nor] is there ever binding 
of the mercury without the fire; 

A goldsmith without gold is not unbound,’ nor are the pleasures of the 
' A sort of karma version of the Roman Catholic doctrine of original sin. 


¢ Te. like the child who learns not to get burnt by fire. By practice, the yogi and yogint will 
learn the value of restraint of ejaculation. 


3 This is a literal translation of riputvam. I’ve been unable to find a contextual achemical 
explanation of the term. 


“ The text should read kanakavirahitah. not -virahita. 
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disputers; | 

In the same way, without the sexual embrace of a woman, there is never a 
binding in the minds of men, 

[81.20] It is not unbound, piercing the body; here the unpierced body 
provides the supreme happiness. | | (Kalacakratantra 
4.224)! 

Here, just as the mercury that runs away from the touch of fire is by that very 
means caught by the fire, similarly the bodhicitta that runs away from the touch of 
the dharma’s arisal is by that very means caught. Just as the mercury is bound by the 
fire, [and] makes all the metals into gold, likewise the bodhicitta is captured by the 
arisal and embrace of the dharma,’ [and] it causes the [81.25] revealing consisting of 
the aggregates, constituents, consciousness-bases, etc. Hence the inexplicable potency 
of the mercury and of the bodhicitta cannot be figured out by fools. Therefore even 
in the embrace of the action consort the meditation (dlambanam) on the deity is said 
to be for the sake of stabilizing the bedhicitta, just as the steaming and oxidizing etc. 
[is said to be for the sake of stabilizing] the mercury. So it was stated by the 


Tathagata that there is no consumption of the bodhicitta that has entered into the lotus 


' There is no commentary on this verse. See KCT 4.224, vol.2, page 248, of Sarnath 

edition. The Sanskrit reads: satasydgne riputvam na Sikhi-virahitah sitabandhah kaddcin 
ndbaddho hemakartd kanaka-virahitd vddindm naiva bhogdh| evam Strisangahino nahi bhavati 
sada yogindm cittabandho 

ndbaddhah kdayavedhi sajaha-sukham ihdviddhakdyo dadati\ |. 


2 Ie. through the experience of the vogint’s orgasm the yogi learns to restrain his own 
ejaculation. 
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(during] animal Sspuiason? The spiritual practice with the action consort was 
described by the Bhagavdn in the Tantrardja in the fifth chapter, with the seventy- 
third verse, as follows-- 
[82.1] The action consort is to be served in the beginning for the sake of the growth 
of this orgasmic happiness of the Victors; 

After that She of the solar form? fills the body, mouth, feet, usnisa and all the 
limbs; ! 

She conforms to the lightning scepter, she generates imperishable happiness, 
she is adorned with the characteristics and secondary characteristics; 

With lightning bolts she illumines, [her] body resides in the three states of 
existence; from that there is the dharma realm. || 
(Kdlacakratantra 5.73) 

In addition, in that same chapter, with the one hundred and thirteenth verse, it 
is stated-- 

[She], the mere appearance of thought, is produced in one’s own mind just like 
a reflection in a mirror; 

She is to be served by the yogindras, by all the victor sons, and she is served 
by the buddhas; | 

She, the fully developed light of knowledge, completely burns the Mara host 
together with the sense objects; 


[82.10] [She] provides also the passions etc. in the body [and] the equal happiness of 


" Pasukarman-the term refers to either animal sacrifice or copulation. Given the context. 
copulation must be intended. 


2 Adityarapa. 
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the yogins after a year’s yoga.||' (Kalacakratantra 5.113) 

So, according to the Bhagavdn’s rule, and by the joining together of the two 
[sexual] sense organs, this great consort, the mere appearance of one’s own thought, 
is to be generated by the yogi, forsaking the perishable pleasure that is produced by 
the sense organs externally and that results in ignorance. 

It was certainly stated by the Bhagavdn [some will argue] that the self- 
knowable wisdom-knowledge free of the joining together of the two senses [i.e. 
without sexual union] does not exist in the absence of the aggregates, constituents, 
and consciousness-bases, since it is non-ejaculated. How does the yogi, having 
performed the embrace with his own thought in the appearance of his own thought, 
[82.15] make his own thought uncovered, and enjoy the knowledge of the great 
indestructible bliss, since there is no physical body [consisting of] an assemblage of 
ultimate particles? This is false; since someone will be of the opinion that Devadatta 
(i.e. some John Smith) goes to the village having ‘mounted’ his own aggregate 
[skandha];* so it is said [by me, Pundarikah, in response, that] in this regard-- 
because it will be stated by fools that there is no wisdom and knowledge that is self- 
knowable by the mind alone, without the aggregates, constituents, and consciousness- 
bases consisting of the collection of ultimate particles--that is not so. Why? Because 
of the influence of incidental thought and inclinations. Here, what’s called the 


aggregates, constituents, and bases of consciousness, is inclination born of incidental 


' Cf. Malinivijayottaratantra last tew chapters for repeated use of the ablative to signal 
passage of time. 

@ See AbhidharmakoSabhdsyam (Poussin/Pruden 1991{4}: 1342-43) for a discussion of 

Devadatta as a series of samskdras, an imaginary individual. My thanks to Gary Tubb 
(Columbia U.) for clarifying the contextual usage of the name Devadatta in Sanskrit. 
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thoughts.’ By the grace of that,” [82.20] the perception of happiness and suffering 
will enter the thinking, not because of a small unfortunate accident of this physical 
body when pondering ultimate truth. In this case, the body, consisting of an 
assemblage of ultimate particles, having fallen into a state of sleep, remains; for it 
(i.e. for the body) there is absolutely no slight unfortunate accident, whereby 
suffering enters into the thinking. This is established in all the worlds; in that very 
state [of sleep], another body, consisting of thought and inclinations, without the 
assemblage of ultimate particles, appears, wandering in another place; of that body 
wandering in the other place, when an unfortunate accident is occuring with thieves 
etc., suffering enters into the thinking (citte); [82.25] because of that suffering [one] 
cries. Then this is a very great surprise. Without a body, without [real] thieves, 
etc., the self-knowable knowledge of suffering occurs to the thinking. Similarly, by 
the experiences of the great desires in sleep, happiness enters into the thinking; this 
too is a great wonder: without a body, without the [actual] experiences of desires, 
self-knowable knowledge of pleasure enters into the thinking of sentient beings. 
Pandits are not able to understand this, in fact, even though the knowledge has been 
taught to them; [82.30] how much more will fools be unable to figure out the 
completely beneficial knowledge of the great indestructible happiness, self-knowable 
by the yogis, produced from the inclination for nirvana, transcending the inclination 


for samsdra. | 


' Hemacandra includes vasanda among the three characteristics of forgetfulness preceded by 
experience: "vdsand, bhdvand, samskaro ’nubhitddya-vismytih.” (Hemacandra 1964:330 
[6.9]). 


2 A hint of sarcasm? 
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[83.1] Now for those of sinful minds, for the heretics, [and] for those 
delighting in the reality of the prdna-vdyu, there is this statement: in this dreaming 
State, in the body constisting of the assemblage of ultimate atoms, there is inhalation 
and exhalation; from the power of the inhalation and of the exhalation, there arise 
the three states, not from the lack of inhalation and exhalation. This itself is called 
into question in this regard [by me, Pundarikah], because here, if there were no state 
of dreaming in the thinking without inhalation and exhalation, then how [83.5] is 
there the appearance of thinking--for even one praharam [about 3 hours]--in the states 
of death or unconsciousness? The body appears, being led by Yama’s servants, 
following Yama’s command, to Yama’s city. In this city of Yama, the lord of the 
dead appears; he, Yama, performs an investigation of the virtues and sins of the body 
that has been led there. Having assessed them, he says--since the end of this one’s 
first duration of life has not occurred, you must quickly take’ the being [back] to the 
mortal world, so that his body will not be destroyed.” [This] is the restriction on 
Yama’s servants. According to that rule, they, Yama’s servants, send the body [back] 
into the mortal world. [83.10] Being placed in that [mortal world], through the 
influence of thinking and inclinations, inhalation and exhalation again occur in the 
deceased body. Then, through the influence of still other inclinations, the waking 
state occurs. Through the awakening of the mind in that [waking] state, [one] relates 


the story of Yama to one’s kinsmen.’ Therefore, without a body, and without 


' Nayata = second person plural imperative of the causative of Wal. 


2. This is essentially the same idea we have reported in Dandin’s DaSakumdracarita--see 
Chapter 3.2.1 of this dissertation. 


3. Here we have then an [Ith century report of near-death experiences. 
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inhalation and exhalation, the incidental inclination of beginningless thinking comes 
into being in sentient beings through the influence of sepeiied birth--it is not 
intrinsically natural (svabhavikd). If this inclination towards samsdra were 
intrinsically natural, then there would not be what’s called Buddha-hood for sentient 
beings. By whatever reason the incidental [inclination] exists, [83.15] by that reason 
its destruction exists; through its destruction, [there is] the Buddha-hood described by 
the Tathagata. So, being thought about in many different ways, this samsdra is 
nothing other than simply the habitual inclination of one’s own thinking. And the 
habitual inclination [that is] samsdra is the moment characterized by the downward 
release [i.e. ejaculation], it is not the indestructible. The inclination that is nirvdna is 
the moment characterized by non-ejaculation, not the perishable. It is stated by the 
Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the Adhydtmapatala, with the one hundred and second 
verse, as follows-- 

Whoever has entered into a milieu, delighting in the vows and restraints, tied 
down by the chords of karma, 

[83.20] Lives in that milieu according to one’s individual intrinsic nature, Oh 
tuler of men, [i.e. lives] in that clan, because of perceiving that}' 

As long as the individual [/iva] lives, perceiving pleasure and pain through the 
influence of the three worlds, 


For that long, Oh king, s/he will be wandering here in the torment of samsdra, 


' Grahana, though it literally translates as “grasping,” and may certainly be so translated, also 
indicates ‘perceiving.’ In particular, it reflects the doctrine that one is only capable of 
degrees of perception that match one’s psychological/spiritual evolution. As a result, in the 
process of reincarnation, one is drawn to, and perceives as attractive, what one is capable of 
perceiving. This is the sense wherein one can be said to be ‘grasping.’ 
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in heaven, in the mortal world, and also below. |} (Kdlacakratantra 
2.102)' 

Also, in that same chapter, with the ninety-seventh verse, the inclination 
towards yoga is described-- 
[83.25] The yogindra, who has not mastered yoga, may go, with a wandering mind, 
to death, at any time; 

The glorious one, disciplined by yoga, is born in the world of men into the 
clan of the best sages; ; 

By that prior practice, he undertakes once again the extensive knowledge-yoga: 

When the knowledge is attained, he gains the ultimate place of the 
indestructible, where [he becomes] one who is no longer born. | |? 
(Kalacakratantra 2.97) 

{83.30] So through the influence of the inclinations of the thinking, there is 


self-knowable wisdom and knowledge, not through the enjoyment of the ultimate 


' Wallace’s translation: “The [rebirth] into which one enters who has engaged in the 
observance of the vow and is bound by the fetters of karma is due to one’s own disposition. 
oh king; and his is in a [particular] family due to grasping to that [particular family]. So 
long as there is a disposition of the mind that is due to the power of the three realms, and so 
long as there is feeling--happiness and suffering--one roams within the horror of samsdara--in 
heaven, in the world of mortals, and in the lower region." (Wallace 1995:349). The Sanskrit 
reads: dehe’smin dhatuvrndam bhavati ca sakalam sadrasahdérapandad bhutebhyah sadrasas 
ca prafitaniyatam bhitavyndam khadhdtoh | 

Sunye jfidnam vimifram bhavati samarasam cdksaram Sdsvatam ca evam bhitasthaSdntam 
trividhabhavagatam veditavyam svakdye} | . 

¢ This rather awkward phrase, yatra janmin na bhityah, literally = where a person who is 
born is not anymore. I.e. the realm of no further rebirth. 


3 Wallace’s translation: "Sometimes, the best of yogis, who is not accomplished in yoga, dies 
with a wandering mind. The eminent one is reborn in the human world into the family of the 
most excellent sages, as one who is engaged in yoga. Due to that earlier practice, he also 
attains the far-reaching yoga of primordial wisdom. When primordial wisdom is attained, he 
enters the imperishable, supreme state in which there is no living being any more." (Wallace 
1995:339-340). 
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atomic body. | 

[84.1] Certainly [one may argue], when sexual intercourse is being performed 
in the dream state, there is ejaculation' in the sleeping body, not because the body has 
thinking and inclination when dreaming. Therefore [one would contend], the great 
pleasure is self-knowable through the power of this body, not because of thinking and 
inclinations in the body--such will be the statement of any of those who desire the 
[sexual] pleasure of the two senses. Therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in 
response, that] in this regard it will be said by fools that there is ejaculation from the 
body that consists of an assemblage of ultimate particles (or atoms, paramdnus), not 
from the influence of the thinking and inclinations in the body. [84.5] This is not 
reasonable. Why? Because there is ejaculation in the formless state.? Because, in 
this regard, if there is no ejaculation without the body that consists of an aggregate of 
ultimate particles, and without ejaculation samsdra doesn’t exist, and without samsdra 
there would be no aquisition of the great happiness, then without ejaculation on the 
part of those possessing a formless body, how could there be rebirth into Buddha- 
hood, since there would be no body consisting of an assemblage of ultimate particles. 
Without a food-eating body for the formless ones, there would be no emission of 
semen, because there would be no body consisting of an assemblage of ultimate 
particles; because of the lack of emission of semen, there would be no pleasure, and 
there would be samsdra for them. [84.10] It is not this way. The body consisting of 


an assemblage of ultimate particles and the knowledge of the indestructible was 


' Here is an instance where the translation of ‘ejaculation’ for cyutih is unambiguous. 
2 Ariipabhavacyavandt. 
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described by the Bhagavan in the second, Adhydtma chapter, by the third verse, as 
follows-- 

In this body there is an assemblage of constituents, and it [the assemblage of 
constituents] is entirely from the eating of the six flavors, 

And the six flavors [come] from the elements, evidently and 
completely, and the collection of elements is from the sky-constituent (kha-dhdtoh) | 

Knowledge is mixed into the void, and is of equal flavor, indestructible, and 
eternal, 

[84.15] Hence the tranquility residing in the elements, and spread throughout 
the threefold existence, is to be known in one’s own body.!{! (Kalacakratantra 
2:3): 

"In this body:" the body of men and animals wherein the eating and drinking 
of the six flavors occurs is ‘the eater and drinker of the six flavors.’ In this [body] 
there is the collection of constituents; the mixture of the constituents-- hair, skin, 
blood, flesh, bone, and marrow--becomes the constituent group. How so? From 
eating and drinking the six flavors, and these flavors are six. The six flavors--bitter, 
sour, [84.20] salty, pungent, sweet, and astringent--become the intrinsic form of the 
constituents of the hair, etc; this is the meaning. And the six flavors [come] from 
the primary elements. The primary elements are the constituents earth, water, fire, 
wind, and space, in the form of the hard, flowing, hot, vibrating, and taste/essence 
' Wallace’s translation: “On account of eating and drinking the six flavors, there is an entire 
collection of constituents in this body. The six flavors [originate] from the elements, and the 
collection of elements clearly and definitely is due to the element of space. Primordial 
wisdom, merged into emptiness, [becomes] of the same flavor, imperishable and eternal. 


Thus, tranquility, existent in the elements and present in the three worlds, is to be known 
within one’s own body." (Wallace 1995:149). 
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ultimate particles;' from those combined with their seeds, the six flavors bitter etc. 
come into being. The [bodily] constituents take on the intrinsic nature of the flavors; 
this is the meaning. They arise from the primary elements, it is said, through the 
influence of their abode in the sentient beings; in addition, from the perspective of 
ultimate reality, the constituents also become the six flavors, not through a produced- 
producer relationship.2 The group of primary elements is from the sky constituent; 
i.e., from the sky constituent, [84.25] from the void-property, the group of primary 
elements comes into being, like a sprout from a seed. Just as a sprout doesn’t come 
into being without the seed being destroyed, [and] doesn’t come into being from a 
destroyed seed, likewise [the group of primary elements] doesn’t [come into being] 
without abandoning its intrinsic form, nor from a paralyzed constituent, nor from the 
void of destruction.’ In this way, all the dharmas come into existence from the void, 
[and] knowledge is mixed into the void; so there is no arisal or cessation of the void 
dharmas, [there is simply] the appearance [of their arisal or cessation] in one’s own 
thinking. Knowledge is the recognition of that, the indestructible happiness; 
knowledge is mixed into that appearance in one’s own mind that lacks [real] arisal 
and cessation; it becomes unified as equal flavor in the appearance in one’s own 
mind, [84.30] not by a relation of knowledge and the knowable. This very 
indestructible eternal is ultimate reality--such is the meaning. In this way [there is] 


the peace of what resides in the primary elements. 

' This is the first physical explanation I’ve seen on how the pafcamahdbhatas actually 
constitute the body. 

@ This is an interesting distinction, given that the Ayurveda tradition adheres to the same 
doctrine. 

3 Uccheda-Sunya. 
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In' this way, by this method, the indestructible resides in the physical body’s 
constituents, goes through the three worlds, it to be known as freely going through 
the form- and formless-states, [and] is knowable in one’s own body by means of 
yoga. Therefore the semen and seed of men and animals is [85.1] the cause for the 
birth of the physical body; that [semen and seed combination] is itself the state of the 
constituents of the six flavors that have gone into the physical body. The sattva 
constituent consisting of the collection of the ultimate particles of earth, water, fire, 
wind, and space, [and] consisting of smell, form, taste, touch, and sound, this, 
through the intrinsic nature of the seed, is produced as the karma-born physical body, 
and is stopped at the time of death; that itself flows forth [in ejaculation] as the five- 
natured seed. In addition, like the dreaming body, the inclination-body (vdsand- 
Sartram) is void, free of the collection of ultimate particles, [and] unobstructed; by 
that unobstructed inclination body, [85.5] produced by karmic inclinations, [one] 
again perceives/grasps the body that consists of the collection of the ultimate particles. 
In addition, from perceiving/grasping the body that consists of the collection of the 
ultimate particles, abandoning the inclinations of the previous body, the inclination of 
the living physical body (vartamdna-Sarira-vdsand) arises in the thinking. By that 
cause, from the voids, from the thinking, inclinations, and aggregates, the incidental 
aggregates and dharmas come into being; from the incidental aggregates and dharmas 
the voids, the thinking, inclinations, and aggregates come into being; so only the 
ultimate particle doesn’t go into the next world. Why is that? Because in abandoning 


the prior aggregates there is also grasping of new aggregates. By the means thus 


: My paragraph break, just for ease of reading. 
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Stated, at the time of ejaculation from the six-flavor consuming [85.10] body that 
consists of the five primary elements, [one] emits a karma-produced seed that consists 
of the five primary elements, and the thinking’s inclination also consists of the five 
primary elements of [the bodies] that consume the six flavors. In addition, the gods 
do not have a body that consists of the five primary elements and consumes the six 
flavors, since there is no consumption of the six flavors.' Furthermore, in those six 
desire realms of the moon, sun, etc., the body that consists of the collection of water, 
fire, wind, and space, [and] consists of the collection of the four qualities of form, 
flavor, touch, and sound, lacks the qualities of earth and smell because of its 
lightness. Even the semen has that as its intrinsic nature, [and] the thinking’s 
inclination also has that as its nature at the time of ejaculation. [85.15] For those 
possessing a form-body (ruipa-kdyikdndm), the body consists of the collection of the 
taste-ultimate particles fire and wind, and consists of the three qualities taste, touch, 
and sound, yet lacks the taste-qualities of earth, water, and smell;? the body also 
consists of the three qualities, and the thinking’s inclination has that nature at the time 
of ejaculation. For the sixteen, i.e. those of formless bodies (a-ripak-kayikanam-- 
who they are is explained just below), the body consists of the void-constituent, 
merely the thinking’s inclinations, [and] the quality of sound; the semen also is 
without the qualities of earth, water, fire, wind--smell, taste, form, and touch. What 


is merely the secondary quality--in the primary quality of these earth etc. ones--is the 


' This is an important distinction, drawn repeatedly. 

2 Unless this is a mistake, or carelessness, we have to read the rasa-guna as an embedded 
tatpurusa; otherwise taste is being categorized with fire and wind, then with earth, water and 
smell--not a normal categorization, and would here be contradictory, both having taste in two 
consecutive groups, then lacking taste: taste is normally categorized with touch and sound. 
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quality; otherwise, without the assembled qualities, there is no inclination towards 
samsdara from the single quality, [85.20] in the [other] four [qualities]. So in the 
three states of existence, there are those having the bodies of the hell-spirits, animals, 
men, demons, or the four great kings, and the thirty-three gods who are subject to the 
pleasures created by others in the transformation in Tusita [heaven],' [constituting] the 
eleven desire [realm]s.* The sixteen-formed ones’ are those with Brahma bodies, the 
Brahma family priests, the great Brahmans, those of limited light, those of 
immeasurable light, the shining ones, those of limited beauty, those of infinite beauty, 
those completely beautiful, the cloudless ones, those flowing with merit, those having 
great fruits, those without heat, the beautiful ones, and those of whom none is 
younger. The infinite abode of space, the infinite abode of consciousness, the infinite 
abode of absolute non-existence,’ the infinite abode of neither consciousness nor 


[85.25] unconsciousness’ are the four.® In this way, at the time of the ejaculation of 


' Yama here refers to ‘gods,’ meaning literally simply “going,” as in ‘the ones going as the 
thirty-three,’ i.e. the gods. 


2 Apparently here the eleven desire realms are those of the hell-spirits, animals, men, 
demons, or the four great kings, and three of the thirty-three gods. 


3 Dharmasamgrahah 128 lists eighteen gods of the desire realms: having brahma-bodies, the 
high priests of Brahmd, attendants of Brahmd, great bradhmanas, those of circumscribed light, 
those of unlimited light, the radiant ones, those of circumscribed prosperity, those of 
universal prosperity, the cloudless ones, those possessing outflows of merit, those of great 
fruits, the non-conscious beings, the non-growing ones, ones not practicing asceticism, the 
keen-sighted ones, the keenly observing ones, the ones of whom none is younger. ("asfddaSa 
riipavacara devah, tadyatha-—brahmakayikd, brahmapurohita, brahmapdrsadyd, 
mahdbrahmanah, parittabha, apramandbhd, abhdsvarah, partttasubhah, Subhakrtsna, 
anabhrakah, pugyaprasava, brhatphald, asamjfiksattva, avrhd, atapdh, sudrSah, sudarSana, 
akanisthd§-ceti." Kasawara et al 1885:31). 


4 Akificanydyatana. 
2 Nasamjfidndsamjfidna-. 


© The Abhidharmakosabhdsyam on 3.3b explains that the Arapyadhatuh is not a place 
(asthanah), and is fourtold in appearance: akdsdnantydyatanam, vijfdndnantydyatanam, 
akificanydyatanam, naivasamjfdndsamjfdyatanam. (Vasubandhuh 1975:112: Poussin/Pruden 
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the four, desire, form, and formless, the semen, in this manner, flows forth having 
the nature of five, four, three, and one qualities, by the influence of the thinking’s 
inclination. Otherwise there would be no wandering around in samsdra. For this 
reason, it was stated by the Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the fifth chapter, with the 
fifty-eighth verse, as follows-- 

The earth, water, and fire, and the wind, the taste and supreme taste and the 
atoms, the six sorts; 
[85.30] Individually lacking smell etc., and without sense objects, [yet] the ultimates 
are visible by knowledge; ! 

The desire-[realm]s, the form-[realm]s, the formless-[realm]s, Yama,' Yama, 
and the moon,’ the ultimate is the dharma realm; 

All the forms, they are permanently those that have become the innate basis 
for imperishable joy, everywhere. | | (Kdlacakratantra 5.58) 


[86.1] For that reason, because of the influence of the sentient beings’ abode, the 


199 1{2}:366). Dharmasamgrahah 24 lists the twelve bases of consciousness—-those of the eye. 
ear, noes, tongue, body, and mind, and those of form, smell, sound, taste, touch, and 
dharma. (Kasawara et al 1885:5). There’s no mention of the dnantydyantandni. 


' VMP here reads Yuma-yama in 5.58.c; this has to be a misprint; yuma is not a word in 
Sanskrit. The verse at 5.58 (page 35-36 of vol. 3, Sarnath edition) reads yama-yama-. It 
could be that the alternate reading Pundarikah intended was yugma-yama-. Yugma (pair. 
couple), can also be used for ‘two’ in the bhatasamkhyd system. 


2 In bhuta-samkhyd notation, yama-yama-Sasin = 122. It is not clear yet what the 122 refers 
to. The Dharmasamgrahah 127 and the Guhyasamdja-pradipodyotana 169 both define the 
desire realm (kémadhdatu) as sixfold. The former definition reads: There are six deities who 
are the dominions of desire, as follows-the thirty-three attendants of the four great kings. 
[i.e.] the ‘satisfied ones’ (tusita), the watches of the day (ydma), the transformed ones 
(nirmdna), the sexual pleasure ones (ratayah), the created ones (parinirmita), and the obedient 
ones (vafavartin). ("Tatra sat kamdvacard devah, tadyathad--cdturmahdardjakdyikas- 
tradyastrimSds tusitd yamd nirmdna-ratayah paranirmita-vaSavartina§ ceti"--Kasawara et al 
1885:31). The Pradipodyotanah definition is virutally identical. (Cadturmahdrdja-kayika- 
trayastrim$ad-ydma-tusita-nirmdna-rati-paranirmita-vasavartiti sadvidhah kamadhdatuh-- 
Dwivedi & Shashni 1990:26). 
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dharma is taught by the Tathdgata, as the Vaibhdsika, the Sautrantika, the Yogdacdra, 
and the Madhyamaka. Among these, the Vaibhdsika §dstra demonstrates for sentient 
beings the dependent nature of becoming;' the Sirdnta Sdstra demonstrates the 
purpose; the Yogdcdra Sdstra demonstrates consciousness only, and the Madhyamaka 
Sdstra teaches ultimate reality. Because of the influence of the sentient beings’ abode, 
it [the dharma] was stated by the Bhagavdn, because the thinking is not proper [with 
regard to] what’s far away, and is proper [with regard to] what is nearby.” [86.5] In 
this regard, sentient beings, heretics since the beginning of time, delight in the 
dharma of the gods, the departed spirits, and the demons, have fatien from the 
omniscient path, resort to the four castes or the one caste,’ desire the enjoyment of 
the heavenly fruits, [and] espouse the doctrine of the dtman as agent. Among them, 
there are those who espouse the doctrine of [sacred] sound, those who espouse the 
dharma of the gods and spirits, those espousing the doctrine of /Svara, those 
espousing the doctrine of the dtman, and those espousing the doctrine of caste [/dii]. 
The barbarians [mleccha, non-Sanskrit speaking] espouse the dharma of the demons, 
espouse the doctrine of the agent, espouse the doctrine of the j[va, yet do not espouse 
the doctrine of caste. On the part of those barbarians, there are both points of view 
[graha]--the view about the collection of ultimate particles (or atoms, paramdnus) and 
the view that there is a personal entity whose becoming has a dependent nature. 


Their belief is that if in the body consisting of the collection of ultimate particles 

' Upapatti-anika-. 

2 Dara(rja-bhavya-asanna-bhavya-cittat; the Sarnath editors insert an (r). Is it possible this 
is some sort of an 11th century idiomatic/philosophic Sanskrit joke phrase for people who 
can’t think straight? 

3 Is "one caste” a reference to the KaSmir Saivite practitioners? 
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[86.10] there is no personal entity [pudgala] whose becoming is dependent, [then] 
when the body that consists of the ultimate particles is dying, who will perform the 
taking on of another body? Therefore there is a self-produced' inner being, [and] by 
that having been demonstrated, heaven’s fruit and nirvdna’s fruit exist. Recognizing 
the belief in their own thinking--at the time of asking about reality--what’s called 
nirvdna cannot be different than the fruit of heaven, it was stated [in response] by the 
truth-speaking Bhagavan, “atthi puggalo bhdravaho na niccam bhandmi naniccam 
bhandmi." (i.e. the pudgala is neither permanent nor impermanent).? This indeed is 
the truth according to the Bhagavdn’s statement.’ As for the inner being whose 
[86.15] inclination of thinking is towards the dream state, one cannot say it is either 
non-eternal nor eternal. According to this statement by the Tathdgata, Buddhists are 
born as Vaibhdsikas after abandoning the barbarian teaching. Having heard again the 
extraordinary teaching of the Bodhisattvas being taught here, abandoning the belief in 
an inner person, any of them [may become] those who resort to the path of the 
completely awakened Buddha. 

On the part of the Sautrdntikas there is, furthermore, the belief in the [self] 
consisting of the collection of the ultimate particles. The belief of those affirming 
that (artha-vddindm) is that if there is no universe dwelling inside the cavity of space, 
then there could not be what is called the three worlds; since samsdra [86.20] 
wouldn’t exist, there could be neither welfare nor misfortune; similarly, there would 
' MW gives ‘self-produced’ as a definition for upapdduka, without any source. Pddu = foot. 


pdduka = shoe. The other definition of upapdduka (the only one give by Apte) is ‘shod,’ or 
“wearing shoes.’ 


2 My thanks to Gary Tubb for the translation of the Pali. 
3 There seems to be no good reason for boldfacing vacandr here. 
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be neither buddhas nor Bodhisattvas, nor would there even be ultimate nirvdna; there 
would also be no beholding of the constituents (dhdtu-samdarfanam) by the 
Bhagavan, because there would be no purpose for the one dwelling inside the 
substances (dravya-antar-vartin). So, at the time of asking about reality, knowing the 
belief in their thinking, the Bhagavan said, ‘there is a final body consisting of the 
collection of ultimate particles, joined with the thirty-two marks of the great man; by 
its grace the state of the completely perfected Buddha, and the great parinirvana 
exists; that itself is the truth, because of the Bhagavdn’s perception of the 
constituents.” In this way, having heard about the power of the body that consists of 
the collection of the ultimate particles, abandoning [86.25] the doctrine of castes, the 
doctrine of the sacred sound, the doctrine of /§vara, [and] the doctrine of the agent, 
the Sautrdntikads became Buddhists;' furthermore, hearing the teaching about the 
fabulous teaching of the Bodhisattvas, abandoning belief in those sorts of things, any 
of them became those whose resort is the path of the perfected Buddha. 

In addition, there is the belief in consciousness on the part of the Yogdcdrins; 
the opinion of the Vijidnavddins is that the entire three worlds is merely 
consciousness. There can not be what’s called an ultimate particle because of its 
being divided into six parts and what possess six parts. Just as in the dream state, 
[86.30] because of an object that merely appears in the thinking, purposeful action 
takes place, even when there is no ultimate particle substance, likewise, in the waking 


state, an object will appear even though it is not a real object, like the golden conch 


‘| This appears to indicate that the Sautrantikas converted to Buddhism from Hinduism. 
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or lines seen with the eyes closed,” [apparently seen] because of the eye injured by 
darkness and greed. So, when they ask about reality, knowing the belief in their 
thinking, the Bhagavdn said--the three worlds are consciousness only, samsdra is no 
different than consciousness; from the cessation of worldly consciousness, there is 
cessation of the very seed of existence; and then there is nirvana. This indeed 
[86.35] is true. From the non-insensate one there is the manifestation of happiness 
and suffering, not from the insensate one. What is called happiness and suffering is 
samsara, what is known as the lack of that is nirvdna. So, having heard the 
Bhagavdan’s statement, abandoning the doctrine of the self as agent, the Yogdcdrins 
became Buddhists. 

[87.1] Furthermore, hearing the teaching about the world-transcending 
teaching of the Bodhisattvas, abandoning the consciousness [-only] doctrine, any of 
them became those who take refuge in the path of the perfected Buddha. Likewise [it 
is Said] in the Yoginitantras, “The Great Illusion, the Great Terrifier[-ess], [is she 
who] causes the destruction of beings." Hence, because of the influence of the 
sentient beings’ abode, there is the teaching of the dharma by the Bhagavan. It [the 
teaching] is not produced by the throat, palate, head, teeth, and lips of the Bhagavan, 
with regional [limited] speech (prddeSikasabdena). Why is that? Because of the truly 
endless voices (here: dialects) of sentient beings. For this reason, [87.5] the teaching 
' MW gives for keSondraka as = keSonduka, “net-like apparitions seen when the eyes are 
shut,” citing the Aitareya Aragyaka. The citation is actually from Sayana’s commentary on an 
Aitareya Aranyaka passage describing the distortions in perception that occur as signs of 
impending death. As Keith translates: "Next let him cover his eyes and look; then threads 
are seen as if falling together." (Atha api apidhdydksini upekseta, tadyathd batarakdni 
sampatanti iva drSyante) (Keith 1909: 136 & 252). Sayana’s gloss on bafarakdni is 


“vartuldni stiksmdni §uklavarndni kesondrakaSabdabhidheyani:" i.e. subtle balls of white 
color, designated by the term ‘hair balls.’ 
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of the truth cannot be achieved with limited local speech simultaneously of the endless 
sentient beings, each with their own different language, even after endless kalpas [of 
time].' Therefore, according to the opinion of the abode of sentient beings, there is 
no statement by the Bhagavdn. Through the influence of the abode of sentient beings, 
the Bhagavan also becomes one who seizes existence, [and] from grasping onto 
grasping becomes one who experiences samsdra. Therefore, by the power of the 
inclination towards other births on the part of sentient beings, there is, like the 
unproduced body in a dream, the appearance of a body for the Bhagavdn, and the 
appearance of speaking. Just as, when dreaming, the students, seeing the teacher, ask 
[questions] on account of confusion, and the teacher, [87.10] on account of the 
students’ confusion, causes the removal of confusion, in that case there is no teacher, 
[rather merely] the appearance [of the teacher] because of the inclinations in the 
thinking of the students. Likewise there is the [mere] appearance [of the Buddha] in 
the merit-possessing students’ own thinking; the Bhagavan is not produced, and is 
not destroyed. For this reason, on account of the power of the inclination in the 
thinking of the four [schools of] Buddhists, the meditation on the non-existence of the 
inner being is proclaimed by the Bhagavdn for those espousing the doctrine of the 
inner being; the meditation on the universe of the earth etc. [is prescribed by the 
Bhagavan] for the Arthavddins [those relating the facts],’ perfect concentration 
(samadhi) on just the vijfapti’ [is prescribed] for the Vijfdnavddins, [and] the 


"Te. even being able to teach the dharma in the individual dialects of different peoples over 
endless periods of time, it would not be possible to teach the Buddhist dharma. 


2 I’ve been unable to locate other references to this group. 


3 Poussin/Pruden, in a note on AbhidharmakoSabhdsyum on 2.4, translate vijfapti as “that 
which informs” from vijAapayati, “the manifestation of a mind either by means of the body, 
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meditation on dream-like non-dual knowledge of the indestructible [is prescribed] for 
the Madhyamikds. In this way, the non-existence of the inner self is the non-existence 
of the dharma. The Vaibhdsikas, [87.15] Sautrdntikas, and Yogdcdrins have a 
nirvana with attribute. For the Mddhyamikas the unestablished [apratisthita] nirvana 
is without attribute, because there is cessation of cause and result, it is free of the 
states of deep sleep and waking, it is similar to the fourth state of sleep.' It was 
stated by the Bhagavan in the [Namasamgiti] in the praise of knowledge via direct 
perception, with the eleventh Sloka, as follows: 

Completely free of all attributes, established in the sky path, | 

Holding the great thought gem, the best of all the jewels, the Lord. |} | 
[87.20] (Namasamgiti 8.11)? 

Hence, for the completely perfected Buddha, nirvana is free of the remains of 
attributes, and free of taking sides. 

Certainly [some may argue] that in the dream state, without the insensate 
properties (jada-dharmair), the non-frozen appearance is seen, whereas by the 
influence of the inclination of the thinking in the waking state, the non-frozen 
appearance is not seen without the frozen properties, like the image in a mirror. In 
that state, the image of the yogin’s meditation also appears to be twofold, like the 


water and the (reflection of the) moon (in the water), when the [87.25] properties are 


or by means of the voice." (Poussin/Pruden 1991 {2}:709, n.5). 

' Compare the four stages of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, and the fourth state in the 
Upanisads. 

 Davidson’s edition, verse 87; "Released from all residues he is well established in the track 


of space; bearing the great wish-tulfilling gem, he is the highest of all jewels, the overlord." 
(Davidson 1981:29 & 56). 
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in the property-possessor. In that state, the yogi, without the frozen properties, sees 
in space the dream-like non-frozen properties that are not imagined, not arisen, not 
void, and not thought; this itself is not proven. Why is that? Because of the 
moving about of the properties when one possesses those properties. They are stated 
by the Tathagata to be illusion-like. The appearance of the non-frozen (properties) 
without the frozen properties is not seen by samddhi--such will be the belief of some 
in this regard. Therefore it is said in this regard, because of what will be said by 
those delighting in the inclinations of insensate thinking, that it is not true that the 
appearance of the non-frozen [properties] is not seen without the frozen properties in 
the waking state. Why is that? Because in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror [87.30] 
there is seeing the image of the non-frozen [properties] without the frozen properties. 
Just as the young woman, as the mantra-goddess in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror, 
by the strength of [her] magical authority (adhisthdna-balena) sees the non-frozen 
image of the properties that are reproduced in the past and the future, and those past, 
present, and future [88.1] non-frozen properties are facing into the mirror, and those 
that are without the frozen properties lack the appearance of the non-frozen properties 
in the mirror, and those properties are not thought of by the young woman. In this 
way, the yogi, by the power of the authority of his own thinking, sees the non- 
paralyzed appearance in the space constituent without the frozen triple world [jada- 
traidhadtukam]. It was stated by the Bhagavan in the Sadhana chapter, with the one 
hundred and ninety-eighth verse, as follows-- 


The consort, taking on the form of illusion, is in the mind, in the sky, and in 
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the corporeal mirror,' 
{88.5] Illuminating the three worlds, emitting multiple rays like lightning’s fire! 

Externally in [many] physical bodies she is undivided, free of [external] sense 
objects, [she] is pure light, located in the sky, 

The illusion of consciousness [she] embraces the thinking, and she is one in a 
world of many forms} | (Kdlacakratantra 4.198)? 

[88.10] Hence according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, without the paralyzed 
dharmas, the yogi sees the appearance of the non-paralyzed dharmas. 

Certainly (some may argue), the appearance that the young virgin woman 
(kKumdrika) sees in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror,’ that is [due to] the teacher’s 
grace. Why is that? Because (the argument continues), the mantra-deity is made 
authoritative by the teacher in the virgin. In this sense (they will contend), regarding 
the mantra-deity that is made into the authority by the teacher in the virgin, it is 
because of its authority that the virgin sees the image in the pratisend mirror, not 
because she is lacking the authority of the manira-deity. Therefore, it is through the 
grace of the guru’s command that the yogf sees the triple world as mere appearance 
[88.15] in the space constituent. In this sense, to whomever the command [is given] 
[in that one] there will arise the desire for the Buddha. Therefore it is said [in 
response, by me, Pundarika]--because in this case what will be said by fools is that by 
the grace of the guru’s command the authority of the mantra-deity comes to be in the 


young woman--that is not so. Why is that? Because there will be no appearance in 
' Rupavad-darpane. 

2 There’s no commentary on verses 4.192-4.231. 

3 See quote from Mialatantra, Sanskrit page LOI below. 
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the teacher’s divinatory (pratisend) mirror (i.e. the teacher doesn’t possess the ability 
to make the divinations that the young virgin can, so how could the teacher possibly 
grant the power to the girl?). In this regard, if, by the grace of the teacher, the 
authority of the mantra-deity comes to exist in the virgin girl, then why, one may 
ask, should there not be that very same authority also on the part of the teacher, by 
whom, having provided the authority in the young lady, [there is] the invisible 
knowledge of the past, future, and present? If [88.20] there is authority on the part 
of that very one (i.e. the teacher), then having seen the appearance there in the 
divinatory (pratisend) mirror, he himself could speak (i.e give the prediction or 
revelation), yet it is not so. Therefore, one cannot say that there is the authority of 
the mantra-deity in the virgin by the grace of the teacher, and the same holds true for 
the yogin. However, there is the authority of the mantra-deity in the young lady, 
[and] there is a cause for that. As for what the cause is, it is that the experience of 
the pleasure of ejaculation (produced) by the friction of the two sense (i.e. sex) 
organs does not take place in the (case of) the young virgin (i.e. she remains a 
virgin); hence she has the authority [i-e. the power of reading the divinatory images]. 
Even in the world it is well known that "there is great pleasure from a virgin girl." 
For that reason (i.e. because she holds the great sensual power in herself, without 
releasing it), the young virgin girl, [88.25] by the power of the authority of the 
mantra-deity, sees the appearance in the divinatory (pratisend) mirror, not some other 
young lady who has experienced the pleasure from the two sex organs (i.e. has lost 


her virginity). When the governance is a young male deity, i.e. a young man, then 
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the young woman and the young man see the authority of the deity. In this way, the 
yogins, through the influence of practicing the pleasure of the supremely 
indestructible, and through abandoning the pleasure of external ejaculation, go inside 
the generative organ of the young woman, and see the past, future, and present,’ by 
the power of the authority of one’s own thinking, not by the grace of the guru’s 
command. 

Certainly [some may argue], without the practice of the pleasure of the 
supremely indestructible, there are also many ascetics (brahmacdrins) [who] teach 
about [yogic] isolation (kaivalyam); therefore (the converse must hold, i.e.) without 
[88.30] asceticism there may still be the authority of the mantra-deity. Otherwise, 
how could they teach about [yogic] isolation? [89.1] Such will be the opinion of 
some, and therefore it is said [by me, Pundarika, in response, that]--because of what 
is said in this regard by immature ones, that there is the authority of the mantra-deity 
on the part of non-ascetics--that is not so. Why is that? Because of seeing the object 
by virtue of the practice of astrology. Because in this case, the knowledge that is 
[yogic] isolation is itself a subdivision of astrology,’ common to all sentient beings; 
by virtue of the rules, and by virtue of the calculations, [the time of] death, nativity 
etc. is known (i.e. one can ‘know’ the past and future through astronomical 
calculations and astrological predictions, one doesn’t necessarily have to practice 


yoga). Just as, according to others, the ear-flesh eating [demonness] is adept, she 


' This is one of the reasons why this Tantra is called the Kdlacakra—the stated result of the 
mastering the sexual yoga practice allows one to see into the past and the future, stepping free 
of linear time. 


2 This is a curious claim. 
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tells [i.e.prognosticates]; [or] according to others the field-protectors [89.5] are 
adept, they prognosticate whatever it is that flashed forth in their minds. According 
to others, the mothers are the adepts, and having taken possession, i.e. having entered 
into [someone’s] body, they prognosticate; according to others the serpent kings are 
the adepts, and they, having bitten into time, having entered into a body, 
prognosticate; according to others the female slaves are adept, and they, according to 
the statement of adepts, having entered into a sentient being’s body, emulate the 
sentient being’s body; according to others, the ¢dkinis and rdksasds are adept, and 
they drink the blood of sentient beings; according to others, the departed spirits are 
adept, and they, having entered into the body of sentient beings, causing 
reverberations and tremblings, move about; according to others, [89.10] the obstacle 
removers [i.e. Ganefa’s attendants] are adept, and they create obstacles for sentient 
beings; according to others, the Soma deities are the adepts, and they protect sentient 
beings; according to others, the gods of love (kdmadevatdh) are the adepts, and they 
cause the intoxication of love and the ejaculation of semen on the part of sentient 
beings; according to others, some evil deities are adept, and some cause stupefaction, 
some confusion, some ruination, some aversion, some death, and some cause the 
uprooting of trees and lingas; these many sorts cause trifling calamitous actions, 
invisibly. With these, [there are] these evil deities, Mdra’s attendants, [89.15] they 
are adept, and they, with these ones of trifling intelligence, who are the agents of 


sudden concepts,' become the gurus of fools, and provide the teaching of dharma. 


'  Sadyah-pratyaya-karakair. Presumably the neurotic impulses we all get when we feel we 
must take care of some trifling issue instantaneously. Verses quoted from the root Tantra 
identify these as resulting from the viya-tattva: "What’s called the ‘poison-reality’ is the cause 
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Knowledge is the conceptual essence of those untainted by the poison of passion; for 
such a one there is (in reality) no injunction to passion, [for him] there is (actually) 
no injunction to Siva/spotless poison, [for him] there is no (real) injunction to 
penetrating the invisible by spotless atomic, sambhavite or saktic direct perception 
(nirafijana-dnava-Sambhava-sakta-pratyaksa),' (so) he, even though he may be a 
pandit, is (really just) a paSu (for believing in the commands of Siva).? Delighting in 
the service of all sentient beings, [he] wanders about begging; solitary, he goes about 
without companion, with his own interests ruined. Even in the world it is well known 
that "having one who’s own interests ruined is foolishness." Therefore this command 
by ParameSsvara, providing the fruit of [89.20] enjoyment and liberation, coming by 
means of an uninterrupted succession, is attained by the grace of the guru. It was 
stated by ParameSsvarah, or the omniscient one-- 

There is no mother similar to the guru, and there is no father similar to the 
guru; 

Whoever causes one to cross over the terrifying, difficult- to-cross ocean of 
transmigration | | 
of sudden- 


concepts (sadyah-pratyaya-kdrakam)." (page 92, line 8). 


' These are the three updyas of the Trika Saivite Tradition~see discussion of the dyava, sakta, 
and Sambhava updyas in Chapter 7 of this dissertation. 


2 Pasu is a term from the Saiva tradition for the common man, short of realization of basic 
identity as /Svara. Nirafjana according to Apte is also an epithet of Siva. Certainly 
Pundarika is slighting the Saivite gurus by saying that even the Pandits of the Saivite tradition 
are pasus-since a pagu is an early stage initate who has not yet learned of his essential divine 
nature as Siva and therefore still has a ‘beastly’ nature. Pundarika however betrays some 
ignorance of the more detailed aspects of the Trika doctrine, since in Abhinavagupta’s 
formulations it is individual realization, not some command from Siva, that guides the 
initiate’s behavior. 


LoL 


He, the guru, provides the initiation to the student, after hundreds of yojanas| 
{89.25] The provider of enjoyment and liberation is the initiation that gives 
freedom. | | 

In this way, recognizing that those great fools are in many ways overcome by 
great confusion, because of having minute intelligence, [ParameSvarah] does them a 
favor, and enjoins that command; and they are greatly delighted, [thinking] "we are 
liberated by the guru’s grace. Now we do! everything: we cause what is impure to 
be eaten, we scandalously cohabit, we take life, we lie, we take and don’t give, we 
drink liquor, etc." In this way they do many sorts of evil activities for the sake of 
[yogic] perfection. [89.30] And the [yogic] perfection of their body does not come 
about through the grace of Paramesvara’s command, and they do not know the past, 
present, and future; in the end, they die, the body is burnt by fire, or eaten by dogs, 
birds, etc. There is no jfva that becomes Siva, nor insight, nor a vajra possessor. In 
this way, all of them, having trifling mantra deities, following the authority of the 
Maras, are to be considered by the yogis who delight in the knowledge of the 
supremely indestructible. By these ones who are governed by trifling mantras, there 
is no taking possession of the vajra. And it was stated by the Bhagavan in the 


Nadmasamgiti, in the praise of the mirror-knowledge, by the seventh Sloka, as follows- 


[90.1] With wide-open eyes of lightning’s fire, the thunderbolt’s flames as his 
hair| 
One who’s taken possession of the lightning bolt, the great possessor, of a 


' Kurmah, \st pers. plural, indicative. 
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hundred eyes, of lightning eyes} } (Nadmasamgiti 7.7)! 

Likewise, in the Tantrardja, in the Consecration chapter, with the eighty-ninth 
verse, the taking possession of the body etc. is described, [90.5] as follows-- 

By taking possession of the body, the yog/, through the influence of the [three] 
qualities of the material world, performs the bodily-deeds,” 

By taking possession of speech, the speaker [becomes] the three world 
conqueror of the gods, serpents, and demons} 

By taking possession of the thinking, one knows everything that has been and 
will be, residing in the heart of others, 

Having become awakened by taking possession of knowledge, [he] becomes 
the guru of gurus, possessed of magical powers, the single teacher. ! ! 


[90.10] (Kalacakratantra 3.89)? 


' Davidson’s edition, verse 73: “Having terrible eyes blazing like a vajra (vajrajvdld) and 
with hair blazing like a vajra, he is VajraveSa, in exalted possession, with a hundred eyes, 
eyes of a vajra." I disagree with Davidson’s reading of 73a. The Sanskrit reads vajra-jvala- 
kardla-akso. Davidson reads this as vajra-jvdld-akara-akso. Kardla = gaping, opening 
wide, formidable, etc. 

@ See next footnote. 


3 The commentary on KCT 3.89 reads as follows: "The body etc." Here, by taking 
possession of the body the yogi, being possessed by the lightning bolt of the deity’s body, 
through the influence of material qualities, i.e. because of the intrinsic nature of terrifying, 
pacifying [etc. actions?], the student performs the kdyakytyam. Just as the fierce 
Bodhisattvas fly through the sky, likewise the student travels through hell, revolves the 
invisible mandala etc., produces (or uproots, taking the Sarnath editors’ emendation) the 
mountain; thus [the student] performs this sort of bodily action, being possessed by the 
dightning bolt of the divine deity’s body. Similarly, by taking possession of the speech, the 
speaker becomes the conqueror of the three worlds of the gods, serpents and asuras. Just 
like MafljuSri, so even the foolish student becomes possessed by the lightning bolt of divine 
speech--this is the interpretation. Likewise, the student, by taking possession of the thought 
of the divine deity, knows everything residing in the hearts of others, everything invisible, 
past, future, and present. Thus the interpretation of taking possession of the thought. Now. 
by the force of the memory traces of prior births the taking possession of knowledge takes 
place in instances, then it is perfected in the magdala. One hecomes a Buddha, a guru even 
of the guru, i.e. the one who’s attained the five super knowledges becomes the master of the 
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Hence, because of lack of absorption in the thunderbolt, those who are 
absorbed in trifling deities do not become providers of the fruit of Buddha-hood. ! 

Let Buddha-hood stand in the meantime as what’s called the rulership of the 
three worlds. By these who are absorbed in the limited [approach],' the sword, 
nectar, elixirs etc. are also not mastered. Why is that? Because a guru who imparts 
ParameSvara’s command is the robber of someone else’s property. Because in this 
regard, if by the grace of the command of the guru the three worlds’ kingdom were 
for great fools the place of omniscience here [90.15] in this birth, then what would be 
the purpose in the guru’s poverty and suffering? And there would also be no state of 
perfection (or mastery) in alchemy. In this sense, there is no place of omniscience 
that is devoid of the pair of provisions of knowledge and merit from other births. 
Therefore, assistance to sentient beings should be undertaken for the sake of the 
collection of merit and knowledge. It was stated by the Bhagavan in the fifth chapter, 
by the sixty-sixth verse-- 


The conscious beings [become] buddhas, yet the other [does] not [become] a 


ten stages. "Buddha" is a polite expression. The same is true for rddhimdn (possessed of 
magical power) and ekaSdstr (the one teacher). This is the interpretation of the characteristics 
of taking possession of body, speech, thought, and knowledge. (kdyetyddind| iha kdyavesena 
yogi devatakdyavajrenadhisthitah san prakytigunavasa raudra-Sdnta-svabhdvat kayakrtyam 
karoti Sisyah| yathd krodhd bodhisattvah kurvanti dkdsa-gamanam, tatha Sisyah karoti patdla- 
gamanam, mandalddikam adrstam vartayati, parvatam utpdd[t]ayati ityddi-kdyakytyam karoti 
divya-devata-kdya-vajrenddhisthitah sanniti| tathad vagavesena vadi tribhuvana-vijayi deva- 
nagasuranam bhavati| yathd mafijusris tathd mirkho'pi Sisyo devatd-vdg-vajrenadhisthito 
bhavatiti niyamah| tathd divya-devata-cittaveSena sisyah sarvam para-hrdaya-gatam jridyate 
‘titandgatam vartamdnam adrstam sarvam iti cittdvesa-niyamah\ atha pirva-janma- 
vdsandvasena kvacij-jnanaveso bhavati tadd mandale siddhyati| buddho bhavati guror api 
gurur iti paficdbhijfnd-labhi dasSa-bhamisvaro bhavati\ buddha ityupacdra-vacanam| rddhimadn 
ekaSastapyevam| kdya-vdk-citta-jAdnddhisthdna-laksana-niyamah| | (Rinpoche et al 
1994a:86). 

' Praddesika-dveSair. 
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Buddha; the great one [mahdn] is found here in the world’s realm; 
[90.20] By paying homage to them, also, the unmeasured state of being is cut off, 
because it’s without mental activity [nirvikalpdae]; | 

Because, causing injury, the yogi goes to hell, beginning with the terrifying 
[hell], ending with the great [hell], 

Therefore, even when the thinking is purified, one should not create opposition 
to wise or unwise people. | | (Kdlacakratantra 5.66) 

Hence one should provide assistance to sentient beings for the sake of 
gathering merit, [and] for the sake of gathering knowledge one should perform the 
meditation on the knowledge of the supremely indestructible.[90.25] Without the 
intention of [helping] sentient beings, there is no gathering of merit; without the 
meditation on the knowledge of the supremely indestructible, there is also [no] 
gathering of knowledge--such is the Tathdgata’s heart. It was stated by the Bhagavan 
in the fifth chapter, with the seventy-second verse, as follows-- 

The sinful thinking of conscious beings arises, Oh ruler of men, governed by 
Mara’s attendants; 

Yet the devotion to merit and knowledge provides happiness, governed always 
by the Bodhisattvas; | 
[91.1] [They] attain nirvana by means of this joyful covenant, having destroyed the 
addictions and the mdras; 

Therefore the Mdrds create for them, on a daily basis, many obstacles. ! | 


(KGlacakratantra 5.72) 
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Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, by union with the great consort 
and the supremely indestructible, the practice in one’s own thinking is to be 
performed [91.5] for the purpose of liberation; otherwise, there is no liberation by 
the guru’s command. Why is that? Because the Bhagavdn is the teacher of 
liberation. 

Because of practicing the command, things [dharmdh] become providers of 
liberation to living beings, wherever they may be} 

The victor is the instructor about the path, the provider of liberation, by this 
command | 

If by the grace of the guru’s command there were to be liberation for living 
beings [lit: those with physical bodies], 

Then the compassionate one should not teach liberation by samddhi.| \' 

{91.10] Therefore the yogi should not practice with the mantras of the external 
divinity [that are] for the sake of liberation with the aim of mastery of the worldly 
siddhis. In this sense, the external divinities, [are only] slightly helpful, even when 
mastered; entering into the orifices of the adept, by their power the adept creates the 
slight assistance of the other fierce [pracanda] deities. For the adept who has been 
seized by them, those mastered evil deities become enemies, and at the time of death 
they do not tell [the adept] anything at all. Also, the adept who dies without samddhi 
goes to hell. Now those [external deities] that are mastered, whom do they serve? 


They are like impoverished men. The mastered [external deities] say, "Hey [91.15] 


" The Sarnath editors provide no reference for this verse, and I have not yet found it 
elsewhere. 
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adept! We will perform all the [yogic] restraint for you." If the adept says, "The 
king, having been imprisoned by you [deities], let him be brought here," then they 
will be evasive! [saying], “We are not capable in this domain." In this way, the 
trifling deities, being mastered, will be evasive when it comes to the domain of 
omniscience. Therefore, for those desiring the place of omniscience, what is the use 
of practice with evil deities, and [what is the use of] the command of a guru that has 
as its intrinsic form the characteristic of samsdra? It was stated by the Bhagavan in 
the root Tantra [lettered by me for reference only]-- 

a) As long as one becomes a practitioner of the Siva reality, the lustful reality, 
and the poison-reality, with the [91.20] command (of Paramesvara), there will then 
be no Buddha-reality for men. 

b) The thinking soiled by passion etc. is perishable, [and is] the cause of 
transmigration | 

By the absence of that it is purified, the purified [thinking] lacks the stain of 
prakrti!| |? 

c) It is not reachable at all, [nor] is it to be cast away by any command at al, ! 

It is not to be given, nor is it to be seized; the purified reality is the great 
indestructible. | | 
[91.25] d) The guru is neither the giver [nor] the taker of the purified reality, in any 
circumstances, | 


And the omniscient lord of those lacking the accumulation of merit is one’s 


' Lit: do the evasion, parihdram kurvanti. 


¢ This last line is no different than the basic philosophy ot Sdmkhya-Yoga that aims to isolate 
the purusa from prakrti. 
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own self. !!! 

e) Delight in the service of others is the ultimate provision of merit for men, | 

From the ultimate [comes] the provision of knowledge, from those two, 
ultimate Buddha-hood. | | 

f) There may be a three-fold [reality] in the Siva reality, in the passion reality, 
{and] in the poison reality, | 
[91.30] Yet men do not penetrate the supremely indestructible happiness by the 
guru’s command. | 
[92.1] There may be atomic (dmava), Saiva (Sambhava) or Sdkta penetrating by the 
(guru’s) command, |? 

With the penetrating of the thinking, speech, and body, through sleep, 
dreaming, and waking, | | 

h) [Yet] What is called Siva-reality is according to the command of the guru of 
fools, | 

[With] agitation of the thinking, speaking, and body, [and] ejaculation of the 
semen on the part of the embodied ones [who follow the Saiva-dharma].| | 
[92.5] i) By the grace of the guru’s command, there is what’s called ‘the passion- 
reality.’ | 

They call the poison ‘non-poison,’ and they [call] what is not poison, 
poison. | | 

j) The stationary is made to be moving by the grace of the guru’s command, | 


' Svayam. 
2 These are the three updyas or methods of the Trika Kasmiri Saivite Tantric system (See 
Chapter 8.4 of this dissertation for explanation). 
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What’s called the ‘poison-reality’ is the cause of sudden-concepts (sadyah- 
pratyaya-kdrakam). | |' 

k) The triple reality is not indestructible, [though] it may become pleasant for 
embodied beings, | 
[92.10] By the grace of the guru’s command, therefore, the one who has taken the 
vow Should cause that to come into being. | | 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the meditation with the 
mahdmudrd for the sake of knowledge of the supremely indestructible, is to be 
performed by the one who desires liberation. 

Certainly [someone may argue], if the five superknowledges do not arise 
without the practice of non-ejaculation, then how can there be the five 
superknowledges on the part of Bodhisattvas who’ve departed from the dharma, [or] 
the great ryis, such as Vasistha? Since that will be someone’s opinion, therefore it is 
said [by me, Pundarikah, in response, that]--because in this regard what will be said 
by young people, that there is no practice of asceticism [brahmacaryam] on the part 
of Bodhisattvas--that is not so. Why is that? Because there are two sorts [92.15] of 
ejaculating of the bodhicitta. As for the two sorts of ejaculating of the bodhicitta on 
the part of sentient beings: one is because of the influence of good and bad karma; 
the second is through the influence of the control of the thinking (citta-vaSitd-vaSdat). 
In that sense, the ejaculating through the influence of karma, that has as its purpose 
the wandering around in transmigration; the ejaculating under the control of the 


thinking has as its intention the showing the path to those perplexed by karma in the 
" See line 89.16. 
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transmigration circle.' Just as for those who have lost the path and fallen by the 
wayside in the Vindhya forest, there is no seeing? the path without someone who 
points out the path, likewise for those who have fallen by the wayside in samsdra, 
there is no progress on the path without someone to point out the path. If there is no 
seeing [of the path] by someone who points out the path, [92.20] then there is no 
path. Or [if] the guide to the path did not arrive via a previously purified path, then 
again there is no path. Or [if he] does not understand the language of those who have 
lost the path, then again there is no path. Having seen the fear of those who have 
lost the path, there should be no fear on the part of the one whose path has not been 
lost. In this way, Bodhisattvas enter into samsdra for the purpose of aiding sentient 
beings, not because of the ripening of their karma. If the Bodhisattvas, who are 
masters of the ten stages, who have transcended the ten perfections, who have 
attained the ten powers, were to wander in samsdra because of the ripening of their 
karma, then there would be no liberation for sentient beings. The instruction about 
the path cannot be taught by one who does not know the path [92.25] to those who do 
not know the path, like the blind leading the blind. Therefore the incarnation of 
Bodhisattvas is for the sake of sentient beings. Yama's attendants told me,’ lord of 
the world, for the sake of sentient beings at the time of [their] entry into hell, that-- 
"Even those who are liberated from the bonds of existence grasp onto 


existence for the sake of sentient beings, | 


’ See below, 92:25--the second ejaculating is a conscious decision process for the incarnation 
of Bodhisattvas who see the path sentient beings must follow, and point it out to them. 


° The Sarnath editors added -gama-, so it would read, there is no attaining a view of the path. 
3 This is one of Pundaritka’s rare self-references. 
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They do not abandon the fruits of karma over time because they are the 
teachers of the purpose of its voidness."} | 

The turbidities of their thinking have been burnt by the fire of understanding, 
thoroughly, [and] they are constantly possessed of tender mercy, | 
[92.30] We honor those Buddhas who delight in the purpose of sentient beings, and 
whose behavior is unfathomable. | | 
[93.1] In this way, for those who are possessed of many qualities, and whose 
addictions and obscurations have been incinerated, there is the merest twinkling of 
addiction and obscuration, having the nature of activity for the sake of sentient 
beings, in order that they may take birth; otherwise, there would be no teaching 
about the path to sentient beings. Without the path, there would be for sentient 
beings no exit from beginningless samsdra, because there would be no contact with 
Bodhisattvas. For this reason, the earlier bodhicitta was made firmly fixed by the 
Bodhisattvas. The binding of this [earlier] bodhicitta is twofold: [it is bound] by 
dispassion towards wisdom, and by passion towards wisdom. Just as' there is [93.5] 


one [type of] binding of mercury (siitaka) by the combination of vapor and 


' Yatha—see 93.11 for correlative. 

2 The following line, ‘some remains, some evaporates,’ (Kifcit tisthati, kificit prapaldyati) 
makes clear that evaporation and deposition are intended. Ray gives the following description 
of the svedani-yantram from the Rasaratnasamuccayah 9.5: “A pot with boiling water has its 
mouth covered with a piece of cloth and the substance to be steamed is placed on it, and a 
second pot is arranged in an inverted positicn over the rim of the first. Ray provides a 
diagram in Figure 30c (Ray 1956:189--the citation in the index on page 492 should read 189. 
not 139). Though we could argue for other definitions, the possibilities don’t make much 
sense in this context. MW does list “Indian spikenard" as one of the definitions of samnydsa. 
citing Lexicons. The spikenard is nardostachys jatamansi. Though Dash includes jafd madmst 
in his Materia Medica (Dash 1987:165-6), he describes no therapeutic uses, and the term does 
not appear as a plant name in Caraka or Susfruta. Samnydsa is also a term for epilepsy in 
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fire and salt (vig) for the oxidizing of iron, etc. Of the two, the mercury bound by 
the combination of vapor and what's deposited, fanned by an intense fire, stays 
somewhat, [and] escapes somewhat. What is bound by the intense fire that oxidizes 
all iron and gems, whenever that is fanned by an intense fire, [it] does not escape; 
from that itself there arises an internal state, by the influence of the internal oxidizing 
of the food,' as follows-- 

Smoke, and vapor,’ and the leap of the frog, ! 
[93.10] Motion, and motionless, are the five states of the rasa. | | 

Similarly, through the strength of the practice of meditation, the internal state 
of the bodhicitta comes into being, according to the distinctions of soft, middle, what 
is beyond measure,’ and what is immeasurably beyond measure.* The binding by the 
combination of vapor and what’s deposited is the binding of the bodhicitta; that 
[binding is accomplished] through the power of the meditation on the non-permanent 
person, by directly perceiving the universe of the earth, etc., [and] by dispassion 
towards wisdom. Just as even in the combination of the vapor and what’s deposited 
there is the consumption of the mercury (rasa) with the food and metal, over a period 


of time, [and] by the consumption [of the rasa] with the food there arises [93.15] an 


SuSruta (Bhishagratna 1916{3}:287-8), though this is not an relevant meaning here. In the 
medical literature, svedana, literally ‘sweating’ is induction of therapeutic sweating by the 
patient (diaphoretic measures) or fomentation, the application of warm moist substances to 
parts of the body afflicted by pain. 


' Presumably what is referred to here is the further ‘oxidation’ of the mercury when it is 
consumed in pill form and digested in the fire of the stomach. During the alchemical process, 
then, the rasa—here the mercury--is ‘consumed’ by the food and metal, so that it takes on, or 
is believed to persist, only in an internal state; i.e. it becomes invisible. 


2 Literally ‘hissing’ (citi-citi). 
3 Adhimatra. 
4 Adhimatradhimatra. 
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internal state [of the rasa]; likewise, by meditation on the transient person, by 
meditation on the universe of earth, etc., there arises an internal state because of the 
destruction of the insensate aggregates, constituents, and consciousness-bases. What’s 
called ‘internal state’ is the attainment of a stage.' In this regard, the stage is 
twofold--the stage that is free of passions, and the stage of the completely perfected 
Buddha. On account of the stage, [there arises] magical power: the magical power 
of a single form, and the magical power of all forms. Similarly there are the five 
super knowledges and the six super knowledges. Likewise there is the seeing of the 
name of the goal (artha-samkhyd-darsSanam) and the seeing of the name of all the 
goals. Similarly, there is the language that consists of the name of a sentient being, 
and that consists of the name of all sentient beings. [93.20] Likewise the doctrine- 
teaching characterized by the calculation of a sentient being, and characterized by the 
reckoning of all sentient beings. Likewise the nirvana with a false remainder, and 
without a false remainder. Likewise the non-essentiality of the person, [and] the non- 
essentiality of the thing. Likewise the meditation on the four noble truths, [and] the 
perfected concentration (samadhi) on the voidness of their intrinsic nature, and on the 
non-existence of all things. In this way, depending on the different stage, the activity 
for the sake of sentient beings is twofold. In this sense, through attaining the first 
stage, one sees the invisible goal delimited by the worldly realm; from attaining the 
second stage, [one sees the invisible goal] delimited by the second worldly realm in 
the ten directions; from attaining the third stage [93.25], [one sees the invisible goal] 


delimited by the fourth worldly realm in the ten directions; from attaining the fourth 


' Bhami-labhah, presumably one of the ten bodhisatrva stages. 
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stage, [one sees the invisible goal] delimited by the eight worldly realms in the ten 
directions; from attaining the fifth stage, [one sees the invisible goal] delimited by 
the sixteen worldly realms in the ten directions; from attaining the sixth stage, [one 
sees the invisible goal] delimited by the thirty-two worldly realms in the ten 
directions; from attaining the seventh stage, [one sees the invisible goal] delimited by 
the sixty-four worldly realms in the ten directions; from attaining the eighth stage, 
[one sees the invisible goal] delimited by the one hundred and twenty eight worldly 
realms in the ten directions; from attaining the ninth stage, [one sees the invisible 
goal] delimited by the two hundred and fifty-six worldly realms in the ten directions; 
from attaining the tenth stage, [one sees the invisible goal] delimited by the five 
hundred and twelve worldly realms in the ten directions; [93.30] from attaining the 
eleventh stage, one sees the invisible goal delimited by the one thousand and twenty 
four worldly realms in the ten directions.’ In this way, there are worldly realms 
characterized by the numbers two thousand [times] three thousand [i.e. six hundred 
thousand]. What’s called one thousand is the earth’s worldly realm, one thousand 
each, from the middle, above and below. Below, above, to the east, to the west, to 
the north and to the south, to the southwest, northeast, northwest and southeast. 
Likewise for the two thousand. Then what’s called the great thousand (i.e. million)? 
is the great number of [94.1] worldly realms. There is seeing of the invisible goal in 


them on the part of the completely perfected Buddha, not on the part of those devoid 


' The phrase adrstartha-samdarsanam is understood from the first Stage through all the 
following stages, as evidenced by its synonym appearing with the eleventh stage, paroksdrtha- 
samdar§anam. 


@ Compare with Italian, where mille is one thousand, milli-one, or a" great thousand" is a 
million, “-one" being the suffix indicating a great or large version of the root word. 
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of passion. There is attainment of these Tathdgata stages by the moments of pleasure 
of the great indestructible, arisen from passion for wisdom.' The first attainment of a 
stage is with the eighteen hundred [moments] attained that are characterized by non- 
ejaculation. By this number, ending with the twelfth stage,” there is attainment of the 
twelve stages by the twenty-one thousand six hundred indestructible drops, up until 
the end of the twelve limbs. From the cessation of the twelve transits, there is [94.5] 
cessation of the twelve astrological signs; from the cessation of the twelve months, 
there is cessation of the three hundred and sixty days.’ From cessation of the three 
hundred and sixty days, there is cessation of the twenty-one thousand six hundred 
ghatikds.* In this way, just as it is externally, there is [also] in the body the cessation 
of the breaths of the sixty gharikds;’ through the cessation of the breaths, there is 
cessation of the body, by the indestructible moments of the bodhicitta. Just as 
mercury (Sétaka) is oxidized, having consumed the iron and gems, [and] grasping 
their great passion (mahdrdga), it remains, not as an insensate constituent. With that 
great passion it creates contact in these metals, [and] those [94.10] metals become 
white;® small stones become gems. Likewise, the bodhicitta that has come into 


' This is an important doctrinal distinction--the central role of passion in attaining the twelve 
Stages of the Tathdgata-—not exactly the same as the twelve stages of the bodhisattva. 


2 1800 x 12 = 21,600. 


3 This is the idealized year of twelve months of thirty days each = three hundred sixty, not 
three hundred sixty-five--sasfyuttaraSatatraya. 

“ Normally a ghafikd is a period of twenty-four minutes, so that there are sixty per day. 
Here, however, the term is used for the four-second period assumed for each inbreath- 
outbreath cycle. There are 1440 minutes in a twenty-four hour day = 86,400 seconds per 
day. 86,400 + 4 = 21,600 inbreath-outbreath cycles per day. 

> Of the ghatikd-samkhyd-Svdsdndm. 


6 Lit: devoid of blackness, kdlika-rahitani. 
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existence, having consumed the aggregates, constituents, and consciousness bases 
together with the breaths, grasping their great passion, it remains, and it is not 
insensate. By that passion, through the influence of merit, in those sentient beings in 
whom it creates authority, in them it becomes a superknowledge, not completely 
perfected Buddha-hood; just as the lack of blackness on the part of the metals that 
have been penetrated by the rasa is not a lack of being an insensate constituent. 

When there is joining together of the oxidized metals with the rasa, then there will be 
the lack of being an insensate constituent. Then, on account of mutual [94.15] union, 
there will be no constituent-ness of the constituent, no mercury-ness of the mercury, 
because of the lack of its prior intrinsic nature. In this way, there is no constituent- 
ness of the body constituents that have become one together with the thinking, [and] 
there is no thinking-ness of the thinking, since it lacks the memory traces of prior 
samsdra. Hence it was stated by the Bhagavan, “what thinking there is, that thinking 
is non-thinking" (A-, S-, Pr- 3).' In this way, according to the path stated in many 
ways, the five super knowledges are to be recognized on the part of the gods /Svara 
(Siva) etc., [who are] the masters of the eight stages, and also on the part of the 
Bodhisattvas.* The five super knowledges however do not exist on the part of the ryis 
Vasistha etc. [94.20] Why is that? Because of the proof of the Rémdyana, [Mahda- 
]Bhdrata etc. In this regard, in the Rdmdyana, it is heard, in Valmiki’s statement, 


that the taking of Sita’s hand [in marriage] is performed by the god Rama at the 


' Astasahasrikaprajfaparamita. 

2 In the AbhidharmakoSah and Bhasyam, I§varah is used as a generic name for ‘God’ as 
theistic creator of the universe. In rebutting theistic doctrine Vasubandhu says (2.64.comm.): 
"there is no god, man, or principal person who is the cause of the whole world." (aa punah 
Sarvasyaiva jagatah iSvara-purusa-pradhdnddikam kdranam iti. Vasubandhu 1975:101). 
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astrological point designated by Vasistha. By the grace of the astrological 
configuration given by Vasistha, Rama, having lost his kingdom, entered the forest, 
and Sita was constantly suffering.’ Likewise it was also said-- 

The fruit of prior karma is to be enjoyed; the planet and the lunar 
constellation are meaningless, | 

By the astrological configuration designated by Vasistha, Janaka’s daughter 
shared in suffering. | | 
[94.25] Likewise, in the [Mahd]-Bhdrata, in Vydsa’s speech, it is heard that "those 
among the Kauravas and Pandavas who will enter the Kuruksetra in the new moon 
(amd-va[a]syd)* will be victorious." Having heard this statement, the Pandavas 
entered [the Kuruksetra] on the thirteenth [digit of the moon], [and] the Kauravas 
entered on the new moon. Among them, those who entered on the thirteenth, they 
became victorious, and those who entered on the new moon, they died. As a result 
there is the statement by bad rsis in this regard; [they claim] that by a brdhmana’s 
statement the new moon was produced in the thirteenth [digit of the moon] through 
the joining the moon and sun together as one.’ Yet that does not make sense. Why? 
[94.30] Because there is no such thing as the destruction of the fifteenth digit of the 


moon. In this context, there is no destruction of the fifteenth digit of the moon in the 


' Presumably the point is that if Vasisthah possessed the five superknowledges, he would not 
have chosen the astrological conjunction that—Pundarikah is implying--led to Rama and Sita’s 
suffering. 


2 According to the etymology give in Monier-Williams, this literally means ‘dweiling at 
home,’ referring to the time when the moon dwells with the sun, at the new moon--this adds 
an interesting twist to the solar-source ideas in Sanskrit thought. 


3 T.e. that the new moon really occurred at the thirteenth digit, so that Vasistha’s prediction 
was true. 
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thirteenth [digit of the moon]. By whatever day of the week, and by whatever 
constellation the thirteenth [digit] is produced, by that day of the week, and by that 
constellation, it is nowhere, ever, possible for there to be a new moon. For this 
reason, [whatever] they' imagined from their astrology was not considering the 
situation by means of the five superknowledges. Thus the ancient teaching [was] for 
those of erroneous and sinful views. As it has been said in regard to this-- 

"When churning the ocean of milk at the time of King Vali,” there issued forth 


Uccaihsrava,’? Airavana,* the Kaustubha,° [94.35] the Pdrijdtaka [tree], the Apsara,° 
p 


uw? 


Laksmi, the moon-nectar, and the kdlakita [poison];"’ such in fact is the ancient 


teaching’s [95.1] claim. If this were the case, then there would be no lunar day, no 
solar day, no month, no constellation, and no year in the kingdom of the blind, 
because there would be no rising or setting of the moon or the sun. Since the moon, 
sitting in the ocean, would not experience the constellations, there would be no taking 
of the digits such as pratipad,* nor would there be any rising or setting of the sun, 


nor the enjoyment of the seven days of the planets Mars etc. Just as, indeed, in the 


' The sages and the warriors. 


2 This is King Bali, the demon king who was oppressing the universe. Visau assumed the 
dwarf form, successfully solicited from Bali the boon of as much land as he could cover in 
three steps, then assumed his cosmic form, and strode over heaven and earth, thus returning 
these to Indra, and leaving the netherworld to Bali. 


3 Indra’s horse, with long ears. 
* Or Airavata, Indra’s elephant, ‘from the ocean,’ ira, or, ‘possessing lots of food and drink’. 


> Kaustubha is the name of the jewel worn on Krsna or Visgu’s chest; the etymology of the 
name is unclear. 


6 Rambha—the embracer, she’s considered the most beautiful woman in Indra’s paradise. 

” Kalakutah—‘the fraudulent trick of time:I’ or ‘the deceit of the black one;’ or ‘the pinnacle 
of time/the black.’ 

8 ‘Access,’ the first day of the lunar half-month. 
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HiranyakaSapa’s' kingdom there were no days, etc. Into that clan [95.5] Bali was 
born, after the passage of time. Then the ocean was churned by the devas and 
asuras. [Some may ae that] "Then it was not this moon, it was the moon on 
ISvara’s crest." That statement doesn’t make sense. From the desire for that very 
moon [on Iévara’s crest] Andhaka? ended up dying.? That the kalakuta poison 
emerged is also not true; previously Iévara [already] had a dark blue throat, did he 
not, because of consuming the kdlakuta poison at the time of King Bali.* It is 
similarly untrue that Airavana, Uccaihsrava, Laksm1, the Kaustubha, and the Amrta 
emerged [from the churning]; since, in the fight with Andhaka [prior to the churning] 
all the devas {already] had their individual insignias, and rode their individual 
vehicles. Then there . the statement of bad rsis, that by the curse of Durvasas,° 
Indra’s magical power entered into the ocean. That is not true. Nor were the other 
devas deprived of their magical power by Indra’s curse. By this series of statements, 
all the ancient dharmas are false. It was stated by the Bhagavan in the fifth chapter, 
with the one hundred and eighty-second verse, that the ancient dharmas are false, as 
follows-- 

Laksmi, and the horse Uccaihsravas, the lord of elephants Surataru,° the 


Apsara, the Kaustubha (jewel), 


' This name doesn’t appear in the dictionaries. Hiranyakasipu was the daitya king Visnu tore 
to pieces in his Narasimha (man-lion) incarnation. 


2 ‘Blind,’ name of an Asura. 
3 Maranam upagatah. 


° Therefore, according to Pundarika, one cannot claim that Siva drank the kdlakiifa poison at 
the churning of the ocean of milk. 


2 An ancient, irascible rsih. 
6 He of delighting sound. 
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The Moon nectars;' if these arose at the churning of the ocean in heaven, the 
atmosphere and in Bali’s kingdom, } 

{95.15] There would have been no moon, no solar day, no lunar days, nor even the 
collection of seasons, in Andhaka’s kingdom; 

He also, after that one who died because of greed for ISa’s half-moon, he Bali 
[also died]. | |” 

For this reason, the deliberations of the ancient world are not true. 

Then there is the wicked statement by the Brahmarsis, that “here, at first, the 
Veda-teaching was innate, afterwards the teaching taught by the omniscient one was 
created [i.e. not natural]. Therefore the Vedadharma is superior." Then it is also 
said, "the Vedadharma must be superior, because afterwards came the dharma [95.20] 
of the omniscient one." What is the contradiction in this? First the great darkness 
arose innately, without an illuminator of the path of omniscience; afterwards, for the 
sake of its destruction, the world of the sun,’ the illuminator of all the paths, came to 
be. Of these two, the great darkness and the light, the innate darkness is not 
superior, it is not favored by those with eyes. In the same way, the earlier 
Vedadharma, innate, and eldest, did not illuminate the path to nirvana; afterwards, 


for the sake of its destruction, the youngest (kanistha) dharma of the omniscient one, 


" Indu-piyusani. 

2 This is not a Laghu-kdlacakratantra verse. Conceivably it could have come from the root 
Tantra, though Pundarikah usually cites the root Tantra by name. Though we can always 
consider the possibility that Pundarikah had a different edition of the verses of the 
laghutantra, a look at the verse and commentary of 5.182 we do have, and its context, do not 
support such a claim. Perhaps Pundarika composed the verse himself for the sake of his 
argument. 


3. Sahasra-kirand-loka, the world of a thousand light rays; the name is related to the Hindu 
name for the crown cakra, the sahasrara, or thousand-rayed center. 
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illuminating the path to nirvana, came into being. Of these two, of the Vedadharma 
and the dharma of the omniscient one, the Vedadharma, innate, [and] oldest, [95.25] 
is not preferred by the knowers, just as the great darkness [is not preferred] by those 
with eyes. So, between the eldest and the youngest, the youngest is the best. 
Therefore, by the practice of the knowledge of the supremely indestructible, nirvana 
comes to be, not the inclination towards ejaculation by the Vedadharmas. 

Similarly, the deliberations of the ancients, beginning with the fish and ending 
with Kalkin,’ are meaningless. This Buddha Bhagavan [is said by the brahmanas to 
be] the ninth incarnation of Vasudeva, and Kalkin the tenth. The Buddha, because of 
the great illusion in the Kaliyuga, will by trickery corrupt the sacrificial dharma; he 
will corrupt the combat dharma, the rites for the ancestors, the doctrine of the castes, 
the slaughter [of animals], telling lies, [95.30] the seizure of unmarried girls,’ 
perverse behavior [driven] by passion, harshness of language,” slander,‘ idle talk,” 
coveting of another’s property,° murder,’ heresy,* injury to all sentient beings, 
destruction of one’s own family, the ksatriya dharma providing the fruit of heaven,’ 
the statements of the great rsi Vyasa, the [Mahd]-Bhdrata, the words of the 
[Bhdgavad]-Gitd, [and] the words of the Veda. Having corrupted these, he will teach 


‘Le. the incarnations of Visyu. 
2 Adattd-dddnam. 

3 Parusyam. 

* Paisunyam. 

> Sambhinnapralapa. 

6 Abhidyd. 

” Vydpada. 

8 Mithyddrsti. 

9 Te. leading to death in battle. 
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the obverse! dharma to the Sudras etc. [96.1] Namely--that the perfection in 
generosity, the moral rectitude perfecticn, the tranquility perfection, the courage 
perfection, the meditation perfection, the wisdom perfection, the method perfection, 
the concentration (pranidhi) perfection, the knowledge perfection--these ten 
perfections are to be fulfilled by the Bodhisattvas. Friendly thinking is to be 
practiced towards all sentient beings; compassionate thinking is to be practiced 
towards all sentient beings; assistance to all sentient beings is to be practiced; the 
actions not to be practiced are the ten inauspicious acts: taking of life, lying, taking 
of young woman, erroneous action [driven by] passion, [96.5] harshness,’ slander, 
idle speech, coveting another’s property, murder, [and] heresy. Having awakened the 
Sudras etc. from the repetitions of these wrong dharmas, having made them shave 
their heads, he will make them into bhiksus wearing red robes. Those previously 
distinguished as being on the side of the demons, who have not been killed in battle 
by Vasudeva, having caused the corruption of the Bradhmanas with him, will go to 
hell; therefore this Buddha-illusion was created by Visnu, for the sake of sending to 
hell the Sudras etc. who have previously sided with the demons. Hence [the 
brahmins claim] the Buddha is an incarnation [of Visnu]. 

[96.10] Kaikin, furthermore, having been born as the son of the brdhmana 
YaSas in the realm of Sambhala, [being in fact] Vasudeva, having mounted his rock- 


horse,° having killed aii the barbarians with arrows‘ made of darbha grass, having 
' False~vaparita. 


° Raksa. 
3 The type is broken in my copy of the Sarnath edition for the sibilant s -- Saila-asva. 


* Salla—the translation ‘arrow’ is tentative: the word is cited in both Apte and MW only trom 
Lexicons, where it means a frog, bark, rind; however, a Sala is a dart, spear, quill of a 
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made an offering of the richly golden sacrificial broth,' he will once again make the 
earth the Brdhmana’s place.” In this way many nonsensical statements were 
concocted by evil rsis at the time of the Buddha’s birth; they [these statements] did 
not previously exist in the recitation of the Veda. In this regard, at the time of the 
primal Buddha’s teaching, it was stated by the Tathdgata in the World-Realm 
[Lokadhatu] chapter [KCT 1.26] that when, at the proper astrological time, the 
barbarian dharma is produced, the destruction of the siddhas’ will take place; the 
laghu-karanGni (unreliable astronomical calculation manuals) will come into existence 
on earth, [96.15] and Manjughosa, after I have been held back for six hundred years, 
will be [born] in the realm of Sambhala, in the Sakya clan, as the son of the lord of 
the gods, in the womb of VijayadevI, YaSas by name, Kalkin--as follows: 

After six hundred years from the first year, the manifest king Yasas will be 
born in [the land] called Sambhala, 

After a eight* hundred years more [there will be] the beginning of the 


barbarian dharma in the land of Makha (India, not Mecca); !° 

porcupine, boar’s bristle; a Salya is a dart, javelin, lance, arrow, etc. 

' This sounds like Soma: RV 9.63.13: "Soma the God, expressed with stones, like Surya, 
floweth on his way,/Pouring the juice within the jar. (14): These brilliant drops have poured 
for us, in stream of solemn sacrifice,/Worshipful laws and strength in kine." (Griffith 

1987 {2}:335). 

@ Brahmanamayim prthvim. 

3 Sarnath editors add -nta- to give "of the doctrines" siddhantanam as in the verse below. 


“ The commentary on 1.26 explains that ndga refers to eight (ndgair iti asta-varsa-Sataih). 
(KCT/VMP 1.77.11). 


> The commentary identities Makha as south of the Sitd river and adorned with ten million 
villages (i.e. a sizeable area) (Sitddaksine makhavisaye kotigrdmavibhisite)--makha reters to 
India, not Mecca as believed by Newman (thanks to David Pingree for pointing this out--see 
discussion in Chapter 10.3.2 of this dissertation). (KCT/VMP 1.77.12-13; Newman 
1987:532-4). See also Newman’s note on the etymology of the barbarian appellation Tajiks 
(KCT/VMP 1.77.13) as central Asian Muslims. (Newman 1987:532.n.4). 
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At that time, ‘corrected’ laghu-karana' should be recognized by men on earth, 
[96.20] There will be destruction of the doctrines on the whole surface of the earth, 
because of the connection with time. ! !? (Kélacakratantra 
1.26)? 


Manjughosa was predicted by the Tathdgata. And he, according to the aim of 


" As is evident from the commentary just preceding KCT 1.26, concurrent with the barbarian 
dharma is the destruction of astronomical textbooks (/yotisa-siddhanta-vindSah) and the 
introduction of the shorter astronomical books (laghu-karana-pravyttir). Pingree explains that 
“Karanas outside of South India are distinguished trom siddhdntas by their emphasis on 
pragmatic rules for computing and their avoidance of astronomical theory. One way in which 
this practical bent in most obviously manifested by the elimination of reliance on the theory of 
the Kalpa or of the Mahayuga in determining the mean motions of the planets; their mean 
longitudes are rather computed from their positions at a given epoch close in time to the date 
of the composition of the karaga, and the longitudes of the planets’ apogees and nodes (except 
for the Moon’s) are considered to be fixed." Pingree also describes "an abbreviated karana, 
dealing almost exclusively with calendric matters, spherical trigonometry, and the computation 
of the positions of the planets... the Dhyanagrahopadhyaya." (Pingree 1981:32) Presumably a 
laghu-karana is ‘an abbreviated’ karana. Pundarika informs us that sphufa = ‘corrected,’ 
and that the term is used ironically, like a mother’s phony promise of candy in order to 
distract her children. (Newman 1987:534 and note 12). The earliest karana we have 
(Suryasiddhanta) dates from 505 c.e., and that before the date of the Khandakhddyaka (665 
c.e.) "both karanas and siddhdntas bore the latter designation." (Pingree 1981:32-33). The 
fact that karanas are referred to in KCT 1.26 strongly suggests that the root 
Laghukdlacakratantra cannot have been composed until mid-7th century at the earliest; 
otherwise how do we reasonably explain the reference in KCT verse 1.26 to a specialized 
type of astronomical text that did not exist prior to the seventh century CE? (One can always 
argue for interpolations, of course.) 


@ [.e. since the correct functioning of the practice of Tantric Yoga is dependent on the correct 
timing of the meditations and yogas, corrupted karanas will lead to incorrect time 
calculations, incorrectly timed meditations and yoga practices, and failure in these rites. The 
Vimalaprabha glosses the term kdlayogah as follows: time is the barbarian dharma. The 
joining of the astronomical textbooks with that [barbarian dharma] is the connection with 
time. (kalah mlecchadharmah, tena siddhantanam yogah kdlayogah) (KCT/VMP 1.77.18-19: 
Newman 1987:535-6). 


3 Newman’s translation reads: "Six hundred years from [this] the first year, the master of men 
YaSas will clearly appear in (the land) called ‘Sambhala.” Naga (8) hundred years after that 
the barbarian dharma will definitely be introduced in the land of Mecca. At that time people 
on the earth should know the sphutalaghukarana. The corruption of the textbooks on all the 
surface of the earth will occur in the yoga of time." (Newman 1987:531). Verse 1.26 marks 
the end of the first section of Chapter 1, the Great teaching specifying the truths of suffering, 
the path, arisal, and cessation produced in the body, speech, and thought (Kdya-vak- 
cittotpatti-duhkha-marga-samudaya-nirodha-satya-nirpaya-mahoddeSsah: \.170.10). 
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the Vajrayana, will create a single clan out of the thirty-five million Brahmarsis 
honoring [king] Suryaratha. Because of that, Mafijughosa will gain the name Kalkin, 
not because of supporting the Brahma caste [as in the Hindu mythological 
explanation]. If Kalki is the son of the brdhmana YaSas, [96.25] then by whom in 
this case is this one kalki [i.e. possessed of cement]? Without wealth, he possesses 
wealth. He is called kalka [an unguent paste like cement, or a tenacious viscous 
sediment, or a doughy mixture] because he unites the [four] castes with the outcastes,' 
so there is the cement paste; hence the one possessed of the cement paste, not 
without the cement paste, he in fact is Kalkf. Furthermore, at the close of the yuga, 
having seen the extreme adharma on the part of the barbarians, having become rock- 
like and unshakable, having manifested the endless supreme horses by the perfected 
meditation of the supreme horse, having by them [by those horses] caused the 
thoughts of the barbarians to flow into his own dharma, he will establish [his own 
dharma]. He will cause the destruction of their dharma, not the ending of their lives. 

It is stated by the Bhagavan, in the Adhydtmaparala, with the forty-eighth [96.30] 
verse-- 
[97.1] The cakra possessor [externally] is the vajra possessor in one’s own body, the 
emienent masters of the gods are the arrested twelve limbs, 

Correct knowledge [internally] is Kalki [externally], the elephants, horses, 

chariots, and soldiers are the four? immeasurables; | 


The one called Rudra is the [knowledge of] pratyeka (buddhas), and Hanuman 


" Varna-avarndnam ektkaranam. 
* Arya here = four, from the four noble truths. 
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is the [knowledge of] Srdvakas [in the bodies] of living beings, 

Sin is the evil of the barbarian’s chief, and [the internal experience] on the 
path of non-virtue is [externally] he of divisive mind (Krnmatih), the giver of 
suffering. } | 
[97.5] (Kdlacakratantra 2.48)' 

Beginning this way, the battle with the barbarians is described by the 
Tathdgata; what is stated in the first chapter [1.161]° is that Kalki will carry off the 
barbarians with stone horses, for the purpose of dragging thinking away from those 
wicked rsis; otherwise, since confused thinking will be generated in the beginning, it 
will not be possible to be awakened.* ‘Therefore what was stated by the Bhagavan 
should be brought about by a bodhisattva who is skilled in means. Hence the ancient 


dharmas are purposeless and questionable. So there is the statement by [97.10] 


' The commentary on KCT 1.26 makes clear the macro-microcosm relationships referred to 
in the verse, with yo bdhye...sa dehe constructions. (KCT/VMP 1.183.13-18; Wallace 
1995:222-223). The suggested emendation of pathi tor -m api in volume | of the Sarnath 
edition is used in the quotation of the verse in volume 3 here. The commentary on KCT 1.26 
makes clear that the emendation is the correct reading. Wallace’s translation: "Within one’s 
own body, Cakri is one who has the vajra; the eminent lords of gods are the twelve 
restrained limbs; Kalki is the right knowledge; the elephants, horses, chariots, and servatns 
are the [four] Immeasurables; Rudra’s name is pratyeka [buddhas|; Haniiman is frdvakas; a 
vicious king of Barbarians is the vice of living beings; and Krnmati, a bestower of suffering. 
is a non-virtue." (Wallace 1995:222). See Wallace’s footnotes to this verse. 


@ KCT 1.161: Destroying the barbarians in battle on the entire surface of the earth with his 
own armies of four divisions,/On Mount Kailasa, at the end of the age, in the city fashioned 
by the gods, the Cakravartin will emerge;/And by Kalki there will be provided as allies 
Rudra, Skandha, the lord of elephants, and even Harita/as well as stone horses, the best 
elephants, kings with golden chariots, swordsmen, and mercenaries.// See Sarnath 
Vol.1.154.17-20. (Yuddhe mlecchadn hanan yah sakala-bhuvi tale cdtur-angaih sva-senyaih/ 
kaildsddrau yugdnte sura-racita-pure cakravarttydgamisyat| rudram skandam ganendram 
harim api ca sakhin ddsyate kalkina ca/ Saila§van varanendran kanaka-ratha-nypan Sastra- 
hastan bhatdms ca\|\.) There is no Vimalaprabhd on this verse. I would take the meaning of 
1.161.c-d as that Kalki, as the ‘cementer’ will provide to himself as Cakravartin additional 
allies and troops. 


3 Te. if one is raised with the barbarian dharma, it won’t be possible to become enlightened. 
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wicked rsis-- 

The Purdna, Manu’s dharma, the Veda with its subsidiary texts, along with 
the medical texts}! 

The four whose commands are perfected cannot be destroyed by arguments, | | 

The statements of Manu, Vydsa, and VasSistha, together with the Veda, | 

Whoever says that these are unreasonable, he is a bréhman killer. | | 
[97.15] This statement produces confusion in young people, is the erroneous 
statement of wicked ryis, is void of deliberation, and is for the purpose of establishing 
the preeminence of their own caste. 

Certainly (one may argue), if there is an inclination towards passionate 
ejaculation on the part of sentient beings, and if beginningless samsdra [continues] 
because of the power of that [inclination], then for what purpose is the [doctrine of] 
twelve-limbed interdependent origination taught by the Tathdgata? Ignorance etc. are 
said to be the limbs in the three, respectively, addictions, karma, and suffering. So 
from addiction comes karma, from karma comes suffering, and from suffering comes 
addiction yet again. That itself is the cycle of existence, the cause, the fruit, and the 
whole world. There is nothing else, [97.20] whoever the sentient being may be. 
From the voids the dharmas come into existence, and from the dharmas, the voids 
come into existence. By recitations [i.e. by study of the sacred texts] and by 


examples they must be recognized. It will be someone’s opinion in regard to this that 


' The Sarnath editors’ emendation adding a -kam at the end of cikitsayd is unnecessary, and 
adds an extra two syllables to the 16 syllable meter of each line. It is perfectly acceptable to 
have cikitsd in the instrumental singular, indicating that it is included with the preceding list 
of texts. 
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this predilection for ejaculation is not the cycle of samsdra. Therefore it is said [by 
me, Pundarika in response]--because in this sense it is said by immature people that 
[the set of] the twelve limbs of ignorance etc. that arise interdependently, and have as 
their nature addiction, karma, and suffering, is itself the cycle of samsdra--that is not 
so. Why? Because the Bhagavan is the basis of the science of the supremely 
indestructible. Because, in this regard, the Bhagavan is the lightning bolt being, the 
great scientist of the supremely indestructible, [97.25] who has transcended the 
inclination towards samsdra; because they differ from him, the people living in 
samsara (samsdrinah) maintain the science of destruction, and are seized by the 
predilection for samsdra. Therefore the supremely indestructible, the great passion, is 
science; and there is nescience, in this sense, on the part of sentient beings who have 
a beginningless predilection for passion; from that [predilection] there is the source 
of passion, and from passion destruction, and from destruction, aversion. What’s 
called aversion is hatred, and from hatred comes mental stupefaction; what’s called 
mental stupefaction (marcchd) is confusion. So ignorance has the nature of passion, 
hatred, and confusion, and is not [just] a garland of sky flowers.' What's called 
ignorance is addiction; from ignorance comes mental fabrication (samskdra) [that is] 
karma; from mental fabrication comes the limited knowledge (vijfdna) [that is] 
suffering. The first? soft syllable (prathamamrdumdtrda) is body, speech, and thought. 
[97.30] Then from limited knowledge comes the name and form that is addiction; 


from name and form come the six bases of consciousness that are karma; from the 


"Te. something that doesn’t exist. 
2 I’ve boldfaced syllables 1-4 for clarity. 
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six bases of consciousness comes the touch that is suffering; so the second, mid- 
range sound is body, speech, and thought. Then from touch comes the sensation that 
is addiction; from sensation comes the thirst [98.1] that is karma; from thirst comes 
the appropriation that is suffering; the third, immeasurable syllable is body, speech, 
and thought. Then, from appropriation comes the existence that is addiction; from 
existence comes the birth that is karma; from birth comes old age and death that is 
suffering; so the fourth immeasurably immeasurable (adhimdtrddhimdtra) syllable is 
body, speech, and thought. In this way the four syllables, whose nature is body, 
speech, thought, and knowledge, are in each of the three astrological signs, Capricorn 
etc., [98.5] divided into womb, door, and outside. That is to say, when men take 
birth in the month of Capricorn, it is the womb of ignorance; the second month, 
Aquarius, is mental fabrication, the door; the third month, Pisces, is limited 
knowledge, outside; hence the mild syllable consisting of the three months for those 
born in the womb.! Then the fourth month, Aires, is name and form, the womb: the 
fifth month, Taurus, is the six consciousness-bases, the door; the sixth month, 
Geminii, is touch, the outside; thus the middle syllable consisting of the three 
months. Then the seventh month, Cancer, is the womb of sensation; the eighth 
month, Leo, is the door of thirst; the ninth month, Virgo, is appropriation, outside; 
hence the three month-natured third immeasurable syllable. Then the tenth month, 
Libra, is existence, the womb;? [98.10] the eleventh month, Scorpio, is birth, the 


door; the twelfth month, Sagittarius, is old age and death, outside; thus the three 


" Mrdumatra should be separated from gaurbhdjdndm in the Sarnath edition. 
2 Tuld should be separated trom bhavo in the Sarnath edition. 
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month-natured immeasurably immeasurable syllable. In this way, according to the 
divisions of body, speech, thought, and knowledge, the first soft syllable is to be 
known as knowledge, and the fourth is to be known as the body. It was stated by the 
Bhagavan, in the Tantrardja, in the fifth or knowledge chapter, with the one hundred 
and seventieth verse--' 

From karma and addiction suffering arises; and then addiction itself from 
one’s own suffering; 
[98.15] The sentient being wanders in this cycle of samsara, there is no other cause 
with equal result; | 

From the voids the aggregates and dharmas [arise], and when one dies’ here 
then the voids [arise] again from those [aggregates and dharmas], 

[The voids] are knowable by recitation, lamps, flowers, water, the cries of 
animals, by magnifying glass, by acidity, and by seeds. ! !° 

By these examples, such as recitation etc., the arisal and cessation of the 
aggregates is to be known. Just as* there is no destruction of the knowledge of the 
teacher by the recitations, nor non-attainment [of knowledge] by the student; likewise 
no disappearance of the lamp because of the lamp; nor even in the water does the 
moon [disappear] from the moon; [no disappearance of the scent] from flowers 
[becasue of] the scent in a garment; [no disappearance of the fire] from the sun 
' This verse does not match verse 5.170 in either this edition, or Das’ edition. Since this is 
the second instance where Pundarika has quoted the Laghukdlacakratantra and the verse does 


not appear in the extant text, it suggests that he had a slightly different recension of the verses 
at hand when he wrote the Vimalaprabha. 


2 Literally: here, at the end in death: iha marandnte. 
3 See following paragraph for explanation. 
* Bold just for clarity here = first part of phrase: second part begins with similarly below. 
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[because of] the fire in the magnifying glass;’ [no disappearance of the cry] from the 
cry of an animal [because of] the crying out; [no disappearance of the acidity] from 
acidity [because of] irritation of the tongue; [no disappearance of the seed] from the 
seed [because of] the sprout. Similarly the association of the aggregates is because of 
the influence of the predilection and passion for what is perishable. Hence, according 
to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the cycle of samsdra is the passion for the perishable, 
nescience. In this sense, when passion for the perishable is destroyed, then the 
supremely indestructible comes to be. The supremely indestructible is the supreme 
passion. From supreme passion aversion/dispassion is destroyed. What’s called 
dispassion is hatred. From the destruction of hatred comes the great hatred. From 
the great hatred the confusion called mental stupefaction is destroyed. [98.25] From 
the destruction of confusion, the great confusion arises. From the great passion, the 
great hatred, and the great confusion, ignorance consisting of passion, hatred, 
confusion, and pride is destroyed. From the destruction of nescience the great 
nescience arises. In this way, from the cessation of nescience, there is the cessation 
of mental fabrication; from the cessation of mental fabrication, there is the cessation 
of limited knowledge; | from the cessation of limited knowledge, there is the cessation 
of name and form; from the cessation of name and form, there is the cessation of the 
six bases of consciousness; from the cessation of the six bases of consciousness, 
there is the cessation of contact; from the cessation of contact, there is the cessation 


of sensation; from the cessation of sensation, there is the cessation of thirst; from 


' Suryakantah = literally, ‘sun crystal.” As any schoolboy knows, it is possible to start a fire 
with a magnifying glass. 
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the cessation of thirst, there is the cessation of appropriation; from the cessation of 
appropriation, there is the cessation of being; from the [98.30] cessation of being, 
there is the cessation of birth; from the cessation of birth there is the cessation of old 
age and dying. In this way there is the cessation of the twelve limbs. By [their] 
heterogeneity (vaidharmyena), the Bhagavdn’s [twelve] limbs are to be known as 
revealed. 

Certainly [one may argue], if yogis obtained Buddha-hood through the 
destruction of passion for the perishable, then for what purpose does the Tathdgata 
destroy the four--death, aggregates, addictions, and sons of gods (devaputras)?' 
Because then there would be no Buddha-hood through the destruction of the passion 
for the perishable--[99.1]--this will be someone’s view. Therefore it is said [by me, 
Pundarika, in response]--because in this regard it 1s stated by fools that the external 
madras are destroyed by the Tathdgata--that is not true. Why is that? Because of [the 
logic of] prior and subsequent cessation. In this sense, if there is first Buddha-hood, 
and then the destruction of the Mdras, then there would be no manifestation of the 
Buddha. Now if there is first the destruction of Mdra, and then Buddha-hood, why 
do the other transmigrators also not destroy Mara, without [attaining] Buddha-hood? 
[99.5] And then if there is simultaneous destruction of Mara, and likewise 
simultaneously the destruction of Mara is not achieved, in the moment there is Mdra, 
in that moment there would be no Buddha-hood, since the thinking is {still] concealed 


[i.e. unawakened]. In the moment that there is Buddha-hood, in that moment there 


; Devaputra here seems to be used as a code name for brahmans--consistent with Bréhmana 
doctrines about the soul or dtman coming from and returning to the solar deity. 
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would be no Mara, because of the destruction of all obscurations. Therefore, the four 
Madras have the nature of the inclination towards nescience in the body, speech, and 
mind of all sentient beings. Among these, the obscuration of the body is the 
aggregate-mdra; the obscuration of the speech is the addiction-mdra; the obscuration 
of the thought is the death-mdra; the onset of external nescience is the heavenly-son- 
mara. This onset of external nescience on the part of those interested in (pariksaka) 
the fruits of good and bad karma, [99.10] who have immature intellects, and who are 
desirous of the experiences of samsdra, is [expressed] by the mention [in the list of 
madras] of the devaputra-mdra. In this sense there is the claim of the devaputra-mdras 
(i.e. brahmanical astrologers?) that what is good or bad for sentient beings results 
from the power of the moon, [and] becomes good and bad through the power of the 
sun, through the power of Mars, through the power of Mercury, through the power of 
Jupiter, through the power of Venus, through the power of Saturn, through Rdhu’s 
power, through Ketu’s power, through the power of the solar day, through the power 
of the lunar day, through the power of the constellation, through the power of the 
principal star of the lunar constellation [yoga], through the power of the astrological 
division of the day [karana].' Similarly, there is the statement of the others who 
delight in the power of the production of vowel (svarodaya) [i.e. the mantra-Sastra 


proponents], [that] there will be victory in battle by the power of the production of 


' According to MW the karanas are-valava, gara, vanija, visthi, Sakuni, catuspada, 
kintughna, and +.dga; the first seven are adhruvan, moveable, filling the second half of the 
first day in the moon’s increase unti the first half of the fourteenth day in its wane; the 
second four are fixed, filling the four half-days trom the second half of the fourteenth day of 
its wane to the first half of the day of its increase. (MW p.254.) This use of the term karana 
is distinct from its use as a term for short astronomical texts mentioned above (see footnotes 
to KCT 1.26 as quoted KCT/VMP 3.96.17-20 above). 
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the vowel; and by the power of the yoginl, by the power of Tard, by the power of 
Rahu, by the power etc. of bhadra,' [others claim] there will be victory on the battle- 
field. In this way, even for the disciples and Buddhas, there is the onset of external 
nescience. According to the meaning of interdependent origination there is good and 
bad for sentient beings. Similarly the assertion by other devaputras--"by the grace of 
the divinity everything good comes about;" in this way there is the onset of primal 
ignorance on the part of sentient beings because of the statement by a devaputra 
mara. Because in this case, if without the sin and virtue from a former life, there is 
good and bad [karma] on the part of sentient beings--according to the statements of 
the devaputra mdras--then what was good and bad in a former life would be entirely 
meaningless, because one would experience no power of the power of the planets etc. 
(grahddibala-abalopabhogat) [i.e. one would be free of planetary influences]. And it 
is not like this; and similar fallacious reasoning (vyabhicdra) is evident [in the 
following statement]-- 

Not because of the astrological sign was Sita happy, nor Duryodhana 
victorious, | 
[Nor] by the grace of the full-moon night was he crushed by Bhimasena, } | 
Those warriors standing on the surface of the earth,” desiring to kill Arjuna, | 
They were destroyed quickly by Arjuna, and went to death in all the 
directions. | | 
' Bhadra probably refers in shorthand to Purvabhadrapada and Uttarabhadrapada, the 25th 


and 26th naksatras. (See Neugebauer & Pingree 1970{1}:187). Bhadra = ‘auspicious’: 
Sarnath editors’ note says that the Tibetan reads drag po = rudra. 


2 I’ve switched bhumi-bale to bhami-tale. 
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[99.25] Hence the fruit of prior good and bad karma must be experienced by sentient 
beings. And likewise it was stated by the Bhagavdan-- 

Whoever creates good or bad physical, vocal, or mental karma, | 

The sentient being experiences the fruit of that; there is no other deity who is 
the giver of that fruit. } | 

So in addition, whatever grace of the deity is visible, that is [visible] by the 
power of the former merit of sentient beings, not by the power of sin. And merit 
arises through service to sentient beings, not through animal sacrifice in the rituals for 
the gods and ancestors. The fruit of karma was described by the Bhagavan [99.30] in 
the Adhydima chapter, with the ninety-first verse, as follows-- 
[100.1] Therefore there is no agent at all who gives or removes pleasure or pain for 
living beings, 

In samsara, prior karma becomes the provider of the fruit; what caused it is of 
three sorts; | 

For the stupified ones, it is this intelligence that gives, removes, and is the 
agent of creation and destruction, 

They do not see the immeasurably good orifice in the body, being distracted 
by their own contemptuous ways of looking at things.||! 
[100.5] (Kalacakratantra 2.89)! 
'T must disagree with Wallace’s translation of 2.89.d (dehe cchidram na paSyanti aparimita- 
Subham haryamdnam sva-kaksaih): “With their own eyes [confused people] do not see the 
unlimited virtue being destroyed and torn asunder within the body.” “Torn asunder" is a 
definition for chidra given in MW, yet only cited from the Rgveda. The classical Sanskrit 
usage of this term is primarily for a hole or orifice, though also for a defect, ete. Hdryamdna 
is the present participle of the causative of the passive of Whr, to take or remove, so here = 


‘being caused to be taken away or removed.’ Kdksam is a look or a glance. particularly a 
frown, malicious look, or look of displeasure. What orifice is referred to is not specitied in 
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Likewise, the devaputramara is also described in the fifth chapter, by the 
eighty-sixth verse-- 

The many mantras proclaimed by the lord of the three worlds have ferocious 
activity as their intrinsic nature, 

They all generate fear in and destruction of Mdra’s troop, any time, for us 
living beings; | 

The agents of memories, delighting in the realm of war, the other killers 
(mdrakas) are also heretics, 

They are to be joined to them by the sons of the supreme victor, for the sake 
of protection of living Benge | 
[100.10] (Kdlacakratantra 5.86) 

Hence, according to the Bhagavdn’s statement, the onset of nescience is 
{brought about] by the statements of the Mdras, [and] it is not to be done by the yogi. 
In this way, for sentient beings, the appearance of the inclination in their own thought 
is the Bhagavan, the lightning bolt being. In this way, for sentient beings, the 
appearance is that the Bhagavan, a mass of merit, is a mass of sin. It was stated by 
the Bhagavan, in the knowledge chapter, in the praise of the five forms,’ with the 


fourth verse, as follows-- 


the commentary on KCT 2.89, though from the doctrinal context of the text it may well be 
one of the orifices of the subtle body, such as the heart center, or the crown cakra. 
Pundarika’s gloss of 2.89d reads: externally, by their own senses engaged in the six sense- 
realms, internally, [with their own senses] lacking the pleasure of no outflows--thus the 
interpretation of the experience of the fruits of one’s own karma. (svendriyair bdhye sad- 
visaya-pravrttair adhydtmani andSrava-sukha-rahitaih [iti] svakarma-phalopabhoga-niyamah). 
(Rinpoche et al 1986:218.16-17). 


' See Rinpoche et al 1994b:151.4 ff. for the praise of the five forms. 
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[100.15] Pure thought, in the form of a mantra, surrounded by the thirty [deities?], 
has the intrinsic nature of [both] suffering and happiness, 

For sddhus it has a peaceful form, self-made; it is a harsh experience for the 
cruel ones; | 

Whoever directs the karma downwards into their own mind, its fruit is 
produced in him, according to the rule, 

The leader of the world, the universal form, the progenitor of the three 
worlds, the lightning bolt being, I praise. | | 
(Kdlacakratantra 5.247) 
[100.20] So for sentient beings there is the appearance in the inclination in their own 
thinking as the Lightning bolt being, and as Mdra; there is no Mdra for the 
Bhagavan. The perishable moment that is the progenitor of these ones called the 
maras of the nescience of body, speech, and mind is called Kdmadeva (the god of 
passion). He was destroyed by the Tathdgata by a moment of the supremely 
indestructible;' his destruction was the destruction of the power of the Mara, the 
destruction of the nescience forms of passion’ hatred, confusion, and anger. In this 
case, through the cessation of the inclination for the perishable, there is cessation of 
passion, hatred, confusion, and anger; through the cessation of these, there is 
cessation of nescience. In this way, in sequence, there is the cessation of the twelve 
limbs, and through the cessation of the twelve limbs, there is cessation of the cycle of 


existence; [100.25] through the cessation of the cycle of existence, Buddha-hood is 


' Here we have a sharing of the myth that Siva incinerated Kama with the tire from his third 
eye. 
2 Correct rana to raga; see next line. 
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revealed. Among these disciples [frdvakas or Hinaydna], [followers of the Prajfd-] 
paGramitd [i.e. Mahdydna] and [followers of] the mantra-system [i.e. Tantraydna], the 
supremely teeeuntnie heart of the lightning bolt being Bhagavan was taught by the 
Tathdgata in the Naémasamgiti. Not knowing the meaning of this, good gurus are 
destroyed, [and] having fallen from the knowledge of the supremely indestructible 
they will be on the path in the future. Sentient beings will be destroyed by those 
destroyed [gurus]. Therefore, in the root Tantra, in the praise of the knowledge of the 
five forms, with five Slokas, the meditation on the five forms is described by the 
Bhagavan as follows--' 

[101.1] a) In the void this entirety of existence is without mental fabrication and 
form, | 

Just as what is like an prognostic image (pratisend--lit. ‘opposing army’) is 
seen by a young lady in the mirror. } | 
Thus in the Zokottara truth [or the world-transcending truth] there is the mirror- 
knowledge of the forms and aggregates. 

b) The entire existence having become equal, the single existence remains, 
indestructible, | 
[101.5] Being united with the knowledge of the indestructible, there is no cutting off, 
nor is it eternal. | 
Thus the sensation aggregate, the knowledge of equality. 

c) The castes consisting of all the names are produced from the clan of the 


letter a, | 


' Again, I have given the verse letters for ease of reference. 
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Having attained the place of the supremely indestructible, there are no names, 
nor those with names. | | 
Thus the name aggregate, knowledge via direct perception. 
[101.10] d) In the unproduced dharmas, and in those devoid of mental conformation 
[samskaras], | 

There is no intelligence, nor even Buddha-hood, nor a sentient being, nor even 
something living. | | 
Thus the mental conformation aggregate, the knowledge of one who has performed 
his religious duties. 

e) Having gone beyond the dharma state of limited knowledge, possessing 
purified knowledge, because unmuddied, | 

Brilliantly shining with prakrti, the dharmas go on the path to the dharma 
realm. | | 
Thus the limited knowledge aggregate, the knowledge of the well- purified dharma 
realm. 
[100.15] Similarly, in the Laghurantra is also stated, by the three verses beginning 
with the one hundred and first, the characteristic of the Tathdgata’s aggregate such as 
the discus, the insignia, etc.-- 

The cakra is transparent on all sides, [called] "the three states of being," it is 
happiness, the jewel of this very one, passion; 

The lotus is the destruction of addiction, the sword, the lightning bolt even, 


the great knowledge body because indivisible; 
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[101.20] The cutting off of ignorance is the female agent, also, because here there are 
also six clans, and from these [six clans] these are arisen; 

They are also to be known in this way, sky-like, having equal flavor, the 
aggregates, constituents, senses, etc. | | 

In him indeed the birth form goes to finality, that is called the great form, 

In her the suffering of samsdra reaches finality, she is called the great 
sensation. | 

In her the name of samsara reaches finality, she is the name of the great 
lightning bolt, 

In him the growth in samsara reaches finality, [he] is the [101.25] mental 
conformation itself of the lightning bolt. | | 

In him the waking state reaches finality, and that is called limited knowledge 
[vijAdnam], 

In him the state of ignorance reaches finality, that itself is the knowledge of 
the sage} 

These ones, Vairocana etc., the best of the supreme Victors, are sixfold, of 
six clans, 

The others are divided into the six constituents, earth, fire, water, wind, 
space, and peace. | | 
[101.30] (Kdlacakratantra 5.101-103) 
[102.1] Similarly, in the Ndmasamgiti, the supremely indestructible knowledge of the 


lightning-bolt holder Bhagavan that has become the heart of the Buddhas and 
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Bodhisattvas, was taught by the Tathdgata with the one hundred and sixty-two Slokas 
together with the solicitations for instruction. In that text, with what begins "Now the 
lightning-bolt holder, the glorious one," ending "standing with a bowed body, at the 
top," the sixteen [16] Slokas seeking instruction;'! beginning "Now Sdakyamuni, the 
Bhagavan," ending "that holy one, the Bhagavan," the six [16+6=22] Slokas in 
response;”? in addition from the word for the beginning [102.5] "now [atha]," ending 
with "the great usnisa clan," the pair of [(22+2=24] Slokas about observing the six 
clans;? with what begins "to this [verse of] six mantra kings,"* and ends with 
"homage to you, Arapacana,"° the three [24+3=27] slokas in the sequence of 
awakening from the net of illusion; with what begins "Then in this way the 
Bhagavan Buddha" and ends "the ultimate in the Mahdydna system," the fourteen 


(27+ 14=41] Slokas in praise of the great mandala of the lightning bolt realm;° with 


' This matches slokas 1-16 of Davidson’s edition, verse | beginning with atha vajradharah 
Sriman, verse 16 ending with prahvakdyasthito ’gratah. 


¢ Davidson vss. 18-22. The quotation marks in the Sarnath edition should be moved from 
after bhagavan to after iti, since iti is part of the Ndmasamgitih verse. 


3 Davidson vss. 23-24. 


* The grammar of the verse quoted from the Ndmasamgitih reflects a grammatical practice not 
that infrequent in the 7antras—i.e. retaining the original gender case endings of words despite 
their apposition to nouns of the opposite gender. The syntax of the verse is imam... 
sadmantrardjadnam...gdathdm bhdsate sma--[he] sings this song consisting of the six mantra 
kings. The last compound, since it is appositive with gdthdm, should also be in a feminine 
form. Yet the text retains the masculine accusative singular form of rdjan. This practice may 
in fact reflect the heightened sensitivity in the Tantra doctrine of male-female relationships. 


> Davidson vss. 25-27. Davidson says in his footnote to verse 27 that "Arapacana, of course, 
represents the esoteric alphabet of the early Mahayana..." (Davidson 1981:22,n.63). 
A-ra-pa-ca-na are the first five of 42 (syllables) of a mnemonic system for central Buddhist 
tenets. A represents the negative pretix in anitya, one of four elements of the truth about 
suffering. Ra begins the word rajas or passion; pa begins parama of paramartha-satya, 
ultimate truth or ultimate reality, ca begins curyd, the practice of the path. (See John 
Brough, “The Arapacana Syllabary in the Old Lalita-Vistara" , Bull. of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 40 (1977): 85-95, cited in Davidson’s footnote.). 


6 Davidson vss. 28-41. 
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what begins "the great solar [vairocana] Buddha," and ends with “the lightning bolt 
goad, the great noose," the twenty-one [41 +21=63] Slokas in praise of the 
knowledge of the very purified dharma constituent;' [102.10] with what begins, "the 
lightning-bolt-terrifier [vajra-bhairava-bhikara]," ending with "the sound, the best of 
those having sound [ehosab ghosavatdém-varah], the fourteen [pdda-adhika-daSa] 
[62+14=76] slokas about the knowledge of the mirror;? beginning with "the non- 
essentiality of what has become suchness" ending with "the light ray of knowledge, 
very brilliantly shining," the forty-two [76+42=118] sSlokas in praise of the 
knowledge gained by direct perception;> beginning with "the adept of the desired 
end," ending with "the great gem of the jewel-ensign," the twenty-four 
[118+24=142] Slokas in praise of the knowledge of sameness;* beginning with "the 
necessity of recognizing all the completely awakened ones [sarva-sambuddha- 
boddhavyakh]," ending with "Mafijusri, the best of the glorious ones," the fifteen 
[142+15=157] Slokas in praise of the knowledge of the one who’s performed his 


religious duty;> [102.15] beginning with "Homage to you, Oh best of the lightning 


' There’s a difference from Davidson’s edition here. Davidson’s text has a twenty-five verse 
section, from 42-66, even though the sixty-sixth verse reads pddona-paficavimSatih - i.e. 
‘four less than twenty-five’ = twenty-one. The first half of Davidson’s ‘verse’ 66 ends with 
vajrankugfo mahdpdgo as in the VMP. According to the VMP, what Davidson gives as the 
second half of verse 66 should function as the colophon to a twenty-one verse section 
beginning with verse 42. This still leaves the problem of the verses 63-65. 


2 Here again we have a mismatch with Davidson’s edition. The phrase vajrabhairavabhikarah 
does begin the next section in Davidson’s edition with a quarter verse (66), and ghoso 
ghosavatdm varah does end the section at verse 76, with a colophon counting I1 verses 
(pddona-sarddha-daSa = one quarter less than ten plus half of ten = 15-4 = I1). However, 
VMP specifies fourteen verses (pddddhika-dasa = ten plus four = 14). 

3 Once again, this is in synch with Davidson’s edition. 

4 Matches Davidson’s edition. 


> Matches Davidson’s edition. 
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bolt wielders [vajra-dhara-agrya]," ending with "let there be homage to you, Oh 
knowledge body," the five [157+5=162] Slokas in praise of the knowledge of the 
five Tathdgatas.' By these one hundred and sixty-two Slokas, having been extracted 
from? all the vehicles [and] gathered together, [is described] the Bhagavan’s heart, 
completely good, the great bliss of the supremely indestructible, reaching to the limit 
of the space constituent, shining in every direction, provided with the requisites for 
very purified knowledge, bearing a lofty and profound form, the light of prakrti, the 
treasury of the beginningless, free of the mental fabrications of the @tman and what 
belongs to the dtman, the perceived and the perceiver, etc., at all times untarnished 
[asamklista], knowing the intrinsic nature of all dharmas, [102.20] free of the 
inclination towards samsdra, free of going and coming, whose form is without 
display, the basis of the various samddhis and dhdrants that blossom into the flow of 
one’s own flavor, like a proper tree for the wishing pot, like the thinking gem [the 
philosopher’s stone], completely filled with the wishes of all sentient beings, beyond 
the range of even the great sages, bringer of supreme peace to the great mass of 
sentient beings, illusion-like, dream-like, mirror image-like, like a promise. This 
itself is praiseworthy in the three worlds, the self-knowable knowledge of yoga, the 
supremely indestructible happiness, not to be abandoned by the yogi; thus the 
Tathdgata’s rule. The meditation on this was described by the Tathdgata in the 
knowledge chapter in the Root Tantrardja, [102.25] as follows-- 


Having medtitated into existence the smoke etc., and having made the thought 


' Matches Davidson’s edition. 
2 Instrumental used in ablative sense. 
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motionless, | 

Having purified [it--the cittam] in the middle [channel], one should cause the 
supremely indestructible to come into being. | | 

Having placed the lightning bolt in the lotus, one should make the prdna enter 
into the drop, | 

And [make] the drops [enter into] the cakras; one should halt the vibration of 
the drops in the lightning bolt. | | 
[102.30] The yogi should always have a blocked-up /inga, and should always hold 
back his semen, | 

Engaged in the embrace with his great consort [mahdmudrd-prasangena] and 
with the penetrations of his lightning bolt [vajrdvesair].| | 

With the twenty-one thousand and six hundred supremely indestructible} 

Moments filled, he himself should become the great king, the lightning-bolt 
being. | | 
{103.1] It was stated by the Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the knowledge chapter, in 
the praise of the knowledge of the five forms, with the first verse, that nirvdna is 
without cause, as follows-- 

Of which there is neither end, beginning, or middle, continuance, death, or 
becoming, sound, smell, and taste, 

That is without touch, form, thought, prakrti or purusa, bondage or liberation, 
or agent, | 


[103.5] Without seed or time of manifestation, without the intrinsic nature of either 
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suffering or happiness in the entire world, 

Nirvana is without cause, without action, and without quality; that [ will 
praise. | | (Kdlacakratantra 
5.244) 

The lightning bolt is the means. In just this sense, with the fifth verse, the wisdom is 
stated to be causeless-- 

One, and not one, and also one, equal, unequal, equal, right, left, in front, 
and behind, 

[103.10] Above, below, and all around, the single form of white, green, and the 
great universal color, | 

Short, long, and extended [pliata, 3 syllables}, without quality, with qualities, a 
woman, and a man, neither a woman or a man, 

Who is the single basis of everything, good fortune, and the best fortune, 
homage to you, homage to you. |} | (Kdlacakratantra 
5.248) 

The sentient being, the lotus, is wisdom; in this way the lightning bolt being. It was 
stated by the Bhagavan in the Tantrardja, in the knowledge chapter--' 

[103.15] The lightning bolt possessed of the lotus of wisdom and means, is called 
what is both the support and what is to be supported, | 

The pair of the two is the meeting, the union with the lightning bolt, the non- 


dual, the indestructible; | | 


' This verse does not appear elsewhere in the text we have of the fifth chapter. It may have 
come from the root 7antra. 
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I praise that fourfold lightning bolt yoga, the Kdlacakra, | 

The king has emerged in Kalapa, Paundarika, the lotus holder, 
himself. | | 127} | 

Thus in the seventy-two thousand [verse] light Kalacakratantrardja, [103.20] 
with its commentary Vimalaprabhd, the third great teaching called the perfection in 


the knowledge of the great imperishable. 
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Commentary, 2nd edition (includes Sanskrit text), Madras, Ganesh & Co. 1927.) 
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Press Depository, and London, Luzac & Cc., Samvar 1985. 
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Candrika, Calcutta, Agamanusandhana Samitu, and London, Luzac & Co., 1937. 
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Listings of Buddhist Tantric Works in Bu-ston’s history, with references to their 
Tibetan translations taken from Obermiller’s footnotes--note: Bu-ston’s lists are 
not complete: 


Nagarjuna’s Tantric Works (Obermiller_1932:126): 
"The Tantrasamuccaya /Reyud-kun-las-bstus], a brief exposition of the theoretical 


and the practical side (of the Tantras), 

the Bodhicitta-vivarana [Byang-chub-sems-’grel] where the theory is clearly exposed, 
the Pindikrta-sadhana [Sgrub-thabs-mdor-byas] demonstrating the Initial 
Development [note 909: bksyed-rim = utpatti-krama) in an abridged form, 

the Siitra-melapaka (note 910: Mdo-bsre, Full title: Sri-Guhyasmaja-maha-yoga- 
tantra-utpatti-krama-sadhanam Sitra-melapaka nama (Rnai-’byor-chen-po’i rgyud 
Dpal Gsang-ba-’dus-pa’i bkyed-pa’i-rim-pa’! bsgom-pa’i thabs Mod-dang-bsres-pa) 
Tg., RGYUD XXXIII.12-17. (Pek.)] 

the Mandalavidhi of 20 verses, the Paficakrama [Note 911: Rim-pa-ina-pa, Tg. 
RGYUD XXXIII.50-64 (Pek.)] demonstrating the Final Development [rdzogs-rim = 
sampanna-krama], etc.--" 

Commentaries: 

the Guhyasamaja-tantra-tika [Gsang-’dus-’grel-pa, Tg. RGYUD XXVII] 

the Salistambaka-karika [Sa-lu-ljang-pa’i-mdo’-tshigs-su-bcad-pa-bsdus-pa, Tg. 
DMO XXXII, 213-316 and XXXIV.22-25 (Pek.)] and others. 


Aryadeva’s Tantric Works (Obermiller 1932:131): 

Jiiana-s4ra=samuccaya [Ye-ses-nying-po-kun-las-btus Tg. MDO XVIII, 29-31] 
“demonstrating the chief characteristic points of the philosophical (msthan-nyid] and 
the Tantric system." 

Carya-melayana[melapaka?-JH]-pradipa [Spyod-pa-bsdus-pa’k-sgron-ma, Tg. 
RGYUD XXXII. 121b-127] “on the foundation of the mixed Sutra and Tantra 
Scripture." 

Citta-avarana-visodhana [Sems-kyi-sgrib-sbyong, Tg. RGYUD XXXIII 121b-127-- 
[misprint for reference?] "demonstrating the same subject by logical means" 
Catub-pitha-tantra-raja-mandala-upayika-vidhi-sara-samuccaya [Gdan-bshi’i 
dkyil-chog-snying-po-mdor-bsags, Tg.RGYUD XXIII 142-172], "referring to the 
magical rights [rites] for (attaining) the power of bringing living beings to maturity." 
Catuhpitha-sadhana [Gdan-bzhi’i-sgruo-thabs, Tg. RGYUD XXIII 142-172] 
"demonstrating the Initial Development" [bskyed-rim = utpatti-krama] 
Jiiana-dakini-sadhana [Ye-shes-mkha’-’gro-ma’i-sgrub-thabs or Jiianesvari-sadhana 
Tg. RGYUD XXIII 129-141]. 

Eka-druma-panijika [Shin-gcig-gi dka’-’grel Tg. RGYUD XXIII 173-177] 
"demonstrating the magic rites, the offerings, the final Development, etc." [rdzogs- 
rim = utpatti-krama] 
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Nagabodhi’s Tantric Works (Qbermiller 1932:132): 

Gubyasamaja-mandala-vidhi [Gsang- ’dus-kyi dkyil-chog, Tg. RGYUD XXXIII. 149- 
165], the 

Pafica-krama-tika [Tg.RGYUD XXXIV 174-212] (p.132) and many other works." 


Candrakirti’s Tantric Works (Obermiller 1932: 134): 
Pradipa-uddyotana on the Gulivsamajatantra 
[Gsang-’dus-’grel pa Sgron gsal, Tg. RGYUD XXVIII 1-233] 


Buddhajnanapada’s Tantric Works (Obermiller 1932: 159-160): 


"14 works on the Scripture of the Guhyasamaja: 

Mukhagama [Za!-gyi-lung, Tg-RGYUD XXXIX.20-23. In the Xyl this work is 
called Jam-dpal-zhal-gyi-lung = Majiijusrt-mukha-agama] (note 1097). 
Samantabhadra-sadhana [Sgrub-thabs Kun-tu-bzang-po, Tg. RGYUD XXXIX. 33- 
42] 

Samantabhadra [Kun-tu-ban-mo, full title: Yan-lag-bzhi-pa’i sgrub-thabs Kun-tu-ban- 
mo = Caturanga-sadhara-upavikd Samantabhadré, Tg RGYUD XXXIX 42-51]. 
Atmasadhana-avatara [Bdag-sgrub-pa-la-'iug-pa, Ibid. 63-75. The Xyl has: Bdag- 
grub-par-’byun-ba} 

Visva-cakra [Sna-tshogs-’khor-loj 

Ratnajvala [Rin-cnen-’bar-bai 

Maha-miula-jiiana [Rrsa-ba’i-ye-shes-chen-po] 

Gatha-kosa [Tshigs-su-bshad-pa'i-mdzod] 

Mukti-tilaka [Greol-ba’i-thig-le, RGYUD XXX!X.56-63] 

Bodhi-citta-tilaka [Byang-chub-sems-kyi-thig-le] 

Mangala-vyakhya [Bkra-shis-rnam-bshad] 

Caturtha-avatara [Bzhi-pa-la-’jug-pa) 


"List of Translations from Marpa Lotsawa" 
from (Trungpa 1982:209-210), [I’ve numbered these for reference purposes only] 
In the Bka’-’Gyur: 
1. Srf-sarvatathdgata-guhyatantra-yo2za-mahdardja-advayasamata-vijaya-ndma-vajra- 
Srt-paramamahdkalpa-dadi 
(Peking Tripitaka No. 88; translated with Jnanagarbya) 
In the Bstan-’Gyur: 
2. Sri-samvaropadesa-mukhakarna-parampara-cintamani-ndma 
(P.T. No. 2238; written by and translated with Naropa) 
3. Ganacakra-vidhi-ndma 
(P.T. No. 236G; written by Dombi Heruka, translated with Jnanakara). 
4, Sri-dakinl-vajrapafijara-mandala-samharane-ndma-anusarana-sadhana 
(P.T. No. 2454; written by Devavrata) 
5. DaSatattva (=Déakinl=vajrapafijara-upadesa) 
(P.T. No. 2455; written by Vimalakirti) 
6. Mahdmudra-kanakamalé-ndma 
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(P.T. No. 3282: written by and translated with Maitripa) 
7. Bhagavac-chri-cakrasamvara-sédhana-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4614; written by Abhayakirti of Kasmir, translated with Naropa) 
8. Srf-guhya-ratna-cintamani-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4623; written by and translated with Naropa) 
9. Sri-cakramambhara-vikurvana, CaturvinSati-deSa-pramdna-Sdsana 

(P.T. No. 4628; written by Naropa) 
10. Saddharmopades$a-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4630; written by and translated with Naropa) 
11. Karnatantra-vajrapada-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4632; written by anc translated with Naropa) 
12. Dharmacaryadparadha-svayary.mukzi-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4636; written by and translated with Rahula) 
13. Vajrayogini-sddhana 

(P.T. No. 4673; written by Naropa) 
14. Sriguhyasamdjopadesa-paftcakrama-nama 

(P.T. No. 4789; written by and translated with Naropa) 
15. Paficakrama-samgraha-prabhava 

_ @.T. No. 4790: written by and translated with Naropa) 

16. Srimati-devimahdkdll-guhya-sddhana-ndma 

(P.T. No. 4929; written by Naropa) 
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